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fTlHE JDidirmary of Classical Antiquities, wliicli is here offered to the 
public, is founded on a work by Dr. Oskar Seyffert, of Berlin, which 
has deservedly attained a wide circulation in G-ermany/ Dr. Seyffert 
is already known in England as one of the editors, of a philological 
periodical, entitled the Berliner Philologische Woehensclirift, and as a 
distinguished Latin scholar, whose name is, ispecially associated with the 
criticism of Plautus. The departments of classical learning included in 
his dictionary are the Mythology and Religion, the Literature and Art, 
and the constitutional and social Antiquities of Greece and Rome. 
Within the compass of a single volume it comprises all the subjects 
usually treated in a Dictionary of Greek and Bonian Antiquities, while it 
also supplies ii3 formation on matters of Mythology and Literature which 
has generally to be looked for in the pages of a Classical Dictionary. 
Besides separate articles on Greek and Roman divinities, and on the lives 
and works of the philosophers, the historians, the orators, the poets, and 
the artists of Greece and Rome, it gives a general and comprehensive 
view of such subjects as Greek and Roman Religion, Philosophy, History, 
Rhetoric, Literature, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and the 
Di’ama. Similarly, in the department of Antiquities, besides separate 
treatment of subordinate details, it deals with important topics, such as 
the Boule and Ecclesia, the Coinitia and the Senate, Oommerce and War, 
the Houses, the Ships, the Temples, and the Theatres of the ancients. 

The original text has l)een largely supplemented and corrected hy 
Dr. Seyffert himself ; and the whole of the translation has been carefully 
revised and, in many cases, re-written or re-arranged by the editors. 
The larger part of the letter A {Abacus to Astrology) was translated 
Mr. Stallybrass, owing to whose lamented death the remainder of the 
work w'as put into other hands. The succeeding articles, from Astrology 

^ Lescikon der klassischen Altertlimnskunde •. KuliurgescMcMe der Gneclien und 
Mm,eT ; Mythologie und BeUgion, Littevcdnr^ und AU de$ Stoats- vnd 

PHvatlehem. (Leipzig- ; Verkg des Bibliographisohea Bistituts, 1882.) 
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to E'errm, have been translated and prepared for the press by .Professor 
I^ettiesliip ; the second part {Heo^mce to Zosimus) has been translated 
under the supervision of Dr. Sandys ; while the proof sheets of the 
whole have been repeatedly read by both editors. The additions in- 
serted by the editors are genei*£illy distinguished by being placed witliin 
square brackets, or printed as notes at the foot of the page. Most of the 
notes and other additions bearing on Latin Literature, and a few bearing 
on Latin Antiquities, are due to Professor Nettleship ; while Dr. Sandys 
has supplied references to classical authors and modern authorities wher- 
ever such references appeared either necessary or desirable. It is hoped 
that these additions may serve to increase the usefulness of the book. 
The references to Cicero and Pliny are by the shorter sections novr in 
general use. The ancient authorities quoted include Aristotle’s newly 
discovered Gonstitution of Athens, which has been cited under the head of 
the Solonian Constitution and other articles which have passed through 
the press since the publication of the editio prinee'jjs. In this and other 
respects every endeavour has been made to bring the articles up to date. 

Dr. Sandys has written articles on the following archa 3 ological 
subjects, which were either omitted in the original work or appeared 
to deserve a fuller treatment than was there accorded them : Mosaics, 
Pigments (under Painting), Omlatura (under Toreutic Art), and Vases 
(with 17 illustrations). He has also supplied brief notices of the Edict 
of Diocletian, the Olympieum,, the artists Mentor, Mys, Pauson, and the 
younger Polyclitus; Philo, the architect, and three others of the same 
name who were not included in Dr. Seyffert’s LexiJeon. The short article 
on Fulcra is abridged from a valuable paper in the Classical Beview 
by Mr. W. 0. E. Anderson, Professor of Classics at Firth College, 
Sheffield ; that on the La^v of Qortyn has been kindly contributed by 
Mr. 0. A. M. Pond, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The number of the illustrations has been largely increased. These 
Lave been selected mainly from the following works : Schreiber’s Kultur- 
historischer liilder- Atlas, ed. 1888, and Bilder-Ailas mr Ilias und Odyssee,. 
1889, both published by Seemami of Leipzig; Baumeister’s DenhnUler 
des Klassischen AUerthums, 1884-1888, by Oidenbourg of Munich ; Guhi 
and Koner’s Life of the Greelcs and Bomans, English edition (Ohatto & 
Windus) ; and Perry’s Gh'eeh and Roman Sculpture (Longmans, 1882). 
The publishers are also indebted to Messrs. George Bell & Sons for the 
additional illustrations in the article on Gems, and for the portraits of 
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B-orace, LucretmSi Flaio^ and Socrates, selected from King’s xhitiqne Gems 
and Bings (1872) and Westropp’s HandhooJc of Archoiology (ed. 1378) 
to iVlessrs. J^Iacniillan & Co. for Dr. Dorpfeld’s Plan of Olympia and of 
tlie Propylma, and for tlie engraving of a vase by Hieron {Vases, %. 12). 
The two latter are from Miss Harrison’s Mythology and MommunU of 
A'VAnent Athens, The Plan of the Acropolis is copied from the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies with the kind permission of the Ooimcil of the Hellenic 
Society. That of the Roman Fora is reproduced from Droysen’s iZls- 
torischer Eandatlas, 1886. In the article on the Olympian Games, the 
metope on page 430 is a reduced copy from Overbeok’s Gesehichte der 
G^dechischen Plastih. In that on Vasef^, figs. 3 and 5 are borrowed from 
the Catalogue of Pottery in the Jermyn Street Museum. The engraving of 
the Mssnads {Vases, fig. 13) is reproduced by permission from Dr. Sandys’ 
edition of the Bacchm of Euripides published by the University Press, 
Cambridge. All these additional illustrations (which are distinguished 
by an asterisk) have been selected by Dr. Sandys, wdio has indicated, so 
far as practicable, the original authority on which they rest, and, in the 
case of works of art, the collections in wdiich they are to be found. 

In stating the English equivalents for Greek inoiiey, the editors 
have adopted the estimate of Professor W. W. Goodwdn, in his article 
Oil the Value of the Attic Talent in Modern Money published in the Trans-- 
actions of the American Philological Association, 1885, xvi, pp. 117-119, 
according to which the intrinsic value of a drachma is approximately 8d., 
and that of a talent £200. In the case of Roman money, they liave 
followed Marquardt’s Handhuch der ronvischen AUertliwmer in reckoning 
1,000 sesterces as equivalent to £10. ^ 

For the convenience of students, as well as of general readers, the 
quantities of Creek and Latin words have been marked once, but once 
only, in every article in wliioh they occur. The Latin spelling of Creek 
w^ords has been generally adopted, but the Creek form has, in all cases 
where it appeared advisable, been added in brackets. 

H. KETTLEBHIP. 

- ' • ^ ' J. 1. SANDYS. 

March v 

. ^ See Preface ta TMrd Editioa of this Dictionary 
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ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


compare. 
quod vide. 

locus (or liber) citatyjs. 


lb. ibidem, 

indicates a slior! syllable. 
— indicates a long syllable. 
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PEEFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

Tni{ favourable reception that lias been accorded to this irork lias en- 
abled the publishere to issue a second edition at an exeeptioii.ally early 
date. The book has been revised by Dr. Sandys, and some minor in- 
accuraoies have been removed. References to Aristotle’s OomfilnfiMi at 
AtluMs, winch, in the former edition, could only be inserted in the last 
two hundred pages, have now been added in the first five hundred, wher- 
ever such addition seemed to be required. Lastly, an Index has been 
supplied, which, It is hoped, will make the work stiU further useful as a 
book of reference. ' 

>er, 1891. 


PEBEACE TO THIED EDITION. 

The present edition has been further revised and corrected by Dr 
bandys. The articles in which the most considerable changes have been 
introduced are those on Oomilia, Mime., and Theatre. The article on 
Oo'tmkahas been revised in accordance with the views of Mommsen; that 
on Mime takes account of Mr. Monro’s recent work on the Modes of 
Ancient Music ; and that on Theatre gives some .additional details re- 
specting the architectural theories of Dr. Dorpfeld. 

In stating approximate English equivalents for Roman money, Dr. 
bandys has thought it right to reconsider the choice made by the late 
rofessor Mettleship between the alternative estimates given in M.ai'- 
qnardts ffnnfcA, vol. ii., p. 71. The sum of 1,000 sesterces is there 
reckoned as equivalent, under a gold standard, to 217-.52 marks, or 

'^‘^■“dard, to 1 7o-4] marks, or 
foAo ■ 1 standard was adopted, and 

1,000 sesterces taken- as equivalent to £10 ; in the present, the silver 
standard has been preferred, and the equivalent is accordingly £8 15s 
Under this estimate a Roman denarius is equivalent to Ski, or very little 
more tlian a Greek dmchna, which is here set at M. 

siiould be added that the Index here reprinted from the Hoeoiul 
Edition IS the work of the late Mr. H. D. Darbishire, Eellow of' Ht 
ohn s College, Cambridge. 

Deoemher^ 1894. 


^ktionarg' of Classical ®2^t^olog;n, 
Sleligioa, J^itcratarc, f ^ntiqaitxc 
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Abacus (Gr. (Ibax, ctbdktdn). (1) A square 
plate, especially tlie stone slab that covers 
the ca]iital of a column (sea Arciiitectuke, 
Orders of, figs. 1 and 5). (2) A dice-board. 
(3) A mathematician’s table strewn with 
fine sand, on which figures were drawn with 
a stilus. (4) A counting-board, on which 
sums were worked for private and public 
accounts. The reckoning was done with 
counters lying on the board (calculi) or 
with beads sliding in vertical grooves. (On 
the sideboard called Abacus., see Tables.) 

Abolla. A thick woollen cloak, worn by 
Roman soldiers and philosophers. 

Ahsyrtus. Son of king iEetes, and bro- i 
ther of Medea, who, in her flight with Jason 
the Argonaut, cut Absyrtus into pieces, 
and threw them one by one into the sea, so : 
that her father, stoi^ping to pick them up, 
might be delayed in his pursuit. 

Academy (Gr. Akddemrta). A grove on 
the Cephissus near Athens, sacred to the 
hero Aeademns, and containing a gymna- 
sium. Here Plato, whose country-honse 
was near, delivered his lectures; hence 
the school of philosophy founded by him j 
received the name of “ The Academy.” 

Aoainas (Gr. Akdmas). Son of Theseus and 
PLmdra, was brought itp with his brother 
Deuiophodn by Eleplienor, king of Euboea, 
and sent with Iliomedes as ambassador to 
Troy, to persuade Priam to send Helen 
bacii; in peaco. After the fall of Troy, in 
which he took a pu’omiiient part as one of 
the heroes coiicealed in the wooden horse, 
lie with his brothei* recovered Ids father’s 
sovereignty over Attica, and then led a I 
colony from Atheu.s to Cypru.s, where he t 
fUed/ (,Oniip. Demdriiuox-', 2.) | 

Aearnan and Amphot^rus (Gr. Akarnan. i 
AiiiphoteroH). tSons of Alcmteon and Cal- ; 
livriiril;. Their mother, hearing of her hus- ■ 
band’s murder by Phegens and his sons, j 
■praj’s Zeus, W'ho loves her, to let her boys \ 
grow np into rnc-u at once, so that they can 
avenge tlieir father. This done, they slay 
the sons of Phegeus at TgggS. and himself 
at Psoi[)!uh, offer up at Delphi the Jewels of 
Harmunia, w-hich they I*ave thus acquired, . 


and then found a kingdom called after the 
elder of them Acarnania. (See Alfhe- 
SIBa^A.) 

Acastus (Gr. Akasfus). Son of Pelias, 
king of lolcos, who joined the Argonautic 
expedition, though against his father’s will, 
as a friend of Jason. At his father’s death 
he celebrated funeral games which were 
the theme of ancient poets and arti.sts, and 
in which Peleus was represented as fjar- 
ticipating. He took part in the Calydonian 
boar-hunt. Bat his wdfe Astydameia fell 
in love with Peleus (q.v.), and this brought 
ruin on the wedded pair. His daughter was 
Laodameia, renowned for her tender love 
to Protesilafis (q.v.). 

Aeca Larentia. According to the com- 
mon legend, wife of the herdsman Paustulus, 
and nurse to Eomfilus and Remus ; accord- 
ing to another, a favourite of Hercules, and 
wife to a rich Etruscan, Tarutius, whose 
possessions she bequeathed to Romulus or 
(according to another account) the Roman 
people. She is said to have had twelve sons, 
with whom she sacrificed once a year for the 
fertilizing of the Roman fields (arva), and 
who were thence named Arvai Brothers 
( fratres arvdk’s). One of them having died, 
Romulus took his place, and founded the 
priesthoodso called. (&e ARVALBEOTjiEiiS.) 
She at last disappeared on the spot where, 
afterwards, at the feast of Ijurentalia (Dec. 
23), the flamen of Quirinns and the pontiffs 
sacrificed to her while invoking Jupiter. 
All tins, together with her name, meaning 
“ mother of the Lares,” shows that she was 
originally' a goddess of the earth, to whose 
care men entrusted their seed-corn and their 
dead. (See Lares.) In particular she pei'- 
sonified the city lands and their crops. 
Probably she is the Dca Dia worshipped 
by the Arvai Brothers. 

*"AccenBi In the older constitution of 
the Roman ai'my, the acoensi were men 
taken from the lowest assessed class to fill 
' gaps in the ranks of the heavy -armed, 
soldiers. They followed the legion un- 
armed, simply in their clothes (teldU^ or 
mcensi t'elaS). In action they stood in the 
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rear rank of the third line, ready to pick up 
the arms of the fallen and fill their places. 
They were also used as assistant workmen 
•■and as orderlies. This last employment 
may have caused the term accenms to be 
;a))lilied to the subordinate officer whom 
consuls and proconsuls, prfetors and pro- 
prietors, and all officers of consular and 
pruitoriaii rank had at their service in ad- 
dition to lictors. In later times officers 
chose these attendants out of their own 
freedmen, sometimes to marshal their way 
when they had no lictors or had them march- 
ing behind, sometimes for miscellaneous 
duties. Thus the prsetor’s accensus had to 
cry tire hours of the day, 3, 6, 9, and 12. 
Unlike the subordinate officers named 
apparitors, their term of office expij-ed with 
that of their superior. 

Accius, or Attius (Lucius). A Roman 
poet, who was born 170 b.o. of a freedman 
and freedwoman, at Pisaurum in Umbria, 
and died about 90 b.C. He was the most 
prolific and, under the Republic, the most 
highly esteemed of tragic poets, especially 
for liis lofty, impassioned style and power- 
ful descriptions. His talents seem to have 
secured him a respectable position in Roman 
society, which he maintained with full con- 
sciousness of his merits. His poetical cai'eer 
can be traced through a period of thirty-six 
years, from B.C. 140, when he exhibited a 
drama under the same rndiles as the octo- 
genarian Pacuvius, to B.C. 104. Of his 
tragedies, the titles and fragments of some 
fifty are preserved. Two of these treat of 
national subjects (see Pr.^etexta), viz., the 
Brutus and the Decius. Tiie former dealt 
with the expulsion of the Tarquins ; the 
latter with the heroic death of Decius at 
Sentiimm, B.C. 293. The rest, composed 
after Greek models, embrace almost all 
cycles of legend, especially the Trojan, 
which is treated in a great variety of aspects. 
Accius likewise handled questions of gram- 
mar, literary history, and antiquities in the 
Alexandrine manner and the fashion of his 
own time, and in many different metres. 
These works (ihe DidascdUca in at least 
nine books ; the PragmlttXea on dramatic 
poetry and acting, etc.) have also j)erished. 

Ac'hseus, A Greek tragic poet of Eretria, 
born about 482 B.C., a contemporary of So- 
phocles, and especially famous in the line- 
of satyrio drama. He wrote about forty 
plays, p£ which only small fragments are 
proserved. Hot being an Athenian, he only 
gained one victory. 

AcMloiis. The god of the river of that 


name between Jiltolia and Acarnania ; eldest 
of the 3000 sons of Oceanus and Tctliys, and 
father of the Sirens by Sterupe, the daugh- 
ter of Porthaon. As a water-god he was 
! capable of metamoi-phosis, appearing now 
as a birll, then as a snake, and again as a 
bull-faced man. In fighting with Heracles 
for tlie possession of Ileiaueira, he lost one 
horn, but got it back in exchange for tlie 
horn of Amalthcia (q.v.). As the oldest 
and most veucralfie of river-gods, he was 
worshipped all over Greece and her colonies, 
especially Rhodes, Itaty, and Sicily. Tlie 
oracle of Dodona, in every answer which 
it gave, added an injunction to sacrifice to 
Aohelous; and in religious usage his name 
stood for any stream or running water, 

Acheron. A river in the lower W’-orld. 
(See Hades, Realm of.) 

Achilles (Gr. Achilleus) . (1) Son of Peleus 
(king of the Myrmidons in Thos.sa]ian 
Phthia) by the Hereid Thetis, grandson of 
.®acus, great-grandson of Zeus, In Horner 
he is duly brought up by his mother to 
man’s estate, in close friendship with his 
older cousin Patroclus, the son of Menoetius, 
a half-brother of yEacus; is tauglit the 
arts of war and eloquence by Phosnix [g.v.) 
and that of healing by the centaur Chiron, 
his mother’s grandfather. But later le- 
gends lend additional features to the story 
of his youth. To make her son immortal, 
Thetis anoints him with ambrosia by day, 
and holds him in tbe fire at night, to destroy 
whatever mortal element he has deiuved 
from his father, until Peleus, coming in one 
night, sees the boy baking in the fii'e, and 
makes an outcry ; the goddess, aggrieved at 
seeing her plan thwarted, deserts husband 
and child, and goes liome to the Nereids, 
According to a later story she dipped the 
child in the river Styx, and thus matle him 
invulnerable, all but the heel bj’’ which she 
held him. Then Peleus takes the ianfcher- 
Igss boy to Oliirori on Mount Pelion, who 
feeds him on the entrails of lions and boars, 
and the maimow of bears, and instructs him 
in all knightly and elegant arts. At the 
age of six the hoj was so strong and swift 
that he slew wild boars and lions, and. 
caught stags without net or liound. Again, 
as to his share in the expedition to Troy, tlie 
legends differ widely. In Homer, Achilles 
aha Patroclus are at once ready to obey 
the call of Nestor and Odysseiis, and tlioij' 
fathers willingly let them go, accompanied 
by the old man Phoenix. In later legend, 
Thetis, alarmed by the prophecy of Calchas 
that Troy cannot be taken without Achilles. 
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.and foreseeing liia fall in sucli a war, con- 
ducts the boy of nine to the island of Scyros, 
wdiere m leinaie dress he grows up among 
the daughters of king Lycomedes, and by 
one of them, Deidameia, begets Neoptole- 
mus iq.v.). But Calchas betrays his where- 
abouts, and Odysseus, in concert with Dio- 
medes, unmasks the young hero. Dis- 
guised as a merchant, he spreads out female 
ornaments before the maidens, as well as 
a shield and spear ; suddenly a trumpet 
.sounds the call to battle, the maidens flee, 
but Achilles clutches at the arms, and de- 
clares himself eager to fight. At the first 
landing of the Cfreeks, on the Asian coast, 
he wounds Telephus (q.v.) ; at their second, 
•on the Trojan shore, Cycnus (q.v.). Before 
Troy, Homer ma]!;e.s him the chief of Greek 
hei'OGS, whom the favour of Hera and Athena 
.and his own merit have placed above friend 
.and foe. He is graced with all the attri- 
butes of a hero : in birth, beauty, swiftness, 
:Strength, and valour, he has not his peer; 
none can resist him, the very sight of him 
;Strikes terror into the foe. His anger may 
be furious, his grief immoderate ; but his 
nature is at bottom kind, affectionate, and 
generous, even to his enemies. Touching 
is his love for his parents, especially his 
mother, and his devotion to his friends. In 
the first nine years of tbe war he leads the 
Greeks on their many plundering excursions 
around Troy, and destroys eleven inland and 
twelve seacoast towns. The events of the 
tenth year, brought on by the deep grudge 
he boars Agamemnon for taking away 
Briseis (daughter of Brises), form the 
subject of Homers Iliad. When he and 
his men withdraw from the fight, the Tro- 
jans press on irresistibly ; they have taken 
the camp of the Greeks, and are setting 
their ships on fire. In tliis extremity he 
lends Patroelus the arms his father (see 
'Pkleus) had given him, and lets him lead 
the Myrmidons to battle. Patroelus drives 
the Trojans back, but falls by Hector’s 
hand, and the arms are lost, though the 
•tjorpse is recovered. Grief for his friend 
and thirst for vengeance at last overcome 
his g t'udge against Agamemnon. Famished 
by Hepli'cBstns, at the request of Thetis, 
with splendid new arras, including the 
shield of wondrous workmanship, he goes 
out agaiuvSt Hector, well knowing that he 
himself must fall soon after him. He makes 
frightful havoc among the enemy, till at 
last Hector is the only one that dares 
await him without the walls, arid even -he - 
turns in terror at the sight of him. .After- 


chasing him three times round the city, 
Achilles overtakes him, pierces him with 
his lance, trails his bodj'- behind his chariot 
to the camp, and there casts it for a prey 
to the birds and dogs. Then with the 
utmost pomp he lays the loved friend of his 
youth in the same grave-mound, that is to 
hold his own ashes, and founds funeral games 
in his honour. The next night Priam comes 
secretly to his tent, and offei-s ricli gifts to 
ransom Hector’s body ; but Achilles, wdiom 
the broken-down old king reminds of his 
own father, gives it up without ransom, and 
grants eleven days’ truce for the burying. 
After many valiant deeds (see Teojan War), 
he is overtaken hy the fate which he had 
himself chosen ; for the choice had been 
given him between an early death with un- 
djdng fame and a long but inglorious life. 
Hear the Scasan Gate ho is struck by the 
shaft of Paris, guided by Apollo. Accord- 
ing to a later legend he w-as wounded in 
the one vulnerable heel, and in the temple 
of Thymbi’sean Apollo, whither he had gone 
unarmed to be wedded to Priam’s daughter 
Polyxena (g.n.). Greeks and Trojans fight 
furiously all day abottt his body, till Zeus 
sends down a storm to end the fight. Seven- 
teen days and nights the Greeks, with 
Thetis and the sea-goddesses and Mu.se.s, 
bewail the dead ; then amid numerous sacri- 
fices the body is burnt. Next morning the 
ashes, with those of Patroelus and of Nestor’s 
son, Antilochus, whom Achilles had loved 
in the next degree, are placed in a golden 
pitcher, the work of Heph^sstus, and gift of 
Dionysus, and deposited in the famed 
tumulus that crowns the promontoiy of 
Sigeum. The soul of Homers Achilles 
dwells, like other souls, in the lower world, 
and is there seen by Odysseus together with 
the souls of his two friends. According to 
later poets Thetis snatched her son’s body 
out of the burning pyre and carried it to 
the island of LeukS at the mouth of the 
Danube, whore the transfigured hero lives 
on, sovereign of the Pontus and husband of 
Iphigeneia. Others place him in Elysium, 
with Medea or Helena to wife. Besides 
Leuce, where the mariners of Pontus and 
Greek colonists honoured him with offbrings 
and games, he had many other plaeos of wor- 
ship ; the most venerable, however, was his 
tomb on the Hellespont, where he appeared 
to Homer in the full blaze of his armour, 
and struck the poet blind. In works of art 
Achilles was represented as similar to Ares, 
with magnificent physique, and hair bristling 
Updike a mane. One of his most famous 
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a son named Persons. Tlien motlier and cliiid' 
are pnt in a wooden box and tlirown iatO’ 
tbe sea, but they drift to the island of Seri- 
plnis, and are kindly received. Perseus, 
having grown into a hero, sets out with his 
mother to seek Acrisius, who has fled from 
Argos for fear of the oracle coining true ; 
he finds him at Larissa, in Thessaly, and 
kills him unawares with a discus. 

Aero {UeLenvus) A Roman grammarian 
of the end of the 2nd centmy a.d. Re 
wrote commentaries (now lost) on Terence, 
Horace, and perhaps Persius. The collec- 
tion of scholia bearing his name dates 
from the 7th century. 

Acrolitlis. Statues wRose uncovered ex- 
tremities are made of stone, the covered. 


statues is that at Paris (from the Villa 
Borghese), though, many take it for an Ares. 

(2 ) 2 aims j a Greek mathematician of the 
3i'd century A.D. He wrote an introduction 
to the Phamomcna o.f Aratus. 

(3) Ac.hillcs of Alexandria^ about 450 
A.D,, probably a Christian; author of a 
Greek lumance in eight books, the stoiy of 
Cleitophon of Tyre and Leucippe of By- 
zantium, two lovers who pass through a 
long train of adventures before they meet. 
A.s the whole story is put in the mouth of 
the hei’o, many scones, being told at second- 
hand, lose in liveliness ; and the flow of the 
narrative is chocked by too many digres- 
sions, some interesting enough in them- 
selves, by descriptions of places, natural 
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^His house was possibly N.E. of the Ereoh- 
theuiQ. Pisistratus, like the ancient kings, 
had his residence on the Acropolis, and may 
have added the stylobate to the temple of 
-Athene recently identified, S. of the Erech- 
theum. The walls of the fortress proper 
were destroyed in the Persian wars, 480 
.and 479 B.C., and restored by Cimon. But 
the wall surrounding the foot of the hill, 

■ called the FclasgVcOn or PSlarg^kovi, and 
.-supposed to be a relic of the oldest inhabi- 
tants, was left in ruins. Cimon also laid 
the foundation of a new temple of Athene 
■'on the south side of the hill. This temple 
was begun afresli and completed in the 
unost splendid style by Pericles, and called 
the Parthenon. {See Parthenon.) Pericles 
■at the same time adorned the approach to 
the west side of the Acropolis with the 
-glorious Propplcea, and began to rebuild 
the Erechtheum in magnificent style. {See 
Ereohtheum, PROPYLi[CA.) There were 
•several other sanctuaries on the Acropolis, 
that, for instance, of Artemis Brauronia, on 
^.he S.E. side of the Propjdsea; the beautiful 
dittle temple of Athene Nike to the S.W. ; 

■ and the Pandroseum adjoining the temple 
■of Erechtlieus. There were many altars, 
that of Zeus Hypatos for example, and 
•countless statues, among them thatof Athene 
Promachos, with votive offerings. Among 
the numerous grottos in the rock, one on 
the north side was dedicated to Pan, another 
•to Apollo. 

Acta. The Latin term for official records 
■of transactions, including Acta seiicitus and 
Acta popull Rumania both established by 
'Cresar in his first consulship, B.C. 59. (1) 
Acta seimtm. Ctesar’s law decreed that all 
transactions of the senate should bo regu- 
larly written down and published, which had 
onty been done hitherto in exceptional cases. 
The written reports were continued under 
the Empire, but Augustus put a stop to their 
publication. These documents were pre- 
soiu'ed among the state archives and in the 
public libraries, where tliey could only be 
inspected by permission of the city pre- 
fect. At fii'st a temporary duty imjjosed 
•on individual senators, the business of 
reporting grew into a separate office held 
in rotation, with the title of Ah actis 
senafm^ and the officer holding it had a 
•considerable staff of writers under him, 
•called Actiiari^, (2) The Ackt (ditirna) 
popuU (Romani), or Acta pvMica, urbduWi, '., 
urbiSy diurna populi, or simply Acta or 
Duima, were an official daily chronicle, ' 
•which, in addition to official reports of": 


events in the imperial family, and state 
and city affairs, contained regulations by 
the magistrates, transactions and decrees 
of the senate, accidents, and family news 
communicated to the editors. They were 
publicly exhibited on a wliitened board 
(album), which any one might read and 
copy; and there were men who made a 
business of multiplying and transmitting 
such news to the provinces. After a time 
the originals were placed among the .state- 
archives for the benefit of those who wished 
to consult them. 

ActsBoii (Gt. Alx taifm). Son of Aristreus by 
AutonOe, the daughter of Oadmus of Thebes, 
was trained by Ohiron into a finished 
huntsman. Having either seen Artemis 
(Diana) when bathing, or boasted his su- 
periority in the chase, he was changed by 
her into a stag, and torn to pieces by his 
own bounds on Mount Oithasron. The 
hounds looked everywhere for their master, 
and would not be pacified till Chiron 
showed them an image of him. His statue 
was often set up on hills and rocks as a 
protection against the dangerous heat of the 
dog-days, of which probably the myth itself 
is but a symbol. 

Actoridae, Actoriones. See Moliones. 

Actuarius. See Acta. 

Acusilaiis. See Lo&ograpi-ii. 

Admetus. Son of Blieres, king of PhSrae 
in Thessaly, who took part in the Caly- 
donian boar-hunt and the voyage of the 
Argo. Apollo served him for a time as a 
shepherd, either from love and as a reward 
for his i)ieby, or to expiate a capital crime. 
When Admetus wooed Alcestis, the daughter 
of Bellas, and her father would only give her 
to one who should yoke lions and boars to 
a chariot, he fulfilled the task with Apollo's 
help ; indeed, the god even prevailed on the 
Moirai to release him from death, provided 
that any one would volunteer to die for him. 
He is at length seized with a mortal sickness, 
and his aged parents refusing to give up the 
remnant of their days for him, Alcestis dies 
for her husband, but is sent back to the 
upper world by Pensephone, or, according 
to another story, is rescued out of the hands 
of Hades by Heracles. 

- Adonis. Sprung, aocoi'ding to the com- 
mon legend, from the unnatural love of 
the Cyprian princess Myrrha (or Smyrna) 
for.' her father Oinyras, who, on becoming 
a,ware of the crime, pursues her with a 
sword ; but she, praying to • the gods, is 
changed into a myrtle, out of whose hark 
springs the beautiful Adonis, the beloved 
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of Apin-odite. While yet a youth, he dies 
wounded by a boai' in hunting ; the god- 
dess, inconsolable, makes the anemone 
grow out of his blood. As she will not 
give up her darling, and Persephone has 
fallen in love with him, 2Ieus decrees 
that he shall pass half the year with one 
and half with the other goddess. Adonis 
( = lord) wns properly a Syrian god of nature, 
a type of vegetation, which after a brief 
blo-ssoming always dies again. The myth 
was embodied in a yearly Peast of Adonis 
held by women, which, starting from Byblos 
in Syria, the cradle of this worship, came by 
way of Cyprus to Asia Minor and Greece, 
then under the Ptolemies to Egypt, and 
in the imperial age to Rome. When the river 
Adonis by Byblos ran red with the soil 
washed down from Lebanon by the antnmn 
rain, they said Adonis was slain by the boar 
in the mountains, and the water was dyed 
with his blood. Then the women set out 
to seek him, and having found a figure that 
they took to be his coi'pse, performed his 
funei’al rites with lamentations as wild as 
the rejoicings that followed over his re- 
surrection w^ere licentious. The feast was 
held, in the East, with great magnificence. 
In Gb’eece the celebration was much simpler, 
a leading feature being the little “ Adonis- 
gardens,” viz, pots holding ail kinds of 
herbs that come out (luiokly and as quickly 
■fade, which were finally thrown into the 
water. At the court of Alexandria a 
figure in costly apparel was displayed on a 
silver bier, and the next morning carried 
in procession by the women to the sea, 
and committed to the waves. In most 
places the feast was held in the hottest 
season.. ' 

Adoption. (1) At Athens adoption took 
place either in the adopter’s lifetime or by 
will; or again, if a man died childless and 
intestate, the State interfered to bring into 
his house the man next entitled by the Attic 
law of inheritance as heir and adoptive son, 
so that the race and the religious rites 
])ec\iliar to it might not die out. None but 
the independent citizen of respectable char- 
acter could adopt, and he only while he 
was as yet without male heirs. If there 
were daughters, one of them was usually 
betrothed to the adopted son, and the i-est 
portioned off with dowries. If after that a 
male heir was horn, he and the adopted had 
equal rights. 

(2) At Rome there were two kinds of 
adoption, both requiring the adopter to ' 
be a male and childless : AvTogatid and 


Adoption proper. The former could only- 
take place where the person to be adopted 
was independent {siu juris), and his adopter 
had no pi'ospect of male offspring; at the 
instance of the pontifex, and after full proof' 
of admissibility, it had to be sanctioned 
bj^ the comitia curiata. Adoption ])roper' 
applied to those still under paternal rule 
(paU'ia jpotestas), the father selling his son 
by formal mancipedio {q.v.) to the adopter,, 
who then, the paternal power being thus 
abolished, claimed the son before the court 
as his own, and the father allowed him to be 
adjudged to him. By either transaction the 
person adopted passed completely over into-' 
the family and rank of the adopter, and 
naturally took his name in full, hut with the 
addition of a second cognomen formed from 
his own former nomen gentile by the suffix 
-anus,e.g, Publius Cornelius Scipio ACmili- 
anus (son of Lucius JSmilius Paullus). 
Women too could be adopted, but not 
arrogated ; neither could they adopt. At the 
latter end of the Republic %ve find a testa, - 
mentary Adoption in existence, which at 
first likewise produced a change of name, 
but not of status. 

Adrasteia. See Nejiesis. 

Adrastus. Grandson of Bias, son of Trilaus- 
and Lysimitche. In a quarrel between the 
three houses reigning in Argos, theBiantida*, 
MSlampodidfc, and Prastidse, he is driven 
out by Amphiaraus, who also killed his- 
father, flees to his mother’s father, king 
Polybus of Sicj^onjaiul inherits his kingdom. 
But, reconciled to Amphiaraus, to whom 
he gives his sister Eri})hyle, he returns, 
and rules over Argns. During one stormy 
night a great scuflle is heard outside the 
palace : two fugitives, Potyneices son of 
tEdipus of Thebes, and Tydeus son of 
(Eneus of Calf^lon (one wrapped in a lion’s, 
hide, the other in a boar-skin), have souglit 
refuge in the front-court, and are fighting ibr 
a night’s lodging. Adrastus, coming fni-th, 
recognises the fulfilment of an oracle which 
had bidden him marry his daughters to a 
lion and a boar. He gives Argeia to Poly- 
neioes and De'ip^'le to Tydeus, prornisiiig 
to conduct those" princes home and rein- 
state them in their rights. Thus began 
under his lead the far-famed and, fatal ex- 
. pedition of the Seuen against Thehes (g.v.). 
He alone escapes destruction by the help 
of his divine winged steed Aroion. Ten 
yea,r's after, with the sons of the slain, the 
Bp%g6ni (^•■w.), and his own son .iEgialeiis, 
he again marches upon Thebes, takes and 
.•destroys the town, but loses Ms son, and 
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dies of grief on iiis w&j Lome at Megara, 
wliere, as well as at Sicyon and Athens, he 
was worshipped as a hero. 

Advocatiis. At Borne, tinder the Bepuh- 
lic, a competent friend who gave his advice 
in a law-snit and came into court in person, 
not TO speak (the patrOnibs causie. did that), 
lint to support the cause by his presence. 
3 .£i tlie imjTerial age the term was applied 
to the counsel who pleaded in court in the 
presence of the parties, for doing which 
he was allowed, after the time of Claudixts, 
to talte a moderate fee. 

Adytdn. In many Greek temples, a space 
set apart, sometimes underground, and only 
entci’ed by the priest, a holy of holies, 
{8m Temple.) 

■Jla. The realm of the mythic iEetes ; 
afterwards supposed to he Colchis on the 
Euxine. 

.2Eacus(Gr..4'/«7t:o.s). Ancestor of the hei'oic 
iEacidse ; son of Zeus by .dilgina, a daughter 
of the river-god Asopus in Phlius, whom 
the king of gods, in the form of an eagle, 
carried off to the island named after her, 
where her son was born. As king of JUglna 
he ruled the Myrmidons, xvhom Zeus at his 
request created out of ants (Gr. myrmckes) 
to people his island, which, according to 
one story, was uninhabited, according to 
another, stricken with pestilence. Beloved 
by the gods for his piety, when a di'ought 
desolated Gi'eece, his intercession obtained 
rain from Zeus ; and the grateful Greeks 
built him in yEgina a temple enclosed hy 
a marble wall. Pindar says he helped 
Poseidon and Apollo to rear the walls of 
Troy, erecting that very portion which was 
afterwards scaled by his son Tehtmon, and 
his grandson Beoptolemus. His justice 
caused him after death to be made a judge 
in tlio lower world. At iEgina and Athens 
he was worshipped as a demigod. His sons 
by CMnron\s daughter Euclci's wore Telamon 
and Peleiis, the fathers of Ajax and Achilles ; 
another son Phocus, by the Heroxd Psamflthe, 
was slain by his half-brothers, for which 
their father banished them. 

jEdiles, At Borne, two sets of magistrates, 
the Plebeian {ivdiles -plcbis or pleheii) and 
the Cvirule {(vdiles GfirRles)- (1) The txyo ; 
Plt’helan JEdlles were apiointed B.C. 494 at 
the same time wdth the Tribuneship of the , 
Plebs, as servants of the Tribunes, and at^ 
first ];)robably nominated by them till 471, 
when, like them and under their presi-' 
dency, they began to be elected .by the , 
whole body of the Plebs. They took fheir 
name from the temple, (cades) of the pier ] 


beian goddess Ceres, in which their ofiicial 
archives were kept. Beside the cixstoily 
of the pleM-sclta, and afterwards of tlie 
senatus-considta, it was their duty to make 
arrests at the bidding of the tribunes ; to 
cany out the death-seutenccs whicli they 
passed, by hurling the criminal down from the 
Tarpeian rock ; to look after the importation 
of corn ; to watch the traffic in the markets ; 
and to organize and superintend the Plebeian 
and Boman Games. Like the tribxmes, they 
could only be chosen from the body of the 
Plebs, and wox'e no badge of office, not so 
much as the toga pnetexta, even after they 
became an authority independent of the 
tribunes. (2) The CuTule JEdiles^ from B.C. 
366, were talcen at first from the Patrician 
body alone, soon after from Patiucians and 
Plebeians by turns, and lastly from either. 
Elected yearly in the comitia tributa under 
the presidency of a consul, they were, from 
the first, officers of the wffiole people, though 
low in rank ; they sat in the sella mruliSj 
fi’om which they took their name, and wore 
as insignia the toga pradexta. As in rank, 
so in the extent of their powers they stood 
above the Plebeian JEdiles, being entitled 
to exercise civil jurisdiction in market busi- 
ness, wffiere the latter coxilcl only impose a 
fine. The functions of the two were very 
much alike, compiising : (i) the sux:)erin- 
tendence of trade in the market, where they 
had to test weights aixd measures, and the 
quality of goods ; to keep down the price of 
provisions, both by prohibitive measures, 
especially against regraters of corn, and by 
the purchase and liberal distribution of 
food (cttm annOnce) ; and, as regards the 
money-market, to prosecute those wdio 
transgressed the law^s of usury; (ii) the 
care of the streets and buildings within 
the city and the circuit of a mile outside, by 
cleansing, paving, and impj'oving the streets, 
or stirring xxj) those w^ho were bound to do 
it; by seeing that the street ti’affic wms 
unimpeded ; Ly keeping in repair tlie 
temples, public buildings, and works, such 
as sewers and aquedxicts, and seeing that 
these latter and the fire-apparatus were in 
wmi'king order; (iii) a superintendence of 
health and morals^ including the inspec- 
tion of baths, taverns, and low houses, the 
putting down of all that endangered public 
order and decency, e.g. games of hazard, 
breaches of sumptuaiy law's, introduction 
of -foreign religions, etc. ; (iv) the exhi- 
. bition of Games (of which the Boman and 
Megalensian devolved on the curule, the 
'Plebeian on the plebeian sediles), the super- 
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vision of feeiiiviiies at tlio ferim Latinoi 
a.nd at games given by private men. The 
cost of the games given by themselves 
thej’- defrayed partly out of a snm set apart 
bj'- the State, bnt utterly inadeqtxate to the 
largo demands of later times ; partly out of 
the proceeds of fines which were also spent 
on public buildings, and partly out of their 
own resources. Thus the sedileship became 
an expensive luxury, and its enjoyment less 
and less accessible to men of moderate 
means. Ambitions men often spent in- 
credible sums in getting up games, to win 
the people’s favour with a view to higher 
honoxirs, though the sedileship was not 
necessary as a stepping-stone to these. In 
Cicero’s time the legal age for the curule 
sedileship was thirty-seven. From b.c. 366 
their number was unchanged, till Ceesar 
in B.C. 44 added two more, the Plebeian 
jEdiles Cericiles, to xvhom alone the cura 
annonoi and the management of the ludi 
Ceriales were entrusted. Under the 
Empire the office of sedile lost mxxch in 
importance by some of its functions being 
handed over to separate officers, especially 
by the traxxsfei’ence of its jxxrisdiction and 
its conti'ol of games to the pi’setors ; and it 
fell into sxich contempt, that even Axxgustxxs 
had to make a tenure of it, or the tribxme- 
ship, a condition of eligibility to the 
prsBtorship ; and succeeding emperors often 
had to fill it by compulsion. In the 3rd 
century a.d. it seems to have died out alto- 
gether. 

jEdituus or iJlditumxis. The overseer of 
a temple that had no pxuest of its own (sec 
Priests) ; also a major-domo. (See Slaves.) 

Aedon. Daughter of Pandareos, wife of the 
Theban king Zetlius, and mother of Itjdxxs. 
Envioxis at her sister-iu-laxv, NiSbe, having 
six sons, she tries to kill the eldest, but 
by mistake kills her own. She is changed 
by Zeus into a nightingale, and for ever 
bewails her son. Later legend makes her 
the wife of an artificer Polytechnus at 
Ooldphon in Lydia ; she stirs the anger of 
Hera by boasting that she lives more happily 
with her husband than the goddess with 
Zeus. Hera sends Eris ( = strife) to set on 
foot a wager between husband and wife, that 
whichever finishes first the piece of work 
they have in hand (he a chair, she a gar- 
ment) shall make the other a present of a 
slave-girl. By Hera’s help Aedon wins, • 
and Polytechnus in vexation fetches her : 
sister, Oheliddnis, on a false pretext, from _ 
her father’s hoxise, and having reduced her ' 
to submission on the way, and bound .her 


to secrecy on pain of death, presents her 
to his wife unrecognised as a slave. One 
day Aedon overhears her sister lamenting 
her lot at a fountain, and concerts with her 
to slay Itylus, cook him, and set him befoi-'o 
his father to eat. On learning the truth, 
Polytechnus pursues the sister to lier home ; 
but there the gods, to prevent more liorrors, 
turn them ail into birds, making Pandareos 
an osprey, his wife a kingfisher, Poly- 
toohnus a pelican, Chelidonis a swallow, 
and Aedon a nightingale. (Comp, Proone.) 

.ffiietes. Son of Helios and the Ocean 
nymph Perseis, brother of Oiroe and 
Pasiphae, king of iEa, father of Medea and 
Absyrtus by the ocean nymph Idyia. (Sec 
Argoxlvuts and Medea.) 

.®geus. Sou of Pandion (q.v. 2) and 
Pelia. Having with the help of his brothers 
Lycus, Pallas, and Msus wrested x4.ttica 
from the sons of his uncle Metion, who had 
driven out his father, he seized the sole 
sovereignty. Dethi’oned by his brother 
Pallas and his sons, he was rescued and 
restored by his son Thesexxs (q.v.). Plaving 
slain Androgeos, son of Minos he 

was conquered by that king, and compelled 
to send seven youths and seven maidens to 
Crete every nine years as victims to the 
Minotaur. When Theseus set out to free 
his country from this tribute, he agreed in 
case of success to exchange the black sail 
of his ship for a white ; but he forgot to 
do so, and iEgeus seeing the old sail on the 
returning vessel, gave up his son for lo.st, 
and threw himself into the sea, which is 
sxxpposed to have been named after him 
the fiSgean. He had a herOon or shrine at 
Athens. Childless by his first two niar- 
I’iages, and ascribing the fact to the anger 
of Aphrodite, he is said to iiave introduced 
her worship into Athens. (For his son 
Medxxs by Medea, see both.) 

.Ugiale (Hr. JEgirdefa). Daughter of Ad- 
rastus of Ai’gos, wife of Diomtides (q.v.). 

.ffigiMeus. Son of Adrastus of Argos, and 
one of the Epigdni (g.u.), who fell before 
Thebes. 

iEgina, a nymph, daughter of the rivei*- 
god Asopus, and, by Zeus, mother of fiSaeus 
(q.m).^ 

uSEgiaetan Sculptures, The marble pedi- 
ments of Athena’s temple at Jilgma, dis- 
covered in 1811, restored by Thorwaldsen, 
and preserved in the G-iyptothek at Munich. 
Their great value consists in. the full light 
they throw on the condition of Greek art, 
■especially of the fiilginetan school, in b.c. 
480. (Comp, SCULPTURE;) Both groups 
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present, witli lifelilce accuracy and in strictly 
symmetrical distribution, combats of the 
Greeks before Troj’-, while Athena in the 
centre, as protectress of the Greeks, retains 
the rigid attitude of the ancient religious 
statues. Of the figures, originally twenty- 
two in number, ten in the west pediment 
representing the contest for the body of 
Patroclus, are complete, while the eleventh 
is preserved in fragments ; of those in the 
east pediment representing Heracles and 
Tclrimmi shielding the fallen O’icles from 
IjaSmedbn, five remain and many fragments. 

iEgis. The storm-cloud and thunder- 
cloud of Zeus, imagined in Homer as a 
shield forged by Hephmstus, blazing bright- 
ly and fringed with tassels of gold, in its 
centre the awe-inspiring Gorgon’s head. 
"When Zeixs shakes the aegis, it thunders 
and lightens, and horror and perdition fall 
upon those against whom it is lifted. It is 
borne not only by Zeus “ the iEgis-bearer,” 
but by his daughter Athena, and occasionally 
by Apollo. As the same word means a goat- 
skin, it was explained in later times as the 
skin of the goat which had suckled Zeus 
in his infancy. At the bidding of the 
•oracle, he drew it over his thunder-shield 
in the contest with the Giants, and fastened 
■on it the Gorgon’s head. When the segis 
became a standing attribute of Athena, it 
was represented as a skin either shaggy or 
scaly, with a fringe of snakes and the 
Gorgon’s head in the middle, and either 
serving the goddess as a breastplate, or 
hanging behind to screen the back and 
shoulders, or fastened like a shield on the 
left arm. 

.ffigisthns. Son of Thyestes and his daugh- 
ter Pel6pia. At his birth he was exposed 
by his mother, and brought up by shepherds. 
His uncle Atreus, husband to Pelopia, finds 
him and brings him to Mycense, thinking 
him to be his own son ; but JEgisthns and 
his real father contrive to kill him and 
seize the sovereignty of Mycense. ^ 


Atreus.) This position he loses again by 
his cousin Agamemnon’s return from exile ; 
but during that hei'o’s absence at Troy he 
seduces his wife Clyttninnestra, and with 
her help slays him treacherously on his 
return. In the eighth year after this deed 
comes yoxmg Orestes, and avenges his 
father’s death by slaying JEgisthus. 

.®gle. One of the Hesperides (q.v.). 
iEgyptus, Son of Belus and twin-brother 
of Danahs (q.v.), who subdued the land of 
the MelampodSs (Blackfeet), and named it 
after himself. Ignorant of the fate of his 
fifty sons, he comes to Argos and there dies 
of grief at their death; another account 
represents his only surviving son as recon- 
ciling him to his brother. 

iElianiis. (1) The Tactician, a Greek 
writer on war, about 100 a.d., composed a 
work dedicated to Trajan on the Greek 
order of battle, with special reference to 
Macedonian tz.ciic&(Tald%k& The67-ia) , -which 
is extant both in its original and in an 
enlarged form. The original used falsely 
to be attributed to Arrian. 

C 2) Claudius JElianus, called the- Sophist, 
a Boman of Prseneste, w-ho Avrote in Greek, 
lived at Home in the 2nd century A.n. as 
teacher of rhetoric. His surviving works 
are ; (1) 20 insignificant Peasants' Letters, 
so called because attiibated to Attic pea- 
sants ; (2) Varim Misforim or miscellanies, 
in 14 books, some preserved only in extracts, 
and (3) Le Natura Anwmlium,. The two 
last-mentioned are copious and valuable 
collections of all kinds of curiosities in 
human and animal life, mostly taken from 
' earlier writings now lost. 

Mianum Jus; See Jurisprudence. 
.ffilius. (1) JSlius Caius. See Jukispbu- 
DENOE, 

(2) Lucius JSlius Stilo Pi'ceconlnus, a 
Roman .grammarian born at Lannvium, 
about 150 B.O., an cques, and friend of 
the poet Lxrcilius, to -whom be dedicated 
his first book of Satires; suamamed Stilo 
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(from stilus^ pencil) because lie wrote 
speeches for public men, and Prteconinus 
because his father was a crier {'prceco). He 
was so strongly attached to the party of 
Optimates, that in 100 B.C. he voluntarily 
accompanied Metellus Huniidicus into exile. 
After iiis return he became tbe master of 
Varro and Cicero. 'Well versed in Greek and 
Ijatin literature, he applied himself chiefly 
to studying the oldest relics of his native 
tongue, commented on the Liturgies of the 
Salian priests and the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, and earned the honour of having 
rescued the ancient Latin language from 
oblivion, and preserved some knowledge of 
it to posterity. Such scanty remnants of it 
as have come down to us in glossaries and 
the like seem to be taken chiefly from his 
writings, now all lost. 

(3) and (4) JBlms Lampridius and 
JElius SpaHidmis^ Eoman historians of the 
Empire. {See Sgrtptores Hist. Aug.) 

JJmilius Probus. See Cornelius Nepos. 

JJneas (Greek Aineias). (1) Son of 
Anchises and Aphrodite. Born on the 
mountains of Ida, he is brought up till his 
fifth year his brother-in-law Alcathous, 
or, according to another story, by tbe 
nymphs of Ida, and after his father’s mis- 
fortune becomes imler of Dax’dunos, Though 
near of kin to the royal house of Troj*, he 
is in no hmuy to help Priam till his own 
cattle are carried off by Achilles. Yet he 
is highly esteemed at Troy for his piety, 
prudence, and valour ; and gods come to his 
assistance, in battle. Thus Aphrodite and 
Apollo shield him when his life is threatened 
by Diomed, and Poseidon snatches him out 
of the combat with Achilles. But Priam 
does not love him, for he and his are destined 
hereafter to rule the Trojans. The story of 
his escape at the fall of Troy is told in 
several ways : one is, that he bravely cut 
his way through the enemy to the fastnesses 
of Ida ; another, that, like Antenor, he was 
spared by the Greeks because he had alwaj^s 
counselled peace and the surrender of 
Helena ; a third, that he made his escape in 
the general confusion. The older legend 
represents him as staying in the country, 
forining a new kingdom out of the wreck of 
the Teucrian. people, and handing it down to 
his posterity. Indeed several townsliips on 
Ida always claimed him as their founder. 
The stoiy of his emigrating, freely or under 
compulsion from the Greeks, and founding 
a new kingdom, beyond seas, is clearly of 
post-Homeric date. In the earlier legend 
he is represented as settling hot very far 


from home ; then they extended his wandoi- 
ings to match those of Odysseus, always 
pushing the limit of his voyagings fa.rrher 
and farther west. The poet StesTchuvus 
(about 600 B.C.) is, so far as we know, the 
first wbo brings him to Italy. Later, in 
face of the fast lusing power of Eonie, the 
Greeks conceived the notion that Jihieas 
must have settled in Latium and become 
the ancestor of these Eoinans. This had 
become a settled conviction in their minds 
by the beginning of the 3rd century B.G., 
when TimsBus, in the Eoman interest, com- 
pleted the Legend of ^Eneas, making room 
in it for Latian and Eoman traditions ; and 
at Eome it was soon taken up and developed 
into a dogma of the state religion, repi’e- 
senting the antagonism between Greece 
and Eome, the new Troy. Prom that time 
verse and prose endeavoured to bring the 
various places with which the name of 
iEneas was connected into historic and 
geographic harmony, now building on a 
bare resemblance of names, now following 
kindred fables and the holy places of 
Aphrodite Aineias, a goddess of sea and 
seafaring, whose temples were generally 
fonnd on the coasts. Thus by degrees the 
story took in the main the shajxe so 
familiar to us in Vergil’s Mne'kl. jEueas- 
flees fi’om the flames of Troy, bearing on 
his shoulders the stricken Anchises with 
the Penates, leading his boy Ascilnius and 
folloived by his wife Ci'eusa (who is lost 
on the way), till he comes to Mount Ida, 
There he gathers the remnant of the 
Trojans in twenty ships, and sails by waj? 
of Thrace and L'elos to Crete, imagining 
that to be the destination assigned liim by 
Ajiollo. But driven thence by pestilence, 
and warned in a dream that Italy is his 
goal, he is first carried out of his course to 
Epirus, and then makes his way to Sicily, 
where his father dies. He has just set oat 
to cross to the mainland, when a hurricane 
raised by his enemy iTuno casts him on tiie 
coast of Carthage. Here Juno and Venus 
have agreed that he shall marry I)ido ; but 
at Jupitex^’s command he secretly quits. 
Africa, and having touched at SicilyJ Cumm, 
and Oaieta (Gaeta), arrives, alter seven 
yeai's’ wandering, at the Ti'ber’.'^ nioutli. 
Latinns, king of Latium, gives him leave 
-tO' build a town, and betroths to him his 
daughter Lavinia. Turnns, king of xhv 
Euthli, to whom she had been promised 
before, takes up arms in alliance with 
Mezentixis of Cmi’e ; in twenty dajm the war 
is ended by .iEneas defeatirtg both. Accord- 
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^OIjUS— 

ing to another version (not Vergil’s), he dis- 
appeared after the victory on the Ntimicins, 
and was worshipped as the god Jupiter 
Indiges. The Roman version, in its earliest 
foj'ins, as we see it in iSfsevius and Ennius, 
brought iEiieas almost into contact with 
the founders of Rome, Romulus and Remus 
being regarded as children of his daughter 
Ilia by the god Mars. In later times, to 
fill up duly the space between the Fall of 
Troy and the Founding of Rome, the line 
of Alban kings, descended from Silvius, his 
son by Lavinia, was inserted between him 
anci Romulus. 

(*d) JEne.as^ named ^Hlie Tactician^'’ a 
Greek military author, wrote about 350 B.C. 
a book on the Ai't of War, of which only 
a small part on siege-operations, tisnally 
entitled PoliorkeMkon^ is preserved; it is 
clear in exposition, and contains much 
valuable historical information. 

JEloius. (1) Grandson of Deucalion, son 
of Hellen by the nymph Orse'is, brother of 
Dorus and Xuthus; king of Magnesia in 
Thessaly, and mythic ancestor of the 
.®oiian race, his sons being founders of the 
iEolian settlements spread all over Greece. 
By his wife EnarBU he has seven sons : 
CrBtliGus, founder of lolcus, and father, by 
Tyro, of iEson (Jason’s father), of Pheres 
(founder of Pberse in Thessaly, and father 
of Admetus and Lycurgus), and of Amy- 
thiion (father of Bias and Melampus) ; 
SUyphun^ founder of Ephjrra (Corinth), 
father of Glaucus and grandfather of 
Bellerophon; Atluimds, king of Orchome- 
nus, father of Phrixus and Helle ; Sal- 
mCnicvSf builder of Salmoiie in Elis, father 
of Tjwo ; DoJOrij king of Phoeis, father of 
Actor, Phylucus, and Gephalus; MagnBs, 
father of Dictys and Polydectes, who 
colonize the island of SerTphus (see Per- 
seus); Pcrieres, king of Messenia, father 
of Aphareus and Leucippus. Also five 
daughters: Ccmdce, mother by Poseidon 
of Epopeus and AlOeus (see Aloads) ; 
Alcyone (see Geyx); Peisidice] Cdlyce, 
mother of Endymion ; and Perimedtl. 

(2) In Plomer a son of HippStes, and a 
favourite of the gods, whom iZeus has ap- 
pointed keeper of the winds. On his 
JBolian island, floating in the far west, its 
steep cliff encircled by a brazen wall, he 
lives in unbroken bliss with his wife and 
his six sons and six daughters, whom ho 
has wedded to one another. He hospi- 
tably entertains Odyssexis, gives him the 
unfavourable winds shut up in a leathern 
bag, and a kindly breeze to waft -Mm^pn . 


.ERARIUM. 

his voyage. But when the hero’s comrades 
open the bag, the winds break out and 
blow him hack to the JHoliau Isle ; then 
iEolus drives him from his door as one hate- 
ful to the gods. In the later .legend he 
dwells on one of the ^IEolian isles to the 
north of Sicily, Lipara or Strongyie, where, 
throned on a mountain, he holds the winds 
imprisoned in the hollow of the same ; yet 
he does not seem to have received real 
worship. He was, moreover, brought into 
genealogical connection with yEolus of 
Thessaly, whose son Mimas begets Hippotes, 
and he (by Melanippe) a second JEolus., king 
of ./Eolis in .Etoiia ; this iEolus gives his 
daughter Ar.ne, the beloved of Poseidon, 
to a guest-friend from Metapontum in 
Lucania, where she has two sons by the 
god, the third JSolus and Bcsotus. These, 
adopted by the Metapontian, kill his wife 
Aut6l;^te and run away, Bceotus retuxming 
with Arne to his grandfather, and .iEolus 
settling in the isles named after him, and 
founding the city of Lipara. 

iEora, Festival of the swing. Set 
ICARIUS, 1. 

uEquitas. At Rome, the personification of 
equity or fairness, as opposed to the justice 
that decides by the letter of the law. She 
was represented as a stately vii’gin with 
her left hand open, and often with a pair 
of scales. 

JErarii. By the constitution of Servius 
Tullius (see Centdria), the JErarii were 
citizens not settled on land of their own, 
and therefore not included in any one of the 
property-classes founded on landownersLip. 
The term was also applied to those standing 
outside of the tribal union, who were ex- 
cluded from the right of voting and from 
military service, and were bound to pay 
a poll-tax in proportion to tlieir means. 
Citizens in the classes and tribes could be 
expelled from their tj'ibe by the censors in 
punishment for any fault, and placed 
among the JSrarii. But when the latter 
were likewise admitted into the tribes (b.c. 
308), being enrolled in the city taubes (b.c. 
304), which were on that account less- 
esteemed than the country ones, a penal 
transfer to the JErarii consisted in expulsion 
from one’s proper tribe and removal to one 
of the city tribes till at least the next 
census. 

.ffirarium. The state-treasury of Rome, 
into .which flowed the revenues ordinary 
and extraordinary, and out of which the 
needful expenses were defrayed. It was 
heptin the basement of the temple of Saturn, 
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time aftei' the death of Soci'ates, to whom 
he had clung with faithful affection, in b.o. 
399, jEschines, probably to mend his for- 
tunes, removed to Syracuse, and there found 
a patron in the younger Dionysius. On the 


under the charge of the qumstors. A special 
reserve fund was the JErarium sanctiiis, 
in which the proceeds of receipts from the 
manumission- tax (one twentieth of the freed 
:slave’s value) were deposited in gold ingots. 
When Augustus divided the pro- 
vinces into senatorial and impera- hH 
'torial, there wer-e tico chief treasuries . flH 
The senatoi'ial treasury, which was HH 
.still kept in the temple of Saturn, |H| 
was left under the control of the HH 
rsenate, but only .as a matter of formal BH 
right. Practically it passed into the 
Ihands of the emperors, who also HB 
brought the management of the HH 
treasuries under their own eye by BD 
.appointing, instead of the quaestors, H| 
two prcefecti wrarii taken from those HH 
who had served as prsetors. Besides, HB 
(they diverted into their own Fiscus ljB| 
!all the larger revenues, even those HH 
that legally belonged to the iErarium. |[^B 
When in course of time the returns BH 
from all the provinces flowed into HB 
•ithe imperial treasury, the senatorial ^H 
Jilrarium continued to exist as the city HH 
treasury. The JErdriuin militare ^H 
was a pension - fund founded by ^H 
Augustus in a.d. G, for disabled ^H 
soldiers. Its management was en- ^H 
■trusted to three prcefccti cararii Hf 
militaris. It was maintained out of BH 
■the interest on a considerable fund, fl|H 
and the proceeds of the heiutage and HB 
.-sale diities. ^H 

Aer5pe, Daughter to Catreus of 
Crete (q.v.), who was given xip by her ^H 
father to Nauplius to be sold abroad. , H| 
Married to Atreus (g.v.), she bore ^H 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, bnt was ^H 
thrown into the sea by her husband 
■for her adultery with his brother ^H 
Thyestes. flH 

.fflsacus. Son of Priam by Arisbe, ^H 
who had ioarnt tho art of interpreting 
■dreams from liis maternal grandfather ■■ 
llerops, and being consulted by his ^H 
father as to Hecuba’s bad dreams 
before the birth of Paris, advised ^H 
him to expose a child so clearly BH 
■doomed to be the destruction of 
'Troy. In despair at having caused the' ' 
death of bis wife Asterope (or Hes- , 
poria) he threw himself into the sea, 

•and was changed intoabird, the diver. '■ 
iEscMnes. (1) Tho SooratiCj son of a 
sausage-maker at Athens, lived in the most 
•pinching poverty, ''but would not let it dis-. 
courage him in his zeal for learning; , 'Some 
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' ■ (Ssaples, National Museum.) 

fall of that tyrant, he returned to Atlions, 
and supported himself by •writing speeches 
for’ public men. He composed Dialogues, 
•which -were prized for their faithful de- 




scriptioiis of Socrates, and the elegance of 
their style. Three psendo-Platonio • dia- 
logues conjecturally ascribed to him; 
Tiiat Yirtiui can he Taught^ AxiocJms, or 
(in Death, and Eryxias, or on Riches. But 
it IS doubtful whetlier they are really from 
his hand. 

(2) JEscMnes the Orator, horn at Athens 
B.c. 880, in a low station. As a youth, he 
assisted his father in keeping an elementary 
school, then acted as clerk to sevei'a! in- ' 
hu'ior magistrates, was for a time an actor I 
in Third-rate parts, till an accident removed 
him from the stage, when he became secre- 
tary to the esteemed orators and statesmen 
Aristojihou and Eubulus, at whose recom- 
mendation he was twice elected to a govern- 
ment clei’kship. Having thus acquired a 
sound knowledge of the laws and of legal 
proceedings, and being gifted with consider- 
able talent, fine elocution and a dignified 
manner, to which his experience on the 
stage had contributed, he now came forward 
as a public speaker, and soon became an 
important personage. As a member of the 
embassy sent to Philip of Macedou for the 
conclusion of peace, b.g. 347, he was won 
over by the king to second the plans which 
proved so fatal to Athens, a,nd was therefore 
accused of high treason by Timarchtis and 
Demosthenes in b.c. 345 ; but he managed 
to clear himself by a triumphant attack on 
the private life of Tiniarchus. In B.C. 342 
Deinostheues, who hated him, the head of 
the Macedonian party, as bitterly as he was 
hated by him, renewed the charge in his 
oration On the False Embassy. iEschines, 
however, met it successfully by an equally 
brilliant speech hearing the same title. His 
itiipatriotic conduct occasioned the wuar with 
Piiilip, which led to the overthrow of the | 
Athenians ajid Thebans at Ohmronea, 338, 
and set the seal to the IMacedonian supre- 
macy over Greece. His own fall at last was 
brought on hy his hatred of Demosthenes. 
yDschines had previously brought a charge 
of illegality against Ctesiphon for proposing 
the distinction of a golden crown for 
Demosthenes. The charge was repeated 
B.c. 330, in a bi-illiant oration nominally 
directed A gainst OtesijAion, but really aimed 
at his old rival. He was completely crushed 
by Demosthenes' great speech On the Croivn, 
and being condemned to pay a fine of 1,(^0 
drachmas, went into voluntary exile , at; 
nil odes, where he is said to have opened a 
school of oratory. Thence he removed to' 
Samos, and diedB.c. 314. Beside' the -thtee . 
orations named {Against TimarchiiB, QnFk^' 


False Embassy, Agamst CtestjAton), wc- 
have under his name a collection of twelve 
letters professing to be tvrittenfrom lihodes,. 
but really forged by a later hand. Among 
the orators of his time yEsohines ranks next 
to Demosthenes. His orations are elabor- 
ated with the utmost care and reflexion., 
they have fulness, force, smoothness, and 
grace; but lack the terseness, the rhythm,, 
and the moral inspiration of those of. 
Demosthenes. They were spoken of in 
antiquity as the Three Gi’aces. 

JEschflns. The earliest of the three great 
tragic poets of Greece, son of Eupliorion. 
He was born at Eletisis, near Athens, b.c,. 
525, of an old and noble stock,, fought at 
Iilarathon, Salamis and Plataese, and in his. 
25th year appeared as a writer of tragedies, 
and rival of Pratinas and Chceriitts, though 
he did not win his first victory till 48S B.c.. 
About 476 he lived in Sicity,. at the court 
of Hiero of Syracuse, and composed his. 
yEtnoeans for the consecration of the city ' 
of iEtua, founded hy that king in the place-, 
of the ancient Cataua. On his return to>. 
Athens he was beaten by the young Sophocles- 
withhis very fii-st play,, but vanquished him > 
again the next year wdth the Tetralogy of 
which the Sevtm agamst Thebes formed a 
part. After the performance of his Orestcia, 
B.c. 459, he quitted home once more, per- 
haps in disgust at thegroxving power of the 
democracy; and after three years' residence 
at Gela in Sicily, xvas killed, says one story,, 
by an eagle dropping a tortoise on his bare 
skull. The inhabitants of Gela buried his- 
remains, and honoured them with a .splendid 
monument. At a later time the Athenians,, 
on the motion of the orator Lycurgus,. 
placed a brazen statue of .him, as well as of' 
Sophocles and Euripides, in the theatre ; liy 
a decree of the people a chorus was granted 
for every performance of his plays, and the- 
garland of victory voted him as though he 
were still living among them. His trage- 
dies, like those of the other two, were pre- 
served in a special standard copy, to guard 
them against arbitrary alterations. Hi.s 
son Euphorion was also an esteemed tragic- 
poet, so was his' sister’s son PhSlocles and 
his descendants for- several generations., 
'(^S^ee TRAGEDY.) The number of JSschylus’s 
plays is stated as 90,, of which 82 are still, 
known hy title, bfit only 7 are preserved 
(1) The Persians, performed in 473 b.c.,. 
was named from the chorus. Its subjeci 
was ' the ' same as that of Phryniclras’' 
PJwenusce, the defeat of Xerxes at Salamis,, 
.i>ut was differently treated'. (2) The Severn 
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against Thebes^ part of a Tetralogy, em- 
bracing the cycle of Theban legend, of which 
La'ius and CEdipus formed the first two 
])ieces, and the satyrio di'ama Sphinx the 
conclusion. (3) The Suppliants, the re- 
ception of Diliiaus and his daughters at 
Argos, evidently part of another Tetralo^pr, 
and, to judge by the simple plot and its 
old-ihshioneci treatment, one of his earliest 
works. (4) Prome.the.us Bound, part of a 
Trilogy, the Prometheia, whose first and 
last pieces wore probably Prometheus the 
Pire-bnnger and Prometheus Unbound. 
Lastly, the Oresteia, the one Trilogj^ which 
has survived, consisting of the three 
tragedies, (5) Agamemnon, the murder of 
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that hero on his return home ; (0) The 
OhoephAroi, named from the chorus of 
captive Trojan women offeidng libations 
at Agamemnon’s tomb, in which Orestes 
avenges himself on iEgisthus and Olytsem- 
ne.stra; and (7) 2'he EnmenMes, in which 
Orestes, pursued by the Pttries, is acquitted 
by the Areopagus at Athens, This Trilogy, 
composed h,g. 458, and probably the last 
work exhibited by jEsohylus at Athens, 
gives us an idea of the whole artistic con- 
ception of the poet, and must be iooked txpon 
as one of the greatest works of art ever 
produced. The style is marked by sub- 
limity and majesty, qualities partly attri- 
butable to the courageous and serious temper 
■of the time, but chiefly the offspring of the 


poet’s individuality, which took delight in 
all that is great and grand, and loved to 
express itself in strong, sonorous words, an 
accumulation of epithets, and a profusion 
of bold metaphors and similes. His view 
of the miiverse reveals a profoundly ])hiIo~ 
sophic mind, so that the ancients call him 
a Pythagorean ; at the same time he is pene- 
trated by a heartfelt piety, which conceives 
of the gods as powei’s working in the interest 
of morality. However simple the plot of 
his plays, they display an art finished to 
the minutest detail. His Trilogies cither 
embraced one complete cycle of myths, or 
united separate legends according to their 
moral or mythical affinity; even the satyric 
dramas attached to the Tragedies stand 
in intimate connexion with them. iEsohylus 
is the true creator of Tragedy, inasmuch 
as, by adding a second actor to the first, 
he originated the genuine dramatic dialogue, 
which he made the chief part of the play 
by gradually cutting down the lyrical or 
choral parts. Scenic apparatus he partly 
created and partly completed. He intro- 
duced masks for the players, and by gay 
and richly embroidered trailing garments, 
the high buskin, head-dresses, and other 
means, gave them a grand imposing aspect, 
above that of common men ; and he fitted 
up the stage with decor, ative painting and 
machinery. According to the custom of 
the time, he acted in his own plays, practised 
the chorus in their songs and dances, and 
himself invented new dance figures. 

JSsculapius. See Asclepius. 

,®son, son of Grethens by Tyro (sec 
.Eolus, 1), kingof lolcos in Thessaly, was de- 
posed by his half-brother Pellas, and killed 
while his son Jason was away on the Argo- 
uautic Expedition. {Comp. AEfiOKTAUTB.) 

Esopus ((jfr. Aisopos). The famo us wri ter 
of fables, the first author who created an 
independent class of stories about animals, 
so that in a. few generations his name and 
person had become typical of that, entire 
class of literature. In course of time, 
thanks to his plain, popular manner, the 
story of his own life was enveloped in an 
almost inextricable tissue of tales and 
traditions, which represent him as uti ugly 
hunchback and bnifoon. In the Middle 
Ages these were woven into a kind of 
romance. A Phrygian by birth, and living 
in the time of the Seven Sages, about 600 
B.C., he is said to have been at first a slave 
to several masters, till ladmon of Samos set 
him free. That he^next lived at the court 
of Croesiis, and being sent by him on an 
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erabass}’- to Delphi, was murdered by the ished b.C. 300. In his pictures of Roman 
priests there, is pure fiction. Under his life he took Menander for his model, and 
namu were propagated in all parts of Greece, with great success. Cicero calls him witty 
at first only b}?- tradition in the mouth of and a master of language. To judge by 
the people, a multitude of prose tales teach- the number of the titles of his comedies 
lug the lessons of life under the guise of which have survived (more than forty, with 
fables about animals. We know how scanty fragments), he was a prolific author : 
Socrates, during his last days in prison, from them we gather that his subjects were 
was engaged in turning the fables of iEsop mostly taken from family life. His plays 
into verse. The first written collection up- kept possession of the stage longer than 
pears to have been set on foot by Demetrius those of most comic poets, being still acted 
of Phalenim, B.c. 300. The collections of in Nero’s time. 

zhwjis Fables that have come down to us Aga,medes. Son of Erginns of Orcho- 
are, in part, late prose renderings of the menus, and a hero of the building art, like 
version in^ choliambics by Babrius his bi'other Trophonius {q.v). 

which still retain here and there a scrap Agamemnon. The Atreid, i,e. son of 
of verse; partty px'oducts of the rhetorical Atx’eus, and bx'other of Menelaus, Driven 
schools, and therefore of vexy different fx-om Mjmexiifi after the murder of Atreus 
pei’iods and degi’ees of meidt. iq-'o.) by Thyestes, the two young princes 

.ffisymnetEB (“ I’egulators,” “judges ”). A fly to Spai’ta, whei’e king Tyndareos gives 
name given in some Greek cities to the them his daughters in marriage, Clytmin- 
ordinaiy magistx'ates and judicial fxxnotion- nestra to Agamemnon, and Helena to 
aides. In eai'lier times the term wms also Menelaus. While the latter inliexdts his 
applied to persons appointed for a definite father-iu-law’s kingdom, Agamemnon not 
term (or until the completion of their task) only drives his xxncle out of Mycenae, but 
for putting an end, by legislation, to in- so extends his dominions that in the war 
ternal quarrels. Sometimes an wsymnetes against Troy for the I'ecovery of Helena the 
was voluntarily chosen by the community chief command is entrusted to him as the 
for life, and entrusted with supreme and mightiest prince in Greece. He contributes 
unlimited power. The office of cesymnetcs one hundred ships manned with wariiors, 
may to a certain extent be compai'ed with beside lending sixty to the Arcadians. (On 
the Roman dictatorship, though the latter the immolation of his daughter Iphigeneia 
was never conferred without a strict limi- at Aulis, see Iphigeneia.) In Homer he is 
tation of time. one of the bravest fightex’S befox-e Troy ; yet, 

jSEthra, daughter of Pittheus, king of by arrogantly refusing to let Ghryses, priest 
TrmzOii, mother of Theseus by /Egeus or, of Apollo, ransom his daughter Ohryseis, 
according to another account, by Poseidon, who had fallen to Agamemnon as the prize 
While Homer merely mentions her as a of war, he brings a plague on the Grecian 
servant of Helen at Ti'oy, later legend host, which he afteiwards almost ruins by 
adds that, wdien the Dioscxlri took A]>lxidnse ruthlessly carr3dng off BriseLs the pi'ize of 
and set free their sister whom Theseus Achilles, who henceforth sits sulking in his 
had carried off, they conveyed .(Ethra to tents, and refuses to fight. After the fall 
S])arta as a slave, whence she accompanied of Ti'Oy, Agamemnon comes home with his 
Helen to Troy ; and that on tlxe fall of that captive, the princess Cassandra ; but at 
city, tliO}- bx’onght her gi’andsons Acamas supper he and liis comrades ai-e murdered 
and DemSphocin back to Athens. by lii.s wife’s lover jEgisthus, while the queen 

Aetioxi. A Greek painter in the latter liex'self kills Cassandra. Such is Homer’s 
half of the 4th century B.C., especially account; the tragic poets make ClytsTem- 
faxued for his picture of Alexander the xxestra, in revenge of her daughter’s imxno- 
Great’s wedditxg with the beautiful Roxana, lation, throw a not over Agamexnnon while 
B.c. 328. bathing, and kill him with the help of 
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mixed wine were made at meals. In works- 
of art he is represented as a yonih, hoMing 
in one hand a horn of plenty and a bowl, in 
the other a poppy and ears of corn. {Conq/, 
Evbntus.) 

Agathon. A ti'agic poet of Athens, born 
B.C. 448, a friend of Euripides and Platn^ 
nniversaily celebrated for his beauty and 
refined culture. The banquet he gave in 
honour of his dramatic Auctory of B.C. 417 
is immortalized in Plato’s Sympoaton. B.e 
was, together Avith Euripides, at the court 
of Arcliclaus, king of Macedonia, and pro- 
bably died there about B.C. 402. He appears 
to have carried still further the rhetorical 
manner of Euripides, adopting entirely the 
AdeAVS of the sophist Gorgias; and his- 
nambj^^-pamby style is ridiculed by Aristo- 
phanes. On the .stage he introduced seA*eral 
innovations : he Avas the fir.st to make the 
chorus a mere intermezzo, having nothing 
to do AA’ith the action, and in his tragedy 
of AnthUs (=floAA'er) he iiiA-ented both 
characters and plot for himself, instead of 
resorting to old myths. 

Agave (Gr, Agauc). Daughter of Cadmus 
and Avife of Echion. )She, Avith other Avomen, 
in a bacchanalian frenzy 
tore to pieces her OAvn son 
Pentheus (q.v,). M \ 

Agdistis. /SheEnEA. I 

Ages. Since the time of i 

Hesiod, the Greeks, and the | ,j [f'vVI 4^1 
Homans after them, gene- / 

rally assumed the existence J 

of four ages. 

(1) The age of gold, in * aoavb wnu 
which Kronos or Saturnus the .ukau or 
Avas king. During this i'esthet’s, 
period mankind enjoyed per- 
petualyouth, Joy, and peace * J" 
undisturbed, reaping in their fulnc.s3 the 
fruits which the etirth spontaneously brought- 
forth. Death came upon thorn like a soft 
slumber; and after it they became good 
dce.m6nes^ Avatching men like guardians in 
their deeds of justice and injustice, and 
hovering round them Avith gifts of wealth. 

(2) The golden age was .succeeded by 
that of silver. Thi.s was inferior to tluv 
golden, both in physical' and mental force. 
The people of the silver age remained for 
a hundred years in the condition of cliildren, 
■simple and weakly. Even if they attained 
maturity, their folly and aiTogance pre- 
vented their living long. They continued 
to exist after death as spirits, lixang be- 
..neath the earth, but not immortal. 

(S) -Eeus then created the brazen age, so- 


AAdiose AAm,ter imparted poetic inspiration. 
A,lso the nymph of the same, daughter of 
the river-god Permessus. 



AGJELA AGEE PUBLICUS. 


iiuxiisd VjOcansG iii it all implements were State raannsoinent. and wns lot hy ilio 
made of brass. Tlie men, JurnisLod with censors. Of nnenltivated distriois. the 
g’igcni’de limbs and in‘e.sistible physical State, by public jmoclamation, gave n. pro- 
stre.jigth, destroyfjd each other by deeds of visional right of seisin, occKjJdfio, v.dth a 
violence, and. perished at their death, view to cultivation, in consideration of a 

(4 1 The imii age succeeded. This was tithe of the corn raised and a lift h of the 
the genci’alieu of work and laboidous agri- fruit, and reserving its right of resamprinu. 
ciili lire. Care and toil lill up the day and Such seisin, was called pofnic.^sio. It could 
night ; trutli and modesty are dopaidcd ; mis- be bequeathed or otherwise alienated, yet 
cliief alone .survives, and thex’o is nothing never became pxrivate property, but re- 
to ari-est the progress of decay. mained a I'ont-paying and resxunable pro- 

Agela. In Ci’ete, an association of youths porty of the State, Though the Plebeians 
for joint training ; xiydCitcs^ the captain of had as good a right to occupy lands xvon 
an agela. {See Education', 1.) by their aid as the Patricians, yet i.n. 

Ageladas. A Greek artist of the first half the early times of the Republic tbi.s light 
of the 5th centui’yB.c., famed for bis images was exercised b 3 ^ the latter alone, partly 
of gods and Olympian victors, wrought in because they had the greater command 
metal. His I'eputation was much enhaxxced of means and men, and parity because by 
by the fact that Phidias, Myi-on, and Poty- tlie light of the stronger they e.xcladed 
clitns xvere his pupils. the Plebeians from benefiting by the Ager- 

Agema^. The guard in the Macedonian Pnb liens. Against this usurpation tb& 
army ; in which the cavalry were a troop Plebeians waged a bitter and unbroken 
{tie) formed of noblemen’s sons who had wai’fare, claiming not only a share in newly 
groxvnupaspagesin the rojml service, while conquered lands, but a xvholesale redistri- 
the infantry consisted of the hypaspisUc bution of existing possess'iones, wlnlo the 
{ept'.), to whom the argyrmpides were Patricians strained every nerve to maintain 
ad(,lcd later as heavy infantry, their vested interests, and managed to 

Agenor. (1) Son of Poseidon and Libjm, thwart the execution of all the enactments 
king of PhcBuicia, brother to JBelus, and passed from time to time in favour of the 
fatlxer of Cadmus and Europa {epv.). Plebeians. Even the law of the tribune 

(2) Son of Antenor by Theano, a priestess Gains Licinius Stolo (b.c. 377), limiting 
of Athena, and one of the bravest heroes possessiones to 500 ifiijera (acres; per man, 
of Tro}', In Homer he loads the Trojans in and ordering the distribution of the re- 
storming the Greek entrenchments, rescues mainder, were .from the first eluded by the 
Hector when thrown down by Ajax, and possessOrch', who now^ included both Patri- 
even enters the lists with Achilles, but is cians and well-to-do Plebeians. All possible 
saved from imminent danger by Apollo. In means were employed, as jxretended deeds 
the post-Homeric legend he dies by the of gift and other similar devices. The 
hand of Hcoptolemns. threatened extinction of the Italian pea,- 

Ager Piiblicus ( = common land). The saiitry by the great wars, and the rapid 
Lathi name foi- the State domains, formed growth of huge (latzf imdia) worked 

of territory taken from conquered states, by .slaves, occasioned the law of Tiberius 
The Romans made a practice, upon every Gracchus (b.c. 133), retaining the Lieinian 
new acquisition of kind, of adding a jxart limit of 500 acres, but allowing another 
of it, usually a third, to the domain. So 250 for each sou, and granting compousat Ion 
far as this land was under culture, por- for lands resumed by tho State. The land 
tions of it wore smnetimes assigned to thus set free, and all the Ager Publicus that 
single citi'/ens or nexvly-founded colonies in had been leased, cxcox>t a few domains .hidis- 
fee simple, sometimes scM by the qiisestors pensable to tho State, were to be divided 
on the condition that, though the purchaser among poor aitizcns, but on tho condition 
might boqueatli and alienate it, it still re- that each allotment paid a quit-rent, and 
mained State property. In token of this was not to be alienated. But again, tho 
it paid a substantial or merely nominal the resistance of the nobility practically 
rant (reef iged), and was called ager pHrMlts reduced, this law to a dead letter j and the 
veei igdl-lsque. or quaistorius. The greatei* up.shot' of the whole agrarian movement 
part was left to the old occupiers, yet not 'stirred up by Tiberius and his brother 
as free property, but as rent-paying land,’ Gains Gracchus was, that the wealthy 
and eAled age^^ puhUcus hi.i]}endiarfm . Rpmans. were not only left undisturbed 
; the r6.st remained under in .their possessiones. but were released 
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frnin paym" rent. In the civil wars of 
Bulla the Agor Publicus in Italy, which 
had been noai’ly all used up in assignations, 
received so vast an increase by the ex- 
termination of whole townships, by pro- 
scriptions and confiscations, that even after 
•all the soldiers had been provided for, there 
remained a portion undisti-ibuted. Under 
the Empire tliere was hardly any left in 
Italy ; what there was, whether in Italy or 
in the provinces, came gradual^ under the 
control of the imperial exchequer. 

Agesander (Gr. Agilsandros). A Greek 
artist of the school of Ehodes. The cele- 
brated group of the Laocoon is the joint 
work of Agesander, Athenodorus, and Eoly- 
dorus. (See Laocoon.) 

Agger. In Eoman siege-works, the mound 
or embankment raised against an enemy’s 
walls. {See Sieges.) 

Aglaia. One of the Graces. {See 
Charites.) 

Agnatio. The Latin name for the 
relationship of real or adoptive descent 
from one father, which was necessarily 
expressed by identity of clan-namG {see 
Name, 2.) A brother and sister were 
affndtt', but her children were no longer 
agnati to his. At first ugnati alone were 
entitled to inherit property or act as 
girardians; it was ])ut gradually that the 
cogndti (f/.u.) came to have a place by their 
side, till Justinian abolished the right of 
agnate.s, and brought that of cognates to 
complete recognition. 

Agon. The G-reek name for a musical 
( = artistic) or gymnastic contest. The um- 
pires who conducted them, and gave away 
the prizes, were called AgonotheUr. (On 
those who officiated at scenic games in 
Athens, see Drama.) At Home such con- 
tests, modelled on those of the Greeks, 
became frequent before the fall of the Re- 
public; under the Empire they came I'ouud 
at periods of several years, like the great 
Gj-(;cian games. The most famous of all, 
which held its ground to the end of anti- 
quity, was the Af/o7i CapUollmts, founded 
by Domitian in 8G A.D.,and recuiTing every 
four years. He had an Odeum buiit 
for the musical performances, and a Studion 
for the athletic combats, both in the 
Campus Martitis. Another great Agon was 
held in 248 a.d. in honour ,of the city 
having stood for a tliousand years. 

Agonothetes. Sec Agon. 

Agora ( = assembly ;. The Greek name for 
the market-place, a consecrated open space, 
which in coast towns usually lay- on the - 


seaside, in inland towns at ilie foot of llio 
castle hill. As the centre of the city iiib, 
commercial, political, and religious, it wns 
adorned with, temples, statues, and ]iublio 
buildings, and planted wdtii trees, especially 
planes. When newly built or roi)uilt in. 
late times, it avos generally siiuarc, and sur- 
rounded by colonnades. In most, towns i t 
was the place for asstnublies of tlio people. 

Agoracritus. A Greek ai’tist of .’Paros, 
who lived in the latter half of the 5th 
centuiy B.C., and was a favourite piqiil of 
Phidias, His noblest work was c.nnsidered 
to be the statue of Nemesis, 40 feet, in 
height, which some judges, on account of 
its excellence, took .for a production of the 
elder artist. Iii atn?- ease it was said that 
Phidias had allowed the name of Agora- 
critus to be inscribed on several of his 
works. 

Agoranomus ( = market-mas t er ). In many 
Greek toivns a magisLnte somewhat re- 
sembling the Roman aalile. At Atliens ten 
agomnomi were cho.son by lot every year, 
five for the city, and live for the port of 
Pirmus. They looked especiallj-' after the 
retail traile, gave strangers leave to engage 
in it, tested weiglits and measures, as well 
as the quality of goods, confiscating and 
destroying what v/as spoilt; they settled dis- 
putes 'between buyers and sellers on the spot, 
or, if a suit at law was neceasar}-', presided 
over it [Aristotle’s Const, of Athens^ c. 51], 

Agraulos, Daughter of Oecmjia {q,v.). 

Agriculture, (f ) Agriculture was in Grreec 
a lead ing industry, at least as early as Homer. 
The soil was stubborn, fertile plains being 
comparatively few, and mountains and rocky 
ground preponderating. But, favourotl by 
a genial climate, agriculture was carried on 
almost every whoi-e Avith a zeal to avIucIi the 
Avants of a dense population added tlndr 
stimulus. That it aaus I’egardcd as tlie 
A^ery gronndAvork of social life is shown by 
the fact that it.s guardian goddos.-; Demetor 
(Lab. Ceres) presided also over A\’'ed look and 
laAw It Avas looked upon as the niont 
legitimate way of earning a livolihooil. !: 
was carried to the highest pitch in tIjo 
Polopoune.sus, Avherc every scrap of culti- 
vable soil was made to yield its cro).>, as 
maybe seen to this day by the ardficial 
terraces that scarp eAmry niountain-sloiie. 
Much care Avas bestnAAmd on irrigatioii. 
Scarcity of Avater was stt]>pieinented ly 
artificial means; jjrovisiou urns made against 
irregular ffiii'sts of mountain torrents by 
embanking and regulating the natural out- 
lets, while moist lauds Avero channelled and 
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■stagnant waters drained. Water was dis- 
tributed ereiywliere by ditches and canals, 
•under the supervision of State officials; 
.a-iid laws of ancient date gaiarded against 
the unfair use of a water-course to a 
}ioiglibour’s damage. 

The land was mainly cultivated by slaves 
and serfs, though field-labour 'was not 
deemed dishonourable to the freeman, ex- 
•copt where law and custom forbade his 
engaging in any sort of handicraft, as at 
Sparta. In some countries, especially Ai- 
cadia, the old-world plan of every man till- 
nig his field with his own hand remained in 
■force to the latest times ; and even eminent 
.statesmen like Pliilopoemen would not give 
it up. Pour kinds of grain were chiefly 
grown: wheat, barley, and two kinds of 
■spelt, to all of which the climate allowed 
two sowings in the year, beside millet, 
sesame, various leguminous plants, and 
several .sorts of herbage for fodder. With 
no less diligence was Greek husbandry ap- 
plied to gardening, especially to the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. T]u.s, while steadily pur- 
sued on the mainland, was developed to an 
extraordinary extent in the islands, most of 
which, owing to their mountainous character, 
did not afford their inhabitants sufficient 
■arable soil. In olive-culttire no part of 
Greece competed with Attica, which also 
produced the best fig.s, the fruit most widely 
.©ultivated. Kitchen-gni'dening was prac- 
on the largo.st scale in Eamtia. Con- 
.sklering the enormous consumption of 
flowers in wreaths, the rearing of them, es- 
pecially of the rose, lily, narcissus, and violet, 
must have been a Ixicrative business, at 
least in the neighbourhood of groat towns. 
IMcadow-fariniug was of next to no import- 
ance, few districts having a soil adapted for 
it, and suc'h meadows as there wore being 
used for pasture rather than haymaking. 

(2) In Italy, In Italy also the existence 
of the community was regarded as based 
upon agriculture. This is proved by the 
practice of marking the site of the future 
walls of a new town by a 'furrow drawn 
with the plough.. At Home especially, the 
body of irroraovable peasantry long formed 
the core of the commonwealth. In political 
life the free peasant was the only factor 
held in account, and accordingly in war the 
object was to increase the nm-nber of free 
peasants by planting tliem out on as much 
of borderland as could be wrested from the'' 
enemy. In early times agriculture -was 
thought the only respectable ealHng in;'- 
which a Eoman citizen could engage; and- i 


manual labour on the land was held in -an- 
qualified esteem and as bringing no disgrace 
even upon persons in higli place. 

Husbandry was mainly directed -to the 
raising of grain, the ordinary cereal being 
at first spelt, till, in the 5th centmy c.c., 
wheat began to take a place beside it. They 
also cultivated barley, millet, and loguminou.s 
plants, as well as turnips, greens, and herbs 
for fodder. On irrigation and drainage the 
Italians bestowed much pains. They had no 
lack of gras.s-lauds, either for pasture or 
haymaking ; and from an early time these 
were artificial^ watered. The cultivation of 
the vine and olive extended as that of grains 
declined (see below); so did the growth 
of oi'chard-frmt, which, under the late 
Republic and the early Empire, received 
a vast expansion both from the improve- 
ment of native kinds and the introduction 
and naturalization of many 'foreign fruits. 
In earlier times the prime favoxuite among 
fruit trees had been, as in Greece, the 
nutritious fig. Agx’iculture projier was 
ruined by the acquisition of the first extra- 
Italian po.ssessions, Sicily and Sardinia ; for 
the corn supplied by the provincials as tri- 
bute in land began to be used, not only in 
provisioning the armies, but in feeding the 
ui’ban population, {See Annona.) As tlie 
State, to humour the rabble of Rome, sold 
this corn at the lowest possible prices, 
sometimes even below its value, the growth 
of cereals ceased to be prcfitable ; farmers 
kept it down to a minimum, and took to 
cattle-breeding or raising wine and oil. 
These branches of industry not only flou- 
rished in the face of competition, but with 
judicioxis management wore highly remu- 
nerative. The death-blow was given to the 
Italian peasantry by the ijioreasing employ- 
ment of slaves and the absorption of small 
farms in large estates {see LATiFtiNDiUii). 
On these, besides the growth of wine, oil, 
and fruit, the breeding of birds, game, find 
cattle was carried on, as well as woodcraft, 
and special industries, pottery, charcoal- 
burning, and others. 

Fav'niing implements^ in addition to the 
plough {q.v.) usually drawn by oxen, which 
v?as much the same among Greeks and 
•Romans, and always very imjjerfeot, in- 
cluded a great vai'iety of spades, hoes, and 
-mattocks, and among Romans the harrow, 
the . use of •which among the Greeks is 
doubted. The season for sowing all cereals 
■was usually autumn. At harvest, the stalks 
■ ’•were- cut with the sickle about half-wmy 
j down, and the rest le-ft standing as stubble. 
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tho Itineraries (q.v^ 
Table. A book on ih 
vey, which Agrippa. 


opposite dioptna iiad to cover each other. 

The measuring was done on the same prin- 
ciple as the marking-out of a tcmphi'ni b3>- 
the Augurs viz. by drawing in the 

centre of the piece of land two lines intei'- 
secting at right angles, one from north to 
south (cardo maxtimis), the other from 
east to west {decumdnus maximus) ; the 
further division of the ground v.-as effected 
b^r parallels to these lines (Umifes). It 
was not until the imperial period that land- 
survejdng became a separate profession. 

Then surveyors were prepared in special 
schools and appointed bj’" the State, both 
for quartei'-rnaster’s duty in camp and for 
measurements under Government; they 
decided as judges in fixing boundaries, 
and were consulted as specialists in dis- 
putes affecting land. Tims a literatm-e 
' arose, half mathematical, half legal, the 
remains of which extend over the first six 
centurie.s A.D. The earliest of these (/ro- 
maticl, or writers on land-measurement, is 
Erontinus (q.'y.)} whose work, written 
from 81-00 A.D., and dealing more with the 
legal side of the subject, exti*acts are jire- 
served in the cominentarj* of AggC-nns 
Tjrbl'cus. Hygiiius, Balbus, and probably 
Siculus Elaccus, flourished in the time of 
Trajan ; later still, Kijisus, Innoceutius, and 
Aggenus. 

Agrippa (Marcus Yipsiiums). Born b.g. 

615, died u.c, 12, He was the friend, son-iiir 
law, general, and minister of Augustus. He 
was also a speaker and writer of some re- 
pute, Under his sujiervision was canned 
out the great survey of the Eoman empire 
which Giesar had begun in 44 c.c. With 
the help of the materials thus obtained he 
constructed a circular Map of the 'World. 

About B.G, 7, Augmstus had it engraved on a 
largo scale in marble, and sot up for public 
use in the colonnade built by Agidppa’s 

sisier PoJla (porticns Pollm), It may bo v ^ • , 

regarded as the source and model of all j brother of Teucer; called the Greet Aias, 
succeeding aids to geography, especially | because he stood head anci shoulders higher 


Hcafl of Afrripp.'i, vves 
Neptune with Doipliii 
S C=Sonatiis consiiki 
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tlian tli6 otlier Gi’eek heroes. He brings 
twelve ships to Troyj where he proves him- 
seli, second only to Achilles in strength and 
bravery; and while that hero holds aloof 
Irour the light, he is the mainstay of the, 
Achfccniis, .especially when the Trojans have 
taken their cam]) by storm and are pushing 
the battle to their ships. In the struggle 
over the corpse of Patroclns, ho and his 
namesalte the son of Oilens cover Menelaiis 
and Meinones while they carry off their 
fallen comrade. W.hon Thetis offbi-ed the 
anns and armonr of Achilles as a prize for 
the -worthiest, they wmi-e adjudged, not to 
Aias, but to his only competitor Odysseixs. 
Trojan ca.ptives l)or6 witness that the 
canning of Odysseus had done them more 
harm than the valour of Achilles. Aias 
thereupon, according to the post-Homeric 
legend, killed himself in anger, a feeling he 
sti,ll cherished against Odysseus even in the 
lower world. The later legend relates that 
-he was driven mad by the slight, mistook 
the^ flocks in the camp for his adversaries, 

• and slaughtered thorn, and on coming to his 
senses again, felt so mortified that he fell 
on his sword, the gift of Hector a-fter the 
' duel between them. Out of his blood sprang 
the purple lity, on whvse petals could be 
traced the first letters of his name, Ai, Ai. 
His monument stood on the Hhoetean pro- 
montory, where he had encamped before 
Tro^g and upon which the waves washed 
the coveted arms of Achilles after the ship- 
wreck of Odysseus. As the national hero of 
Salamis, he had a temple and statue there, 
and a yearly festival, the Aianteia; and he 
was worshipped at Athens, where the tribe 
Aiantis was named after him. He too wa,s 
supposed to linger with Achilles in the 
island of Lence. By Tocmessa, daughter 
of the Phrygian king Teuthras, wdioin he 
had cn ])tured in one of the raids from before 
'Troy, lie had a sou Eurysaces, who is said 
to have removed from Salamis to Attica 
with his son or brother Phikeus, and founded 
flourishing families, which produced many 
•famoix.s men, for instance Miltiados, Cimem, 
Alciblades, and the historian Thucydides. 
Aides {A'kloncus). See Hades. 

Ajax. See Aias, 

Ala. *The Latin name for (1) a wing in 
the lijie of battle. Till the extension of the 
citizenship to the Italian allies, the win^ 
consisted of their contingents, vis, 10, OW 
foot and 1,800 horse to every epnsnlar 
army of two legions. Thus Sla dsme to 
mean the allied contingent that composed 
a wing (see Cohort and Legioit).; iBut it' 


meant more especially, in contrast to the 
Cohorts that made up, the infantry of the 
allies, the cavalry of the contingemt, 
on an average oOO men (5 tn.r7aat, of GO 
each). During the imperial period, when 
all the cavalry was raised in the provinces, 
the name of ala was given to a cfi,valry 
division of 500 or else 1,000 men, the one 
divided into 16, the other into 24 fAirnue. 
The aUe, wore commanded by praifccti 
equttum. 

(2) A back room in a Roman house. See 
House, 

AlabastrSn. See Vessels, 

Alastor. The Greek term for an aveng- 
ing dmmon, who dogs the footsteps of 
criminals, visiting the sins of fathers on 
their offspifing. 

Album. The Latin word for a board 
chalked or painted -white, on which nratters 
of public interest were notified in black 
writing. In this way were published the 
yearly records of the pontifex(s£’cANK'ALES), 
the edicts of praetoi’s the roll qi 

senators, the lists of jurors, etc. 

Alc£eiis (Gr. Alkaius). A famous lyric 
poet of MytJlene in Lesbos, an elder con- 
temporary of Sappho. Towards the end of 
the 7th century B.O., as the scion of a noble 
Iroirse, he headed the aristocratic party in 
their contests with the tyrants of his native 
town, Mj'TSilus, Melanohrus, and others. 
Banished from home, he went on romantic 
expeditions as far as Egypt. When the 
tyrants were put down, and bis former 
comrade, the wise Pittacirs, was called by 
the people to rule the State, he took up 
arms against him also as a tyrant in dis- 
guise ; but attempting to force his returir 
home, he fell into the power of hi.s ojjpo- 
iicnt, who generously forgave him. Ot' his 
further life irothing .is kirown. His poems 
in the .Eolic dialect, arranged in ton books 
by the Alexandrians, consisted of hymns, 
political songs (which fonned the bulk of 
the collection), drinking songs, and love 
songs, of which we have but a few iniser- 
able fragments. In the opiniorr of the 
ancients, his poems were well constrrrcted, 
while their tone tallied with tire loftj^ pas- 
sion and manly vigour of his character. 
The alcaic strophe, so much used by His 
admirer and not unwortlij?- imitator, Horace, 
is named after him. [Eor a relief repre- 
senting AIcebus and Sappho, see Sappho.] 

AlcamSnes (Gr. AlkdmSnes). A Greek 
artist of Athens or Lemnos, and a pupil of 
;3Ph!idias, who flourished towards the end of 
the 5th century b.o, Hollowing bis master’s 
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ideal tendency, lie devoted himself mainly 
to religious subjects, working like him in 
various materials, gold and ivory, bronze 
and marble. His statue of the winner 
in the Pentatlilon was stamped as classic 
by the epithet of Enlcrwo^nenoSj as the 
DnryphorOii of Polyclitus was by that of 
Kunvn. About 436 b . o . he was emplo^md 
with Phidias in decorating the tcunple of 
Zeus at 01ym])ia. The marble groups of 
the battle of Centaurs and Lapithte in its 
western pediment are his work. Of these 
considerable remains have been brought to 
light by the recent Grennan excavations, 
{Sec Olympian Games, fig. 2.) 

Alcathdiis (Gi\ AlMthoos). The son of 
Pelops and Hippodaineia, He slew the 
lion of Cithreron, which had torn to pieces 
Eirippns, the sou of Megareus. Thus he 
won the daughter of Megareus, Eumchma, 
and the sovereignty of Megara. With 
Apollo for his friend and helper, he rebuilt 
the city walls, and reared one of the two 
castles, AlcathQe, with temples to Artemis 
and Apollo. A singing stone in the castle 
was shown as the one on which the god laid 
down his lyre when at work. Alcathons’ 
eldest son, Ischepolis, fell in the Caljulonian 
hunt; the second. Calllpolis, running in wdth 
the news to his father when sacrificing to 
Apollo, scattered the altar fire, and xilcathous 
struck him dead with a firebrand for the 

S )Osed sacrilege. By his daughters Auto- 
usa and Peribma, the waves of Ipliicles 
and Telamon, he wms grandfather to lolMs 
and Aias (Ajax). 

Alcestis (Gr. Allccstis). Daughter of 
Pelias, renowned for her tender* love for 
her husband Admetus, and her voluntary 
death on his behalf. {See Admpitu.s.) 

Alcldamas (Gr. AllciddmCts). A Greek 
rhetorician of Elaea in yEulis, pupil and 
successor of Gorgias, a contemporary and 
op])onent of Isocrates. Two declamations, 
bearing his name, have come dowm to us, 
one an imaginary indictment of PalaraedSs 
by Od3’'ssons, the other a speech on the 
Sophists; but the latter only can with any 
probability be attributed to him. It i.s a 
cleverl}’' written argument, intended to 
show that the culmination of rhetorical 
training consists in the power of speaking 
extempore on any subject from mere notes 
of the arraugemeut ; not the practice ■ of 
carefully wu-iting out speeches, and then 
learning them by heart for public delivery, 
Alcides (Gr. Alkldes), A surname of 
Heracle.s (q.v.), 

Alcinoiis (Gr. AUnnods}. King of the'_ 


Phaeacians {q*v.\ wuth whom Odysseus, and' 
in later legend Jason and Medea, find shelter 
and aid. (See Odysseus and Argonauts.) 

Alcipiiron (Gr. AlJdphron). A Greek 
rhetorician of the 2nd century a.d., autlioi^ 
of a collection of 118 fictitious Letters in 
three books. These, waitten in tolerably pn re 
style and tasteful form, profess to be b’om 
sailors, peasants, parasites, and hetierw. 
They are .sketches of character, ingeniou.sly 
conceived and carried out, which give ns a 
vivid picture of the then stai.e of culture, 
especially at Athens : the letters from 
Jicicerce aro pai’ticnlnrly interesting, as their 
plots are taken from the New Attic Comedy, 
especially the lost plnjvs of Menander. 

Alcmseon (Gr. AlkmaiOn), of Argos. Son 
of Amphiaraus {q.v.) and Eriphj’le. As his- 
father, in departing on the expedition of 
the Seven against Thebes, has bound him 
and his brother Amphllochus, then mere- 
boys, to avenge him on their faithless- 
mother, Alcmieon refuses to take part in 
the second expedition, that of the Ej)igon}. 
((/.!’.), till he has first fulfilled that filial 
duty ; nevertheless his mother, bribed by 
Thersander wdth the gnnnent of Hur- 
monia, persuades him to go. The real 
leader at the siege of Thebes, he slays the 
Theban king, Laodrunas, and is the first to- 
enter the conquered city. On re turning- 
home, he, at the bidding of the Delphian 
Apollo, avenges his father by slaying his- 
mother, wdth, or according to some ac(!onnts, 
wdthout, his brother's lielp ; but immediately,, 
like Orestes, he is set upon by the Erinj'-es, 
and wanders distracted, seeking purification 
and a netv home. Phegens, of the Arcadian 
Psopliis, half purifies him of his guilt, and 
gives him his daughter Arsinuci or Alpiie" 
sibma to wife, to whom he presents the 
jciccls of Ilarmonla, w-hicli he has brouglit 
•from Argos. But soon the crops fail in the 
land, and he falls into his distemper again, 
till, after many wanderiags, ho arrives at 
the mouth of the Achelous, and there, in an 
island that has floated up, he finds the- 
country pTOinised by the god, w-hich had 
not existed at the time of his dying mother's- 
curse, and so he is completely cured. H e 
marries Achelous’ daughter, Callirrhue, by 
whom he has two sons, Acai’ruin *and Am- 
pthoterns. Unable to withstand Lis wife's 
entreaties that she may have Ilarmonkd,^: 
neeldace mid ■robe, he goes to Pht-ge us 
in 'Ai’cadia, and begs those treasures of 
him, pretending that he will dedicate tliem 
at -Delphi for the perfect healing of lus 
madness. He obtains them; but Phegeris,. 
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on learning the trntli, sets liis sons to way- 
lay l)ha on liis road, and rob him of his 
treasuj-e and his life ; and then AlcmtBon’s 
two sons avenge their father’s death on 
these murderers. Alcmason, like his father, 
received divine honours after death ; ho had 
a sanctuary at Thebes, and at Psophis a 
conseoratod tomb. 

Aleman (Gr. Alkmcin). The founder of 
Dorian lyric poetry, a Lydian of Sardes. He 
came to Sparta in his youth as a slave, was 
set free, and seems even to have received 
the cilixensbip ; he flourished in the latter 
half of the 7th century b.o. He abandoned 
the old nomic or dithyrambic poetry, writ- 
ten in hexameters, and composed in various 
metres Hymns, Pgeans, Prosodia, Parthenia, 
Scolia, and Erotics, the last of which he 
was supposed to have invented. His dialect 
was the Doric, softened by Epic and .^olic 
forms. Of his six books of poems a few 
fragments only are preserved ; one, a rather 
long one, was found in Egypt. 

Alomene (Gr. AlkmRnc). Daughter of 
Electryon, wife of Amphitryon {(j.'c.), mother 
of Heracles by Zeus. On her connexion with 
Rhadamanthys, see PnADAiMANTfiYS. After 
her son’s translation to the gods she fled 
from the face of Eurystheus to Athens, but 
went back to Thebes, and died there at a 
great, age. She was worshiyjpod at Thebes, 
and had an altar in the temple of Heracles 
at Athens. 

Alcyone (Gr, AlJci/onc). (1) Daughter of 
iEoius, w'ife of Ceyx {q.v. 2). — (2) One of 
the Pleiades. 

Aicjroneus {(jr.AUcydneus), Son of Ura- 
nus and Gaea, the eldest and mightiest of 
the giants, who could not be overtaken by 
death in his own birthplace. Hence, in 
the war with the giants, Heracles had to 
drag him away from Pallcne before he 
could kill him with his an'ows. Legend 
also tells of a giant Aicyoneus who stole 
the oxen of Helios from the island of ' 
Ei'ytheia, and as Heracles was crossing 
the Thracian isthmus of Pallene, crushed 
bwcivo of his wagons and twenty-five men 
with a huge piece of rock, which was 
shown on the spot. When he hurled it 
afc Heracles himself, the hero struck it 
baedf with his club, and’ killed Aicyoneus 
with the same blow, 

AMohrandini Marriage. jShc Painting. 

Alecto. One of the Greek goddesses of, 
vengeance, (Sec Erinyes.) 

Alexander (Gr. Alexandras). (1) Bee 
Paris. ^ 

(2) Alexander JStolus (the iBtoBan;)\df " 
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Pleuron in flEtolia, lived about 280 b.C. at 
Alexandria, being employed by Ptolciny in 
arranging the tragedies and satyrio dramas 
in the Library. He was afteiuvards at the 
court of Antlgonus Gonatas in Maced o}}ia. 
As a writer of tragedies he was reckoned 
one of the so-called Pleiad, He also tried 
his hand at short epics, at epigrams, elegies, 
and the like, of which some graceful frag- 
ments are j)reserved. 

(3) A Greek rhetorician of the 2nd ceii- 
tixry A.D., son of the rhetorician HumenTu.'*, 
He composed a work ori figures of speech, 
of which one extract and a free Latin ver- 
sion by Aquila 'Eomrmus have survived. 

(4) Alexander of Aphrodlslas in Caria, 
about 200 A.D,, called Exvgefcs for liis 
sei’vices in expounding the doctrine of 
Aristotle, wrote valuable commentaries on 
several Aristotelian treatises (especially 
the Metaphysics) as well a.s original woi’ks 
on Pate and Free-will, on the Soul, and 
others. 

(5) Alexander of Tralles in Lydia, a 
Grreek physician, lived in the Gtli century 
A.D. at Home, and made a careful collection 
from older writers on therapeutics, in 

: twelve books. 

Alexandra. See Cassandra. 

Alexandrian Period. Bee Literature., 

Alexikakos (= warding off evil). An epi- 
thet of Apollo and Heracles. 

Alexis. Alexis and Antiphanes were the 
most prolific and important wwiters of the 
Middle Attic Comedy. Alexis was bom at 
Thurii, B.C. 392. He attained the age of 
106, writing to the Inst, and is said to have 
died on the stage with the crowm on his 
head. He wms the reputed author of 24-5 
plays, of which numerous extracts are 
still extant, showing considerable wdt and 
elegance of language. He was undo to 
the poet Menander. 

Alimentarii. The Latin name, _ during 
the imperial period, for children of needy 
but free-born parents, who, out of the in- 
terest of funds invested for the purpose, 
received monthly contributions to their sup- 
port in goods or money up to a certain age 
(fixed, in the case of boys at eighteen, in that 
of gilds at fourteen). This scheme, the object 
of which was to encourage people to marry, 
and’ so to check the alarming decrease of the 
free population, was started by the Emperor 
.-.Herva (a.D. 96-98), and extended by Trajan 
, to the whole of Italy. Succeeding emperors, 
also, down to Alexander Severus (222-235), 
founded such bursaries; and private citizens 
■ ® .Italy and the provinces, as, for instance 
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tlif- yomiger P]m 3 \ vied with them in their: 
' diherality.".. ■ 

AioadsB or AlOIdm, Sons of Poseidon 
by Ipl) lined eia, the v/ife of AlOens, son of 
Oriiulce {iU’eJSoloa^ 1) and Poseidon; their 
names ww'o E})Mait(~H and OHlh. They 
grew every year an elJ in breadth and a 
fathom in length, so that in nine 3 'e.ars’ time 
they wore thirty-six feet broad and fifty- 
ibnr feet high. Their strength was such 
that thojr chained up the god Ai-es and kept 
him in a braiieu cask for thirteen months, 
till thoir stepmother Eribcea betraj^ed his 
whereabouts to Hermes, who came bj^ 
stordth and dragged his disabled brother 
out of darance. The}' threatened to storm 
heaven itself hy piling Ossa on Olympus 
and Peiion on Ossa, and would have done it, 
says Homer, had not Apollo slain them with 
Ms arrows ere their beards were grown. 
The later legend represents Ephialtes as in 
love with Hera, and Otus with Artemi.s. 
Another mj'th represents Artemis as slajdng 
them by craft in the island of Naxos. She 
runs between them in the form of a hind ; 
theyr hurl their spears, and wound eacli other 
fatally. In the later legend thej^ exjiiate 
their sin.s in the lower world b}' being hound 
with snakes to a pillar, back to back, while 
they are incessantly tormented by the 
screeching of an ovi. On the other hand, 
theji^ were woi’shipfied a.s heroes in Naxos, 
and in the Bmotian Ascra were regarded as 
founders of the city and of the worship of 
the Muses on Mount Hdlkon. 

Alope. Daughter of Gercyou of Elensis, 
and, by Poseidon, mother of Hippothoon 
(g.«.) ; after whose birth her father was 
going to kill her, but the god changed her 
into a fountain. 

Alphens. See AnETriusA. 

Alphesihoea (or Arstnoi'). Daughter of 
Phegeus and first wife of Alcnneon, whom, 
though unfaitlrful. she continued to love, 
and was angiy with her brothers for killing 
him. Her brothers shut her up in a box, 
and brought her to Agapenor, king of 
Tegea, pretending that she had killed her 
husband. Here she came hy her end, 
having compassed her brothers’ death- by 
the hand of Aicma?on’s sons. 

Altar, Originally a simple , elevation 
above the ground, made of earth, held- 
stones, or tuiT; and such a,ltars continued 
to he used in the coimtrj" parts of Italy. But 
altars for constant u.se, especially in temple 
service, were, as a rule, of stone, . though 
in exceptional cases they might be made of 
other materials. Thus, several in Grx’eece 
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wei’e built o;it of the ashes of rmrnt-ofror- 
ings, as that of Zeus at Olpnpia. One mi 
Delos rvas made of goats' iiorjis. Their 
shape was very raiious, the four-corn r-red 
being the common est, 
and the round hnis 
usual. A teanple 
usually had iwo 
altars: the one used 
for bloodless ofCer- 
iugs standmg before 
the deity’s image in 
the edict, and the 
other for bnrnt-offei-- 
ings, opposite the 
door in front of the 
temple. The latter 
was generally a high 
altar, standing on a 
platform which is cut into steps. Being an 
integi'ai part of the whole set of buildiiigs, 
its shape and size wej'e regulated b}^- their 
proportions. Some few of these high altars 
were of enormous dimensions ; the one at 
Olympia had a pdatform measuring more 
than 125 feet round, while the altar itself, 
which was ascended bj?- ste})s, was nearly 
25 feet high. In Italy as well as Cfreece, 
beside the altaj’s attached to temples, there 
was a vast number in streets and squares, 
in the courts of houses (.sw? cut), in open 
fields, in sacred groves, and other precincts 
consecrated to the gods. Some altars, like 
some temples, were dedicated to more than one 
deity; we even hear of altars do'.Ucated to all 
the gods. On altars to heroes, .sec Heroes. 

Althaea. Daughtei' of Thestius, wife of 
(Eneus, king of Caledon, mother of Tydeus, 
Meleager (o,v .) , and Deianeira, 

Altis. The saci-ed grove near Oijunpia 
(g'.ta), ill which the Oij'inpio OaTuos were 
celebrated. (Sen Olympia.) 

Anialthea (Gr. Amcdthelri). A figure in 
Greek nythology. The name was sometinn's 
applied to a goaf, which suclclcd the newhorn 
Zeu.s in Crete, wliile bees brought him honey, 
and W'hieh was therefore set among the stars 
hy her nursling : sometimes to a vginpli 
who \vas sujipoKod to possess a mirac.ulous 
horn, a symbol of plont}^ and w'hose descent 
was variously given. According to onr; 
version she is fhe daughter' of tlie Otdau 
king Melisseus, and brings u]i the infant 
god on the milk of a goat', wlulo her sister 
Melissa (a bee) offox'S him hontw. The hni'ii 
of the goat is given to her hy Zeus, 'with 
the promise that she shall ahvaj's finii in 
it virhatever site wishes. From her the 
‘.ftbrnucopia passed into the posaes-sion of' 
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other version, beaten in a great battle. 
G-rave-raounds supposed to cover the bones 
of Amazons were shown near Megara, a.nd 
in Enbcea and Tliessal^y. In W'-orks of art 
the Amazons were represented as martial 
maids, tiioxigh always ■with tw'o breasr.s, 
and usnally on horseback ; sometimes in 
Sc^dbian dress Ca tight fur tunic, with a 
cloak of many folds over it, and a Icind 
of Piirygiati cap), sometimes in Grecinn (a 
Dorian tunic tucked up and the lught shoul- 
der bare), armed with a half-moon shield, 
two-edged axe, spear, bow, and quiver, etc. 
The most famous statues of them in an- 
tiqxrity were those b 3 ^ Phidias, Polyclitus, 
and Cresilas, to one or other of which, as 
tj^pes, existing specimens are traceable. 
(See cut.) Among the surviving sculptures 
representing an Amazonian contest slioxild 
be especialty mentioned the reliefs from 
the frieze of Apollo’s temple at Bassfe in 
Arcadia (in the British Musemn, London). 

Ambarvalia. The Italian festival of bless- 
ing the fields, which -was kept at Rome on 
May 29th. The coxmtry people wallted in 
solemn procession three times round | their 
fields in the wake of the sv.-oveAaur~tUa^^ 
i.e. a hog, ram, and bull, which were sacri- 
ficed after a prayer ozriginally addressed 
to Mars, afterwards usually to Oere.s and 
other deities of agriculture, that the fruits 
of the fields znight thrive. Comp. AiiVAP 
Bkothees. 

Ambitus (lit., a going round) meant at 
Rome the candidature for a public ofii.ee, 
because going round among the citizens was 
originally the ]n'incipal means of wu'nning 
their favour. When unlawful means began 
to be used, and briberj’- in every form wa-s 
organized into a system, the word cauio to 
mean obtaining of office by illegal means. 
To check the growing evil, laws were 
passed at an earl}? ]}eriod, and from time 
to time made more severe. The ])onalties, 
which ranged at diffei'cnt times from fines 
and inadmissibility to office to banish-mont 
for ten years and even for life, produced 
no lasting effect. At last a S 2 >ecial sta.zid- 
ing criminal court was established for 
trying such cases, till under the Empire 
recourse was had to a radical change in 
the mode of election. 

Ambrosia. Anything that confers or 
preserves immortality: (1) the food of the 
gods (as nectar -was their drink), which 
doves, according to Homer, bring daily to 
•Zeias from the far wmst : (2) the anointing oil 
of the gods, which preserves even dead men 
from decay : (8) the food of the gods’ horses. 


.flerufles Lad broken off. It is also an 
atn-ibure ox Dionysus, of Plutus, and other 
gods of earthly felicity. 

AniaKoiis ( G r. Amaxones / = breastless ”). 
A mythical nation of women-warriors, whose 
hcatiftnarU-rs are ijiaced by early Greek 
legend in Theiniscyra, on the Thermodon, 
on the sontliern shore of the Euxine. In 
later accounts they also appear on the 
Caucasus and on the Don, where the 
nation called Sauromatax was supposed to 
have sprung from their union with the 
Scythians. They suffered no men amo,ug 
tliem ; the sons horn of their intercourse 
with neighbouring nations the}? either killed 
■ or sent bade to their fathers ; tlie girls they 
brought up to bo 
warriors, burning ^ 
the right breast off 
for the better \ \ 
handling of the V 
bow. Their chief \ K, 

dfiities wore said \ 
to be Ares and the i 

Tauriaii Artemis. 

Even in Homer \ 

the}? are repre- 

.sented as making 1 

long marches into 

Asiatic territory ; , f ^ 

an army of them 

invading Lyoia is ■ 

cut to pieces by ! 

B 0 1 1 e r o p h 0 n ; 

Priam, then in his 
3 ' 0 !ith, hastens to 
help the Phrygians 
against .them. 

They gained a firm 
footing in (jrroek 
song and story 
throundi Arctlnus 
■of Miletus, in 
whose poem their 
ojxeen Penklie- 
siloia, daughter of 
Ares, as Priam’s 
ally, pre.'^ses hard on the Greeks, till she 
is slain by Achilles. After that they be- 
came a favourite subject with poets and 
artists, and a new crop of fable sprang up: 
Heracles xvars against them,, to win the 
gii’clle of their qxieen, HippQljtte; Theseus 


AMAZUX AT.-'l'EK POLTCLITUS. 
(Berlin Museum.) 
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AmburMuin. Tie Latin name for a 
solomn. procession of the people, with the 
varions orders of priesthood led hy the 
pontifes throe times round the boundaries 
of Rome. It was only resorted to at a 
time of great distress, and the animals 
destined to make atonement, -viz. a hog, a 
ram, and a ball (the so called S2i.m;c.taurUin, 
Bee Amb ARY alia), wei-e sacrificed with 
special prayers outside the citjn 

Ameipsias. A Gi'eek poet of the old 
comedy, contemporary with Aristuphaues, 
whom he twice overcame. Of his plays 
only slight fragm.ents remain. 

Ammiamis Marcellimis. The last Roman 
historian of any importance, born at Antioch, 
in Syria, about 330 a.d., of noble Grecian 
descent. After receiving a careful educa- 
tion, he early entered military service, and 
fought under Julian against the Alemanni I 
and Persians. In the evening of his days 
he retired to Romo, and about 390 began 
his Latin history of the empei’ors (Jiennn 
Gestxtrum Lihri), from Nerva, a.d. 96, to 
the .death of Yaleus, in thirty-one books. 
Of these there only remain books xiv.-xxxi., 
including the period from 353 to 378 a.d., 
which he relates for the most part as an 
eye-witness. As his work may be regarded 
as a continuation of Tacitns, he seems, on 
the whole, to have taken that writer for 
his model. He resembles Tacitus in judg- 
ment, political acuteness, and love of truth. 

A heathen hiimself, he is nevovtlieless fair 
to the Ohristians. But he is far inferior 
in literaiy culture, though he loves to dis- 
play his knowledge, especially in describing 
nations and countries. Latin was a foreign 
language to him ; hence a cimdeness and 
clumsiness of expres.sinn, which is made 
even more repellent by atfectation, bom- 
bast, and bewildering ornamental imagery. 

Ammon (or Ji'avimov ; Egyptian 
the liiddeu or veiled one). A god native 
to Lilya and Upper Egypt. Ho was re- 
presented sometimes in the shape of a ram 
with enonnous curving liorus, sometimes in 
that of a ram-headed man, sometimes as a 
perfect man standing up or sitting on a 
throne. On his head was the royal em- 
blems, with two high feathers standing up, 
the symbols of sovereignty oyer tbe upper 
and under worlds ; in liis hands were the 
sceptre and the sign of life. In works bf 
art, his figure is coloured blue. Beside him 
stands the godde.ss Miith (the “mother,” 
the “queen of darkness,” as the inscriptions 
call her), wearing the crown of Upper Egypt 
or the vulture-skin (see cut). His ' chief 


temple, with a far-famed oracle, stood, in 
an oasis of the Libyan desert, twelve days’ 
journoj’ from Memphis. Between tliis 
oracle and that of Zeus at Dodona a con- 
nexion is said to have existed from veiy 
ancient times, so that the Greeks early 
idetitified the Egyptian god with their own 
Zeus, as the Romans did afterwards with 
their Jupiter; and his worship found an 
entrance at several place.s in Greece, iit 
Sparta, Thebes, and also Athens, whenccs 
festal embassic.s were i-egularly sent to tlio 
Libyan, sanctuary (.•?ec Theoria"). Ylicn 
the oracle was consulted by visitors, the 
god's symbol, made of emerald and other 
stones, was carried round by women and 
girls, to tlie sound of hymns, on a goldcri 
ship hung round with votive cups of silver. 
His replies were given in tremulous shocks 
communicated to the bearers, which vmre 
interpreted by a priest. 



Amor. The god of love. Bee Ejius. 

Ampglius {taieiti$\ ,A Roman writer not 
earlier than the 2nd. century a.d. He was 
tiio author of a notebook, Libev Mriuoiu’- 
ulis, which contaitis a scanty collec.tion of 
astronomical, geograpJtical, and historical 
jottings. Paltry as the book is, a slaie- 
ment in its chapter on the womlers of the 
world has mainly led to the discovery (in 
1878) of the magnificent sculptures of Per- 
gamum, HOW' at Berlin, 

AmpMaraiis, of Argos, the sou of Oi'cles 
cmd Ilypermnestra, great-grandson of rhe 
seer, Malarayms, In Homor ho is a favourite 
of Zeus and Apollo, alike distinguished as 
a. seer and a hero, wdio takes part in the 
Galydonian boar-lutut, in the voyage of the 
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^irgovjaiits, and tlio expedition of the Seven with the colonies of each. Thouft'h in later 
a,i;-!iirist Tiiebes. Eecoiiciled to Adrastus times their extent and power v/cre very 
a^hcir a quarrel, and w^edded to his sister unequal, yet in point of law’ they ail had 
Eriphyle, lie agrees that any future diifor- equal rights. Beside protecting and ]n‘o- 
qnces benveen them shall be settled b}?’ her. sei'ying those two sanctuaries, and cele- 
She, bribed by Polyneices with the fatal hrating from the year 586 B.O. on wai’ds, the 
necklace of his ancestress Harnionia, insists Pythian Games, the league was bound to 
on her husband joining the war against maintaiii certain principles of international 
■rhebes, thongli L,e foresees that it will end right, which forbade them, for instance, 
fatally for him, and in departing charges ever to destroy utterly any city of the 
his youthful sons Alcmteon and Ainphi- league, or to cut off its water, even in time 
lochns (q.v.) to avenge his coming death, of war. To the assemblies, which met 
His wise warnings are unheetled by the every spring atid .'autumn, each nation sent 
other princes ; his justice and prudence two hieromnemonea ( = wardens of holj’' 
even h.ring him into open strife wdth the things) and sayeval q^ylagorce. The latter 
savage Tydens ; yet in the fatal closing con- took part in the debate,s, but only the 
test^ ho loyally avenges his death on the former had the right of voting. When a 
I’iieban Melanippus. In the flight, just as nation included several states, these took 
the spear of Periclymenus is descending by turns the privilege of sending deputies, 
on him, Zeus interposed to save the pious But the stronger states, such, as the Ionian 
prophet and make him immortal by cleav- Athens or the Dorian Sparta were probably 
ing the earthy open with his thunderbolt, allowed to take their turn ofteuer than the 
and bidding it swallow up Amphiaraus, rest, or even to send to every assembly, 
together with his trusty charioteer Baton, When violations of the sanctuaries or of 
like himself a descendant of Melampus. popular right took place, the assembly 
Prom that time forth Ampliiaraus w'as wor- could inflict fines or even expulsion ; and 
shipped in. various places us an oracular a state that would not submit to the pnnisli- 
god, especially at Oropus ou the frontier ment had a “holy war” declared against 
of Attica and Boeotia, w-here ho had a it. By such a war the Phooians were ex- 
tomple and a famous oracle for the inter- pellecl u.C, o4G, and their two votes given 
pretatiou. of dreams, and where games were to the Macedonians ; but the expulsion of 
celebrated in honour of him. tlie former was withdrawn because of tlie 

Ampliidroniia. At Athens, a family fes- glorious part they took in defending the 
tival, at which newborn infants received Delphian temple when threatened by the 
religions consecration. See Educa.tion', Gauls in 279 B.C., and at the same time 
Amphictyons (Gr, Anijthikffjtmes). This the fiEtolian community which had already 
Greek word meant literally “dwellers made itself master of the sanetttary, was 
arouD!.!,’’ bin in a s])cclal sense was a])plied acknotvledged as a new member of the 
to populations which at stated times met at league. In 191 B,C. the number of members 
the same sanctuary to keep a festival in amounted to seventeen, who nevertheles& 
common, and to transact common business, had only twenty-four votes, seven having 
Tiic most famous and extensive union of two votes each, the i-est only one. Under 
the kind wais that called coeccllence the Emnan rule, the league coniinuod to 
the Aitiphictyonic Leayne^ ivlioso common exist; but its action was now limited to 
sanctuaries wcio the temple of Pythian the care of the Delphian temple. Itwasre- 
A pnlln at, Delphi, and the temple of Deixieter organized by Augustus, who incorpoi'aled 
(CHres) at Aurhela, near P\d£Q or Thermo- the Malians, Magnetians, iEnianes, and 
pyhe. After Pylaj the assembly was named Pythians wdth the Thessalians, and’ sub- 
tiio /-'yxf'rtn, even when it met at Delphi, stituted for the extinct Dolopes the city 
and l.iin deputies of the league pylCtg&rai. pf Hicopolis in Acarnania, which he had 
The league was supposed to ho very ancient, : founded after the battle of Actium. The- 
as old even as che name of Hellenes; for i last notice we find of the league is in the 
its founder vvas said to bo Amphictydn^ the ; 2nd century a.d. 

son. of Deucalion, and brother of Hellen, the I Amphilochns, Son of Amphiaraiis and 
connnonancestorofallHellenes. Itincluded 1 Briphyle, Alcmceoffs brother. He w'-as^a 
twolvo populations; Malians, Phthians,. seer, and according to somo took part in 
iEnirmes or (Etosans, DolopSs, Magnetians, the war of the EpTgbni and the murder of 
Pcrrhiebians, Thessalians, Locrians, Dorians, Ms mother. He was said to have founded 
Phocians, Bccotians, and lonians, together ; - the " Amphilochian Argos (near El eokhori) in 
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am;phion and zethus — amphitheat.hon. 


Acarnania. Later legend represents him fortify Thebes with walls and towers, be- 
ns taking part in the Trojan War, and on cause (says Homer), despite their si i-eiigtl!, 

tiio fall of Troy going to Cilicia with they conld no more inhabit the wide Io-a-u 

Mopsus {q.r-X and there Ibiniding a famous without a wall to defend it. Zethiis Inhigs 

nvaelo a.t ilfadns. At last the two killed up the stones with, his strong arm, A-\'liile 

each other while fighting for the possession Amphion, a harper of more than morlsd. 

of it. skill, fits them together by the music ol‘ his 

.A.mplu6n and Zethus. The Bceotian Dios- lyre. Zethus ma.rri6S Thebe, the daiighi.er 

curi, twin sons of Ant'lope ((/.'W.) by Zeus, of Asopns, or, accoi-ding to another account-, 

though the later legend makes Zethus a son Aedoii, daughter of Pandareos Am- 

nf Epupeus. Exposed on Mount Githseron, phion is the luckless husband of Niobe, and 

they are found and brought up by a shep- after seeing the ruin of his family, is said 

herd ; when grown up, they recognise their to have killed himself, and to have been 

been buried in one grave witli his brother 

at Thebes. The punishment of Dirce is 
I subject of the marble group by A]jo]lo- 

and Taurisens, known as the Farnene 
yY Bull (now at Naples). (Eor cut, see Diece, 

and comp. Sculptuee.) 

[In tlie Antiope of Euripides, and else- 
I j, ) Vi ' where, the two brothers were sharply con- 

‘"kV ' trusted with one another, Zethus being the 

lid'’ ^[: q stnong and active lmntsmn.n, 

felgli Amphion the gentle and contemplative 

'k M mnsician. This contrast .is exeniplitied in 

Ig ill pm works of art, especially in the :B.rie I'elief 

p ^ in the Spada Palace. (NtY? cut)]. 

W A W \ Amphiprostylus. A temple with an open 

Y /A Wi! • ( \ colonnade at each end. See Tewpl'es. 

f . ] /' '■■* i?' /S\ Anipliitliaiamos. A bedroom in a Greek 

vXf ’’Pa^ dweiling-liouse. Nee House. 

' 'b( y Amphitlieatroii. A circular theatre, le. 

.'i , fi j|V\ n building in which the space for spectator.^ 

/ (fi ]' entirely surrounds that where the spectacle 

"" A / \ i I lill is exhibited. Those buildings, designed for 

' — ‘TfTbf \ ' / I'l i combats of gladiators and wild beasis 
L-' 1>!' tj < V /if I (venationes)^ were first erected in Italy, 

"X r. up'- V? V ■ w I bur in Campania sooner than at Eome. 

I '. s': ^*^4 > A wA • / \ | \h known at Home W’ore temjiornry 

|f f \ /’I ' X t / '1 wooden structures, like that of Scriboni us 

pr/WAY \’^^\ ) \c mIAi \ I y 1 who in B.c. 50 made an amphitheatre 

j-'Y revolving theatres by joining 

'I'F T JfY ) ‘ ! them back to back, or that of Cmsar in 40. 

— A.li rA A,' 'lAr~~ The linst stone amphitheatre, erected by 

, ^ Statilius Taurus in e.g. 2b, -^ais burnt down 

'^ZKxncs AXnAMrinoN. 

( lAw, ijfu a a apo.) wooden one again. A second one of stone, 

mother, who has fled from imprisonment at was begun by Vespasian, consecrated liy 
Thebes, where she has been ill-treated by Titus, a.d. 80, and finished by Domilian 
DircS, tlie wife of Lycus who governs , (all three of tho Flavian gens). The i-uius 
Thebes as guardian to Laius. Thej’- avenge ■ of this Am 2 >hiflieatnini Flavium, which 
:Iieir mother by tying her .tormentress io was 158 feet high, and accommodated 
;be horns of a bull, which drags hei* to 87,000 s^ieotators, are the famous Oo/o«- 



AMPHITPJTE ^AMPPIITRYOJT. 


Aii^ aiupliithenire was asnally an oval of other spectators in concentric rows, tlic 
Luiiilinp;. surrounding an arena of like lowest ones being for senators and nntgis- 
sliapt ‘5 which sometimes, as at Pome and trates, the next for knights, mid the rosi'. 

Capua, was a plank floor resting on deep for citizens. Women sat in the highest 

uudergroiuid wails, the spaces underneath part of the building, under a coloniuu-lo, 

cniitainlng cages and machinery for trana- parts of which wero portioned off for the 

formations. The exterior was formed of common people. The whole space for scats 

stw'oral arcades, one above the other, the could bo sheltered from sun and rain l\y 

lowest one admitting I 0 a corridor, which an awning supported on masts, which were 

ran round the building, and out of which let into corbels of stone that jutted out of 

staircases led up to the various rows of the upiier circumference. The arena could 

seats. In the Colosseum this first arcade also be laid under water for the oxhibition 

is adorned v/Ith Boric, the second -with of sea-fights, the so-called nawmdehitr- 

Ionic, the third with Corinthian “ engaged ” 

columns; the fourth is a wall decorated Araphitrite, daughter of Norcus and 

Boris, is the wife of Poseidon and queen of 
the sea. Poseidon saw her dancing with 

B the Nereids on the island of Naxos, and 
can-ied her off. According to another ac- 
count she fled from him to Atlas, when the 
^ god’s dolphin spied her out and brought 
111' her to him. In .Homer she is not yet called 
Ira Poseidon’s wife, but a sea-goddess,: :,\vho, 
fM beats the billows : agaihst; the /rocks,' and 
has the creatmres of the deep in : her keep^^ 
ing. Her son is the sea-gocl Triton. She 
had no separate worship*/ She is often 
represented with a net cbnfciihg hei’ hair, 
with crabs’ claws oil the crown ol her head,, 
being carried by Tritons, or by dolphins 
r and other marine animals, Dr drawni by 
them in a chariot of shells. As the B.omans 
® » ■ identified Poseidon -with their, Neptune, , so 

• they did Amphitrite with Salacia, a god.-/ 

the salt waves. 

c ^ « Amphitryon. Son of Alcmus, grandson of 

Perseus, and king of Tiryns. His fathei'’s/ 
‘ brother, Elektryon, king of Mj^censs, had 

occasion to , go out on a war of vengeance 
against Pterelaiis, king of the Taphians and 
Teleboans in Acarnania and the neighbour- 
ing isles, whose sous had carried off his 
cattle, and have slain his own sons, all but, 
young Licymnius. Tie left Amphitryon in 
charge of his kingdom, and betrothed to- 
him his daughter Alcinene, On his return 
Amphitryon killed him, in quarrel or by 
accident, and, driven av/ay by another 
with Ooiiutluan pilasters, and pierced with uncle, Sthenelus, fled -with his boti’othed 
windows (sec Akohitjsgtube, figs. 8-40). and her brother Licymnius to Creon, kuig 
Immediafely round the arena ran a high, of Thebes, a brother of his mother Plippo- 
nias.sive rvall, with vaults for the animals nome, \vho purged hiui of blood-guilt, and 
and for other purposes. On it rcjsfced the promised, af he would first kill the Tau- 
fodiiini^ protected by its height and , by ^messian fox, to help him against Pterela us; 
special contrivances from the wild beasts .for Alomene would not W'od him till her 
when fighting ; here were the seats- pf - brethren were avenged. Having rendered 
lionour, e.(/, at .Rome, those of the imperial' the fox harmless with the help oi CephSlus 
family, the o-fficev.s of state, and thP vestal , he marched, accompanied by Oreon, 

Yii’gins. A,bove the rose the sea-^ .;0ephalus, and other heroes, against the 




THE AJiriUa-HEATIiE AT 
(E.-iternal elevation.) 


( 2 ) Tin: AMiminiEATIlK AT KIMEH. 

Cii'diiml plan in I'onr 

A. Binl’.'i view of .seats rising- in tiers to biqliest part 
of o.'ctaruiil inelosure. 

■ if, Ulan ofhigliC'St storey, exposed liy removal of highest 
Tiers of is-ents. 

C. Pian of iutfirrn‘'(ti:itG .storey, exposed hy removal of 
lii'rhest and intanuediar.e liens. 

P, 'Xrue ground plan, or plan of lowost storey. 
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AMPHORA ANAXAGORAS. 


Teleboo.iis, and conquered their country. 
Pteriiaus’ chaij^hter Coincetko had first 
liiJlod her father b\’- plucking out the 
golden hair, to ^v'hosG continual possession 
-was attached the boon of immortality be- 

towed on liira by Poseidon. Pie slew the 
traitress, and, handing’ over the Taphian 
kingdom to Oephalus, he returned to Thebes 
and married, Alcmcne. She gave birth to 
twins ; Iphicles by him, and Heracles by 
Zam. At last ho falls in the war with 
Erginns the Miiiyau king of Orcho- 

merms. . 

Amphora, Lat. (Gr. Arnyhoreiis). A two- 
handled, big-bellied vessel, usually of clay, 
with a longdsh or shortish neck, and a mouth 
proportioned to the size, sometimes resting 
lirmly on a foot, but often ending in a blunt 
point, so that in the store-room it had to lean 
against the wall, or be sunk in sand, and 
when brought out for use, to be put in a 
basket, wine-cooler, or hollow stand. {See 
Vessels, iig. 2, a and h). It served to 
keep oil, honey, and more especially the 
wine drawn off from the big fermenting 
vats. It was fastened with a clay stopper, | 
plastered over with pitch, loam, or gypsum, 
and had a ticket stating the kind, the 
year, and the quantity of the wine it con- 
tained. The Greek amphorem was a 
large liquid measure, holding nearly 9 gal- 
lons {see Metretes), the Roman measure 
called amphora held <5 gallons and 7 pints. 

Amph6t6riis. See Acarnan. 

Ampliatio. The Latin term for a delay 
of verdict pending the production of further 
evidence in a case not clear to the judges. 
Co mp. CoMPERENDIX ATIO. 

Ampulla, See Vessei^s. 

Amjeus. Son of Poseidon; a gigantic 
king of the Hebrycians on the Bith 3 mian 
coast, who forced every stranger that landed 
there to box with him. When the Argo- 
nauts wished to d.raw water from a spring 
in his country, he forbade them, but was 
conquered and kill ed in a match with Polj’-- 
deuebs (Pollux). 

Amymoiie. A daughter of Danuus {q.v,\ 
and mother of Nanplius by Poseidon. 

Anacreon. A Greek lyric poet, born about 
550 B.c. at Teos, an Ionian town of Asia, 
who.se inhabitants, to escape the threatened 
^’-oke of Persin, migrated to Abdera in . 
Thrace B.c. 540, From Abdera Anacreon 
went to the t^u-ant Polycrates, of Samos, 
after w'hose death (b.o. 522) he removed to 
Atiieiis on the invitation of Hipparchus, 
and lived there, till the fall of' the Peisis- 
tratidas, on lriGndI.y terms with his.fejlow 


poet Simonides and Xanthippus, the father 
of Pericles. He is said to have died at 
Abdera, in his eighty-sixth s’-ear, choicer! by 
the stone of a dried grape. A statue of 
him stood in the Acropolis at Atdion.s in 
the guise of an aged minstrel inspired liy 
the wine-god. For Anacreon was regarded 
as the tj'pe of a poet who, in spite of age, 
paid perpetual homage to wine and love. 
Love aufl wine and merry comiwin^ ibrmod 
the favourite subjects of his light, sweet, 
and graceful songs, wliiclr were cast in the 
metres of the ^Eolic ])oets, but (;om]insod 
in the lojiic dialect. Beside fragments of 
such songs and of elegies, we have also a 
number of epigrams that bear his name. 
His songs wei-e largety imitated, and of 
such imitations we have under his name 
a collection of about sixty love-songs and 
j drinking-songs of very various (parti}'' 
much later) dates, and of different degrees 
of merit. 

Anacrisis. In Attic law, the preliminary' 
examination of the parties to a suit. 

Anaxagoras. A Greek philosopher, of 
Clazomense in Asia Minor, born about SIX) 
B.O. Sprung from a noble familj', but wish- 
ing to devote himself entirety to science, ho 
gave up his property to his kinsmen, and 
removed to Athens, where he lived in iu- 
timaej' with the most distinguished men, 
above all with Pericles. Sbortty belnre the 
outbreak of tire Peloponnesian ^Var lie 
was charged bj'- the political opponents of 
Pericles with impiety, i.e. with dcnj’ing ihe 
gods recognised by the State ; and' though 
acquitted through his friend’s influence, ho 
felt compelled to emigrate to Lamjisricus, 
where he died soon after, aged 72, Ho not 
only had the honour of ghdng philosopliy 
a home at Athens, where it went on flourish- 
ing for quite a thousand j'earB, but ho was 
the first philosopher who, )w the .side of 
the material principle, iutroducod a spiritual, 
wliich gives the other life and form. Ho 
laid down his doctrine in a work On Xatare 
in the Ionic dialect, of wliich only frag- 
ments are preserved. lake Panuerudes, 
he doniod the existence of birth or dciath; 
the- two processes were rather to be de- 
scribed as a mingling and uuniingling. The 
ultimate elements of combination are in- 
dtyisibie, imperishable •primuvdut of inlinite 
number, and differing in shape, colour, and 
taste, called by himself seeds of things,” 
and by later tvriters (from an expression 
of Aristotle) htjmfBomerPf i.e. particles of 
like kind -with each other and. with the 
whole that is made up of tliem. At fl,rsE 
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tliesv- la^' mingled without order; but the 
divine spirit simple, pure, passionless 
i-'^asoii — set the unarranged matter into 
uintion, and thereby created out of chaos an 
orderl}^ world. This movement, proceed- 
ing ii'om ihe centre, works on for ever, 
peueirariiig farthea' and farther the infinite 
mass.^ But the application of the spiritual 
jn-inci]3lo was rather indicated than fully 
carried out by Anaxagoj-as; he himself 
commotily explains phenomena by physical 
causes, and only when he c-annot find these, 
falls back on the action of divine reason. 

Anasandrides. A Greek poet of the 
Middle Comedy, a Rhodian, flourished in 
376 B.O. He is stated to have been the 
first who made love affairs the subject of 
comedy. His plays were characterized by 
bi'ightness and humour, but only fragments 
of them are preserved. 

Anaximander (Gr. -mandros), A Greek 
philosopher of Miletus: born b.g. 611 ; a 
younger contemporary of Tliaies and Phere- 
oydes. He lived at the court of Poljmrates 
of Samos, and died b.C. 547. In his philo- 
sophy the primal essence, wliich he was the 
first to call principle, was the immortal- 
imperishable, all-including infinite, a kind 
of chaos, out of which all things proceed, 
and into which they return. He comi)Osed, 
in the Ionic dialect, a brief and somewhat 
poetical treatise on his doctrine, which may 
be regarded as the earliest prose work on 
philosophy; but only a few sentences out 
of it are preserved. The advances he had 
made in physics and astronomy are evi- 
doncod by his invention of the sun-dial, 
his construction of a celestial globe, and his 
first attempt at a geographical map. 

Anaximenes, (1) A Greek philosopher of 
Miletus, a youngei- contemporary and pujul 
of Anaxiniander, who died about 502 B.c. 
Ho supposexl air to bo the fundamental 
principle, out of which everything arose by 
rarefaction and condensation. This doctrine 
he oxponnded in a work, now lost, written 
in tlie Ionian dialect. 

(2) A Greek sophist of Lam]isacus, a 
favourite of Philip of MaeSdon and Alex- 
ander the Great. He composed orations and 
hisiorical woi’ks, some treating of the ac- 
tions of those two princes. Of these but 
little remains. On the other hand, he is 
the author of the Rhetoric dedwated to ■ 
Alecmnder, the earliest extant, work of this 
kind, which was once included among the;- ' 
works of Aristotle. 

Anchises. Son of Oapys, of the' rpy^. 
house of Troy by both parents, ruler oi 


Hardanus on Mount Ida. Aphrodiie lovod 
him for his beauty, and boi’e him a son, 
Hlneas. But having, in spite of her wai'u- 
iugs, boasted of her favour, he is (accordiirg 
to various versions of the story) paralysed, 
killed, or struck blind by the Hghtuing of 
Zeus. 'Vergil represents the disabled chief 
as borne out of burning Ti-oy on his sou's 
shoulders, and as sharing his wanderings 
over the sea, and aiding him with his 
counsel, till they reach Drcpaiium in Sicily, 
where he dies, and is buried on Mount 
Eryx. ■ 

Ancile. The small oval sacred shield, 
curved inwards on either side, which was 
said to have fallen from heaven in the reign 
of Numa. There being a prophecy that the 
stability of Rome was bound up with it, 
Numa had eleven others made exactly like 
it by a cunning workman, Maniitrm8 Vc~ 
turi'us, so that the right one should not be 
stolen. The care of these arms, whicli 
were sacred to 3Iars was entrusted to the 



*A^’CIr.IA BOHNE JiV TWO SAMI, WITH 


I.ECENI) IN E'nii:.sc;.\.x chahactkiik, 
An(>ve=Gk. .ArXYAB, aufili- J bclow-AAKE, 

AlcLeus, the Dwnef’s name. (Gem iti Fl.)r«iecs.) 

Salii (,q.v,\ who had to carry them through 
the city once a year with peculiar cere- 
monies. At the conclusion of their songs 
Mamurius himself was invoked, and on 
March 34th they held a special feast, the 
Mamuredia^ at which they sacrificed to 
him, beating on a hide with staves, prob- 
ably to imitate a smith’s hammering. If 
is likely that the name JIamurius conceals 
that of the god j^Iars (or Mainers) himself. 

Ancyranum Monumentum. The monu- 
ment of Ancyra (now Angora), a marble- 
slab,. of . which the greater part is pre- 
served. It belonged to the temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra, and contained the 
Latin text of a Greek translation of tlie 
report drawn up by that emperor himself 
,on the actions of his reign {Ind.ex Rermn 
.a ,se Gestdintm), By the terms of bis will 
report, engraved in bronze, was oCt 
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ANDABAT^. 


•ANDROMEDA, 


Tq-i in front of hif? mansolenra at Romo, and 
copies wore made of it for other temples 
of Angnstns in the provinces. 

Andfibiitre. 8t\’ Oladiatoks. 

Aiiflociclss. TJie second in order of time 
in the I'oli of Attic orators. He was born 
B.O. 4o0, and belonged ])y birth to tlie 
aristocratic partj'-j hut foil out with it in 
415, when bo was involved in the famous 
trial for mtttilating the statues of Hermes, 
and, to save his own and his kinsmen’s 
lives, betrayed his aristocratic accomplices. 
Having, in sjnto of the imnnxnity promised 
him, fallen into partial atlmia (loss of civic i 
rights), he loft Athens, and carried on a 
pj'ofitable trade in Cyprus. After two 
fruitless attempts to recover his status at 
liome, he was allowed at last, upon the 
fall of the Thirty and the amnesty of b.C. 

403, to return to Atliens, where he suc- 
ceeded in repelling renewed attacks, and 
gaining an honourable position. Sent to 
Sparta in b.c, 390, during the Corinthian 
War, to negotiate peace, he brought back 
the draft of a treaty, for the ratification 
of which he vainly pleaded in a speech 
that is still exiant. He is said to liave 
been banished in consequence, and to 
have died in exile. Beside the above- 
mentioned oration, wo have two delivered 
on his own behalf, one pleading for 
his recall from hauisliment, B.C, 410; 
another against tlie charge of unlawful 
participation in the mysteries, b.c, 399 ; 
a fourth, x\gainst Alcihiddeit, is spurious. 

His oratory is plain and artless, and its 
expressions those of the popular lan- 
guage of the day. 

Androgeos. Son of Minos, king of 
Crete by Pusiphae. Visiting Athens 
at the first celebration of the Pana- 
thengea, he won victories over all the 
champions, when king fiSgens, ont of 
jcalonsy, sent him to fight the bull of 
Marathon, which killed him. Accord- 
ing to another account he was slain in 
an ambush, Ifl’inos avenges his son by 
making the Athenians send seven youths 
and seven maidens every nine years as 
victims to his Minotaur, from which 
Tiiesens at last delivers them. Eitneral- 
games wore held in the Oeramicus at 
Athens in honour of Androgens- under the • 
name of Enrygyes. “ 

Amli'omacho. The daughter of Eetion,. 
king of the Cilioian Thebe, s, is one of, the 
noblest female characters in Homer, dis- 
tingni-shed alike by lier ill-fortune and .her 
true and tender love for her ,hnsband-, Hec-., 


tor. Achilles, in taking her native {.ov'Uj, 
kills her father and seven brothers ; Iior- 
mother, redeemed from captivity, is carrloxl 
off by sickness; her husband falls by tlxe 
hand of Achilles; and when Troy is taken 
she sees her one boy, Astwunax (cu' Scamau- 
der), hurled from ihe walls, Slio falls, as- 
tho prize of war, to Nenptalunius, the son 
of her greatest foe, who first carries her 
to Epirus, then surrenders hei" to Hector’s 
brother, Helenus. After his death she re- 
turns to Asia with Pergumns, her son I'v 
Neoptolemns, and dies there. 

Andromeda. Datightev of the iEtliinpiau 



king Cepheus (a son of Bolus) by Cas.siojuna,, 
Oassiopeia-iiad boasted of bein,g fairer tlifin 
the Nereids, and Poseidun to ptinish the 
profanity, sent a flood and a sea-mouster, 

' As the oracle of Ammon promised a rid- 
dance of the pjlagne should x\u(h‘nmeda be 
• thrown to the monster, Ce];heus was r;nm~ 
pellcd to, chain his daughter to a rock on 
■ the shore. • At this moment of distvoss Id'-r- 
seus appears, and rescues her, Imr father 
. having promised her to him in marriage. 
At ' the wedding a violent quan-el arises 
between ' the king’s brother, Idiineas, to 
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■whom she had been betrothed before, and 
Perseus, -who turns his idval into stone 
■with the Gorgon’s head. Andromeda fol- 
lows Perseus to Argos, and becomes an- 
cestress of the famous line of Perseidae. 
Athena set hor among the stars. 

Andronitis. The men’s apartments in a 
Greek house. See House. 

Androtion. A Greek historian, , an Athe- 
nian, and a pupil of Isocrates, who was 
accused of making an illegal proposal and 
went into banishment at Megara. (We 
have the speech composed by Demosthenes 
for one of the accusers.) At Megara he 
wrote a history of Attica (see Atthis) in 
at least 12 books, one of the best of that 
class of writings ; but only fragments of it 
have survived. 

Angdistis. See PlHEA. 

Anins. Son of Apollo by Ehoeo or Cretisa, 
whose father, Stttphylus of Naxos, a son of 
Dionysus and Ariadne, committed her to 
the sea in a box. She was carried to Delos, 
and there gave birth to her son Anins. 
Apollo taught him divination, and made 
him his pi-iesst and king of Delos. His son 
Thasus, like Linus and Actseon, was torn 
to pieces by dogs, after which no dogs were 
allowed in the island. His daughters by 
the nymph Dorippe, being descendants of 
Dionysus, had the gift of turning anything 
they pleased into wine, corn, or oil; but 
when Agamemnon on his way to Troy 
wished to take them from their father by 
force, Dionysus changed them into doves. 

Annalists. A series of writers on Roman 
history, older than those usually called 
the historians, beginning about 200 B.C., 
and covering about a century and a half. 
They related their country’s story from its 
first beginnings down to their own times, 
treating the former briefly, the latter in 
full detail, and at first always in Greek, 
like Fabius Pictoe and OiNCius Alimen- 
Tus. With Porcius Cato {q-v.) com- 
menced composition in Latin and a livelier 
interest in native history, which constantly 
stimulated new efforts to celebrate the 
deeds of their forefathers. Two main char- 
acteristics of these annalists are the free 
use they made of their predecessors, and an ' 
inclination to suppress unfavourable facts, 
which gradually grew into a habit of 
flattering the national vanity by exaggera- 
tions. 

Works dealing in this manner with the 
whole of Roman history, or large sections 
of it, continued to be written in Cicero’s 
time. The leading annalists -of this class. 


are: Cassius Hemina, soon after Cato; 
Calpurnius Piso Prugi, consul in e.o. 133 ; 
' Fannius, consul in b.c. 122 ; Gsllius, who 
wrote about the same time (ninety-seven 
books of AnntUcs)', Claudius Quadrigarius, 
a contemporary of Sulla, author of at least 
twenty-three books, from the Gallic confla- 
gration to his own time ; his younger con- 
temporary Valerius Antias (who treated 
all Roman history in seventy-five books); 
Licinius Macer, who died b.c. 66, author 
of the earlier history, in twenty-one books.. 
Some few writers, on the other hand, con- 
fined themselves to the description of 
shorter periods: first, Cjllius Antipateb,, 
about B.c. 120 (whose history of the Second 
Punic War in seven books, was noted for its 
accuracy); then Sempronius Asellio, about 
B.c. 100, who, in his account of events he 
had taken part in (Eerum Oestarum Libri, 
fourteen at least), was the first who, not 
content with barely relating facts, tried to 
explain the reasons of them ; and Cornelius 
S iSENNA, who lived 120-67 b.c, and wrote at 
least twenty-three books on the brief period 
between the Social War and Sulla’s dicta- 
torship. To these works, in which history 
has begun to assume the character of me- 
moirs, we may add the autobiography of 
Cornelius Sulla the dictator {Memm 
StidrumCo7mnentclrii in twenty- two books), 
which he wrote in self-justification at the 
end of his career. He died b.c. 78. All 
these works are lost, except scanty frag- 
ments; but the later Greek and Roman 
writers had made full use of them. 

Annals {Anndles). Year-books. From 
early times a record of all important events 
at Rome had been kept in chronological order 
by the high priest {ponUfeoe maxlritus) 
for the time, who every year exhibited in his 
official residence a whited board {albmn\ 
on which, after the names of the magistrates 
for the year, occurrences of all kinds — 
war, dearth, pestilence, prodigies — were set 
down briefly according to their dates. These 
annales pontif^cum or annales mmytmi 
(supposed to be so called after the poniifex 
maximus), though destroyed at the bixrn- 
ing of Rome by the Gauls, b.c. 389, were 
restored as far as po.ssible, and continued 
till B.c. 130. Collected afterwards in eighty 
books, they were at once utilised and saper- 
seded by the so-called Annalists ( q - v -)- 

Anna Perenna. An ancient Italian god- 
dess, about whose exact attributes the 
ancients themselves were not clear. She is 
.probably .the moon-goddess of the revolving 
year, -who every month renews her youth, 
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a.nd was tliereibre regarded as a goddess 
who bestowed long life and all that contri- 
bntos to it. About full moon on the Ides 
(liffcoenih) of March (then the first month of 
the 3''ear), in a grove of fruit trees at the first 
laiJ estoiie on the Elaininian Wa.y, the Eomans 
held a ineriy feast under the open sky, 
wishing nacii other as many years of life 
as they drank cups of wine. The learned 
men of the Augustan age identified Anna 
with Dido’s sister, who, on the death of that 
queen, had fled from Carthage to fEneas 
iu Italy, but, having excited Lavinia’s 
j’oalousy, threw herself into the Numicius, 
and became the nymph of that river. 

Aiiiioiia. A Latin word meaning the 
year’s produce, especially in wheat, the 
staple food of the city population; it was 
afterwards applied to the corn provided by 
the State to feed that population. As 
Italian agriculture decayed, and the city 
population steadily increased, the question 
of its maintenance became a constant care 
to the State, which, on the conquest of the 
first two provinces, Sicily and Sardinia, at 
©nee doomed them, especially the former, 
to the task of victualling the armies and 
feeding Rome, by imposing a tithe on corn, 
and forbidding its exportation to any country 
but Italy. The tenth paid as tribute, and 
other corn bought up by the State, was sold 
by the gediles at a moderate price, usually 
on terms which prevented the treasury 
being a loser. Thus till tlie time of the 
Gracchi the cum amioncn was confined to 
the maintenance of a moderate price ; but 
the corn law of Gains Gracchus, b.c. 123, 
laid on the State the obligation to deliver 
to any Roman householder on demand 65- 
bushels of wheat a month at a fixed price, 
which even in cheap tiines was less than half 
the cost price ; and Clodius in B.O. 58 went 
further, and naade the delivery entirely 
gratuitous. By the b.C. 46, the number 
of recipients had risen to 320,000, and the 
3''early outlay to a sum equivalents ^650,000. 
Csesar then reduced the recipients to 150,000 ; 
but their number grew again, till Augustus 
out it down to 200,000, whose names w'-ere 
inscribed on a broime table, and who received 
their monthly portion on presentation of a 
ticket. This arrangement as a whole re- 
mained in force till about the end of the 
Empire, except that in the Srd century 
bread was given instead of grain. And, 
side by side with the.se gratuitous doles, 
grain eoiild alwmys be bought for a- mode- 
rate price at magazines filled with the 
supplies of the provinces, especially' Egypt 


and Africa, and with purchases made by 
the State. The exp0usG.s of the rennona 
fell mainly on the imperial treasury, but 
partly on that of the senate. .From Augus- 
tus’ time the cum annonaa formed one of 
the highest imperial offices, its lioldr-r, the 
lircefcctm annonm, having a largo staff 
scattered over Rome and tlie whole empire. 
The annona, like so manyr other thi.ug.s, 
was pensonified by the Romans, and became 
a godde,ss of the importation of corn, whose 
attributes were a bushel, ears of wheat, 
and a horn of plenty, 

Ant^us. Son of Poseidon and GS (the 
earth) ; a huge giant in Libyrn, w’ho grew 
stronger every time he touched his mother 
Earth. He Ibrced all strangers to wre,stio 
with him, and killed them when conquered, till 
Heracles, on his journoj'' to fetch the apples 
of the Hesperldes, lifted him off the ground, 
and held him aloft till he had killed him. His 
tomb w'as showm near Tingis in Mauretania. 

AntsB. A, templum in antis was a temple 
in which the hall at either end was formed 
by prolongations of the side-walls (Lat. 
antai\ and a row of columns between the 
terminal pilasters of those prolongatioms. 
8ee Temples, fig. 1. 

Anteia (otherwise Sthenobata). Wife of 
PrcBtus of Tiryns ; by slandering Belle- 
rophon {q.v.\ who had rejected her oilers 
of love, she caused her hu.sband to attempt 
his life. 

Antenor. A Trojan of high rank, husband 
to Athena’s priestess Theano, the sister of 
Hecilba. When Menelalls and Odysseus, 
after the landing of the Greeks, came as 
envoys to Troy, demanding the surrender 
of Helen, lie received them hospitably, pro- 
tected them from Bails, and then as always 
advised peace. Because of this leaning to the 
Greeks, it -was alleged in later times that 
he betrayed his native city by opening its 
gates to the enemy ; in rcsturn for which his 
house, known by the panther’s hide hung out 
of it, was spared, and ho and his friends 
allowed to go free. One account rvas, that 
he sailed with Menolaus, was driven out of 
his course to Gyretie, and settled there, 
where his descendants the Antenoridm were 
worshipped as heroes. Another, which be- 
came the accepted tradition, represented 
him as leading the Hene-ti, when driven 
out of Paphlagonia, by -way of Thrace and 
Illyria, to the Adx’iatic, a,nd thence to the 
mouth of the Padus (Po), where he founded 
Patavium (Padua), the city of the Veneti, 

Antgros. The god of requitetl love, 
brother of Eros (^.v.). 
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Antesignaiii. A Latin word denoting 
originally the soldiers fighting in jfront of 
the standards during a battle; afterwards 
a pi deed body in every legion, free of bag- 
g:igo, and Intended to advance in front of 
the line of battle and seize important jjoints, 
or to open the battle. 

Antevorta, Sec Carmenta. 

Anthesteria. A feast at Athens held in 
honour of Dionysus. Comj). Dionysia (4). 

Anthology ( — garland of flowers). The 
Greek word antJidlogia means a collection 
of short, especially epigrammatic poems, by 
variou.s authors; we still possess one such 
•collection dating from antiqirity. Collec- 
tions of inscriptions in verse had more than 
•once been set on foot in early times for anti- 
quai'ian purposes. The first regular antho- 
logy, entitled Stephanos (—wreath), was 
attempted by Meleager of Gadara in the 1st 
-century b.c. ; it contained, beside his own - 
compositions, poems arranged according to 
their initial letters, by Forty-six conteni- i 
porary and older authors, including Archi- | 
lochus, Alceeus, Sappho, Anacreon, Simon- ; 
ide.s, etc., together with a prologue still j 
extant. This collection was enriched, about 
100 A.D., by Philippus of Thessalonica, with . 
■select epigrams by about thirteen later 
authors. Other collections were under- 
taken soon after by Diogenianus of Hera- 
deia and Straton of Sardis, and in the 
6th century by Agathias of Myrina, in 
vdiose Kyldos the poems are for the first 
time arranged according to subjects. Out 
of these collections, now all lost, Constan- 
tlnvs CSphalas of Constantinople, in the 
10th century, put together a new and com- 
prehensive anthology, classified according 
to contents in fifteen sections. Prom this 
collection the monk Maximus Flanftdes, 
in the 'i4t]i century, made an extract 
•of .seven books, which was the only one 
known till the year 1606. In that year the 
French scholar Saumaise (Salmasins) dis- 
•covered in the Palatine Libraiy at Heidel- 
berg *a complete manuscript of the antho- 
iogy of Constantinus Cephalas with sundry 
additions. This MS., with all the other 
treasures of the library, was caiTied off to 
Rome in 1628, whence it was taken to Paris 
in 1703, and back to Heidelberg in 1816. 

The epigrams of the Greek anthology, 
-dating as they do from widely distant ages 
down to the Byzantine, and being the .pro-' 
duction of more than three Inindred dif-, 
ferent authors, are of very various merit; 
brxt many of them are among the pearls of 
G-reek poetry, and could hardly have sxir- I 


I vived unless enshrined in such a collection, 
j Taken together with the rich store of epi- 
grams found in inscriptions, the Anthology 
opens to us a view of the development of 
this branch of Greek literature such as we 
can scai-cely obtain in the case of any other, 
besides affording valuable information on 
Hellenic language, history, and manners, at 
the most different periods. 

Roman literature has no really ancient 
collection of so comprehensive a character, 
the so-called Latin Anthology having been 
gathered by modern scholars out of the 
material found scattered in variou.s MSS. 
Among the.se, it is true, Saumaise’s MS. of 
the 7th century, now in Paris, has a col- 
lection of about 380 poems, but these, with 
a few exceptions, are of veiy late author- 
ship. 

AntidSsis ( = exchange of properties). An 
arrangement peculiar to the Athenians, by 
which a citizen summoned to perform one 
of those services to the State named lei- 
tourgioi if he thouglit a richer than 

he had been passed over, could challenge 
him to exchange possessions, binding him- 
self in that case to discharge the obliga- 
tion. Each party could then have the 
other’s property put in sequestration and 
his house sealed up ; and within three days 
they handed in, before the proper authority 
and under oath, an inventory of their good,s. 
If no amicable agreement was come to, and 
the judge’s decision went against the plain- 
tiff, he was bound to perform the pxrblic 
service ; otherwise the defendant submitted 
either to the exchange or to the service. 

Antigone. (1) Daughter of (Ediphs arid 
locasta, who accompanied her blind father 
into exile. After his death in Attica .she 
returns to Thebes, and, in defiance of her 
uncle Creon’s prohibition, performs the last 
honours to her brother Polyneices, fallen in 
single fight with Eteocles, by strewing his 
body with dust. For this .she is entombed 
alive in the family vault, and there hangs 
herself; and her betrothed, Hmutou, the son 
of Creon, stab.s himself beside her corpse. 
Such is the version of Soplxficles. Another 
tradition represents Antigone and Argoia, 
the widow of Polyneices, as secretly burn- 
ing his body by night on the funeral pile 
of Eteocles. When seized by the guards, 
Oreon hands her over to Hseraon for execu- 
tion ; but he hides her in a shepherd’s hnt, 
and lives with her in secret wedlock. Their 
son, grown up and engaging in some funeral 
games at Thebes, is recognised by a birth- 
mark peculiar to the family. To escape 
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Creon’s veageance, Hsemoii Mils both Anti- 
gone and himself - 

(2) Antigone, daughter of Bmytlon and 
wife of Peieus {q.v,\ hanged herself for 
grief at the supposed infidelity of her 
husband. 

Antigonug. A Greek writer of Carystus, 
about 240 B.G., author of a collection of all 
kinds of curiosities and fictions in natural 
history. The work is now extant only in 
a much abbreviated form, and is of no 
value but for its numerous quotations and 
fragments from lost writings. 

Antigr2,pheus. The name of a financial 
officer at Athens. See Geajlmateus. 

Anticleia. Daughter of Autolycus, wife 
of Laertes, and mother of Odysseus 

Antlffichus. The son of Nestor, who 
accompanied his father to the Trojan War, 
and was distinguished among the younger 
heroes for beauty and bravery. Homer 
calls him a favourite of Zeus and Poseidon. 
The dearest friend of Achilles next to 
Patrochxs, he is chosen by the Greeks to 
break the news to him of his beloved com- 
panion’s fall. "When Blernnon attacks the 
aged Nestor, Antiloohus throws himself in 
his wa}’’, and buys his father’s safety with 
his life. He, like Patroclus, is avenged by 
Achilles, in whose grave-mound the ashes 
of both friends are laid ; even in the lower 
world Odysseus beholds the three pacing 
the asphodel meadow, and in after times 
the inhabitants of Ilium offered to them 
jointly the sacrifices due to the dead on the 
foreland of Sigeum. 

Antimachus. A Greek poet and critic 
of Colophon, an eider contemporary of 
Plato, about 400 b.c. By his two princi- 
pal works — the long mythical epic called 
Theba’is and a cycle of elegies named after 
his loved and lost L^’^de, and telling of 
famous lovex’S parted by death — he became 
the founder of learned poetry, precursor and 
prototype of the Alexandrians, who, on 
account of his learning, assigned him the 
next place to Homer amongst epic poets. 
In striving to impart strength and dignity 
to language by avoiding all that was com- 
mon, his style became rigid and artificial, ' 
and natnrally ran into bombast. But we ' 
possess only fragments of his works, As 
a scholar, he is remarkable for having set 
on foot a critical revision of the Homeric 
poems. 

Aiitinoiis. A beautiful youth of Olaudio- 
pffiis in Bithynia, a favourite and travelling 
companion of the emperor Hadrian. He 
drowned himself in the Nile, probably from 


melancholy. The emperor honoured his'- 
memory by placing him among the heroes, 
erecting statues and temples, and founding- 
yearly games in his honour, while the 
artists of every province vied in pour tray- 
ing him under variou.s forms, human, heroic, 
and divine ; e.g. as Dionysus, Hermes, 
Apollo. Among the features common to 
the many surviving portraitures of An- 
tinous are the full Jocks falling low down 
the forehead, the large, melancholy eyes, 
the full mouth, and the broad, swelling 
breast. Some of these portraits are among 
the finest works of ancient art, for instance, 
the colossal statue in the Vatican, and the 
half-length relief at the Villa Albani, (See' 
cut.) There is also a fine bust in the Louvre. 



Anti5pe. (1) In Homer a daughter of 
the Bceotian river-god Asoxms, mother by- 
Zeus of Amphion and Zethus. In later 
legend her father is Nycteus of Hyria nr 
HysiEB. As he threatens to pitnish her for 
yielding to the approaches of Zeus under 
the form of a satyr, she flees to EpSpeus 
of Sicy'on. This king her uncle Lyons 
kills by order of his brother Nycteus, now 
dead, and leads her back in chaii-is. Ar- 
rived on Mount Oithseron, she gives birth to 
twins, Amphion by Zens, Zethus by Epopeus, 
whom Lyons leaves exposed upon^the moun- 
tain. After being long imprisoned and ill- 
treated by Dirce, the vdfe of lymus, she 
escapes to CithEeron, and makes acrpiaintanee 
•with her sons, whom a shepherd has brought 
up. She makes them take a frightful ven- 
geance^upon Dirce (see Amphion), for doing • 
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•which Dionysus drives her mad, and she ' 
wanders throught Greece, till Phoous, king 
sf Phocis, heals and marries her. 

(2) A sister of Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amazons; who, according to one account, 
fall as a prize of war to Theseus for his 
share in Heracles’ campaign against the 
Amazons, according to another, was carried 
■oif by him. and his friend Pirithotis. 
When the Amazons attacked Athens in re- 
turn, she is variously represented as per- 
suading them to peace, or failing in battle 
•against them by the side of Theseus; or, 
again, as .killed by Heracles, when she intei'- 
rnpted the marriage of her beloved Theseus 
with Phsedra, Her son by Theseus was 
Hippolytus. 

Antiphanes. The most prolific and im- 
portant author, with Alexis, of the Attic 
Middle Comedy ; he came of a family which 
had migrated from Larissa in Thessaly ; 
was born B.G. 408, and died at the age of 
'74. He is said to have written 260 plays, 
.of which over 200 are known to us by 
their titles and fragments, yet he won the 
prize only thirteen times. He is praised 
for dramatic ability, wit, and neatness of 
form. 

AntipMlus. A Greek painter born in 
Egypt in the latter half of the 4th cen- 
tury B.C., a contemporary and rival of 
Apelles ; he probably spent the last part 
of his life at the court of the first Ptolemy. 
The ancients praise the lightness and dex- 
terity with which he handled subjects of 
high" art, as well as scenes in daily life. 
‘Two of his pictures in the latter kind 
were especially famous, one of a boy blow- 
ing a fire, and another of women dressing 
wool. From his having painted a man 
named Gryllos (=pig) with playful allu- 
sio,tJS to the sitter’s name, caricatures in 
general came to be called grylloi, [Pliny, 
if. W., 35. 114, 138]. 

Antiphon. The earliest of the ten great 
Attic orators, horn B.c. 480 at Rhamnus in 
Attica, son of the sophist Sophlhxs, to whom 
he owed his training. He was the founder 
of political eloquence as an art, -which he 
taught with great applause in his own 
school of rhetoric; and he was the first 
who wrote out speeches for others to deliver ' 
in court, though he afterwards published 
them under his own name. Pie also played 
ail active part in the politics of his time as 
;a leading member of the oligarchical, party^ .. 
•and the real author of the deathblow which 
was dealt to democracy in 411 B.c. by the 
^establishment of the Council of Four Hnn» 
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dred. Then he went as ambassador to 
Sparta, to purchase peace at any price in 
the interest of the oligarchy. On the fall 
of the Four Hundred he was accused of 
high treason, and in spite of a masterly 
defence — the first speech he had ever made 
in public — was condemned to death b.c, 
411. 'Of the sixty orations attributed to 
him, only fifteen are preserved, all on trials 
for murder; but only three of them are 
about real cases. Tlae rest (named tetra- 
logies^ because every four are the first and 
second speeches of both plaintiff and. de- 
fendant on the same subject) ax’e mere 
exercises. Antiphon’s speeches exhibit the 
art of oratory in its rudimentary stage as 
regai’ds both substance and form. 

Antisthgnes. A Greek philosopher of 
Athens, horn about 440 b.c,, but only a half 
citizen, because his mother was a Thracian. 
He was in his youth a pupil of Gorgias, 
and himself taught for a time as a sophist, 
till, towards middle life, he attached himself 
to Socrates, and became his bosom friend. 
After the death of Socrates in B.c. 399 
he established a school in the gymnasium 
K'^nosarges, the only one open to persons 
of half-Athenian descent, whence his fol- 
lowers bore the name of Cynioi (Kynikoi). 
He lived to the age of seventy. Like 
Socrates, he regarded virtue as necessary, 
indeed, alone sufficient for happiness, and 
to be a branch of knowledge that could [be 
taught, and that once acquii'ed could not 
be lost, its essence consisting in freedom 
from wants by the avoidance of evil, i.e. 
of pleasure and desire. Its acquisition 
needs no dialectic argumentation, only 
Socratic strength. His pupils, especially 
the famous Didgencs of Sinope, degraded 
his doctrine to cynicism by depreciating 
all knowledge and despising the current 
morality of the time. His philosophical 
and rhetorical works are lost, all but two 
slight declamations on the contest for the 
arms of Achilles, the Aias and Odysseus^' 
and even their genuineness is disputed. 

Antistius LS,bS5 (Quintus). A renowned 
jurist of Augustus’ time, a man of wide 
scholarship and strict republican vie-ws, 
which lost him the emperor’s favoxxr. His 
writings on law amounted to 400 books, 
portions of which are preserved in the 
Pandects of Justinian’s Corpus luris. 
Aiming at a progressive development of 
law, he became the founder of a school of 
lawyers named Proculians after his pupil 
BemprOnius PrdcHlus. See Ateius Gapito. 

• Antoninus. (1) Marcus Aurelms^ sur- 
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named Philosophus, born at Rome a.d. 121. 
His real name was M. Annins _ Verus ; at ■ 
the desire of the emperor Hadrian he was 
adopled by his successor T. Aurelius An- 
toninus Pius, married his daughter Faus- 
tina, and became emperor in A.D., 161, 
During his benevolent reign the empire had 
to face dire distresses, famine, pestilence, 
and constant wars with the Parthians in 
the east, and the Marcomanni and other 
Germans' in the north, dux’ing which he 
proved himself a prudent and active sove- 
reign. In the midst of a new war with 
the already vanquished Marcomanni he 
died in A.D. 180, x^obably at Sirmium in 
Pannonia. In his youth he was a pupil of 
the orator Pronto, and loved him waiunly 
to the last, even after giving up rhetoric 
and devoting himself to the Stoic philoso- 
hy. The gentleness and amiability of 
is nature comes out both in his letters 
to Pronto (q.v.) and in his Sdf-contem- 
plations, which are the moral reflections 
of a Stoic in clumsy, over-conoise, and 
often obscure Greek. 

(2) Antuiimus Llhcndis, a Greek graxn- 
marian of about 150 a.d., perhaps a freed- 
man of Antoninus Pius; he wrote a collec- 
tion, called Metamorphoses, of forty-one 
myths dealing with transformations, most 
of which is based on ancient authorities 
now lost, and is therefore valuable as a 
source of mythological knowledge. 

Aiiuhis. ^ An Egyptian 
god, son of Osiris, con- 
ductor and watcher of 
the dead, who.se deeds he 
and Horus {q.v,) were 
supposed to weigh in the 
balance in presence of 
their father Osiris, He 
was represented with 
the head of a jackal or 
dog-ape. The worship of 
Anuhis was introduced 
among the Greeks and 
Romans (who represented 
him in the form of a dog), 
together with that of 
Serapis and Isis, espe- 
cially in the time of the 
emperors, as he was identified with Hermes, 
Apagoge. A technical term of Ath'eniaii 
Jaw, meaning the production of a criminal 
taken in the act before the proper magis- 
trate, who then took him into custody, or 
made him find bail. The name was^ also 
given to the document in which the accuser 
stated the charge, But if the officer was con-- j, 


ducted to the spot where the accused was-, 
staying, the process was called ephogPsis, 

Apatur’ia. The general feast of the Phra- 
TSIES (<?.??.) held chiefly by Greeks of the 
Ionian race. At Athen.s it lasted throe days- 
in the month of Pyanej)sion (Oct.-Nov,), and 
was celebrated with sacrificial banquets. 
On the third day the fathers brought their 
children born since the last celebration, 
before the members {jylirdtoy's) assembled 
at the headquarters of each phratria, and 
after declaring on oath their legitimate 
birth, had their names inscribed on the roll 
of phratores. Por every child enrolled a 
.sheep or goat was sacrificed, which went 
to furni.sh the common feast. On the .same 
day the fathers made their children who- 
were at school give proofs of their progress, 
especially by reciting passages from poets, 
and those who distinguished themselves 
were rewarded with prizes. 

Apelles. The greatest painter of anti- 
quity, probably horn at Colophon or in the 
Island of CSs, who lived in the latter lialf 
of the 4th century B.C. After studying at 
Ephesus, and receiving theoretical instruc- 
tion in his art from Parnphilus at Sicyon, 
he worked in different jiarts of the Greek 
world, but especially in Macedonia, at the 
court of Philip and that of Alexander, who 
would let no other artist paint him. While 
doing ready justice to the merits of cou- 
temjioraries, e.speciaily Protbgenes, he could 
not but recognise that no one surpassed him- 
self in gi’ace and balanced harmony. These 
quaiitie.s, together wfith his -wonderful slnlli 
in drawing and his perfect and refined 
mastery of colonring (however .simple liis 
means), made his w'orks the most perfect 
;^rodtictions of Greek painting. Among the 
foremost were the Alcam 2 der with lightning 
in hi.s hand, painted for the temple oi" 
Artemis at Epliesu.s, in which the lingers 
appeared to stand out of the qyicinre, and 
the thunderbolt to project from the jiancl ; 
and the AphrodUS AnadgGmmie (:==^vmng)f 
jiainted for the temple of Asclepius at Oo.^, 
which Augustus brought to Rome and .set- 
up in the temple of Ctusar, and which, 
when the lovt'^er part w'as damaged, no 
painter would attempt to restore. We owe 
to Lucian a description of an allogoricai 
picture of Slander by this painter. [Pliny,. 
M. W, 35. 73-97.} 

Aphrodite (Lat. VS-ims). Tlie Greek god- 
dess of love. Her attributes combine, with 
Hellenic conceptions, a great many features 
of Eastern, especially Phoenician, origin, 
which the Greeks must have grafted on to. 
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tlieir native notions in very old times. This 
donble nature appears immediately in the 
contradictory tales of her origin. To the 
oldest Greeks she was the daughter of Zens 
and Dione (and is sometimes called that 
name herself); yet from a very early time 
she appears as Aphro-gcneia, the “foam- 
born (see Ukakus), as Anadyomene^ “ she 
who rises ” out of the sea, and steps ashore 
on Gyprus, which had been colonized by 
Phmnicians time out of mind; even as far 
back as Homer she is Kypris^ the Cyprian. 
The same transmarine and Eastern origin 
of her Avorship is evidenced by the legend 
of the isle of Cythera, on which she was 
supposed to have first landed out of a sea- 
shell. _ 

Again, the common conception of her as 
goddess of love limits her agency to the 
sphere of human life. But she is, at the 
same time, a power of nature, living and 
working in the three elements of air, earth, 
and water. As goddess of the shifting 
gale and changeful sky, she, is ApliTodite 
Urania^ the “ heavenly,” and at many places 
in Greece and Asia her temples crowned 
the heights and headlands ; witness the 
citadels of Thohes and Corinth, and Mount 
Eiyx in Sicily. As goddess of storm and 
lightning, she wms represented ai'ined, as 
at- Sparta and Cythera; and this perhaps 
ex].>iains why she was associated with Are 
(Mars) both in worship and in legend, and 
worshipped as a goddess of victory. 

The moral conception of Aphrodite Urania 
as goddess of the higher and purer love, 
especially wedded love and fruitfulness, 
as opposed to mere sensual lust, was but 
slowdy developed in the course of ages. 

As goddess of 
the Hca and mari- 
time traffic, espe- 
eially of calm 
seas and prosper- 

ous voyages, she m I | pi 

wms wddely woi’- U m 

shi pped by sailors 

and fishermen at \ , 

ports and on sea- 
coasts, often as 
the goddess of 
cairn, while 
Poseidon was the 
god of distur- 

regards the life of the earthy she is the 
goddess of gardens and groves, of Spring 
and its bounties, especially tender plants 
and flowers, as the rose and myrtle i hence.' 


as the fruitful and bountifiil, she w’a.s wor- 
shipped most of all at that season of the 
year in 'which her birth from the sea 'was 
celebrated at Paphos in Cy 2 n'us {cAWiip. 
cut). But to this, her time of joyful action, 
is opposed a season of soirow, when her 
creations wither and die : a sentiment ex- 
pressed in her inconsolable grief for her 
beloved Adonis {q.v.)^ the symbol of vege- 
tation perislnng in its prime. 

In the life of gods and men, she shows 
her power as the golden, sweetly smiling 
goddess of beauty and love, whicli she 
knows how to kindle or to keep away. She 
outshines all the goddesses in grace and 
loveliness; in her girdle she wears united 
all the magic charms that can bewdtoh the 
wisest man and subdue the very gods. Her 
retinue consists of Eros (Cupid), the Hours, 
the Graces, Peitho (persuasion), PSthos and 
Himeros (j)ersonifications of longing and 
yearning). By uniting the generations in 
the bond of love, she becomes a goddess of 
marriage and family life, and the conse- 
quent kiiishij) of the whole community. As 
such she had formerly been worshipjied at 
Athens under the name of Pandamds ( = all 
the people's), as being a goddess of the 
whole country. By a regulation of Solon, 
the name acquired a very different sense, 
branding her as goddess of pro.stitution ; 
then it was that the new and higher mean- 
ing was imported into the word Urania. 
In later times, the w'orship of Aphrodite 
as the goddess of mere sensual love made 
rapid strides, and in particular districts 
assumed forms more and more immoral, 
in imitation of the services performed to 
lovo-goddesscs in the East, especially at 
Corinth, where large bands of girls \vere 
consecrated as slaves to the service of the 
gods and the practice of prostitution. And 
later still, the worship of Astarto, the 
Syrian Aphrodite, peidormed by eunuchs, 
spread all over Greece. 

In the Greek myths x\'})hrodit6 appears 
occasionally as the wife of Hephmstus. Her 
love adventures with Ares are notorious. 
Prom these sprang Eros and Anteros, Har- 
monia, the -wife of Cadmus, and Doiinos 
and PhQbSs (fear and alarm), attendants 
on, their father. By Anchlses she was the 
mother of iEneas. - The head-quartei’s of 
her worship were Paphos, Amathus, and 
IdUlion (all in Cyprus), Cnidus in Uoiian 
Asia Minor, Corinth, the island of Oj-thera, 
and Eryx in Sicily. As mother of Hartnonia, 
she -was a guardian deity of Thebes, Among 
plants, the myrtle, the rose, and the apple 


*(1) OYPHIAN COIN OF 
CAnACAl.I.A 

With the sacred conej or sym- 
bol of Aphrodite, lii » conven- 
tional representation of the tem- 
ple at Paphos. 
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were specially sacred to lier as grddess of 
love; amongst animals, the ram, lie-goat, 
hare, dove, sparrow, and other creatures of 
amorous nature (the ram and dove being 
widely-cnrrent symbols of great antiquity) ; 
as sea-goddess, the swan, mussels, and 
dolphin ; as Urania, the tortoise. 

In ancient art, in which Aphrodite is one 
of the favourite subjects, she is represented 
in. a higher or lower aspect, according as 
the artist’s aim was to exhibit Urania or 
the popular goddess of love. In the earlier 
works of art she usually appears clothed, 
but in later ones more or less undraped; 
either as rising from the sea or leaving the 
bath, or (as in later times) merely as an 
ideal of female beauty. In the course of 
time the divine element disappeared, and 
the presentation became more and more 
ordinary. While the older sculptures show 



JBV I'KAXITEr.ES. 

(Munich, Glyptotheic.) 

the Sturdier forms, the caste of later times 
leans more and more to softer, weaker .put- 1 


lines. Most renowned in ancient times were 
the statue at Cnidus by Praxiteles (a copy 



(3}AVIiH01)ITI! OP MELOS, 
(.Pa.rif., Lriuvre). 


of which is now at Munich, see fig. 2), and 
the painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene by 
Apelles. Of original statues preserved to 
us, the most famous are the Aphi’odite of 
Melos (Milo, see fig. 3) now at Paris, and that 
of Capua at ISTaples, both of which bring out 
the loftier aspect of the goddess, and the 
Medicean Venus at Piorence, the wmrk of 
a late Attic sculptoi’, CleomenSs, in the 
delicate forms of face and body that pleased 

a younger age. On tlio identification of 

Aphrodite with the Eoman goddess of love,, 
see Venus. 

Aphthonius, A Grreek rhetorician of An- 
tioch, about 400 A.D., a pupil of Libanius, 
who wrote a schoolbook on the elements of 
rhetoric, the Frogymnasmutd, or “Pirss 
Steps in Style,’’ much used in schools down 
to the 17th century. This hook is rea.l}y 
an adaptation of the chapter so named in 
Hermogeues’ Ehetorie. A collection of 
forty fables by'' ..(Esop also bears his name. 

Apiclus (Marcus Qdvius). A glutton, 
who lived under Augustus and Tiberius. 
He borrowed the last name from an epicure 
of the republican age, and wrote a book 
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-upon cookery. He poisoned kimself for fear 
■ot starving, thougli at the time of his death 
he vras stili worth £75,000. His name be- 
came a proverb, so that we find an Apicius 
■CffMuSj author of a collection of I'ecipes in 
ten books, De Be CiUinaria^^dvdi century a.d. 

Apion. A Greek grammarian of the 1st 
•century a.d., a pupil of Hidymus, and presi- 
dent of the philological school at Alexandria. 
He also worked for a time at Borne under 
Tiberius and Claudius, A vain, boastful 
man, he travelled about the Greek cities, 
giving popular lectures on Homer. Of hi.s 
many writings we have only fragments left. 
The glosses on Homer that bear Ms name 
-are of later origin ; on the other hand, the 
-Homeric lexicon of the sophist Apollonius 
is based on his genuine Homeric glosses. 
His bitter complaint, Against the Jews, ad- 
dressed to Caligula at the instance of the 
Alexandrians, is best known from Josephus’ 
noble x’eply to it, 

Apodectse receivers). The 

Athenian name for a board of ten magis- 
trates yearly appointed by lot, who kept 
accounts of the moneys coming in to the 
•State from various sources, took possession 
in the council’s presence of the sums raised 
by the proper officers, and after cancelling 
the entries in their register, handed the 
.money over to the several trea.suries. 

Apographe (Gr.). An inventory, or 
register; also, in Attic law, a copy of a 
•declaration made before a magistrate. 

Apollo (Gr. ApoUdn), Son of Zeus by 
Leto (Latona), who, according to the legend 
most widely current, bore ' him and his 
twin-sister Artemis (Diana) at the foot of 
Mount Cynthns in ^ the island of Delos. 
Apollo appears originally as a god of light, ' 
both in its beneficent and its destructive , 
■effects ; and of light in general, not of tho I 
sun on.ly, for to the early Greeks the deity ! 
•that brought daylight was Helios, xvitli i 
whom it was not till afterwards that Apollo I 
was identified. While the meaning of his 
name Apollo is uncertain, his epithets of ! 
Fhcpbus and Lucius clearly marls him as i 
the bright, the life-giving, the former also 
meaning the pure, holy*' for, as the god 
of pure light, he is the enemy of darkness, 
with all its unclean, uncouth, unhallowed 
brood. Again, not only the seventh day 
of the month, his birthday, but the first 
day of each month, i.e, of each new-bonV 
moon, was sacred to him, as it was to Janus, 
the Roman god of light ; and according to 
the view that prevailed in many seats of 
iis worship, he withdrew in winter time 
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either to sunny Lycia, or to the Hyper- 
boreans who dwell in perpetual light in the 
utmost north, and returned in .spring to 
dispel the powers of winter with his beams. 
When the fable relates that immediately 
after his birth, with the first shot from his 
bow he slew the dragon Python (or 
Delphyne), a hideous offspring of Gma and 
guardian of the Delphian oracle, what seems 
to be denoted must be the spring-god’s 
victory over winter, that filled the land 
with foul marsh and mist. As the god 
of light, his festivals are all in spring or 
summer, and* many of them still plainly 
reveal in certain features his true and 
original attributes. Thus the DelpMnia, 
held at Athens in April, commemorated 
the calming of the wintry sea after the 
equinoctial gales, and the consequent re- 
opening of navigation. As this feast was 
I in honour of the god of spring, so was the 
I Thargelia, held at Athens the next month, 
in honour of the god of summer. That the 
crops might ripen, he received firstfruits 
of them, and at the same time propitiatory 
gifts to induce him to avert the parching 
heat, so hurtful to fruits and men. About 
the time of the sun’s greatest altitude (July ■ 
and August), when the god displays his 
power, now for good and now for harm, the 
Athenians offered him hecatonibs, whence 
tlie first month of their year was named 
Hecatomhoion, and the Spartans held their 
Hyacinthia {see HYAOiNTEners). In autumn, 
when the god was ripening the fruit of their 
gardens and plantations, and preparing for 
departure, they celebrated the Pyanepsia 
{q.v.), when they presented him with the 
firstfruits of harvest. Apollo gives the crops 
prosperity, and protection not only against 
Slimmer heat, but against blight, mildew, 
and the vermin that prey upon them, such 
as field-mice and grasshoppers. Hence he 
was kno-wn by special titles in some parts 
of Asia. He was also a patron of flocks and 
pastures, and was worshipped in many dii3- 
tricts under a variety of names referring 
to the breeding of cattle. In the story of 
Hermes (q.v.) stealing his oxen, Apollo is 
■himself the owner of a herd, which he gives 
up to his brother in exchange for the lyre in- 
vented by him. Other ancient legends speak 
of him as tending the fiocks of LaomSdon 
and Admetus, an act afterwards repre- 
sented as a penalty for a fault. As a god 
of shepherds he makes love to the nymphs, 
to the fair Daphne (q.v.), to Ooronis (see 
AscIiEPIUs), and to C33nrene, the mother of 
Afistseus, likewise a god of herds. Some 
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Ibi’ms of Ilia worship and some versions of 
his story imply that Apollo, like his sister 
Artemis, was regarded as a protector of 
tender game and a slayer of rapacious 
beasts, especially of the wolf, the enemy of 
flocks, and himself a symbol of the god’s 
power, that now sends mischief, and now 
averts it. Apollo promotes the health and 
well-being of man himself. As a god of 
prolific power, he was invoked at weddings ; 
and as a nnrse of tender manhood and 
trainer of manly youth, to him (as well as 
the fountain-nymphs) were consecrated the 
first oflorings of the hair of the head. In 
gymnasia and pahvstrai he was worshipped 
equally with Hermes and Heracles ; for he 
gave power of endurance in boxing, with 
adroitness and fleetness of foot. As a war- 
like god and one helpful in fight, the 
Spartans paid him peculiar honours in their 
Carneia (g.u.), and in a measure the Athe- 
nians in their BoUdromia. Another Athe- 
nian festival, the Metageitnia, glorified him 
as the author of neighbourly xmion. In 
many places, hut above all at Athens, he was 
worshipped as Agyieits, the god of streets 
and highways, whose rude symbol, a conical 
post with a pointed ending, stood by street- 
doors and in courtyards, to watch men’s exit 
and entrance, to let in good and keep o^^t 
■ evil, and was loaded by the inmates with 
gifts of honour, such as ribbons, wreaths of 
myidle or bay, and the like. At sea, as well 
as on land, Apollo is a guide and guardian, and 
there, especially under the name DelpMnius^ 
taken from his friend and ally the dolphin, 
the symbol of the navigable sea. Under 
this character he was widely worshipped, 
for the most part with pecixliar piupitiatory 
rites, in seaports and on promontories, as 
that of Actium, and particuiaidy at Athens, 
being also regarded as a leader of colonies! 
While he is Alexicdeun (averter of ills) in 
the widest sense, he proves his power most 
especially in times of sickness ; for, being 
god of the hot season, and himself the 
sender of most epidemics and the dreaded 
plague, sweeping man swiftly away with 
his unerring shafts, he can also lend the 
most effectual aid j so that he and his son 
Asolepius were revered as the chief gods 
of healing. As a saviour from epidemics ■ 
mainly, but also from other evils, the pman 
(§.«.) was^sung in his honour. ' 

In a higher sense also Apollo is a healer j 
and saviour. From an early time a strong- 
ethical tinge was given to his purely phy-. ■ 
sical attributes, and the god of light became, 
a god of mental and moralpurity, and there- 


fore of order, justice, and legality?' in hiunan 
life. As such, he, on the one hand smites 
and spares not the insolent o-flender, Tityus 
for instance, the Aloidae, the overweeniiig 
Niobe, and the Greeks before Troy ; but.^nu 
the other hand, to the guilt-laden soul, that 
turns to him in penitence and supplication, 
he grants purification from the stain or 
committed crime (which was regarded as- 
a disease clouding the mind and crushing, 
the heart), and so he heals the spirit, and 
readmits the outcast into civic life and 
religious fellowship. Of this he had him- 
self set the pattern, when, after slaying, 
the Delphian dragon, he fled from the 
land, did seven years’ menial service to 
Admetus in atonement for the murder, and 
when the time of penance was past had 
himself purified in the sacred grove of bay- 
trees by the Thessalian temple, and not till 
then did he return to Delphi and enter on 
his ofiSce as prophet of Zeus. Therefore 
he exacts from all a recognition of the 
atoning power of penance, in the teeth of the 
old law of vengeance for blood, which only- 
bred new murders and new guilt. The 
atoning rites propagated by Apollo’s wor- 
ship, particularly from Delphi, contributed 
largely to the spread of milder maxims of 
law, affecting not onty inclividiuds, but 
whole tOAvns and countries. Even without 
special prompting, the people felt from time 
to time the need of purification and expi- 
ation; hence certain expiatory rites had 
from of old been connected with his festivals. 

As the god of light who pierces thronglj 
all darkness, Apollo is the god of dlvmatkrii, 
which, however, has in bis case a purely 
ethical significance ; for he, as prophet and 
minister of his father Zeirs, make.s known his 
will to men, and helps to further his govern- 
ment in the world. He always declares th(^ 
truth ; but the limited mind of man cannot 
always grasp the meaning of his sayings. 
He is the patron of every kind of propliecy, 
but most especially of that which ho imparts 
tlirough human instruments, chiefly women, 
while in a state of ecstasy. Great as wa.s 
the number of his oracles in Greece and 
Asia, all were ecli]rsed in fame and irnpori- 
ance by that of Delphi {q.v^. 

Apollo exercises an elevating and inspiring 
influence on the mind as god of MusU'.y 
which, though not belonging to him alone 
any more than Atonement and Prophecy, 
was yet pre-eminently his province. 'In 
Homer ho is represented on]}- as a player 
oh the lyre, while song is the province of 
the Muses ; birt in course of time he grow.s. 
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to be the god, as they are the goddesses, of 
song and poetry, and is therefore Musagetesi 
(Leader of the Muses) as "well as master of 
the choric dance, which goes with music and 
_And, as the friend of all that beau- 
tifies life, he is intimately associated with 
the CTraces. 

vStanding in these manifold relations to 
nature and man, Apollo at all times held 
prominent position in the religion of the 
Oreeks ; and as ’ ' 


the Ludi SacMdrcs (q-v,) to him and 
Diana. 

The manifold symbols of Apollo corre- 
spond with the multitude of his attributefi. 
The commonest is either the lyre or the 
bow, according as he was conceived as the- 
god of song or as the far-hitting ai'cher. 
The Delphian diviner, Pythian Apollo, is 
indicated by the Tripod, which was also the 
favomifce offering at his altars. Among 
plants the bay, used for purposes of expia- 
tion, was eai'ly sacred to him {see Daphne). 
It was planted round his temples, and 
plaited into garlands of victory at the 
Pythian games. The palm-tree was also 
sacred to him, for it was under a palm-tree 
that he was born in Delos. Among animals, 
the wolf, the dolphin, the snow-white and 
musical swan, the hawk, raven, crow, and 
snake were under his special protection; 
the last four in connesion with his pro- 
phetic functions. 

In ancient art he was represented as a 
long-haired hut beardless youth, of tall yet 
muscular build, and handsome features. ’ 
Images of him were as abundant as his 
worship was extensive : there was scarcely 
an artist of antiquity who did not try his 


eai'ly as Homer his name 
is coupled with those of Zeus and Athena, 
as if between them the three possessed the 
sum total of divine power. His worship 
was diffused equally over all the regions 
in which Greeks were settled; but from 
remote antiquity he had been the chief god 
of ^ the Dorians, who were also the first to 
raise him into a type of moral excellence. 

The two chief centres of his worship were 
the Island of Delos, his birthplace, where, 
at his magnificent temple standing by the 
sea, were held every five years the festive 
games called Delict, to which the Greek 
states sent solemn embassies; and Delphi, 

Avith its oracle and numerous festivals (see 
Pythia, Theoxenia). Poremost among the 
seats of his worship in Asia was Patara in 
Lyoia with a famous oracle. 

To the. Romans Apollo became Icnown 
in the reign of their last king Tarquinius 
Superbus, the first Roman who consulted 
the Delphian oracle, and who also ac- 
quired the Sibylline Books {q.v.). By the 
infiuence of these writings the worship of 
Apollo soon became so naturalized among 
them, that in B.G. 431 they built a temple 
to him as god of healing, from which the 
expiatory processions {see Supplicationes) 
prescribed in the Sibylline hooks used to set 
out. In the Lectisternia {q.v.\ first iiisti- 
tuted in B.a 399, Apollo occupies the fore- 
most place. In 212 b.c., during the agony 
of the Second Punic "War, the LUdi ApolK- 
mires were, in obedience to an oracular 
response, established in honour of him. 

He was made one of the chief gods of 
Rome by Augustus, who believed himself 
to be under his peculiar protection, and 
ascribed the victory of Actium to Ms aid ; 
hence he enlarged the old temple of Apollo 
on that promontory, and decorated it with 
a portion of the spoils. He also renewed 
the games held near it, previously ever}'- 
two "years, afterwards every fotir, with 
gymnastic and, artistic contests, and 
regattas on the sea; at Rome he reared 
a s'plendid new temple to Mm near - his -I to have 
own house on the Palatine, and transferred; | -Scopa's, 
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• of liim is the Apollo Belvedere in the Vati- 
can ( tig. 1), which represents him either as 
fighting with the Pythian dragon, or with 
his a\gis frightening hack the foes who 
tkreatou to storm his sanctuary. Other 
great works, as the Apollo Musagetes in the 
Vatican, probably from the liand of Scopas, 
show him as a Citharoedus in the long 
Ionian robe, or nude as in fig. 2. The 
Apollo Sauroctonus (lizard-killer), copied 
from a bronze statue by Praxiteles, is es- 
pecially celebrated for its beauty. It re- 
presents a delicate youthful figure leaning 
against a tree, dart in hand, ready to stab 
a lizard that is crawling up the tree. It 
is preserved in bronze at the Villa Albani 
in Nome, and in marble at Paris, 



(Home, Capitoline Museum.) 

Apolloddrus. (1) A Greek poet of the New 
Uoinedy, born at Carystus, between 300 and 
260 B.C, He wrote forty-seven plays, and 
won five victories. Prom him Terence bor- 
rowed the plots of his Phormio and HScyra. 

(2) A Greek grammarian and historian, 
■of Athena, about 140 b.c,, a pupil of Aris- 
tarchus and the Stoic Panmtius. He was a 
most prolific writer on grammai’, mythology,' 
geography, and history. Some of his worlcs' 
were written in iambic senarii, e.g, a geo- 
graphy, and the CkrQrdccl, a condensed 


enumeration of the most important data in 
! history and literature from the fall of Troy, 
I which he places in B.C. 1183, down to his 
' own time, undoubtedly the most important 
of ancient works on the subject. Besides 
! fragments, wo have under his name a ])oo]j 
entitled Bibliotheca^ a great storehouse of 
mythological material from the oldest theo- 
gonies down to Theseus, and, with all its 
faults of arrangement and treatment, a 
valuable aid to our knowledge of Greek 
mythology. Yet there are grounds for 
doubting whether it is from his hand at all, 
whether it is even an extract from his great 
work, On the Gods, in twenty-four books. 

(3) A Greek painter of Athens, about 420 

B.C., the first who graduated light and shade 
in his pictures, whence he received the name 
of SciagrdjjJms (shadow-painter). This in- 
vention entitled him to be regarded as the 
founder of a new style, which aimed at 
producing illusion by pictorial means, and 
which was carried on further by his j^ounger 
contemporary Zeuxis. [Pliny, 60], 

(4) A Greek architect of Da^'ere anj who 
lived for a time at Home, w^s mgst 
other things he built Trajap^fii-stso’s \^nd 
Trajan’s Column. He wa^r PbntiiiQjjj'' ed 
and then put to death unc^' empma banish^ 
129, having incurred thatjaukeidadrian 4 V 
by the freedom of his re}i^es veror’s ano-pl 
a work by him on Engj s. 

dressed to Hadrian. 'fiodicQf War 7 a ^ 

Apollonius, (1) the Ekf the ’ 

scholar and epic poet £ abo?- A Gre-"^^ 
age, born at Alexandri,%<o.jr>--Alex-aDr'’''-'-i 
pupil of Callimachus, ' a'^rung epic, 

The Argovautica, in four books, in which, 
departing from his niastei-’s taste for the 
learned and artificial, he aimed at all the 
simplicity of Homer. The partj^ of Calli- 
machus rejected the poem, and Apollonius 
retired in disgust to Bhodes, where his 
labours as a rhetorician, and his newly re- 
vised poem, won him hearty recognition and 
even admission to the citizenship. ITonco 
his surname. Afterwards, returning to 
Alexandria, he recited his poem once more, 
and this time with universal applause, so 
that Ptolemy EpiphanSs, in B.c. 100, ap- 
pointed him to succeed Erato.sthSn5s as 
librarian. He probably died during the 
tenure of this office. His epic poem, whicli 
has survived, has a certain simplicity, though 
failing far short of the naturalness and 
beauty of Homer ; its uniform mediocrity 
often makes it positively t6diou.s, though it 
is constructed, with great care, e.specially in 
its versification. By the Romans It was much 
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prized, and more than once imitated, as by 
K^arro of Atax and Valerius Elaccus. A 
valuable collection of scholia upon it testi- 
fies the esteem in which it was held by the 
learned of old. 

(2) Apollon his of TrallSs. A Greek sculp- 
tor of tlie school of Rhodes, and joint author 
with his countryman Tauriscus of the cele- 
brated group of Dirce {g.v.). Among 
other artists of the name, the worthiest of 
mention is Apollonius of Athens, of the 1st 
century b.C, From his hand is the Hercules, 
now only a torso, preserved in the Belve- 
dere at Rome. 

(3) Apollonius of Perga in Pamphylia. A 
Greek mathematician named “ the Geome- 
ter,” who lived at Pergamus and Alexandria 
in the 1st century B.C,, and wrote a work on 
Conic Sections in eight books, of which we 
have only the first four in the original, the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh in an Arabic trans- 
lation, and the eighth in extracts. The 
method he followed is that still in use. 

(4) Apollonius of Tijcina in Cappadocia, 
the most celebrated of the Neo-Pythago- 
reans, lived about the middle of the 1st cen- 
tury A.D. ; by a severely ascetic life on the 
supposed principles of PythagSras, and by ' 
pretended miracles, he obtained such a hold 
on the multitude that he was worshipped as ' 
a god, and set up as a rival to Christ, The 
account of his life by the elder Philostratus i 
[g.v.) is more romance than history, and 
offoi-s little to build upon. Having received 
his philosophical education, and lived in the 
temple of Asclepius at iEgm till his twen- . 
tieth year, he divided his patrimony among 
the poor, and roamed all over the world: 
he was even said to have reached India and 
the sources of the Nile. Twice he lived at , 
Rome ; first under Nero till the expulsion of ' 
the philosophers, and again in Domitian’s 
reign, wdien he had to answer a charge of 
conspiring against the emperor. Smuggled 
out of Romo during his trial, he contimied I 
his life as a wandering preacher of morals ' 
and worker of marvels for some years longer, | 
and is said to have died at a great age, 
master of a school at Ephesus. Of his ' 
alleged writings, eight-five letters have 
alone survived. 

(6) Apollonius, surnamed I>ysc6lus{^^njb 
surly). A Greelc scholar, of Alexandria, 
where he had received his education^ and 
where he ended his days a member of the ' 
Museum, after having laboured as a teacher ' 
at Rome under Antoninus Pius, about 140 
A.i>. He is the father of Scientific Gram- 
mar, having been the first to reduce it ho . 


systematic form. His extant works are the 
treatises on Pronouns, Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, and the Syntax of the parts of speech, 
in four books. He was follow'ed especially 
by the Latin grammarians, above all by 
Priscian. His son Herodianus accomplished 
even more than he did. 

(6) Apollonius the Sophist, of Alexandria. 
His precise date a.d. is unknown. He was 
author of an extant Lexicon of Homeidc 
Glosses, based on Apion’s lost glossariai 
writings, 

(7) Apollonius, king of Tyre, the hero of 
a Greek romance (now lost), composed in 
Asia Minor, in the 3rd century A.D., on the 
model of the Ephesian History of Xenophon . 
{q.v, 2). We have a free Latin version 
made by a Christian, about the 6th century, 
probably in Italy, which -was much read in 
the Middle Ages, and translated into Anglo- 
Saxon, English, French, Italian, Middle 
Greek and German, in prose and verse. Its 
materials are used in the pseudo-Shak- 
spearian drama of Pericles Prince of Tyre. 

Aporraxis. See Ball, Games of. 

Apotheosis (Lat. QonsecratiO). The act 
of placing a human being among the gods,, 
of which the Greeks have an instance as 
early as Homer, hut only in the single case 
of LeucSthSa. The oldest notion was that 
of a bodily removal ; then arose the idea of 
the mortal element being purged away by 
fire, as in the case of Heracles. There was 
a kind of deification which consisted in the 
decreeing of heroic honoirrs to distinguished 
men after death, which was done from the 
time of the Peloponnesian War onwards, 
even in the case of living men {see Heeoes). 
The successors of Alexander the Great, both 
the Seleucidse and still more the Ptolemies, 
caused themselves to be worshipped as gods. 
Of the Romans, whose legend told ,of the 
translation of Jilneas and Romulus into 
heaven, Caesar was the fii'st who claimed 
divine honours, if not by building temples 
to himself, yet by setting his statue among 
the gods in every sanctuax-y at Rome and in 
the empire, and by having a special flamen 
assigned to him. The belief in his divinity 
was confirmed by the comet that shone 
several months after his death, as long as 
his funeral games lasted; and under the 
triumvirate he was formally installed among 
the deities of Rome, as Divus lulms, by a 
decree of the senate and people. His adop-- 
ted son and ■ successor Ootavian persistently 
declined any offer of public worship, but he- 
accepted the title of Augustus (the conse- 
crated), and allowed his person to be adored 
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in tlie provinces. On iiis deatli the senate 
decreed divine honours to him under the 
title of DiviLs Augustus^ the erection of a 
ten'ijde, tho founding of special games, and 
the establishment of a. peculiar priesthood. 
After this, admission to the number of the 
Divi^ as the deified emperors were called, 
becomes a prei’ogativo of the imperial 
dignity. It is, however, left dependent on 
a resolution of the senate moved in honour 
of the deceased emperor by his successor. 
Hence it is not every emperor who obtains 
it, nor does consecration itself always lead 
to a permanent worship. Empresses too 
were often- consecrated, first Augustus' 
wife Li via as Diva Augusta^ and even 
■other members of the imperial house, 

Tho oeremonj'- of Apotheosis used from the 
time of Augustus was the following. After 
the passing of the senate’s decree a waxen 
image of the dead, whose body lay hidden 
below, was exhibited for seven days on an 
ivory bed of state in the palace, covered with 
gold-embroidered coverlets; then the bier 
was boime by knights and senators amidst a 
brilliant retinue down the Via Sacra to the 
ancient Porum, wdiere the funeral oration 
was delivered, and thence to the Campus 
Martins, where it was deposited in the 
second of the four stories of a richly 
decorated funeral pile of pja-amid shape. 
When the magistrates sacred and secular, 
the knights, lifeguai-d, and others concerned, 
had performed the last honours by proces- 
sions and libations, the pile was set on fire, 
and as it burned up, an eagle soared from 
the topmost store 3 ^ into the skj’’, a symbol 
of the ascending soul. 

Apparftor. The genei'al name in Latin 
for all public servants of the magistrates. 
Thej^ all had to be Boman citizens, and 
were paid a fixed salary out of the public 
treasury. Though nominated by the re- 
spective officers for a j'-ear at a time, they 
were usually re-appointed, so that practic- 
ally their situations were secured for life, 
and they could even sell their places. The 
most important classes of these attendants 
were those of scrtbce^ lictovBSy viCitmBs and 
^mcconcs These were divided into 

decurice of varying strength, which enjoyed 
cor])orate rights, and chose foremen from 
their own body. {Comp, Acoensi.) 

Appellatio. The Ijatin tei'm for an appeal 
to a magistrate to put his veto on the 
decision of an equal or inferior magistrate, 
T.hus a consul could be appealed to against 
his colleague and all other magistrates 
except the tribunes, but a tribune ' both 


against his colleagues and all iaagi3tra,tcs 
whatsoever. Another thing altogether wns 
the ProvGcMiu {g.v.) under the Eepublic, an 
appeal from a magistrate’s sentence to tlie 
People as supreme judge. Daring the im- 
perial period the two processes run into one, 
for the emperor held united in his person 
both the supreme judicial function and the 
jrlenary power of all magistrates, x>articu- 
larly the tribunician veto, so that an appeal 
to him was at once an appeUatio and a 
provocatio. This appeal, in our sense of 
the word, was only permitted in important 
cases; it had to be made within a sliorfc 
time after sentence was passed, and always 
addressed to the authority next in order, 
so that it only reached the emperor if no 
intermediate authority was competent. If 
the result was that the disputed verdict was 
neither quashed nor awarded, but confirmed, 
tho appellant had to pay a fine. As the 
power of life and death rested with the 
emperor and senate alone, governors of pro- 
vinces were bound to send up to Eome any 
citizen appealing on a capital charge. 

Appianus. A Greek historian, of Alex- 
' andria, who lived about the middle of the 
2nd century a.d. At first he pursued tlio 
calling of an advocate at Eome ; in later 
life, on the recommendation of his friend 
the rhetorician Pronto, he obtained from 
Antonruus Pius the post of an imperial pro- 
curator in Egypt. He wrote an extensive 
work on the development of the Eoman 
Empire from the earliest times down to 
Trajan, consisting of a number of .special 
histories of the several periods and the 
several lands and peoples till the time when 
they fell under the Eoman dominion. Of 
the twenty-four books of which it originally 
consisted, only eleven are pi-esorved complete 
beside the Preface ; Spain (book 6), Hannibal 
(7), Carthago (8), Syria (11), Mithridates 
(12), the Eoman Civil Wars (13-17) and 
Illyria (23), the rest being lost altogether, 
or only surviving in fragments. Appian’.^ 
style is plain and bald, even to dryne3,s, and 
his historical point of view is purely Bomau. 
The book is a mere compilation, and dis- 
figured by many over.sights and blunders, es- 
pecially in chronolog}’-;’ nevertheless the use 
made by the writer of lost authorities ieud.s 
it considerable worth, and for the history 
of the Civil Wars it is positively invaluable. 

Apsmes. A Greek i-hetoriciaTi, of Gudara, 
who taught at Athens in the first half of 
the 3'rd century a.d., and wrote a valtiahle 
treatise on Ehetoric. 

Apuleius {Lttems), Born about ISO a.d. 
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at Madaura in ‘Ntimidia, of a wealtliy and 
honoiiral3le family; the most oidginal Latin 
writer of his time. Educated at Carthage, 
he went to Athens to study philosophy, 
especially that of Plato ; then he travelled 
far aaid wdde, everywhere obtaining initiation ; 
into the mysteries. Eor some time he lived 
in Romo as an advocate. After returning 
to Africa, he married a lady considerably 
older than himself, the mother of a friend, 
iEmilia Pudentilla, whereupon her kinsmen 
charged him with having won the rich 
widow’s hand by magic, and of having 
contrived the death of her son; a charge 
to which he replied with much wit in his 
oration De Mdgia (earlier than A.d. 161). 
He afterwards settled down at Carthage, 
and thence made excursions through Africa, 
delivering orations or lectures. Of the rest 
of his life and the year of his death nothing 
is known. Beside the Apologia above- 
mentioned, and a few rhetorical and philo- 
sophic writings, another work, his chief one, 
also survives, which was composed at a ripe 
age, with hints borrowed from a book of 
Lucian’s. This is a satirical and fantastic 
moral romance, MetamorphOsedn libri XI {de 
Asino Aureo), the adventures of one Lucius, 
who is transformed into an ass, and imder 
that disguise has the amplest opportunities 
of obsei'ving, undetected, the preposterous 
doings of mankind. Then, enlightened by 
tliis experience, and with the enchantment 
taken off him. by admission into the mys- 
teiues of Osiris, he becomes qiiite a new man. 
Of the many episodes interwoven into the 
stoiy, the most interesting is the beautiful 
allegorical faliy tale of Cupid and Psyche, 
so much used by later poets and artists, 
throughout the book Apuleius paints the 
moral and religious conditions of his time 
\vith much humour and in lifelike colours, 
though his language, while clever, is often 
affected, bombastic, and disfigured by obso- 
lete and provincial phrases. 

Aquselicium, The Roman name for a ; 
ceremony for bringing on rain. {See 
JaPITKR.) 

Aqueducts were not unfrequently con- 
structed by the Clreeks, who collected the 
spring-water of neighbouring hills, by chan- ' 
nels out through the rock, or by under- 
ground conduits of brick and stone work, 
into reservoirs, and thence distributed it by 
a network of rills. An admirable work of ■ 
this kind is the tunnel, more than a mile 
in length, which was bored through the 
mountain now called Kastri, by the archi- 
tect Eupalinus of Megara, probably Under 


'M 

Polycrate.s (in the 6th centuiy b.g.). — The 
Roman aqueducts are among the most 
magnificent structures of antiquity. Some 
of these were likewise constructed under- 
ground ; others, latterly almost all, con- 
veyed the water, often for long distances, 
in covered channels of brick or stone, over 
lofty arcades stretching straight through, 
hill and valley. They started from a well- 
head {caput dquanim) and ended in a reser- 
voir {castellum), out of which the water ran 
in Rome into three chambers, lying one above 
another, the lowest chamber sending it 
through leaden or clay pipes into the pub- 
lic fountains and basins, the middle one 
into the great bathing establishments, the 
upjoermost into private houses. Private 
citizens paid a tax for the water they ob- 
tained fi’om these public sources. Under 
the Republic the construction and repair of 
aqueducts devolved upon the censors, their 
management on the tedilos, but from the 
time of Augustus on a special eferator aqua- 
rum assisted by a large staff of pipe-mas- 
ters, fountain-masters, inspectors, and others, 
taken partly from the number of the public 
slaves. The amount of water brought into 
Rome by its numerous aqueducts, the first 
of which, the aqua Appia, was projected b.o. 
312, may be estimated from the fact that the 
four still in use — aqua virgo (now Acqua 
Vergine, built b}'" Agrippa b.c. 20), aqua 
Marcia (now Acqua Pia, b.o. 144), aqua 
Claudia (now .Acqua Felice, fmislied by 
Claudius a.d. 52), aq^ia 2Vra‘ana(now Acqua 
Paola, constructed by Trajan a.d. Ill) — ai'e 
sufficient to supply all the houses and innu- 
merable fountains of the pre.sent city in 
superfluity. Among the provincial aque- 
ducts, one is specially well preserved, tliat 
known as Pont du Card, near Himes, in the 
south of Prance {see cut on p. 48). 

Aracline (= spider). Daughter of the Ly- 
dian purple-dyer Idmon, challenged Athena, 
of whom she had learnt weaving, to a weav- 
ing match. When the offended goddess 
tore up Arachne’s web, which represented 
the loves of the gods, Arachne hung herself, 
but Athena changed her into a spider. 

Aratus. A Greek poet, of Soli in Cilicia, 
about 270 b.c,, contemporary of Callimachus 
and Theocritus. At the request of the 
Macedonian ki.ng Antigbnus Gonatas, at 
whose court he lived as physician, he wrote, 
without much knowledge of the subject, 
but guided by the works of Eudoxus and 
Theophrastus, an astronomical poem, Fhoi- 
nAYW&na and PrognOsttGa{B&-^ectB of the sky 
and signs of weather). Without genuine 
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poetic inspiration, Aratus manages his in- at liis tomb : a story which expresses the 
tractable material ^vith considerable tact, high value set on his art by the ancients, 
and dignified simplicity. The language, who placed him on a level with Homer, 
while not always free from stiffness, is Pindar and Sophocles. Eor Archilochus 
choice, and the versification coiTect. The had an extraordinary poetical genius, which 
poem enjoyed a high repute with the general enabled him to invent a large number of 
pirblic, as well as with poets and specialists ; new metres, and to manipulate them with 
thus the great astronomer Hipparchus wrote the ease of a master. He brought lambic 
a commentary on it in four books. The poetry, in particular, to artistic perfection. 
Romans also tools pleasure in reading and The many misfortunes of his stormy life 
translatingitjC.gr. Cicero, CiesarGermanicus, had bred in his irritable nature a deeply- 
and Avienus. settled indignation, which, in poems perfect 

Arbiter. An umpire ; especially a judge in form and alive with force and fury, 
who decides according to equity, while a vented itself in bitter mockery even of 
index decides according to law. his friends, and in merciless, unpardonable 

Arcadius (Gr. Avkdkxos. A Greek gram- abuse of his foes. Such was the effect of 
marian of Antioch, who probably flourished his lampoons, that L3rcambes, who had first 
in the 2nd century a.d. He was the author promised and then refused him bis daughtex* 
of a Doctrine of Accents in 20 books, an Neobule, hanged himself and his family in 
absti'act of a work by the famous Herodian. the despair engendered by the poet’s fxxrious 
Areas (Gr. ArkCis). Son of Zeus by the attacks. Of his poems, which were written 
nymph Callisto, and ancestor of the Ar- in the Old-Ionic dialect, and taken by 
cadians, who was translated to the sky by Horace for his model in his Epodes, only a 
Zeus as = Watcher of the Bear, number of short fragments are preserved. 

{See Callisto.) Archimedes. One of the greatest mathe- 

Archemorus (=Ieader in fate, i.e. the first maticians and natural philosophers of anti- 
to die). A surname given to Opheltes, the quity, born b.c. 287 at Syx’acuse. He lived 
infant son of Lycurgus king of Nemea, who at the coui't of his kinsman, king HiSro, 
was killed by a snake during the march of and was killed (b.c. 212) by a Roman soldier 
the Seven against Thebes {q.v.). It was at the taking of the city which he had 
given him by the seer Amphiaraus, who largely aided in defending with his engines, 
foresaw the destruction awaiting himself Of his inventions and discoveries we need 
and his confederates ; and by it the child only say, that he ascertained the ratio of the 
was invoked at the Hemean Games origin- radius to the circumference, and that of the 
ally foixnded in memory of him. cylinder to the sphere, and the hydrostatic 

Archestratus, of Gela, in Sicily, flourished law that a body dipped in water loses as 
about 318 B.C., and composed the humorous much weight as that of the water displaced 
didactic poem Iledyjputheia ( = good cheer), by it; that he invented the pulley, the end- 
supposed to describe a gastronomic tour less sci-ew, and the kind of pump called the 
round the then known world, with playful “ screw of Archimedes ” ; and that he con- 
echoes of Homer and the dogmatic philoso- structed the so-called “ sphere,” a sort of 
pliers. The numerous fragments display orrery showing the motions of the heavenly 
much talent and wit. bodies. Of his works, written in the Doric 

ArcMlSchiis. A Greek lyric poet, especi- dialect, the following are preserved: On the 
ally eminent as a vnuter of lampoons. Born sphet'c and, cylinder ^ On the measurement 
at Paros, he was the son of Telesicles by a of the circle, On conoids and spheroids, On 
slave-woman, but was driven by poverty to spiral lines, The psammltds (or sand-reck- 
go with a colony to Thasos b.c. 720 or 708, oner, for the calculation of the earth’s size 
Erom Thasos he was soon driven by want in grains of sand), On the equilibrium of 
and by the enmities which his unrestrained planes and their centres of gravity, and 
passion for invective had drawn upon him. On floating bodies. 

He seems to have roamed restlessly from Architecture ; (1) of the Greeks. Of the 

f lace to place, until, on his return to t’aros, earliest efforts of the Greeks in architecture,, 
e was slain in fight by the Haxian Calondas. we have evidence in the so-called Cyclopean 
Long afterwards, when this man visited the . , Walls surrounding the castles of kings in 
Delphian teraple,the god is said to have driven the Heroic Age at Tiryus, Argos, M^'cenaS' 
him from his threshold as the slayer of aser- - (ffg. 1), and elsewhere. They are of enormous 
vant of the Muses, and refused- to admit him thickness, some being constrxxcted of ruds 
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sure-house of Atreus a1: Myccnsa. Tlie 
usual form of tliese buildir,,G;s is that ox a 
cii’culai* chamber vaulted over ixy the hori- 
zontal courses approaching fi’om all sides 
till they meet. Thus the va,ult is not a 
true arch (fig. 3), The interior seenis 
originally to have been covered with metal 
plates, thus agreeing with Homer 's descrip- 
tions of metal as a favourite ornament of 
princely houses. An open-air building pre- 
served from that age is the supposed Temple 
of Hera on Mount Ocha (now Hagios Elias) 
in Eubtea, a rectangle built of regular stjuare 
blocks, with tvalls moi-e than a yard thick, 
tw’-o small window- s, and a door with leaning 
posts and a huge lintel in the .southern side- 
wall. The sloping roof is of hewm flagstones 
resting on the thickness of the wmll and 
overlapping each other ; but the centre is 
left open as in the hypsethral temples of a 
later time. 

Erom the simple shape of a rectangular 
house shut in by blank walls we gradu- 
ally advance to finer and richer forms, 
formed especially by the introduction of 
columns detached from the wall and serv- 
ing to support the roof and ceiling. Even 
in Homer wm find columns in the palaces to 
support the halls that suri'oimd the conn> 
yard, and the ceiling of the banqneting-room. 
The construction of columns {see Arohiteo- 
TURE, Orders of) I'eceived its artistic de- 
velopment first from the Dorians after their 
migration into the Peloponnesus about 
1000 B.G., next from the lonians, and from 
each in a form suitalfie to their several 
charactei’s. If the simple serious character 
of the Dorians speaks in the Doric Order, 
no le.ss does the lighter, nimbler, and more 


•witirsmallor stones," while others are built 
of stones more or less carefully hewn, their 


(1) WALL OF FOLYGOS'AX. STONKS, MVC.’E.V.n. 

interstices exactly fitting into each other. 
Gradually they begin to show an approxi- 


(2) THE mON-OATE, MVCEXiE. 

mation to buildings with rectangular blocks. 
The gates let into those walls ,are closed at 
the top either by the courses of 
stone jutting over from each side . 
till they touch, or by a long straight 
block laid over tbs two leaning side- if'' /; 
pio.sts. Of the latter kind is the '{/ ' 

famous Lion-gate at Mycence, so- L . . 

called from the group of twm liens ,/ 
standing with their forefeet on the f if 
broad pedestal of a pillar that tapers 
rapidly downwards, and remarkable j 

as the oldest specimen of Gi'cek 
sculpture. The sculpture is carved 
ou a large triangular slab that fills Vf I*;' 
an opening left in the wall to lighten 
the wndghfc on the lintel (fig. 2). 

Among the most striking relics of 
this piduiitive age are the so-called 
Thesauroi, or treasuries (now re- 
garded as tombs) of ancient dynasties wa' 
the most considerable being the Trech 
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•sliowy genius of tlie Ionian race come out 
in the Order named after them. By about 
650 B.G. the Ionic style was flourishing side 
by side with the Doric. 

As it w^as in the construction of Temples 
(q.v.) that architecture had developed her 
fa'S’-ourite forms, ail other public buildings 
borrowed their artistic character from the 
temple. The structure and furniture of 
private houses (see House), were, during 
the best days of Greece, kept down to the 
simplest forms. About 600 b.c., in the 
Greek islands and on the coast of Asia 
Minor, we come across the first architects 
known to us by name. It was then that 
Ehoscus md. TheodGi'US of Samos, ceie- 


period, in addition to many ruined temples 
in Sicily (especially at Selinus and Agri- 
gen turn), should be mentioned the Temple 
of Poseidon at Psestum (Poseidonia) in South 
Italy, one of the best preserved and most 
beautiful relics of antiquity (figs. 4, 5). 
The patriotic fervour of the Persian Wars 
created a general expansion of Greek life, 
in which Architecture and the sister art of 
Sculpture were not slow to take a part. In 
these departments, as in the whole onwai’d 
movement, a central position was taken by 
Athens, whose leading statesmen, Oimon and 
Pericles, lavished the great resources of the 
State at once in strengthening and beauti- 
fying the city. During this period arose a 


POSKIBON AT PjESTUM (79 ft. X 195 ft.), 

group of masterpieces that still astonish us 
in their ruins, some in the forms of a softened 
Doric, others in the Ionic stylo, which had 
now found its way into Attica, and was here 
fostered into nobler sliapes. The Doric 
order is represented by the Temple of 
Theseus (fig- 6), the Propyleea built by 
MnGsides, the Parthenon, a joint produc- 
tion of Iciznus and CalUcrdtSs ; while the 
Erechtheum is the most brilliant creation of 
the Ionic order in Attica. Of the in ftuence of 
Attic Architecture on the rest of Greece we 
have proof, especially in the Temple of Apollo 
at Bassm in South- W os teimAiuadia, built from 
'the design of the above-mentioned Ictinus. 


brated likewise as inventors of casting in 
bronze, built the great temple of Hera in 
that island, while Chersiphron of Cnosus 
in Crete, with his son MetdgSnes, began 
the temple of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus, 
one of the seven wonders of the world, 
which was not finished till 120 years 
after. In Greece Proper a vast temple to 
Zt&iiH was begun at Athens in the 6th cen- 
tury B.G. (see Olympieum), and two more 
at Delphi and Olympia, one by the Cor- 
inthian SpinthdruSj the other by the Elean 
Libdn. fere, and xn the Western coloni.es 
the Doric style still predominated every- 
where. Among the chief remains of this 
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increasingly fashionable. In the first half 
of the 4t}i century arose what the ancients 
considered the lai'gest and grandest temple 
in the Peloponnesus, that of Athena at 
Tegea, a work of the sculptor and archi- 
tect Scopus. During the middle of the 
centxn-y, another of the “seven wonders,’’ 
the splendid tomb of Mausoius at Halicar- 
nassus was constructed (see Mausoleum). 
Many magnificent temples arose in that 
time. In Asia Minor, the temple at 
Ephesus, burnt down by Herostratus, was 
rebuilt by Alexander’s bold architect 
Deinoerdtes. In the islands the ruins of 
the temple of Athena at Priene, of Apollo 
at Miletus, of Dionysus at Teos, and others. _ 


The progress of the Drama to its per- 
fection in this period led to a correspond- 
ing improvement in the huilding of The- 
atres (q.v.). A stone theatre was begun 
at Athens even before the Persian Wars ; 
and the Odeum of Pericles served similar 
purposes. How soon the highest results 
wore achieved in this department, when 
once the fundamental forms had thus been 
laid down in outline at Athens, is shown 
by the theatre at Epidaurus, a work of 
FolyelUtis, unsurpassed, as the ancients 
testify, by any later theatres in harmony 
and hoauty. Another was built at Syracuse, 
before B.C. 420. Nor is it only in the 
erection of single buildings that the gi'eat 


POSEIDON, P.ESTtJ3I 
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advance then made b.y architecture shows even to this day offer a brilliant testi- 
itself. In laying out new towns, or parts mony to their former magnificence. Among 
of towns, men began to proceed on artistic Athenian buildings of that age the Monu- 
principles, an innovation due to the soj'ihist meiit of Lysicrates (q.v.) is conspicuous 
ITippoddmm of Miletus. for its graceful elegance and elaborate de- 

In the 4th centux’y b.c., owing to the velopment of the Om-inthian style. In the 
change wrought in the Greek mind by the succeeding age Greek architecture shows 
Peloponnesian Wax, in place of the pure and its finest achievements in the building of 
oven tone of the preceding period, a desire theatres, especially those of Asiatic towns, 
for effect became more and more general, in the gorgeous palaces of newly-built royal 
both in architecture and sculpture. The capitals, and in general in the luxurious 
sober Doric style fell into abeyance and. completeness of private buildings. As an 
gave way to the Ionic, by the side of which important specimen of the last age of Attic 
a new Order, the Corinthian, said to have architecture may also be mentioned the 
been invented by the sculptor Callimachus, Tower of the Winds (q.v.) at Athens, 
wdth its more gorgeous decorations, became (2) Ardhitecture of the JStrn semis and 



Momans, In arcin' tectnre, as well as sculp- 
ture, the llomaiis were long under the 
influence of the Etruamns^ who, though 
•denied the gift of rising to the ideal, 
united wonderful activity 
and inventiveness with a pas- 
siou for covering their build- [ 
ings with rich ornamental Ir _ 


A more vigorous advance in Homan archi- 
tecture dates from the opening of the Srd 
centimy b.c., when they began making great 
military roads and aqueducts. In the first 


built all the upper parts of 
wood; but many proofs of 
their activity in building re- 
main, surviving from various 
ages, in the shape of Tombs 
and Walls. The latter clearly plMjL ' 
show how they progressed 
from piling up polygonal 
blocks in Cyclopean style to (6 

regular courses of squared 
stone. Hero and there a building still 
shows that the Etru .scans originally made 
vaultings by letting horizontal courses jut 
■ over, as in the ancient Greek thSsauroi above 
mentioned; on the other hand, some very 
•old gateways, as at Vol terra (fig. 7) and 
Perugia, exhibit the true Ao^ch of wedge- 


*= “ TKESEOM ” (46 ft. X 105 ft.) ; see p. 51. 

half of the 2nd century they built, on Greek 
models, the first Basilica, which, l3esides its 
practical utility served to embellish the 
Porum. Soon after the middle of the cen- 


shaped. stones, the invention of which is 
probably due to Etruscan ingenuity, and 
from the introduction of W'hich a new 
and magnificent development of archi- 
tecture takes its rise. The most impos- 
ing monument of ancient Italian arch- 
building is to be seen in the sewers of 
Home laid down in the 6th century B.C. 
•{See Cloaca Maxima.) 

When all other traces of Etruscan 
influence w'ere being swept away at 
Horne by the intrusion of Greek forms 
of art, especially after the Conquest of 
Greece in the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C., the Homan architects kept 
alive in full vigour the Etruscan 
method of building the arch, which 
they developed and completed by the 
inventions of the Cross- Arch (or groined 
vault) and the Dome, With the Arch, 
which admits of a bolder and more varied 
management of spaces, the Homans 


•combined, as a decorative element, the 
■columns of the Greek Orders. Among 
these their growing love of pomp gave 
the preference more and more to the 
Corinthian, addingto it afterwards a still 
more gorgeous embellishment in what is 
-called the Roman or Composite capital {see I turj, appeared the first of their 


(7) * UATE or VOLTEKItA. 
(After Ganina.) 


^ more am- 
bitious temples in the Greek style. There 
is simple grandeur in the ruins of the 
T&bMar^um, or Hecord-Office, built b.c. 78 


Abchitectuee, Orders of). Another ser- 
vice rendered by the Homans was the intro- 
vductiem of building in brick {see Pottery), 
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on tlie slope of the Capitol next the Foi*um. aided by his son-in-law a man who 

These are among the few I’emains of Eoman understood building, not only completed his 
republican architecture; but in the last de- uncle’s plans, but added many magnificent 
cades of the Republic simplicity gradually structures — the Forum Augunii vvitli its 
disappeared, and men were eager to display Temple to Mars Ultor, the Theatre of Mar- 


(8) EXTEHIOR OF COLOSSEUM ; See p. 55. 

(Cooke, Fiews of the Coliseum, pi. 13.) 

a princely pomp in public and private build- cellus with its Portico of Octavia, the Mem- 
ings ; witness the first stone theatre erected soleum^ and others. Augustus could faiidy 
by Pompey as early as 65 b.c. Then all boastthat“havingfouudRomeacityof brick, 
that went before was eclipsed by the vast he left it a city of marble.” The' grandest 
works undertaken by Otesar, the Theatre, monument of that age, and one of the loftiest- 


(Cooke, Fi'eios of the Coliseum, pi. 4.} 


Amphitheatre, Circus, Basilica Tiilia,Forttm 
Ocesdris with its Temple to Venus Genetrix. 
These were finished by Augustus, under 
whom Roman architecture seenas. to have 
reached its culminating point. Augustus, 


creations of Roman art in general, is the 
Pantheon {q,v.) built by Agri]:>pa, adjacent to, 
but not connected with, his Thermm, the first 
of the many works of that kind in Rome. 
A still more splendid aspect was inipnrtod 
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to tlie city by the rebuiidixig of the Old 
Town bnrnt down in Nero’s &e, and by the 
“Golden House” of Nero, a gorgeous pile, 


The progress made under the Elaviaji em- 
perors is evidenced by VespaHian’s Arnplii- 
theatre hnown as the Colosseum (ligs. 
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GKOSS-SX5CTION 03? COLOSSEUM. 

(After Fontana and Hirt.) 

for-e, but 8, 9, 10), the mightiest Roman ruin in the 
death of world, by the ruined Tkmncp., or Baths, of 
ttdeur of T'tfws, and by his Triumphal Arch the 

oldest specimen extant in Rome of this class 
of monument, itself a creation of the B,oraan 
mind (fig, 11). But all previous buildings 
were surpassed in size and splendour when 
— - 7 -v Trajan’s architect Apollodorus of Damas- 

cus raised the Forum Trdidnum with its 
huge Basilica XJlpia (fig. 12) and the still 
Ip surviving Column of Trajan. ^No less 

_ I ji extensive were the works of Hadrian, who, 

Ll adorning Athens with many mag- 

nificent buildings, becjueathed to Borne a 
Temple of Venus and Roma, the most 
colossal of all Roman temples^ (fig. 13), 
a and his own Mausoleum {q.v.\ the core of 
11 which is preserved in the Castle of^St. 
Angelo. While the works of the Antonines 
already show a gradual decline m archi- 
t ffl 11 tectural feeling, the Triumphal Arch of 

I I 11 Soverus ushers in the period of deca.y that 

“rfljlil set in with the 3rd century. In this clos- 
ing ' period of Roman rule the buildings 
grow more and more gigantic, witness the 
Baths .of Caracalla (fig, 14), those of Dio- 
cletian, with his palace at Salona (three 
miles from Spalatro) in Balmatia, and the 
Basilica of Constantine breathing the last 
feeble gasp of ancient life. But outside of 
Rome and Italy, in every part of the enor- 
mous empire to its utmost barbarian borders, 
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(11) * AIICIX OP TITUS, 

private buildings we have ocular proof in 
the dwelling-houses of Pompeii, a paltry 
country-town in comparison with Rome, 
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AECHITECTUEE, ORDERS OF. 


Iji'idges, iram'berless remains of roads and 
aqnedncts and viaducts, ramparts and 
gateways, palaces, villas, market-places 
and j adgment-kalls, baths, theatres, amphi- 
theatres and temples, attest the versatility, 
majesty, and soliditj'- of Roman architecture, 
most of whose creations only the rudest 
■shocks have hitherto been able to destroy. 
Architecture, Orders of. In Greek 
architecture there were three orders of 
columns : the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 


height of the shaft is usually 5|' times, the 
distance between the columns If times the 
diameter of the base of the column. The 
architrave is a quadrangular beam of stone, 
reachin g from pill ar to pillar. On thi s again 
rests the frieze, sophoros^ so called from the 
metopes which are adorned with sculptures 
in relief. Those metopes ai’e square spaces 
between the triglyphs: the trigiyphs are 
surfaces cut into three concave grooves, t-vvo 
whole grooves in the centre, and two half 
grooves at the sides. One is placed over 
each pillar, and one between each pair of 
pillars. The entablature is completed by a 
projecting cornice, a slab crowmed with a 
simple heading-course, the lower surface of 


Archifcfave, 


Shaft. 


-a. Mutales. cl. Annulets, | 

b. Trigiyphs. e. Mutings. 

•c. Metopes. I I 

(1) From the Temple of (2) From the Parthenon, 
PoseidSn, Peescum. Athens. 

aOKIC OUUEH. 

thian. (I) Doric: Figures 1 and 2 give 
instances of the Doric style from the temple 
at Pfestum and the Parthenon at Athens. 
"The Doric column consists («) of the shaft, 
which imsreases in diameter almost invisibly 
up to about one-quarter of its height, and 
diminishes slightly after that point. It has 
no base, but rests immediately on the sty- 
lobate. It is surrounded with semi-circular 
flutings, meeting each other at a sharp 
angle. These were chiselled with a cedar- 
wood tool after the separate drums had been 
put together. (&) The capital (Lat. capi- 
tulum). This consists of three parts, (a) the 
hypotrdchclion, or neck of the column, a 
continuation of the shaft, but separated by 
an indentation from the other drums. It 
is wider at the top than at the bottom, 
and. is generally ornamented with several 
parallel and horizontal rings. (&) The 
a circular moulding or cushion, 
which widens greatly towards the top. (c) 
‘The dbax or db&etiSj a square slap sup- 
porting the architrave or epistyVlou» Tfie 


(3) From tbe Temple on 
the lUesuB, Athens. 
IONIC OEDEB. 


(4) From the Monument 
of Lysicrates, Athens. 
CORINTH I.iK OK DEE. 



tav. 20i.) 

persons. A good, example is the Cohimna 
Ho&trata^ or coktnm with its shaft adorned 
' With the beaks of siiips, in the Roman 
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Forum. This was set, up in commemora- 
tion of the naval victory of Duiiius over 
the Carthaginians (261 b.c.). Among the 
columns v/hich survive, the most magnifi- 
cent is that o£ Trajan, erected in the Forum 
of Trajan 113 a.d. It rises on a quadran- 
gular pediment to the height of 124 feet ; 
its diameter below is about 10 feet, and a 
little less in the ixp})er part. An interior 
spirol staircase of 185 steps leads to the 
summit. The shaft, formed of twenty-three 
dmxms of marble, is adorned with a series 
of reliefs, 3 feet 3 inches high and 200 feet 
long, in a series of twenty-two spirals. 
They represent scenes in Trajan’s Dacian 
campaigns, and contain 2,500 human figures, 
with animals, engines, etc. On a cylindidcal 
pedestal at the summit there once stood a 
gilded statue of the emperor, which, since 
the year 1587, has made way for a bronze 
figure of St. Peter, A similar column is 
that of Marcus Aurelius, 122 feet high, on 
the Piazza Colonna. Since 1589 the statue 
of St. Paul has been substituted for that of 
the emperor. The reliefs, in twenty spirals, 
represent events in the emperor’s war with 
the Marcomanni. 

Arohithgoria. One of the public services 
called lUurgicB at Athens ; it was the obli- 
gation to furnish forth the sacred embassies 
(fhGurke) to the four great national festivals, 
also to Delphi and other holy places. {See 
Leitourgia.) 

Arclion (= ruler), the Athenian name for 
the supreme authority established on the 
abolition of royalty. On the death of the 
last liing, Codrus, b.c. 1068, the headship of 
the state for life was bestowed on his son 
Medon and Ms descendants under the title 
of Archon. In 752 b.c, their tenn of office 
was cut down to ten years, in 714 their 
exclusive privilege was abolished, and the 
right to hold the office thrown open to all 
the nobility, while its duration was dimin- 
ished to on© year; finally in B.c. 683 tlie 
power was divided among nine archons. By 
Solon’s legislation, his wealthiest class, the 
peiitacdsio-mcdimiii, became eligible to the 
office ; and by Aristides’ arrangement after 
the Persian Wars it was thrown open to all 
the citizens, Cleisthenes having previously, 
in the interests of the democracy, substituted 
the drawing of lots for election by vote. 
[Hcc Hote on p. 706.] The political power 
of the. office, having steadily decreased with 
time, sank to nothing when democracy was 
established ; its holders had no longer even 
the right to deliberate and originate motions, 
their action being limited to certain priestly 


and judicial functions, relics of their once 
regal power. 

The titles and duties of the several Ar- 
chons are as follows: (1) Their president, 
named emphatically ArcJwn, or Archon 
EponyniGs, because the civil year was 
named after him. He had charge of the 
Great Dionysia^ the Thargelia^ the embas- 
sies to festivals {theoria:\ the nomination of 
chore gi ^ also the position of guardian in 
chief, and the power to appoint guardians, 
the presidency in all suits about family rights 
(such as questions of divorce or inherit- 
ance), and in disputes among the choregi. 

(2) The Archon Bdstleus (king), called 

so because on him devolved certain sacred 
rites inseparably connected with the name 
of king. He had the care of the Eleiisinian 
Mysteries (and was obliged therefore to be 
an initiated pei’son), of the LSnem and 
AnthestBria. of gymnastic contests, to which 
he appointed a superintendent, and of a 
number of antiquated sacrifices, some of 
which fell to the share of his wife, the 
BaHilissa (queen) ; and lastly, the position 
of president in all suits touching religious 
law, including those trials for murder that 
came within the jurisdiction of the I^hStce 

(g'.-y.). (3) The Archon PolBmarchos 

(leader in war) was originally entrusted 
with the war-department, and, as late as the 
battle of Marathon, had the right of voting 
with the ten generals, and the old royal 
privilege of commanding the right wing. 
Afterwards he only had charge of the state 
sacrifices offered to the gods of war and to 
the shade of HarmSdius, the public funerals 
of those who fell in war and the annual 
feasts in honour of them ; finally, the juris- 
diction in all questions concerning the 
personal and family lights of resident aliens 
{metmei) and strangers. All this rested on the 
old assumption that foreigner meant enemy. 
Each of these three superior Archons had two 
assessors chosen by himself, but responsible. 

(4) The Six (literally law- 
givers) administered justice in all eases not 
pertaining to the senior Archons or some 
other authority, revised the laws once a 
year, and superintended the apportioning 
of public offices by lot. The several Ar- 
chons exercised their jurisdiction at different 
spots in the city; that of the Polemarch 
aW© lay outside the walls. Duties common 
to all nine were: the yearly appointment 
hy lot of the MBlimtm the choice of 
umpires in the Panathensea, the holding of 
elections of the generals and other military 
officers, jurisdiction in the ease of officials 
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suspended or deposed by the people, and 
latterly even in suits which had previously 
been subject, to the nautucUcm. {8ee Nau- 
TODIC/E.) If they had discharged their 
office without blame, thej^ entered the 
Areopagus as members for life. The office 
of Arclion lasted even under the Roman rule. 

Arohytas of Tarentum. Distinguished 
as a general, statesman and mathematician, 
a leading representative of the Pythagorean 
philosophy, who flourished about 400-365 
B.o. (Sce Pythagoras.) 

Arctinus (Grr. Avktlnos), A Greek epic 
poet. Epos. 

Areithous. King of Arne in Bceotia, 
called the ‘‘ club-swinger ” because he 
fought with an iron mace. Irresistible in 
the open field, he was waylaid by king 
Lycurgus of Arcadia in a narrow pass 
where he could not swing his club, and 
killed. His son Menesthius fell by the 
hand of Paris, before Troy. 

Areopagus (Gr. Areios pdgos). An anoien t 
criminal court at Athens, so named because 
it sat on Ares’ Hill beside the Acropolis, where 
the god of war was said to have been tried 
for the murder- of Halirrothius the son of 
Poseidon, {See Ares.) Solon’s legislation 
raised the Areopagus into one of the most 
powerful bodies by transferring to it the 
greater part of the j urisdiction of the EphStse 
(g.u.), as well as the supervision of the entire 
public administration, the conduct of ma- 
gistrates, the transactions of the popular 
assembly, religion, laws, morals and disci- 
pline, and giving it power to call even private 
people to accomrt for offensive behaviour. 
The “ Court of Areopagus,” as its full name 
ran, consisted of life-members (Areopagites), 
who supplemented their mxmber by the 
addition of such arohons as had discharged 
their duties without reproach. Hot only 
their age, but their sacred character 
tended to increase the influence of the 
Areopagites. They were regarded as in 
a measure ministers of the JErinySs or 
EumenicUs (Furies), who under the name 
of Semnce (venerable) had their cave im- 
mediately beneath the Areopagus, and 
whose worship came under their care. The 
Areopagus proving too conservative for the 
headlong pace of the Athenian democracy, 
iis general right of supervising the admi- 
ni.stration was taken from it by the law 
of Ephiaites, in 462 B.O., and transferred to 
a new authority, the NomophyldkSs (guar- 
dians of the laws); but it recovered this 
right on the fall of the Thirty. Its political 
powers seem never to have been clearly 


defined ; it often acted in the name of, and 
with full powers from, the people, which 
also accepted its decisions on ail possible 
subjects. Under the Roman rule it was 
still regarded as the supreme authority. 
Then, as formerly, it exercised a most 
minute vigilance over foreigners. 

Ares (Lat. liars). The Greek name for 
the god of war, son of Zeus by Hera, who.se 
quarrelsome temper Homer supposes to have 
passed over to her son so effectively that 
he delighted in nothing but battle and blood- 
shed. His insatiable thirst for blood makes 
him hateful to his father and all the gods, 
©specially Athena, His favourite haunt is 
the land of the wild and warlike Thracians. 
In form and equipment the ideal of warlike 
heroes, who are therefore called “Ares-like” 
and “ darlings of Ares,” he advances, ac- 
coi-ding to Homer, now on foot, now in a 
chariot drawn by magnificent steeds, at- 
tended by his equally bloodthirsty sister 
JS7ls (strife), his sons Dcwios and Phobos 
(fear and fright), and Enyo^ the goddess of 
battle and waster of cities (he himself being 
called Enydlios), rushing in blind rage 
through indiscriminate slaughter. Though 
fighting on the Trojan side, the bloodshed 
oiffy is dear to Ins heart. But his unbridled 
strength and blind valour turn to his dis- 
advantage, and always bring about his 
defeat in the presence of Athena, the god- 
dess of ordered battalioms; he is also beaten 
by heroes fighting under her leadershij), as 
by Heracles in the contest with Oycnus, and 
by Diomedes before Troy. And this view 
of Ares as the bloodthir.sty god of battles 
,is in the main that of latex' times also. As 
early as Homer he is the friend and lover 
of Aphrodite, who has borne him Ei'os 
and Antei’os, Deimo.s and Phobos, as well 
as Harmonia, wife of Oadmns the founder 
of Thebes, where both goddesses were wor- 
shipped as ancestral deities. He i.s not 
named so often as the gods of peace, but, 
as Ares or Enyalios, he was doubtle.ss 
worshipped everywhere, notablj’- in Bparta, 
in Arcadia and (as father of (Enomaiis) in 
Elis. At Sparta young dogs were sacidfied 
to him under the title of Therltds. At 
Athens the ancient site of a high court of 
justice, the AreSpagus, was consecrated to 
him., There, in former days, the Otympiaxi 
gods had sat in judgment on him and 
absolved him when ho had slain Halir- 
rhothius for offering violence to Akippe, 
his daughter by Agraulus. His symbols 
wei^ the spear and the buiming torch. 
Before the’ introduction of trumpets, two 
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priests of Ares, maroliiTig in front of the 
armies, hurled the torch at the foe as the 
signal of battle. 


of springs, especially of one in ElivS, and 
one on the Island of Ortygia in the port of 
Syracuse, which was supposed to have a 
subterranean communication witli the river 
Alpheus in Elis. The two fountains were 
associated by the following legend. As the 
nymph of Elis, tired with the chase, was 
bathing in the xVlpheus, the river-god fell 
passionately in love with her; she fled from 
him to Ortygia, where Artemis hid her in 
the ground, and let her gush out of it in the 
form of a fountain ; hut Alpheus flowed on 
under the sea to Ortygia, and so united 
himself with his beloved one. The story is. 
explained by the likeness of name in the 
fountains, by the circumstance that Artemis, 
was worshipped both in Elis and Ortygia, 
as Alphecea, and by the fact that in some 
places the Alpheus actually does run un- 
derground. 

(2) One of the RcsperMes (q.v.). 

Argei. The name of certain chapels at. 
Borne, probably twenty-four in number, 
each of the four tribes of the city having- 
six. To these chapels a procession was-- 
made on March 16 and 17, at which tho' 
wife of the Elamen Dialis walked with 
unkempt hair as a sign of mourning. On 
May 15 the Pontiffs, Vestal Virgins, Prae- 
tors, and all citizens who had a right to 
assist at sacrifices, marched to the -wooden 
bridge over the Tiber (Pools 8iibltc%us\ 
and after sacidflcing, threw into the river 
twenty-four men of straw, likewise named 
Arger, which had probably been hung up. 
in the chapels at the first procession, and 
were fetched away at the second. The 
sacri'flce was regarded as expiatory, and the-, 
puppets as substitutes for former human 
victims. Tho meaning of' the name was 
unknown to the ancients, and so vras the 
deity to whom the sacrifice was offered. 

Argentarii. See Money-Changejss. 

Argentgus. A Roman silver coin current, 
from the end of the 3rd century a.d, and 
onwards. See Coinage. 

Argo. The ship of the- Argonauts {q,v.)f. 
named after her builder Argos. 

Argonauts. Those who sailed in the- 
Argo with Jason, son of ACson and grandson 
of Cretheus (see JEolus,. 1), a generation 
before the Trojan war, to iEa, which in 
later times was understood, to be Colchis, 
lying at the farthest end of the Black Sea. 
The object of the expedition was to fetch 
back the golden fleece- of the ram on which 
Phrixus the son of Atharaas had. 

fled, from his father- and' liis- stepmother- 
Ind, to the magician, iEe^teSj, king of JSa.. 


AHES. 

(Romo, Villa Ludovisl.) 

In wmrks of art he was represented as a 
young and handsome man of strong sine-wy 
Irame, his hair in short curls, and a some- 
\vhat sombre look in his countenance ; in 
the early style he is bearded and in ar- 
mour, in the later beardless and with only 
the helmet on. He is often represented in 
company with Aphrodite and their boy 
Eros, who plays with his father’s arms. 
One of the most famous statues extant is 
that in the Villa Ludovisi, which displays 
him in an easy resting attitude, with his 
arms laid aside, and Eros at his feet. (See 
cut.) On his identification with the Italian 
Mars, sec Maks, 

ArStams. A Greek physician, born in 
Cappadocia, towards the end of the 2nd cen- 
tiu’v A.D. Ho was the author of two valu- 
able -works (each in four books), written in 
the Ionic dialect, on the causes and symp- 
toms of acute and chronic pains, and on 
their cure. 

Arete, Wife of Alcinolis kiug of the 
Phseacians (see 'both), and protectress of 
Odysseus (q^v.). _ . 

ArSthusa. ('!) In Greece a, frequent u'atoe 
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Hospitably received by bim, and married 
to bis daughter Ohaloiope, he had sacrificed 
the ram, and hung its fleece up in the grove 
of Ares, where it was guarded by a sleep- 
less dragon. The task of fetching it back 
was laid iipon Jason by his uncie Peiias, 
son of Poseidon and Tyro, who had deprived 
his half-brother ^Hson of the sovereignty 
of lolcos in Thessaly. /Eson, to protect 
his son from the plots of Pelias, had con- 
veyed him secretly to the centaur Chiron 
on Mount Peiion, who brought him up till 
ho was twenty years of age. Then Jason 
came home, and without a shoe on his left 
foot, having lost it in wading through a 
mountain torrent, presented himself before 
Pelias, demanding his father’s restoration 
to his sovereignty. The crafty Pelias, 
whom an oracle had warned against a one- 
shoed man, promised on his oath to do 
what he asked, if Jason would go instead 
of himself to fetcli the golden fleece. This 
task the oracle had imposed upon himself, 
but he was too old to perform it. Another 
version of the story is, that Jason, after 
completing his education with Chiron, pre- 
ferred to live in the country; that he 
came, vdth one shoe on, to a sacrifice that 
Pelias was offering to Poseidon on the sea- 
shore ; that Pelias asked him what he 
would do if he were king and had been 
forewarned of his death at the hand of a 
subject ; and that, upon Jasou answering 
that he would make him fetch the golden 
fleece, Pelias gave him the commission. 
Hera had put that answer in Jason’s 
mouth, because she regarded him with 
favour, and wished to punish Pelias for 
liaving slain Sidero in her temple. (jSee 
SALMOJTEnS.) 

The vessel for the voyage, the fifty-oared 
Arc/o, is said to have been named after its 
builder Ar^os, a son of Phrixus, after his 
return to Orchomenus, the home of his 
fathers. The ship was built of the pines of 
Peiion under the direction of Athena, like 
Hera, a protectress of Jason, who inserted 
in the prow a piece of the speaking oak of 
DodGna. The heroes who at Jason’s call 
took part in the expedition, fifty all told 
according to the number of the oars, were 
originally, in the version to which the 
Minyan family gave currency, Minyans of 
lolcos, Orohomenus, Pylos, and other places. 
Among them were Aoastiis the son of Pelias, 
a close friend of Jason, Admetus, Hrglnus, 
Euphemus, Periclymeiius, and Tiphys. But, 
as the story spread, all the Greek heroes that 
could have been living at the time were in- 


cluded among the lumber of the Argonauts, 
e.ff, Heracles, Castor and Polydeuces, Idas 
and Lynceu.s, Calais and Zetes the isons of 
Boreas, Pelens, Tydeus, Meleager, Amphia- 
raus, Orpheus, Mopsus and Idmou the pro- 
phets of the expedition, and even thehunt- 
I'ess Atalante. Jason takes the command, 
and Tiphys manages the helm. Setting sail 
from PSgasm the port of lolcos, the Argo- 
nauts make the Island of Lemnos, whore 
only women dwell, and after some con- 
siderable stay there (see Hypsipyle) go past 
Samothrace and through the Hellespont to 
the island of Cyzicus, where they are hos- 
pitably received by Cyzicus, the king of 
the Dolion^s, but attempting to proceed, 
are beaten back by a storm at nigbt, and. 
being taken by their late friends for pirates, 
are attacked, and have the ill-fortune to kill 
their young king. On the coast of Mysia 
they leave Heracles behind to look for Hylas 
(q.v.) who has been carried ofiF by nymphs. 
On the Bithynian shore Polydeuces van- 
quishes the Bebrjmian king Amyous (q.'V.) 
in a boxing match. At SalmydGssus in 
Thrace the blind seerPhineus, whomOaHxs 
and Zetes had rid of the Harpies, his tor- 
mentors, instructs them with regard to the 
rest of their journey, and especially how to 
sail through the Symplegltdes, two floating 
rocks that dash together at the entrance to 
the Black Sea. By his advice Jason sends 
a dove before him, and as she has onijr her 
tail-feathers cut off by the colliding rooks, 
they venture on the feat of I'owing the 
through. By Hera’s help, or, according to 
another account, that of Athena, they do 
what no man has done before; they pass 
through, the ship only losing her rudder. 
Skirting the southern shore of the Pontus, 
they meet with a friendly reception from 
Lycus, king of the Maryandlni, though here 
the seer Idmon is killed by a wild boar in 
hunting, and the helmsman Tiphys dies of a 
disease, whereupon Ancmus takes his place. 
Past the land of Amazons they coxne to the 
Island of ArStias, whence they scare away 
the Stymphalian birds (see Heracles), and 
take on board the sons of Phi'ixus, who had 
been shipwrecked thex'e on their way to 
Greece. At length they reach the moutb of 
the Phasia in the land of the Colcbians. 
Upon' Jason’s demand, iBetes proiniseB to 
give up the golden fleece, on condition that 
Jason catches two brazen-hoof ed, fire-breath- 
ing bulls, yokes •, them to a brazen plough, 
and ploughs with them the field of Ares, 
sows the furrows with dragons’ teeth, axxcl 
overcomes the mail-clad men that are to 
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spring out of them. The hero has given up 
all hope of success, when Aphrodite kindles 
in the breast of the king’s daughter Medea 
an irresistible love for the stranger. Medea 
gives him an ointment to protect him from 
the fiery breath of the bulls, as well as the 
strength to harness them, and advises him 
to throw a stone in among the earth-born 
giants, w>'ho_will then kill each other. But 
when all this done, iEetes does not give up ^ 
the fleece. Then Jason with the help of 
Medea, whom he promises to take home 
with him as his wife, throws the dragon 
that guards it into a sleep, takes it down, 
and escapes with Medea and his comrades. 
jiEetes sends his son Absyrtus in pursuit, 
whom^ Jason kills by stratagem. Another 
story is, that Medea takes her little brother 
Absyrtus with her, cuts him to pieces, and 
throws the limbs one by one into the sea, 
that her father, w'hile pursuing hei’, might 
be delayed in picking them up and laying 
them out. 

As to the Eeturn of the Argonauts the 
legends differ considerably. One of the 
oldest makes them sail up the Phasis into 
the river Ooeanus, and over that to Libya, 
where they drag the ship twelve days’ 
journey ovei'land to Lake Tritonis, and get 
home abross the Mediterranean. Other ac- 
counts agree with this in substance, while 
others again mix up the older tradition with 
the adventures of Odysseus ; the heroes sail 
up the Danube into the Adriatic, and are 
within hail of Ooroju'a (Corfu), when a storm 
breaks out, and the piece of oak from Dodona 
foretells their ruin unless they have the 
murder of AbsjTtus expiated by Circe. 
Then they sail up the Erldanus into the 
Ehone, and so into the Tyrrhenian sea to the 
island of Circe, who ]:)urifies thorn. They go 
])ast the island of the Sirens, against whose 
magic the songs of Orpheus protect them. 
All but ButSs [q.v.) pass in safety between 
Scylla and Oharybdis with the lielp of tho 
gods, and reach the isle of the Phmacians, 
where Jason marries Medea to evade the 
sentence of their host Alcinoiis, who, in his 
capacity as umpire, has given judgment 
that the rtmid, Medea be delivered up to her 
ColcMan pursuers. Already within sight of 
the Peloponnesus, a storm drives them into 
the Libyan Syrtes, whence they carry their 
ship, saved by divine assistance, to Lake 
Tritonis. Thence, guided by Triton {see 
Euphemus) into the Mediterranean,- they 
return by way of Crete to lolcos. 

During their absence Pelias has put to 
death iEson and his son PrSmSchus, and:.; 


Jason’s mother has taken her own life. 
Medea sets to work to avenge them. Before 
the eyes of Pelias’ daughters she cuts irp 
an old he-goat, and by boiling it in a magic 
cauldron, restores it to life and youth. 
Promising in like manner to renew <;he 
youth of the aged Pelias, she induces tliem 
to kill their father, and then leaves them in 
the lurch. Driven away by Acastus, the 
son of the murdered king, Jason and Medea 
take refuge with Creon king of Corinth. 
But, after ten years of happy wedlock, Jason 
resolves to many Oreon’s daughter Crensa 
or Glauce. On this Medea kills the bride 
and her father by sending the unsuspecting 
maiden a poisoned robe and diadem as a 
bridal gift, niTirders her own two sons Mei'- 
merus and Phei’es in her faithless husband’s 
sight, and escaping in a car drawn by ser- 
pents, sent by her grandfather HeliSs, 
makes her way to Jilgeus king of Athens. 
{See Medea.) Jason is said to have come 
by his death through the Argo, which he 
had set up and consecrated on the Isth- 
mus. One day, when he was lying down 
to rest under the ship, the stern fell off’ and 
killed him. 

The legend of the Argonauts is ex- 
tremely ancient ; even Homer speaks of 
it as imiversally known. We fii'st find it 
‘treated in detail in Pindar ; then the Alex- 
andrian poet Apollonius of Bhodes tried to 
harmonise the various versions, and was fol- 
lowed by the Latin poet Valerius Piaccus 
and the late Greek Pseudo-Orpheus. 

Argus. (1) Son of Inaohus, Agenor or 
Arestor ; or, according to another account, 
an earthborn giant, who had eyes all over 
his body, whence he was called PanoptSs, 
or all-.seeing. Hera set him to watch lo 
{q.v.) when transformed into a cow; but 
Hermes, at Zeus’ bidding, sent all his eyes 
to sleep by the magic of his wand and flute, 
and cut his head off with a sickle-shaped 
sword, whence his title ArgeiphontSs was 
explained to mean ‘‘ slayer of Argus.” Hera 
set the eyes of her dead watchman in the 
tail of her sacred bird the peacock. 

(2) Son of Phrixus and OhalciGpe, the 
daughter of iEetes. He is said to have come 
to OrchbrnSnus, the home of his father, and to 
have built the Argo, which was named after’ 
him. According to another account he was 
shipwrecked with his brother's at the Island 
, of Aretias on their way to Greece, and 
, thence carried to Colchis by the Argonauts. 

Arg^raspidSs (silver-shielded). In the 
' lat^r army of Alexander the Great, the 
I remnant of the Macedonian heavy-armed 
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infantry, wlio had crossed the Hellespont 
with the king, were formed into a corps of 
Guards in the heavy infantry of the line, 
and named frcrn their shields being over- 
laid with Indian silver. After Alexander’s 
death the corps avus disbanded by Antighnus 
on account of its overweening pretensions. 

Ariadne, The daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphae, who fell in love with Theseus 
when he came to Crete to kill the Minotaur, 
and gave him a clue of yarn, to help him 
to find his way back to the light of day 
after slaying the monster in the Labyrinth. 
She then fled away with him. Homer 
represents Ariadne as slain by Artemis in 
the Island of Dia, close to Crete, at the 
request of Dionysus. But the later legend 
shifts the scene to the Isle of Naxos, where 
the slumbering Ariadne is deserted by 
Theseus. Waking up, she is on the brink 
of despair, Avhen Dionysus comes and raises 
her to the dignity of a god’s wife. Zeus 
grants her immortality, and sets her bridal 
gift, a crown, among the stars. She re- 
ceived divine honours : at Naxos her festivals 
were held, noiv with dismal rites recalling 
her abandonment, now with bacchanalian 
revelry becoming the happy bride of Dio- 
nysus. At Athens in the autumn they 
held a joyous festival to her and Dionysus, 
w'hich Theseus Avas supposed to have 
founded on his return from Crete. In 
Italy, where they identified Dionysus with 
their wine-god Llher, they also took Ari- 
adne for the Avine-goddess Libera. 

Aries (Gr. Terms). The Battering-ram^ 
one of the most effective engines used by 
the ancients to make a breach in the walls 
of a besieged toAvn. Originally it con- 
sisted of a strong pole, AAdth iron-mounted 
head, brought up to the Avail in earlier 
times by hand, in later times on wheels. 
In its final form it Avas constructed in the 
following manner. A stout beam, sometimes 
composed of several pieces, and measuring 
from 65 to 100 feet long or more, Avas hung 
by ropes on a strongly mounted horizontal 
beam, and swung baclcAvards and forwards, 
so as to loosen the stones of the wall, and 
make it fall As the engine stood close to 
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the wall, the men Avorking it Avere sheltered 
by a roofed shell of boards, called the ram- 


tortoiseshell (testudo m'ist%na\ and resting 
on a frameAPork that ran upon Avheels. To 
protect the roof and sides of the shell 
against fire throAvn from the Avails, they 
Avere coated Avith raAV or aa'cII soaked hides, 
or other similar contrivances. The loos- 
ened stones were picked out of the wall 
Avith a strong iron hook at the end of a pole, 
the wall-sickle (/ate rnUrdlis) asitAvas called. 
Single holes Ave-e punched in the Avail Avith 
the wall-borer (tSrSbra), a ram Avith a sharp 
point, which Avas pushed forward on rollers. 

The besieged tried to knock the ram’s 
head off by dropping heavy stones on it, or 
to catch it in a noose and turn the bloAV 
aside or upwards, or to deaden the force of 
its bloAVS with sandbags and mats. If the 
town wished to secure indAilgent treatment, 
it had to surrender before the ram touched 
the walls. (See Sieges.) 

Arion. A Greek poet and musician, of 
Methymna in Lesbos, who flourished about 
625 B.o. In the course of a roving life he 
spent a considerable time at the court of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Here he first 
gave the dithyramb (q.v.) an artistic form, 
and was therefore regarded as the inA’^entor 
of that style in general. He is best known 
by the story of his rescue on the back of a 
dolphin. E.eturning from an artistic journey 
through LoAver Italy and Sicily to his patron, 
he trusted himself to a crew of Corinthian 
sailors, who resolved to kill him on the open 
sea for the sake of his treasures. As a last 
favour he extorted the permission to sing 
his songs once more to the lyre, and then 
to throw himself into the sea. His strains 
drew a number of dolphins around him, one 
of which took him on its back, and carried 
him safe to land at the foot of the foreland 
of Tsenariim. Thence he hastened to Cor- 
inth, and convicted the sailors, Avho Avere 
telling Periander they had left the minstrel 
safe at Tarentum. A bronze statue of a 
man on a dolphin, which stood on the top 
of Tsenaron, Avas supposed to be his thank- 
offering to Poseidon. [Herodotus, i 24. | 
A Thanksgiving Hymn to the god of the- 
sea, preserved under his name, belongs to a 
later time. 

Aristasngtus. A Greek grainmariaii and 
rhetorician, of Nicsea in Bithynia, friend of 
Libanms, who praises him in the highest 
terms ; he Avas killed in an earthquake at 
Nicomedia, a.d. 358. His name is erroneously 
attached to a collection, probably composed 
in the 5th or 6th century, of Erotic Epistles, 
feeble imitations of Alciphron, loose in tone 
and declamatory in style. 
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Ai’istfBiis. A beneficent deity worsbipjjed, 
in variona parts of Greece, especially in 
Thessaly, Boaotia, the African colony of 
Cyren«i, and the Islands of Ceos, Corcyi-a, 
Sicily and Sardinia. He gives his blessing 
to hards, hunting, bee-keeping, wine, oil 
aiid every kind of husbandry, in particular 
he defends men, animals and plants from 
the destructive heat of the dog-days. Ac- 
cording to the stoi’y mo.st in vogue, ho 
is the son of Apollo by the Thessalian 
nymph Gyrene, whom the god carried off 
to the conn try named after her. She is 
the daughter of Hypseus, and granddaugh- 
ter (another story says daughter) of the 
river-god Peneus. After ’his birth Hermes 
took Aristaeus to the Hours and Gaea, the god- 
dess of the earth, who brought him up and 
made him an immortal god. Sometimes 
he is called the son of Uranus (Heaven) 
and Gsea (Earth). In the Theban legend he 
and Autonoe the daughter of Cadmus are 
repre.seiited as the parents of Aotseon. He 
brought destruction upon the nymph Eury- 
dice, the beloved of Orpheus ; for in fleeing 
from his persecutions she was killed by a 
snake. [Vergil, Qcorg. iv 315-558.] 

Aristarenus. (3) A tragic poet of Tegea, 
a contemporai'y of Euripides ; he is said to 
have lived more than a hundred years. Of 
his 70 dramas only two titles remain. 

(2) A mathematician and astronomer of 
Samos, who lived and studied at Alexandria 
about 270 B.C., and with his pupil Hip- 
parchus greatly advanced the science of 
astronomy. He was the first who main- 
tained the earth’s motion round the sun 
and on its own axis. We still possess a 
fragment of a treatise by him on the size 
of the sirn and moon, and their distances 
from the eai’th. 

(3) A scholar, born in Samothrace, and a 
pupil of Aristophiines of Byzantium. He 
lived at Alexandria in the first half of the 
2nd century B.C, as tutor to the royal 
princes, and keeper of the library. In the 
tyrannical reign of his pupil Ptolemy VII 
(Physcon) he fled to Cyprus, and there died 
of dropsy aboirt B.C. 153, aged 72. He is 
the most famous of the Alexandrian Critics, 
and devoted his attention mainly to ,the 
Greek poets, e.specially Homer, to wdiom he 
rendered essential service by his critical 
edition of the text, which remains in sub-’ 
stance the groundwork of our present recen- 
sion. This edition had notes on the margin, 
indicating the verses which Aristarchus 
thought spurious or doubtful, and anything 
else worthy of remark. The meaning of 
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the notes, and the reasons for appending 
them, were explained in separate commen- 
taries and excursuses, founded on a mar- 
vellously minute actpiaintance with the 
language and contents of the Ploineric- 
poems, and the whole of Greek literature. 
He was the head of the school of Aristar- 
cheans^ who continued working on classical 
texts in his spirit till after the beginning 
of the Empire. Of his numerous gram- 
matical and exegetical works only fragments 
remain. An idea of his Homeric studies, 
and of their character, can best be gathered 
from the Venetian scholia to the Iliad, which 
are largely founded on extracts from the 
Aristarcheans Didymus and Aristonicus. 

Aristias. Sec Pratinas. 

Aristides, (1) of Thebes. A celebrated 
Greek painter, the pupil of his father or 
brother Nicomachus. He flourished about 
350 B.C., and was distinguished for his 
mastery in the expression of the feelings. 
His most celebrated picture was that of a 
conquered city. Its central group repre- 
sented a mother djfing of a wound, and 
holding back her infant, who is creeping 
to her bosom, that it may not drink blood 
instead of milk. Notwithstanding the 
hardness of their colouring, his works com- 
manded veiy high prices. Thus for one 
representing a scone in the Persian wars, 
containing 100 figures, he received 1,000 
minse (about £3,833). [Pliny, N, IL xxxv 
98-100.] 

(2) Aristides of Miletus, of the 1st or 
2nd century B.C., was the author of a series 
of love-stories, called Alileswca, from Mi- 
letus, the scene of the events. These, so 
far as we Icnow, are the first example.^ of 
the prose romance. They were widely read 
in antiquity, especially among the Romans, 
for whose benefit they were translated into 
Tjatin by the historian Sisenua. Only a 
few fragments of them have survived. 

(3) Publius JEUus Aristides, surnained 
Theddorus, wa.s a Greek ibetorician, born at 
Eadriani in Bithynia a.d. 117 or 129. He 
was educated by the most celebrated rheto- 
ricians of the time, Polomon of Pergamus, 
and Herodes Attious of Athens, and made 
long journeys thx'ough Asia, Egypt, Greece 
and Italy, On hi.s return he was seized 
with an illness that lasted thirteen years, 
but which he never allowed to interrupt 
his studies.' His rhetoric, in which he 
took Demosthenes and Plato for his models, 
’was immensely admired by his contempoi*- 
aries; he ajso stood in high favonr with 
the . e^nperors, especially Marcus Aurelius, 
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who at liis appeal caused Smyrna to be re- 
built after an earthquake in 178 A.D. The 
chief scones of his activity were Athens 
and Smyrna, whore he died about a.d, 190. 
Beside two treatises of rhetorical and tech- 
nical import, we still possess fifty-five of 
his orations, wliich he took great pains 
to elaborate. They are characterized by 
depth and fulness of thought, and are 
Avritten in powerful, concise, often difficult 
and obscure language. Some are eulogies 
on deities aud cities (Rome, for instance, 
and Smyrna), others are declamations after 
ancient models, as the PanafJieoimcus after 
Isocrates, and tlie speech against Leptines 
after Demosthenes. Others treat of his- 
torical .subjects taken from the times of 
Greek independence. A peculiar interest 
attaches to the six Sacred Orations, so 
named because they treat of hints given 
by Asclepius on the cure of his illness, 
which he received in a state of somnam- 
bulism, and imparted aloud to his friends. 

(4) Aristides QiUntilianus. A Greek 
musician, who lived pi-obably in the 2nd | 
century a.d., and composed an encyclopgedia ; 
of music {De Muslcd) in three books. The ' 
first gave a concise account of harmony, 
rhythm, and metre, the second dealt with 
the educating influence of music on the 
soul, and the third described, on Pythago- 
rean principles, the doctrine of arithmetic 
intervals, and the harmony of the universe 
as resting on the same relations. Notwith- 
standing many defects, the work has the 
merit of being the completest of its kind 
which has come dowm to us from anti- 
qiaity. 

Aristippus. A Greek philosopher, a na- 
tive of Cyreiie, and a pupil of Socrates, 
after wdiose death in B.C. 399 he travelled 
about the Greek cities, imparting instruc- i 
tion for money. He was the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, or the system of Hedonism 
(from hf;dd??e= pleasure). His doctrine 
was, that as a basis for human knowledge the 
only things real and true ai-e oiu* sensations, 
not the external objects that prodxice them : 
that the aim of life is wdiat all living things 
s.'ii’ive after, pleasure; and that virtue is 
only so far a good thing as it tends to 
the production of pleasure. The wise man 
shoves his wisdom in governing his de- 
sires; mental training, indeed, being the 
only thing %vhioh can qualify us for real 
enjoyment. In pleasure there is no differ- 
ence of kind, only of degree and duration. 
Aristippus’ writings seem to have disap- 
peared early; five letters in the Doric 


dialect, which have come down under Ins 
name, are undoubtedly spurious. 

Aristobulus. A Greek liistorian, who in 
his youth accompanied Alexander the (ireat 
on his campaigns. In his eighty-fifth year, 

' when living at Oassandrea in Thrace, lie 
wrote a work upon Alexander, in whicli 
he recorded his careffil observations on gco- 
graphj’-, ethnography, aud .natural science. 
The book is highly praised for its trust- 
worthines.s, but only fragments of it have 
reached us. He and Ptolemy were tiie 
chief autliorities for Arrian’s Anabasis. 

Aristocles. (1) A Greek artist, and like 
hi.s brother Canachus, a sculptor in bronze at 
Sicyon. He flourished about 480 b.c. ; and 
founded a school at Sicyon that lasted for a 
long time. (2) There tvas an Athenian 
sculptor of the same name and of the same 
period, author of a relief known as The 
Athenian lloplite^ one of our oldest monu- 
ments of Attic art, {See cut under Hoplites). 

Ariston. The second breakfast of the 
Greeks. {See Meals.) 

Aristophanes. (1) The comedian^ who 
lived at Athens, b.c. 444-388. His father 
Philippus is said to have been not a native 
Athenian, but a settler from Rhodes or 
Egypt, who afterwards acquired the citi- 
zenship. However this may be, the de- 
magogue Cleon, whose displeasure Aristo- 
phanes had incurred, tried to call in que.s- 
tion his right to the citizen.ship. His first 
comedy came out in B.C. 427, but was not 
performed under his own name because of his 
youth ; and several more of his plays were 
brought on the stage by Gallistratus and 
Philomdes, till hi 424 he brought out the 
Knights in hi.s own person. Forty-four 
of his plaj'S were known in antiquity, though 
four of them were considered doubtful. 
Of these we posses-s eleven, the only com- 
plete Greek comedies -whicli: have survived, 
besides the titles, aud numerous fragments, 
of twenty-six other.s. The eleven are : fl) 
The. AcAavniaus.! which gained him the 
victory over Cratlmis and Eu)joliri B.c. 425, 
w'-ritten during the great Peloponnesian war 
to induce the Athenians to make peace. (2) 
The Knights mentioned above, b.c. 424, also 
crowned with the finst pidze, and aimed 
directly against Cleon. (3) The Olouds^ 
B.c. 423, his most famoits and, in his own 
opinion, his most successful piece, though 
■when played it only won the third prize. 
We have it only in a second, and apparenLly 
unfinished, edition. It is directed against 
the pernicious influence of the Sophis'fcs, 
as the representative of -whom Socrates is 
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attacked. (4) The TFaspa, brought out in 
B.o. 422 and, like the two following, I'e- 
wardod with the second prize ; it is a 
•satire upon the Athenian passion for law- 
suits. (5) The Peace, of the ^’'ear b.c. 421, 
recommending the conclusion of peace. (6) 
The Birds, acted in B.C. 414, and exposing 
the romantic hopes built on the expedition 
to Sicily. This is unquestionably the hap- 
piest production of the poet’s genius, and 
is marked by a careful reserve in the em- 
ployment of dramatic resource, (7) TJie 
Lys'istrdtc, B.C. 411, a Women’s Conspiracy 
to bring about peace ; the last of the strictly 
political plays. (8) Thesmophoricisilsni, 
probably to be dated 410 b.c. It is written 
against Euripides’ dislike of women, for 
which the women wdio are celebrating the 
'ThesmophSria drag him to justice. (9) 
The Frogs, which was acted in 405, and 
won the iirst prize. It is a piece sparkling 
with genius, on the Decay of Tragic Art, 
the blame of which is laid on Euripides, 
then recently deceased. (10) Ecclesidzusee, 
or The National Assembly of Women, B.C. 
392. It is levelled against the vain at- 
tempts to restore the Athenian state by cut- 
and-dried constitutions. (11) PLutus, or the 
Ood of Wealth. The blind god is restored 
to sight, and better times are brought 
about. This play w'-as acted first in 408, 
then in 388 in a revised form suitable to 
the time, and dispensing with chorus and 
jjardhdsis. This play marks the transi- 
tion to the Middle Comedy. 

In the opinion of the ancients Aristophanes 
holds a middle place between Gratinus and 
.Eupolis, being neither so rough as the 
former nor so sweet as the latter, but com- 
bining the severity of the one with the grace 
of the other. What was thought of him 
in his own time is evident from Plato’s Sym- 
■j/oslum, where he is numbered among the 
noblest of men; and an epigram attributed 
to that philosopher says that the Graces, 
looking for an enduring shrine, found it in 
the soul of Aristophanes. He unites under- 
standing, feeling, and fancy in a degree pos- 
isessed by few poets of antiquity. His 
keen glance penetrates the many evils of 
his time and their most hidden causes ; his 
.scorn for all that is base, and his patriotic 
spirit, burning to bring back the brave 
days of Marathon, urge him on, without 
respect of persons or regai’d for self, to 
drag the faults he sees into daylight, and 
lash them with stinging sarcasm'; while his 
inexhaustible fancy invents ever new and' 
^original materials, which he manipulates 


with perfect mastery of language and tech- 
nical skill. If his jokes ore often coarse 
and actually indecent, the fact must bo im- 
puted to the character of the Old Comedy 
and the licentiousness of the .Dionysiao fes- 
tival, during which the plays were acted. 
No literature has anything to compare 
with these comedies. Ancient scholars, re- 
cognising their great importance, bestowed 
infinite pains in commenting on them, and 
valuable relics of their writings are enshrined 
in the existing collections of Scholia. 

(2) AHstophanes the Gravimarian (or 
Scholar) of Byzantium, born about 260 B.c., 
went in his eaidy youth to Alexandria, and 
rvas there a pupil of Zenodotus and Calli- 
machus. On the death of Apollonius of 
Rhodes, Aiustophanes, when past his sixtieth 
year, was appointed to be chief librarian, 
and died at the age of 77. His fame was 
eclipsed by that of his pupil Aristarchus, 
but he still passed for one of the ablest 
grammarians and critics of antiquity, dis- 
tinguished by industry, learning and sound 
judgment. In addition to the Homeric 
poems, which formed his favourite study, 
and of which he was the fii’st to attempt a 
really critical text, he devoted, his labours 
to Hesiod, the lyric poets, especially Alcseus 
and Pindar, and the tragic and comic poets, 
Aristophanes and Menander in particular. 
The received Introductions to the plays of 
the Tragedians and Aristophanes are in 
their best parts derived from him. He was 
also the author of a large and much quoted 
work of a lexicographical character, con- 
siderable fragments of which still survive. 

Aristotle (Greek AnsWfeles). One of the 
two greatest philosophers of antiquity, born 
B.C. 384 at Stageii'a, a Greek colony in 
Thrace. Ho vras the son of Nic(5mS.chus, 
who died while acting as physician in 
ordinary to Ainyntas II at Pella in Mace- 
donia. In B.c. 3t37, after the death of his 
parents and the completion of his seventeenth 
year, Aristotle betook himself to Athens, 
became a pupil of Plato, and remained twenty 
years, latterly working as a teacher of 
rhetoric. About his relations with Plato 
unfavourable rumours were current,, which 
may have had their origin in his subsequent 
opposition to the Platonic doctrine of ideas. 
That he arrived prettj^ early at opposite 
' opinions, and gave emphatic expression to 
them, is. quite credible. This m ay have been 
the occasion of Plato’s comparing him (so it 
is said) to a colt that kicks his mother; 
■yet Plato is also said to have called him 
“.the- intellect ” of his school, and “ the 
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reader,” on account of liis habit of incessant 
study. Comparing bim with XeriQcrates, 
he remarked, tiiat the one wanted a spur, 
the other a bi'idle. On the other hand, 
Aristotle, in one of his writings, combating 
his former master’s theory of ideas, lays 
down the maxim that friendship, especially 
among philosophers, must not be alloAved to 
violate the sanctity of truth ; and in a frag- 
raont of an elegy he calls Plato the first man 
who showed in word and deed how a man 
is to become good and happy. 

After Plato had handed over his .school to 
his sister’s son Speu.sippus, Aristotle quitted 



(Rome, SpaCa Palace.) 

Athens, b.c. 847, and repiaired to his friend 
Hermeias, despot of Atarneus in Mysia. 
When that prince had fallen a prey to Persian 
intrigues he withdrew, b.o. 340, with his wife 
Pythias, lii.s friend’s sister, to Mityleno in 
Lesbos ; and two yeans later accepted an in- 
vitation to Macedonia to be tutor to Alex- 
ander, then thirteen years old. He lived at 
the court eight years, though his tenure of 
office seems to have lasted barely half that 
time. Both Philip and his son esteemed' 
him highly, and most liberally seconded H.? 
studie.s in natural science, for which he in- 
herited his father’s predilection. Alexander 


continued till his death to respect and love 
him, though the affair of CnllisthenSs iq.v.) 
occa.sioiied some coolness between them. 
When the king undertook his expedition, 
in Asia, Aristotle betook himself once 
more to Athen.s, and taught for thirteen, 
years in the CT 3 nnuasim'u called the Lyccvvi, 
In the mornings ho conversed with his 
maturer pupils on the higher problems of 
philosophjj-, walking np and down the 
shadj^ avenues, from wdiich practice the 
school received the name of Peripatetics. 
In the evenings he delivered courses of 
lectures on philosoph}- and rhetoric to 
a larger audience. After Alexander’s, 
deatli, when all adherents of the Mace- 
donian supremacj’- \vere persecuted at 
Athens, a certain Demophilus brought 
against him a charge of impiety, where- 
upon Aristotle, “ to save the Athenians, 
from sinning a second time against philo- 
sophy ” — so he is reported to have .said,, 
alluding- to the fate of Socrates — retired 
to ChaJeis in Eubma. There he died, 
late in the summer of the next j'^ear,, 
B.c. 322. 

Of the very numerotis wiitings of 
Aristotle, some were composed in a. 
popular, others in a scientific foimi. A. 
considerable number of the latter kind 
have come dowur to us, but of the, former, 
■which were -written in the form of 
dialogues, only a few fragments. The^ 
strictly scientific w'ovks may be classed 
according to their contents, as they treat 
of Logic, Metaphysics, Natural Science 
or Ethics. (1) Those on Logic were* 
comprehended by the later Aristotelians 
under the name of Orgunon (“ instru- 
ment”), because they treat of Method,, 
the instrument of research, Thej' in- 
clude the Categories^ on the fundamental 
forms of ideas : the X)e hderpvetdtidne^ 
on the doctrine of the judgment and on 
the proposition, important a.s an authority 
on philosophical terminology • the Analytiea 
Frifira and Posteriora^ each in two books, 
the former on the syllogism,, the, lattej* on 
demonstration, definition, and di.stribution ; 
the Topica in eight books,, on dialectic in- 
ferences (those of probability); on Sogjliisms^ 
the fallacies of sophists, and -their sola- 
tion. — (2) The Metaphysics as they wo?.ro 
called by late writers, in fourteen books, 
consist of one connected treatise and sevfu-al 
shorter essays on what Aristotle himself 
calls ‘-first- philosophy,” the docthine of 
Being in itself and the., -ultimate grounds of 
Being ; a work left unfinished by Aris'tdfle 
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■and supplemented by foreign ingredients.— 
(3) The works on Natural Science are 
headed by the Physics in eight books, treat- 
ing of the most general bases and relations 
of nature as a whole. This is followed up 
by four books on the Heavens or Universe, 
tw'o on Beginning to be, and Perishing, and 
the Meteoroloyica in four books, on the phe- 
nomena of the air. A short treatise On the 
^Cosmos is spurious : that on the Directions 
and Names of Winds is a fragment of a 
l£t.rger work on the signs of storms ; and the 
Problems (physical) is a collection gradually 
formed out of Aristotelian extracts. Of 
mathematical import are the Mechanical 
Problems (on the lever and balance) and the 
book about Indivisible Lines. Natural his- 
tory is handled in the ten books of Animal 
History, and in four books on the PaHs, 
live on the Generation, and one on the 'tnode 
of Progression of Animals. The work on 
The Motion of Animals is probably spurious, 
certainly so the one on Plants in two books. 
Aristotle’s treatise on this subject is lost. 
Turning to Psychology, we have the three 
books On the Soul and a number of smaller 
treatises (on the Senses and the Objects of 
Perception ; on Memory and llecoUection ; 
'on Sleep and Waking; on Dreams; on 
.Divination by Sleep ; on the Length and 
Shortness of Life ; on Youth and Age, Life 
■and Death ; on Breathing ; on Sound and 
Fofee, etc. ; that on Physiognomy is proba- 
bly spurious), — (4) Of the three general 
works on Ethics, the Nicomachean Ethics 
in ten books, the Eudemian Ethics in seven, 
■and the so-called Magna MorCdia in two, 
the first alone, addressed to his son Nico- 
maehus, and of marked excellence in matter 
and manner, is by Aristotle himself; The 
second is by his pupil Eudemus of Rhodes, 
and the third a mere abstract of the other 
two, especially of the second. The es.say on 
Yirtues and Vices is .spurious. Closely con- 
nected ■with the Ethics is the Politics in 
eight books, a masterly '^vork in spite of 
its incompleteness, treating of the aim and 
elements of a State, the various forms of 
Oovernment, the ideal of a State and of Edu- 
cation. A valuable work on the Oonstitu- 
tion of 158 states is lost, all but a few 
fragments.''' Of the two books on CEcono- 
■rnics -the -firdt is spurious. Corresponding 
partly vdth the Logie, and partly with the 
Ethics, is the liheioric in three books,® and 
the Poetics, a -work of inestimable ■worthy 

^ The Cmidiiut-ion of AOiem has, however, been 
recpvered fed. princeps, 1891). 

- The Bhetorica ad Aiexandrum is probably by 
AnaxlmSnes, q.v. 2. 


notwithstanding the ruinous condition in 
which its text has come down to us. [The 
Ehetoric is a masterly treatise on oratory, 
regarded as an instrument for working 
upon the various passions and feelings of 
! humanity.] Sundry other prose writings 
I are preserved under Aristotle’s name, e.g., 
that on Colours; the so-called Mirdhiles 
AuscultaMOnes, a collection of memoranda 
on all sorts of strange phenomena and occur- 
rences, mostly bearing on natm-al science ; 
on Mclissus, Zend, and Gorgids ; six Letters, 
which however are not regarded as geimiue, 
any more than the 63 epigrams out of a 
supposed mythological miscellany entitled 
Pepl6s. But we may safely assign to him. 
the beautiful ScAUon, or impromptu song, 
on his friend Hermeias, which takes the 
form of a Hymn to Virtue. 

A story dating from antiquity informs ns 
that Aristotle bequeathed his own waitings 
and his very considerable library to his 
pupil and successor in the office of teacher, 
Theophrastus, who again made them over 
to his pupil Neleus, of Scepsis in the Troad. 
After his death hi.s relations are said to 
have buried them in a cellar, to guard them 
against the mania for collecting books which 
characterized the Pergameiie princes. At 
last they were unearthed by Apellicon of 
Teo3,a rich bibliophile, who brought them to 
Athens about 100 B.G., and tried to restore 
them from the wretched state into which 
they had fallen through the neglect of 130 
years. Soon after, at the taking of Athens 
by the Romans, they fell into Sulla’s hands, 
who brought them to Rome. Here the 
grammarian Tyrannion took copies of them, 
and on this basis the Peripatetic An- 
dronicus of Rhodes prepared an edition 
. of Aristotle’s works. This would indeed 
partly account for the wretched condition in 
which some of them are preserved. At the 
same time it can be proved that the prin- 
cipal works wej’e known during the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries b.c., so that the story 
affects only the author’s original MSS., 
among which a number of works till thea un- 
published may have come to light. Though 
the writings preserved form rather less than 
half of the number which he actually wrote, 

. there is quite enough to show the univer- 
sality of Aristotle’s intellect, which sought 
with equal ardour and acumen to ' explore 
and subdue the entire domain of research. 
He was the originator of many lines of study 
unknown before him, — Logic, Grammar, 
Rhetoric in its scientific aspect, Literary 
- Oriticiam, Natural History, Physiology, 
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Psychology ; he was the first to attempt a 
History of Philosophy and of the forms of 
governraent then existing. His method, of 
which he must be considered the creator, is 
critical and empirical at once. In all cases 
he starts from facts, which he collects, sifts 
mid groups as completely as he can, so as 
to get somo general leading points of view, 
and with the help of these to arrive at a 
systematic arrangement of the subject, and 
a knowledge of its inmost being, its cause. 
Por to him the Cause is the essential part of 
knowledge, and the philosophy that searches 
into ultimate causes for the mere sake of 
knowing is the best and freest science. 

The form of Aristotle’s works is bj’’ no 
means equal to their contents. Of the 
. beautiful harmony between style and sub- 
ject, that so charms us in Plato, there is 
not a trace in Aristotle ; his manner of 
expression, though scientifically exact, lacks 
flavour, art, and elegance. But of exact 
scientific terminology he is the true founder. 
When the ancients celebrate the “golden 
stream” of his writing, the opinion can 
only refer to his lost popular works. 

Aristotle’s personality is one of those 
which have affected the history of the 
world. His writings, like those of Plato, 
W’ere to the Christian centuries of antiquity 
a most stimulating incentive to scientifi.c 
inquiry; in the Middle Ages they were 
for the Christian nations of the West and 
the Arabs the chief guide to philosophical 
metliod ; and in the province of logic his 
authority remains unshaken to this day. 

Aristoxenus. A Greek philosopher and 
musician, a native of Tarentum, and a 
pupil of Aristotle, lived about 330 b.c,, and 
was a prolific writer on various subjects, 
but most particularly on Music. In con- 
trast with the Pythagoreans, who referred , 
everything to the relations of numbers, he 
regarded music as founded on the difer- 
ence of tones as perceived by the ear. Of 
his Elements of Harmony^ three books are 
preserved, but they are neither complete, 
nor in their original shape. Only a part 
of Iiis Elements of Rhythm has survived. 
Arms, See Weapons. 

Army. (1) Greek, See Waefare. 

(2) Roman. See Legion, Dilegtus, 
Saokamentum, Stipendium, Castba. 

■ Ariiei’s. The festival of lambs. See Linos. 
AriioMus. An African, who won a high 
reputation as a master of rhetoric at Sicca 
in Humidia, in the reign of Diocletian. He 
w'as at first a heathen and an assailant of 
Christianity; but on becoming a Christian,. 


to prove the sincerity of his conversion, 
he wrote (about 295 a.d.) the extant work 
Adversus Genies. This is a superficial and 
rhetorical defence of Christianity and attack 
on Polytheism, but it is full of instniction 
with regard to the contemporary heathenism 
and its various worships. 

Arrhephoria or Errhephoria. The Athe- 
nian term for a mystic festival in honour of 
Athena as goddess of the fertilizing night- 
dew, held in the month of Scirophorlon 
(June-July), in connection with the Sciro- 
phoria. It was named after the Ilers- 
p7torof= dew-bearers, four maidens between 
seven and eleven years of age, who were 
chosen yearly from the houses of noble 
citizens, and had to spend several months'' 
at the temple of Athena in the Acropolis, 
and take part in its services. Two of 
them had the task of commencing the 
cloak or shawl which the women of Athens 
wove and presented to the goddess at the 
Panathensea, The other two, on the night 
of the festival, received from the priestess- 
' of Athena certain coffers, with unknown 
contents, which thej'- carried in procession 
on their heads to a natural grotto beside' 
the temple of “ Aphrodite in the gardens,”’ 
and delivering them there, received some- 
thing equally mysterious in exchange, which 
they carried to the temple on the Acropolis. 
With this ceremony their office expired. 

Arrianus {Flavins). A Greek author, who 
wrote chiefly on philosophy and history,, 
born at NieSmedea in Bithynia towards the 
end of the 1st centuiy a.d., and a pupil of 
the Stoic philosopher Epictetus. He lived 
under the emperors Hadrian, Antoninus- 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius, enjoying a high 
reputation for culture and ability, which 
procured him the citizenship of Rome and 
Athens, and high offices of state, such as tho' 
governorship of Cappadocia under Hadrian, 
A.D. 136, and the consulship under An- 
toninus, His last years were spent in his 
native town, where he filled the office of 
priest to Demeter, and died at an advanced 
age. Prom the likeness of his character to 
that of the famous Athenian, he was nick- 
named “ Xenophon Junior.” Of his philo- 
sophical works we have still the first half 
(four books) of the Disemtrses of Epictetus,, 


hand-book called the Encheirldion of Epic- 
tetuSf a short manual of morality, which on 
account of its pithy and practical precepts 
became a gi*eat favourite with Pagans and 
Christians, had a commentary written on 
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it by Simplicius in tlie 6th century, and 
after the revival of learning was long used 
as a schoolbook. Of his numej-ous his- 
torical writings we possess the chief one, 
the Anabasis o f Alexander in seven books. 
This is a complete history of that conqueror 
f]-om his accession to his death, drawn from 
the best sources, especially Ptolemy and 
Aristobtilus, and modelled on Xenophon, 
of whom we are reminded by the very title 
and the number of books, though it has , 
none of Xenophon’s charm. It is the best 
work on Alexander that has survived from ; 
antiquity. To this we should add the ‘ 
Indtca^ a short work on India, written in 
the Ionic dialect, and especially valuable 
for its abstract of Nearchus’ report of his 
voyage from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf; also the description of another 
coasting voyage, the Periplus Ponti Euxtni, 
and a trifling ti-eatise on hunting, the 
CynSgettcus. A work on tactics wrongly i 
ascribed to him is probably from the hand i 
of JElian the Tactician. Of his other His- ; 
tories, e.g. of the Successors of Alexander, 
of Trajan’s battles with the ParthianSj of 
his own native country till its absorption in 
the Empire, and the campaign against the 
Alani during his command in Cappadocia, 
we have only abstracts or fragments. 

Arrogatio, one of the kinds of adoption 
known to the Romans. (For further infor- 
mation see Adoptioic.) 

Arrows. See Bows. ! 

Arsinoe. See Alphesibcea. 

Art. See Architecture, Architecture 
(Orders of), Painting, and Sculpture; 
and comp. Coinage and Gems. 

ArtSmidorus, (1) The Geographer^ of 
Ephesus, who travelled about 100 B.C. 
through the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean and part of the Atlantic j 
coast, and wrote a long work on his re- 
.searches, the Gcographumena in eleven 
books, as wmll as an abstract of the same. Of 
both works, which were much consulted by 
later geographers, we have only fragments. 

(2) Artemidorus the Dream-Interpreter^ \ 
born at Ephesus at the beginning of the 
2nd century A.D., surnamed “ the Daldian ” 
from his mother’s birthplace, Daldis in 
Lydia, wrote a work on the Interpretation 
of Dreams, the Oneirbcritzca, in four hooks. 
He had gathered his materials from the 
works of earlier authors, and by oral in- 
quiries during his travels in Asia, Italy and 
Greece. The book is an acute exposition of 
the theory of interpreting dreams, and its ■ 
practical application to examples systema-r 


tically arranged according to the .several 
stages of human life. An appendix, counted 
as a fifth book, gives a collection of dreams 
that have come true. For the light thrown 
on the mental condition of antiquity, espe- 
cially in the 2nd century after Christ, and 
for many items of information on religious 
rites and myths relating to dreams, these 
writings are of value. 

Artemis (Lat. Diana). The virgin daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Leto (Latona), by the common 
account born a twin-sister of Apollo, and 
just before him, at Delos. The Ortygia {see 
Asteria) named in another tradition as her 
birthplace, was iiitei’preted to mean Delos, 
though several other places where the wor- 
ship of Artemis had long prevailed put 
forward pretensions to that name and its 
mythological renown, especially the well- 
known island of Ortygia off Syracuse. She, 
as well as her mother, was worshipped jointly 
with her brother at Delos, Delphi and ail 
the most venerable spots where Apollo was 
honoured. She is armed, as he is, with 
bow and arrow, which, like him, and often 
together with him, she wields against mon- 
stei's and giants ; hence thQ pcean was chanted 
to her as well as to him. Like those of 
Apollo, the shafts of Artemis were regarded 
as the cause of sudden death, especially to 
maidens and wives. But she was also a 
beneficent and helpful deity. As Apollo* is 
the luminous god of day, she with her torch 
is a goddess of light by night, and in course 
of time becomes identified with all possible 
goddesses of moon and night. {See Selene, 
Hecate, Bendis, Britomartis.) Her pro- 
per domain is that of Nature, with its hills 
and valleys, woods, meadows, rivers and 
fountains ; there amid her nymphs, her- 
self the fairest and tallest, she is a mighty 
huntress, sometimes chasing wild animals, 
sometimes dancing, playing, or bathing with 
her companions. Her favourite haunt was 
thought to be the mountains and forests of 
Arcadia, where, in many spots, she had 
sanctuaries, consecrated hunting-grounds, 
and sacred animals. To her, as goddess of 
the forest and the chase, all beasts of the 
woods and fields, in fact all game, were 
dear and sacred ; but her favourite animal 
was held all over Greece to be the hind. 
From this sacred animal and the hunt- 
ing of it, the month which the other 
Greeks called Artemtslbn or ArtemisiQs 
(Mareh-April) was named by the Athenians 
JSlaphS-hdUOn (deer-shooting), and her 
festival as goddess of game and hunting, 
at '. which deer or cakes in the shape of 
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doer were offered up, ElapMhoUa. As tlie yearly custom observe 

iiToddess of the chase, she had also some flogging the boys till the 

induonce in war, and the Spartans before altar of a deity not imkr 
battle sought her favour by the gift of a and named Artemis Orthi 
she-goat, M.’iltiiides too, before the battle probably from her stifl* 
of MarCithon, had vowed to her as many antiquated wooden image, 
goats as there should be enemies fallen on in other places, the anci 
the field ; but the nundjer proving so great looked upon as the same \ 

that the vow could not be kept, 50U goats and Orestes brought awa 

were sacrificed at each anniversary of the (the Crimea), viz., that of 
victory in the month of Boedromlon. Again, temis, a Scythian deity wh 
she was much worshipped as a goddess of with Artemis because of tl 
tho i/bon. At Amarpithus in Eubcea, the flees common in her worshij 
whole island kept holiday to her with pi-o- 0 / Ephesus, too, so great’ 
cessions and prize-fights. At Mun 3 'chia in all the lonians of Asia 
Attica, at full moon in tho month of Many- no Greek divinity, but A, 
ohTou (April-May), large round loaves or sufficiently shown by tho fa 
cakes, decked all round with lights as a were employed in her wort 
symbol of her own luminary, were borne quite foreign to Greek ides 
in procession and presented to her ; and at 
the same time was solemnized the festi^^al 
of the victory of Srdamis in Cyprus, be- 
cause on that occasion the godde.ss had 
shone in her full glory on the Greeks. An 
ancient shrine of the Moon-goddess at 
Braurou in Attica was held in such vene- 
ration, that the Brciuroma, originally a 
merely local festival, was afterwards made 
a public ceremony, to which Athens itself 
sent deputies eveiy five years, and a precinct 
wqs dedicated to ‘‘Ji.rteinis of Brauron” on 
the AerSpolis itself. {See plan of Acro- 
polis.) At this feast the ghfis between 
five and ten years of age, clad in salfron- 
coioured garments, were conducted by their 
mothers in procession to the goddess, and 
commended to her care. For Artemis is 
also a protectress of youth, especially those 
of her own sex. As such she patronized 
a Nurses’ festival at Sparta in a temple 
outside the town, to which little boj's were 
brought by their nurses ; while the lonians 
at their ApatUrta presented her with the 
hair of boys. Almost eveiy where young 
girls I’evered the virgin goddess as the 
guardian of their maiden years, and before 
marriage they offered up to her a lock of 
their hair, their girdle, and their maiden 
garment. She was also worshipped in 
many_ parts as the goddess of Good Repute, 
especially in youths and maidens, and was 
regarded as an enemy of all disorderly 
doings, With her attributes as the god- 
dess of the moon, and as the promoter of 
healthy development, especially in the female 
frame, is connected the notion of her assist- 
ing in childbirth {see EileithYia). In 
early times human sacrifices had been 
offered to Aiteniis. A relic of, this was 


AIITE.MIS : “ DIANA OP VKItSAiLUCS.” 

(Paris, Louvre.) 

virgin, but as a motlier and foster-mother, 
as is clearly shown ly the multitude of 
breasts in the rude effigy. Her worship, 
frantic and fanatical after the manner of 






ARTILLERY. 


Asia, was traced back to the Amazons. 
A unmbor of other deities native to Asia 
was also worshipped by the Greeks under 
the name of Artemis. 

Artemis appears in works of art as the 
ideal of austere maiden beauty, tall of sta- 
ture, with bow and quiver on hei- shoulder, 
or torch in her hand, and genera% leading 
or carrying a hind, or riding in a chariot 
drawn by hinds. Her commonest character 
is that of a huntress. In earlier times the 
ligure is fuller and stronger, and the cloth- 
ing more complete; in later works she is 
represented as more slender and lighter of 
foot, the hair loose, the dress girt up high, 
the feet protected by the Cretan shoe. The 
most celebrated of her existing statues is 
the Diana of Vei'sailles {see cut). On the 
identification of Artemis with the Italian 
Diana., see Diana. 

Artillery. The machines used for send- 
ing large missiles to a great distance were 


tion, a set of strong elastic cords, made of 
the sinews of animals, or the long hair 
of animals or of women. These were 
stretched tight, and between each of them 
was fixed a straight unelastic arm of wood. 
The arms were joined by a cord, which 
was pulled back by a winch applied at 
the end of the groove. On letting this 
go, the arms, and with them the string 
and the object in fi’ont of it, were driven 
forward by the twisting of the vertical 
cords. The effectiveness of the engine 
thus depended on the power and tivisi of 
the cords, which may be said roughly to 
express its calibre. The engines were 
divided into two kinds. (1) CatapulUe, or 
scorpions (fig. 2). In these the groove for 
the shot was horizontal ; and they projected 
missiles of length and thickness varying 
according to the calibre. (2) BalUstcc (fig. 3), 
which shot stones, beams, or balls up to 
1G2 lbs. weight, at an angle of 60 degrees. 
The calibre of the ballista was at least 
three times as great as that of the catapult. 
The average range of the catapult was 
about 383 yards, that of the ballista fi-om 
about 295 to 503 yards. 

After Constantine we bear no more of 
catapults, but only of haliistce and the 
onager. The hdllista now shot arrows, 
and is described either as a huge cross-bow 
with an elastic bow of iron, or as virtually 
identical with the old catapult. The onager, 
also called scorpio (fig, 4) was a sling for 


( 1 ) APPAIIATU.S rOH Pim.TKC:TIl,ES. 

supposed to have been invented 
jin the East, and appear in Greece 
since 400 b.c. or thereabouts. 

They attained their highest 
perfection in the age of the 
Diildochi, and were adopted by 
the Romans after the Punic 
wars. There were two chief 
varieties, both imitations of the 
crossbow ; but the elasticity of 
the bow is exchanged for elasti- 
city in the twist of the cord. 
Consequently all pieces of heavy 
artillery were called by the 
Romans tormenta. The ma- 
chine consisted of three parts: 
the stand, the groove for the 
shot, and the apparatus repre- 
senting the bow. This con- 
sisted of a frame in three 
divisions, through the midmost 
of which passed the groove for 
the shot (fig. 1). In each of the lateral 
divisions was stretched, in a vertical direo 



ARUSIANUS MESSIUS AS. 


alphabetical collection, for school use, of 
words that admit of various constructions, 
with examples from Vergil, Sallust, Terence 
and Cicero, under the title Excnqjla Elo- 
cUtwnum. 

Arval Brothers (Fratres Arvcden = of the- 
fields). The Latin name lor a college of 
priests consisting of twelve life-members,, 
who perfoi'ined the worship of Dea Dta^ a. 
goddess not otherwise mentioned, but ]Drob- 
ably identical with the old Roman goddess 
of cornfields, Acca Larentia {q.v.), who also 
is said to have founded this fraternity. Our 
more accurate knowledge of it we owe to 
its annual reports inscribed on the marble 
I tablets, ninety-six in number, which have 
! been dug up (1570-18G9) on the site of its- 
meeting-place, a grove at the fifth mile- 
stone from Rome, and which extend from 
A.D. 14-241, About its condition under 
the Republic we have no information ; but 
under the Empire its members were persons, 
of the highest rank. The empei’ors them- 
selves belonged to it, either as ordinary 
members, or, if the numbers were filled up,, 
as extraordinary. The election was by 
co-optation on the motion of the president 
(maffister), who himself, together with a 
jiCtmen^ was elected for one year; their' 
badge was a white fillet and a wreath of 
ears of corn. The Arvales held their chief 
festival on three days in May, on the 1st 
and 3rd in Rome, on the 2nd in the grove, 
with a highly complicated ceremonial, in- 
cluding a dance in the temple of the god- 
dess, to which they sang the written text 
of a hymn so antiquated that its meaning 
could scarcely be understood. This Arval 
Hymn, in which the Lares and Mars are 
invoked, is one of the oldest monuments- 
■we possess of the Latin tongue. Amongst 
other duties of this priesthood should es- 
pecially be mentioned the expiatory sacri- 
fices in the grove. These had to be offered 
if any damage had been done to it through 
the breaking of a bough, the stroke of light- 
ning, or other such causes ; or again if any 
labour had been performed in it, though 
ever so necessary, especially if iron tools 
had been used. The Arval brothers had 
■ also -to offer solemn vows on behalf of the 
Imperial House, both statedly on January 
Srd, and on extraordinary occasions, and 
were bound to fulfil them. 

As. In. Latin, signifies any irait, which 
determines the value of fractional quantities 
in coins, weights and measures, or interest, 
inheiutance and the like. The as was 
divided dnodecimally into tmeue. The 


the end, standing upright when at rest, and 
furnished with two horizontal cords to pull 
it up and down. This was drawn back by a 
winch into a nearly horizontal position, and 


(3) BAI.I-rSTA. 

then released. It started up, and meeting 
with a check-board fixed behind the engine, 
hurled -the stones out of the sling. As a 


(4) ONAGER (SCORPIO). 

rule, the heavy artillery was only employed 
in sieges ; but artilleiy accompanied armies 
in the field for pui'poses of conquest or 
defence. The legions and the cohorts of 
the Rrastorian Guard had their own artil- 
lery. And at the end of the 4th century 
every centibria in the legion had a halUsta 
of the later kind drawn on wheels by mules 
{carrobalUsta), and served by eleven men. 
Every cohort had an onager, carried on a 
cart drawn by two oxen. 

Arttsianixs Messins. A Latin grammarian 
who lived about 895 A.D., and made an 



names of its jiarts are: deuyioi dex- 
tans -I dodrans bes septunx -.-V, 
scnus i, quincunx -/v, tvicns quadrans 
sextans sascuncia -j, undo, y’-g-. In q^ues- 
tioDS of inheritance, a sole heir was entitled 
he res ex asse, an heir to half the estate, 

Jiercs c.x and so on. As a coin, 

the copper as weighed a Roman pound 
(nominally 1.2, biit practically only 10 iinci(s\ 
and was worth, previously to b.c. 269, nearly 
M. ^ In the year 217 it was reduced to 1 cure. 
uncia, and in later times to ^ and f imeia'. 

In Cicei'o’s time the as was = rather less 
than a halfpenny. Comp. Coinage. 

Ascanius. The son of Ailneas and Creusa. 

Accoi'ding to the ordinary account, he ac- 
companied his father to Italy, and, thirty 
years after the building of Lavinium, 
founded Alba Longa, where, after his 
death, his stepbrother Silvius reigned. To 
him, by his name of lulus^ the gens lUlia 
traced its origin. 

Asclepiades. A Greek poet, a native of 
Samos, and a younger contemporary of 
Theocritus. He was the author of thirty- 
nine Epigrams, mostly erotic, in the Greek 
Anthology. The well-known Asclepiadean 
Metre was perhaps named after him. 

AsclepiSdhtus. A Greek writer, pupil of 
the Stoic PSsidonius of Rhodes (who died 
B.a. 51). On the basis of his lectures 
Asclepiodotus seems to have written the 
military treatise preserved under his name 
on the Macedonian military system. 

Ascleplus (Lat. jEsculaptus). The Greek 
god of Medicine, according to the common 
account a son of the healing god Apollo 
by Coronis, daughter of a Thessalian prince 
Phlogyas. Coronis was killed by Artemis 
for unfaithfulness, and her body was about 
to be burnt on the pyre, when Apollo 
snatched the bo}' out of the flames, and 
handed him over to the wise centaur | 

Chiron, who instructed him in the cui’e ^ 

of all diseases. According to the local 
legend of Epidanrus, Coronis, having ac- 
companied her father on a campaign to 
the Peloponnesus, is secretly delivered of 
the child, and exposes it on a mountain drear 
near that town, where it is nourished by to sh 
a herd of goatk Such was the skill of there 
Asclepius that he brought even dead men pecte 
to life ; so that Zeus, either for fear of His ^ 

Ms setting men altogether free from death, its h 
or at the complaint of Hades, killed him especially numerous 
with his thunderbolt. Apollo in .revenge , the most famous bei 
slew all the Oyclopgs who forged the where a great festiw 
thunderbolts, as a pimisbment for which , combats was held in 
he had to serve Admetirs for a time. Tn -years-. Hext in estin 


Homer and Pindar, Asclepins is still Iniu 
a hero, a cunning leech, and father of two 
heroes fighting before Troy, Machaon and 
Pbdaleirius. But he was afterwards uni- 
versally worshipped as the god of healing, 
in groves, beside medicinal springs, and on 
mountains. The seats of his worship served 
also as places of enre, where patients left 
thank-offerings and votive tablets describ- 
ing their complaint and the manner of its 
Often the cure was effected by the 
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at Pei'gamiis, a colony from Epidaurus; 
til at of Tricca in Thessaly enjoyed a re- 
putation of long- standing, and in the 
islands that of Cos, the birthplace of the 
physician Hippo cr-a.t es . 

At Rome, the worship of the deity there 
called Aisculajdas was introduced by order 
of the Sibylline books, on occasion of the 
plague of 298 b.g,, and the god was brought 
from Epidaui'us in the shape of a snake. 
Eor in the form of a snake, the symbol of 
rejuvenescence «and of prophecy, he was 
wont to reveal himself, and snakes were 
accordingly kept in his temples. He had 
a sanctuary and a much frequented sana- 
torium on the island in the Tiber. With 
him were wox'shipped his wife EpionH {— 
soother), his two sons mentioned above, 
and several daughters, especially Hygieia, 
also TelespJioros ( = fulness-bringer) 
the deity of Recover}’', who was pictured 
as a boy. In later times Asclepius was 
often confounded with the Egyptian Serapis. 
He is among the most favourite subjects 
■of ancient art; at several places where he 
was worshipped he had statues of gold 
and ivory. He is commonly represented 
with a beard, and resembling Zeus, but 
with a milder aspect, sometimes with Telesr 
phoros, in a thick veil, or little Hygieia, 
at bis side; his usual attribute is a staff 
with a sei'pent coiled round it. The cock 
was sacrificed to him. 

Asconlus Pgdiantts (Quhitus), a Roman 
grammarian and historian, probably horn at 
Patavium about the year 3 a.d. He lived 
latterly at Rome, where he enjoyed the 
favour of men in high place. During the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, ha-ving oare- 
fu% studied the literature of the Ciceronian 
age, and availing himself of state-papers then 
existing, he composed for the use of his own 
sons his valuable historical Comtnentaries 
on Cicero’s Orations, of which only those 
on five orations {In Ftsonevi, Pro Scaiiro, 
Pro Mllone, Pro CornSlio, In toga Candida) 
are preserved, unfortunately in a very frag- 
mentary condition. The commentaries on 
the Verrine Orations, which hear his name, 
belong probably to the 4th century A.D. 
Tho}’- treat chiefly of grammatical points. 
No other woi’ks by Asoonius have survived. 
He died, after twelve yeans’ blindness, about 
88 A.D. 

Aseliio (0. Sempronius). A Roman anna- 
list, See Animalists. 

Asliiins Pollio (G-aius). A celebrated 
Roman poet, orator, and historian. He was 
born B.c, 75, and made his first public ap- 


peai'ance by bringing an impeachment in 
B.C. 54; in the Civil Wars he fought on 
Caesar’s side at Pharsfilus and in Africa 
and Spain. After the murder of Csesar he 
at first inclined to the Republicans, but in 
B.O, 43 joined Antony, and on the break-up 
of the Trinmvirate obtained Gallia Trans- 
padana for his province. In the redis- 
tribution of lands there ho saved the 
poet Vergil’s paternal estate for him. 
After negotiating the Peace of Brundisiuin 
between Antony and Octavian, b.c. 41, he 
became consul in 40, conquered the Partliini 
in Dalmatia in 39, and celebrated a triumph, 

' He then retired from political life, and 
devoted himself to the advancement of 
learning. He served the cause of literature 
not only by his own writings, but by setting 
up the first public library at Rome, and by 
introducing the custom of reading new works 
aloud to a circle of experts, before publica- 
tion. {See Reoitatio.) He was himself 
a stem critic of others, as we see by his 
strictures on Cicero, Sallust and Liv}’’, 

; though it was remarked that he was not 
always so severe upon himself. He was 
especially celebrated as an orator; yet his 
speeches, in spite of careful preparation, 
were devoid of elegance, and, as Quintilian 
remarks, might be supposed to have been 
written a century earlier than Cicero’s. He 
wrote tragedies also, in which the same 
stiffness and drynes.s are complained of. 
And he composed a history of the Civil 
Wars in seventeen books, from the first 
Triumvirate to the battle of Philippi, which 
seems not to have been published in a 
complete form till after his death. Not 
one of his works has survived. [The his- 
toi'y of Cgesar’s African campaign, Bdlmn 
Afi'Xcum, has receiitly been attributed to 
him, but on insufficient grounds.] He died 
80 years old, a.d. 4. 

Ascolia. The second day of the rural 
Dionysia {q^v.). 

Aspis. The Greek name for a long sliield. 
(Eor furtlier information, see Shield.) 

AssarS-cus, son of Tros, and founder of 
the collateral line to which Anchises and 
.®neas belong in the royal house of Troy. 
{ Coinp . Daedanus.) 

Assigaatio. The Latin tei*m for the- 
assignment of public lands to single citizens 
or- to colonies. See Colonies and Ager 
PUBLIGUS. 

■ AstSria, daughter of the Titan Oceus and 
the Titanid Phoebe: sister of Leto, and 
mother of HiScSte by .TPei-ses, son of the Titan 
Crius. She is said to have turned into an 
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o?%a’ ( = quail) and plunged into the sea to service to the pi'ogi’ess of the science :, 
escape the love of Zens. After her the thus he came very near to determining the 
island of Delos was named Asteria, and exact obliquity of the ecliptic. The true 
then Ortygia, till it received its ordinary founder of scientific Astronomy, and tlie 
_ greatest independent observer of anti(j[uity,, 

Astrtea ( =■- star-maiden), •wa,s daughter of was Hipparchus of Hictea (in the 2nd centmy 
Astrseus and Eos, or, according to another B.O.), who discovei’ed the precession of the 
account, of Zeus and Tlremis, and as such equinoxes, and determined the length of the 
was identified with Dike, Hours.) She solar year (at 3C5 days 6 hours 55' 12") as 
lived among men in the golden age, and well as the time of the moon’s revolution, and 
in the braKon age was the last of the gods the magnitude and distances of the heavenly 
to withdraw into the sky, where she shines bodies. The la.st important astronomer of 
as tVie constellation of the Virgin with her antiquity, and the greatest after Hipparchus,, 
scales and. starry crown. is Claudius PtolSmams (in the 2nd century 

AstrsBUS (= star-man), son of the Titan a.d.). In his chief work, commonly known 
Crius and Euryhia, father hy Bos of the by its Arabic name of Almagest^ he digested 
winds Argestes, Zeph^mus, BCreas and the diseovex'iesofhis predecessors, especially 
Nutus, as well as of Heosphorns and the Hipparchus, and his own, into a formal 
other stars. In the later legend he is also system, which passed current all through 
represented as father of Astrsea. the Middle Ages. According to it the earth 

Astrology and Astronomy were at first is a sphere resting motionless in the middle 
synonymous expressions among the ancients, of the equally spherical universe, while the 
both signifying “the science of the star.s.” sun, moon, planets and fixed stars roll at 
But afterwards Asti'ology came to mean that various distances around her. 
part of the science which deals with the The Eomans regarded Astronomy as an 
supposed influence of the stars on the idle speculation, and gave little attention 
destinies of men, ^ Among the Greeks, to it. When Caisar reformed the Eoman 
Astronomy, the origin of which they tliem- Calendar, he had to bring an astronomer 
selves ascribed to the Assyrians, Baby- from Alexandria, Sdstgenes, to help him. 
lonians and Egyptians, was for centuries Astrology in the narrower sense of the- 
the subject of philosophical speculation word, meaning prediction on the faith of 
without a suflicient groundwork in obser- signs given by the stars, was an invention- 
vation, because mathematics and mechanics of the OhaldsBans. All but unknown to* 
had not reached the requisite degree of the Greeks in their best days, it did not 
perfection. The list of observing astro- come into vogue until after the time of 
'nomers opens with Eudoxus of Cnidus in Alexander the Great. In Eome the pro- 
the first half of the 4th century, b.C., who fessional astrologers were called Chaldad or 
assumed that the earth was spherical, and Mdthemutici^ the latter name referring to- 
iried to explain the phenomena of the the astronomical calculations which they 
heavens by a complicated theory of con- made. In the repubiican period they were- 
centric spheres. Aristotle too maintained known, but held in utter contempt. In 
and proved the spherical form of the earth, 139 b.C. their unpopularity was so great 
which he took to be the immovable centre that they were expelled from Eome and 
of the univorso. Astronomy was fir.st Italy. But in the turbulent times of the 
raised, into a real science after b.G. 300 at civil wars their reputation rose considerably,. 
Ehocles and Alexandria, in the Museum of and still more under the Empire, when the 
which town the first observatory was built, most extensive demands were made upon 
and Aristylhis and Timoch&rEs determined their science. They were, indeed, re- 
the places of the fixed stars with compara- peatedly driven out of Italy and involved 
tive accuracy, though as yet with very rude in tifials- for treason {muiesicis ) ; but this 
apj)aratu 3 . A great step in advance was only enhanced the consideration in which 
taken by Avutarelius of Samos, who ob- they wore held, the more so as they were- 
served the summer solstice at Alexandria frequently taken into counsel by the emperors- 
in B.o. 279, maintained the earth’s rotation and the members of the imperial family. In 
on her axis and i-evolution round -the sun, later times, all that the Ghaldseans were for- 
and made an attempt, -by no means con- bidden to do was to consult the stars on 
temptible, to ascertain the size and dis- questions referring to the emperor’s life, 
tance of the sun and moon. His sncces- , This was a criminal offence. The OhristiaUL 
sor ErMosthenSs also rendered essential emperors ■ (but none before them) issued 
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i-epeated prohibitions against all consulta- 
tion of astrologers whatever. 

In the pi-aotice of their art they used 
calendars written on tablets, in which were 
set down, for every day, the motion and 
relative distances of the stars, whether 
lucky or unlucky. With the help of 
another set of tablets they proceeded to 
make their calculations for every hour in 
<]etail. They would, for instance, note the 
hour of a person’s birth, ascertaining the 
relative position of the constellation domi- 
nant at the time. According to this they 
<letermined the fortixnes of the individual 
who was born at the hour in 'Question. In 
the same way they ascertained the time 
favourable to any given undertaking. 
Among the lucky stars we may mention 
Yemxs, Jupiter, and Luna ; Saturn and Mars 
were unlucky ; Mercury was lucky or 
unlucky according to the other circum- 
stances of the case. 

Ast;^a.nax. Son of Hector and Andro- 
mache, After the fall of Troy he was 
thrown down from the wall by the Greeks, 
because the prophet Calchas had pointed 
him out as destined to become the avenger 
of Troy. 

Ast^damas. A Greek tragedian, son of 
Morsimus. {See Philooles.) His first ap- 
pearance was in 399 B.O., and he won the 
prize fifteen times. He wrote 240 pieces, 
but a few titles are all that remains of them. 
His sons Astydamas and PMlScles were 
also tragic poetvS. 

Astydameia. Wife of Acastus of lolcos. 
Peleus had rejected her advances, and Asty- 
dameia accordingly slandered him to Acas- 
tus, who made an attempt on the life of 
Peleus, to her own destruction and that of 
her husband. {See Aoastos and Peleu.s.) ! 

AstynSmi (Gr. mtunomoi). The title 
of ten functionaries at Athens, drawn an- 
nually by lot from the ten tribes, five for 
the city and five for Pira3u.s. They were 
a kind of city police, responsible for keeping 
the streets clean, for decency and quiet 
among the public, and probably for the pro- 
tection of buildings. They had such powers 
of jurisdiction as were necessary to enforce 
their authority. Elufce-girls and female per- 
formers on the harp orcTthara were subject to 
their control, [Arist., Const, of Athens, c.SO.j 

Asylum. A Greek word meaning an 
inviolable refuge for persons fleeing from 
pursuit. Among the Greeks all holy shrines 
wore Asylums, and any pursuer who should 
remove a sup|)liant by force was regarded as 
a transgressor against the gods. The term { 


asyhmi was especially applied to such 
shrines as secured to the suppliants abso- 
lute security within their limits, which were 
often considerable. The priests and the 
community in each case watched jealously 
over this right. Tlie sanctuary of Zens 
Lycseus in Arcadia, of Poseidon in tlie 
island of Calauria, and of Apollo in Delos, 
are excellent examples of such asylums. 
These sanctuaries were exceptionally numer- 
ous in Asia. In Home there was an asylum 
of great antiquity, said to have been founded 
by Romiilus, in a grove of oaks on the 
Oapitoline Hill. {See Veiovis.) The erection 
of building.s in its neighbourhood gradually 
rendered it inaccessible. During the Roman 
period the right of asylum attaching to 
Greek sanctuaries was, at first, maintained 
and even confirmed by Roman commanders. 
But its abuse led to a considerable reduc- 
tion of the number of asylums under 
Tiberius. The right of asylum was now 
confined to such shrines as could found their 
claims upon ancient tradition. During the 
imperial period, however, the custom arose 
of making the statues of the emperors re- 
fuges against momentaiy acts of violence. 
Armies in the field used the eagles of the 
legions for the same purpose. 

' Atalante. A Greek heroine of the type 
; of Artemis. There were two slightly difler- 
i eiit versions of her story, one current in 
; Arcadia and the other in Boeotia. 

(1) The Arcadian version. Atalante, 
daughter of Zeus and Clfmene, was ex- 
posed by her father, who had desired male 
offspring only. She was suckled by a bear, 
until she was found and. brought up ly a 
party of hunters. Under their care she 
grew up to be a huntress, keen, swift and 
beautiful. She took part in the Calydoman 
boar-hunt, was the first who .struck the boar, 
and received fi.-om Meleager the head and 
•skin of the beast as the prize of victoj’y, (See 
Meleager.) She is also assooiaterl with 
the voyage of the Argonauts. She turnefl a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of her numerous 
suitors; but at last she propitiated the 
wrath of Aphrodite by returning the faith- 
ful love of the beautiful Milaui5n, who luul 
followed her persistently, and suffered and 
struggled for her. Their son was Partliend- 
pgetis, one of the Seven against Thebes, {See 
Seven' against Thebes.) 

(2) The BceoUan version. Atalante was 
the daughter of Sohoeneus, son of Athamus, 
and distinguished for beauty and swiftness 
of foot. An oracle w'arns her against mar- 
riage, and she accordingly lives a lonely 
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life in tlie forest. She meets the addresses 
of her suitors hy challenging them to race 
with her, overtaking them in the race and 
spearing them in the hack. She is at length 
hoaton by Hippomenes, who during the 
race drops on the ground three golden 
apples given him by Aphrodite. Atalante 
stoops down to pick up the apples, and thus 
loses the race. Hippomenes forgets to ren- 
der thanks to Aphrodite, and the goddess 
in anger causes the pair to wander into a 
sanctuary of Cy'bele, where they are changed 
into lions. 

Atargatis- See Bea Syria. 

Ate. According to Homer, the daughter 
of Zeus ; accoi’ding to Hesiod, of Eris or i 
Strife. She personifies infatuation ; the 
infatuation being generally held to imply 
guilt as its cause and evil as its consequence. 
At first she dwelt on Olympus ; hut after 
she had entrapped Zeus himself into his 
rash oath on the occasion of the birth of 
Heracles (see Heracles), he hurled her 
down to earth. Here she pursues her mis- 
sion of evil, walking lightly over men’s 
heads, but never touching the ground. Be- 
hind her go the LUai (“Prayers”), the 
lame, wrinkled, squinting daughters of 
Zeus. The Litai^ if called upon, heal the 
hurts inflicted by Ate ; but they bring fresh 
evil upon the stubborn. In later times Ate 
is transformed into an avenger of unright- 
eousness, like DIM, Er%nys and NiHnSsis. 

Ateius Capito (Gams). A Eoman jurist 
of the age of Augustus and Tiberius, who 
was born about 30 b.o., and died about 22 
A.D. Unlike his contemporary Antistius 
Labeo (q.n.), he recommended himself to 
the iTiling powers by his submissive atti- 
tude, He was rewarded by many tokens 
of distinction: among others, by the con- 
sulship, to which he was elected in 5 a.d., 
before attaining the legal age. As a jurist 
(again unlike Antistins) he represented the 
conservative tendency, and so became the 
founder of a special school called the SaM- 
nidni, after his pupil Masttrius Sabinus. 

Atellana (i.e. Atdldna fdMda), [A farce 
or comedy, which the ancients supposed was 
originally acted or invented at the Oscan 
town of Atelia in Campania. Modern 
scholars incline to the opinion that it was a 
species of Latin drama representing scenes- 
at Atelia, or scenes of country-town life. 
Its obaraeteristics were (1) that it was per- 
formed by free-born youths, not by pro- 
fessional actors ; (2) that certain conventional 
characters, as BuccO (“ Patchaps”), Dossen-^ 
mis (“The Ulirtton”), Papptes (“The old. 


father”), Maccus (“The fool ”) always oc- 
curred in it ; (3) that it contained puazles 
to explain, either in the plot or in single 
lines.] The Atellanoi came into fashion at 
Rome as after-pieces (exQdia) about the end 
of the Si’d century b.o,, displacing the 
sdtUrm, (See Satura). Till the beginning 
of the last century of the Republic the 
Atellana was probably an improvisation ; 
but, in the hands of Pomponiua of Bononia 
and Hovius, it was raised to the position 
of a regular comedy on the Greek model. 
From about the middle of the 1st century 
B.o., the Atellana went out of fashion in 
favour of the mtmus^ hut was revived, pro- 
bably in the reign of Tiberius, by a certain 
Mummius. It lived on for some time under 
the Empire, till at last it became undis- 
tinguishable from the mimus. 

Athamas. Son of JEolus, king of Thessaly, 
and Enarete ; brother of Cretheus, Sls5q)hus, 
and Salmoneus ; king of the Mlnyse in the 
Bceotiau Orchomenus. He was the husband 
of the cloud-goddess Hepheie, mother of 
Phrixus and Helle, who left him on his 
union with a mortal, Ino the daughter of 
Cadmus. Nephele in anger visited the 
land with a drought, upon which Ino en- 
deavoured, by means of a pretended oracle, 
to have her stepson Phrixus sacrificed on 
the altar of Zeus Laphystfus, But Hephele 
conveyed the children away through the 
air on a golden-fleeced ram. During the 
passage Helle fell into the sea, which was 
afterwards, from her name, called the Helies- 
pontus. But her brother arrived safely at 
the palace of iEetes, king of JSa, who gave 
him his daughter Chalciope in marriage. 
Afterwards Athamas was himself about to 
be sacrificed by his people to Zeus Laphy- 
stius ; but he was saved by the appearance 
of Phrixus’ son Cytissorus, who brought 
the news that Phrixus was still alive. His 
escape, however, only brought down the 
wrath of the god upon his descendants. 
The first-born of his race was ever af tex’wards 
liable to be sacrificed to Zeus Laphystius, 
if lie entered the council-chamber and did 
not get out of the way in time. Later 
on Athamas was visited with madness by 
Hera, because Ino brought up her nephew 
Dionysus, the son of her sister Semeie. In 
his frenzy he killed his son Learchus, and 
pei'secuted Ino, who with her other son 
Melicertes leaped into the sea. Here she 
became the sea-goddess Leucothea, and her 
son the sea-god Palgempn. On recovering 
.from hiS' madness, Athamas was commanded 
' by an oracle to settle in a place where he 
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should be hospitably treated by wild beasts. 
In the part of Tliessaly which was named, 
after him, the Athainanian plain, he came 
upon some wolves, who fled from him, and 
left him the sheep-bones on which they 
w^evo feeding. He settled hei’e, and wedded 
Tiiornisto. {See Themisto.) The story is no 
doubt founded upon the old custom which 
the Mlnyse had of offering the first-born of 
the race of Atliamas to Zeus Laphystius, in 
case he failed to make good his escape as 
Phrixus did. 

AtheUEBiis. (1) The engineer, a con- 
temporary of Archimedes, who flourished 
about 210 B.C. He was the author of a 
work, still preserved, on engines of war. 

(2) The Greek scholar, a native of Nan- 
Gratis in Egypt. He was educated at Alex- 
andria, where he lived about 170-230 a.d. 
After this he lived at Rome, and there 
wrote his JOeipnosophutcB (or “ Doctors at 
Dinner”), in fifteen books. Of these the 
first, second, and part of the third, are 
only preserved in a selection made in the 
11 til century; the rest survive in a 
tolerably comple fce state. The work shows 
astonishing learning, and contains a num- 
ber of notices of ancient life which would 
otherwise have been lost. The author gives 
us collections and extracts from more than 
1,600 works (now mostly lost), by more than 
700 writers. His book is thrown into the 
form of a conversation held in the year 228 
A.D. at a dinner given by Larensius, a rich 
and accomplished Roman, and a descendant 
of the great antiquarian Varro. Among 
the guests are the most learned men of the 
time, including Galen the physician and 
Ulpian the jurist. The conversation ranges 
over numberless subjects connected with 
domestic and social life, manners and cus- 
toms, trade, art, and science. Among the 
most valuable things in the book are the 
numerous passages from prose-writers and 
poets, especially from the masters of the 
Middle Comedy. 

AtheniEuni. The name of the first public 
educational institution at Rome, built by 
Hadrian about 135 A.b, The building was 
in the form of a theatre, and brilliantly 
fitted up. There rhetoricians and poets 
held their recitations, and salaried pro- 
fessors gave their lectures in the various 
branches of general liberal education, philo- 
sophy and rhetoric, as -well as grammar 
and jitrispradence. This continued until 
late in the imperial age. 

Athene or Pallis Athene. A Greek god- | 
dess, identified with the Roman Mineiwa. ) 


According to the story most generally cur- 
rent, she was the daughter of Zeus, wIj.0 
had swallowed his first wife Metis (“ Coun- 
sel”), the daughter of Oce&nus, in fear that 
she would bring forth a son stronger than 
himself. Hephastus (or, according to an- 
other version, Prometheus) clave open the 
head of Zeus with an axe, on which Athene 
sprang forth in full armour, the goddess 
of eternal virginity. But her ancient epi- 
thet TritQgeneia (“born of Triton,” or 
the roaring flood) points to water (that 
is, to Oceauus), as the source of her being. 
Oceanus was, according to Homer, the 
origin of all things and of all deities. The 
worship of Athene, and the story of her 
birth, were accordingly connected with 
many brooks and lakes in various regions, 
especially in Bceotia, Thessalia, and Libya, 
to which the name Triton was attached, 
From the first, Athene takes a very pro- 
minent place in the Greek popular religion. 
The Homeric hymns represent her as the 
favourite of her father, who refuses her 
nothing. "When solemn oaths were to be 
taken, they joined her name with those of 
Zeus and Apollo, in a way which shows 
that the three deities represent the em- 
bodiment of all divine authority, With 
the exception of the two gods just men- 
tioned, there is no other deity whose 
original character as a power of nature 
underwent so remarkable an ‘ ethical de- 
velopment. Both conceptions of Athene, 
the natural and the ethical, were intimately 
connected in the religion of Attica, whose 
capital, Athens, was named after Athene, 
and was the most important seat of her 
worship. Athene was originally the maiden 
daughter of the god of heaven ; the clear, 
transparent sether, whose purity is always 
breakingforth in unveiled brilliancy through 
the clouds that surround it. As a deity 
of the sky she, with Zeus, is the mistress 
of thunder and lightning. Like Zeus, she 
carries the mgis with the Gorgon’s head, 
the symbol of tjie tempest and its terrors. 
In many statues, accordingly, she is repre- 
sented as hurling the thunder-bolt. But 
she also sends down, from sky to earth, light 
and, wax’mth and fruitful dew, and v/ith 
them- prosperity to fields and plants. A 
whole series of fables and usages, belong- 
ing especially to the Atlietiian religion, 
represents her as the helper and protector 
of agriculture. The two deities Erech- 
theus and ErichthSnius, honoured in Attica 
as powers of the fruitful soil, are her 
foster-children, She was worshipped with 
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Ereclitiaens in llie temple named after him 
(the ErecMhanni), the oldest sanctuary on 
the Athenian Acropolis. The names of 
her earliest priestesses, the daughters of 
Cecrops, Aglaitrus, Pandrdsus, and Herse, 
signify the bright air, the dew, and the 
rain, and are mere personifications of their 
qualities, of such value to the Athenian 
territory. 

The sowing season was opened in Attica 
by three sacred services of ploughing. Of 
these, two were in honour of Athene as 
inventress of the plough, while the third 
took place in honour of Demeter. It was 
Athene, also, who had taught men how to 
attach oxen to the yoke; above all, she had 
given them the olive-tree, the treasure of 
Attica. This tree she had made to grow out 
of the rook of the citadel, when disputing 
the possession of the land with Poseidon. 
Several festivals, having refereiice to these 
functions of the goddess, were celebrated 
in Attica ; the Callynteria and PlyntSrzd, 
the ScTrophorta, the Arrhephorta or 
Ilersi^jjhu’na, and the Osckopliovta, which 
were common to Athene with Dionysus. 
{See Dionysia.) Even her chief feast, the 
PanathencBa, was originally a harvest festi- 
val. It is significant that the presentation 
of the peplos or mantle, the chief offering 
at the celebration, took place in the sowing 
season. But afterwards more was made 
of the intellectual gifts bestowed by the 
goddess. 

Athene was very generally regarded as 
the goddess of war an idea which in 
ancient times was the prevailing one. It 
was connected with the fact that, like her-^ 
father Zeus, she was supposed to be able | 
to send storms and bad weather. In this 
cajjacity she appears in story as the true 
friend of all bold waiTiors, such as Perseus, 
Belleruphon, Jason, Heracles, Diomedes, 
and Odysseus. But her courage is a wise 
courage, not a blind rashness like that 
of Ares : and she is always represented, 
accordingly, as getting the better of him. 
In this connection she was honoured in 
Athenian worship mainly as a protector 
and defender ; thus (to take a striking ex- 
ample) she was worshipped on the citadel 
of Athens under the name of PromdcJiSs 
('•'^champion,” “protector.”) But she was 
also a goddess of victory. As the personi- 
fication of victory {Athene Nike) she had 
a second and especial temple on the Athe- 
nian Acropolis. {See Plan of Acbopolis.) 
And the great statues in the temples^repre- 
sented her, like Zeus, with Nike in her 


outstretched hand. The occupations of 
peace, howevei*, formed the main sphere of 
her activity. Like all the other deities 
who were supposed to dispense the bless- 
ings of nature, she is the protectress of 
growing children ; and as the goddess of 
the clear sky and of pure air, she bestows 
health and keeps off sickness. Further, 
she is (with Zeus) the patroness of the 
Athenian Phratruv, or tmions of kinsfolk. 
At Athens and Spiarta she protects the 
popular and deliberative assemblies; in 
many places, and especially at Athens, the 
whole state is under her care {Athene 
PuVtCis^ PoUuchus). Elsewhere she presides- 
over the larger unions of kindred peoples.- 
The festival of Athene Itonia at Coronea- 
was a confederate festival of all Boeotia. 
Under the title of PandchCt'is she was wor- 
shipped as the goddess of the Achaean 
League. 

Spea-king broadly, Athene represents 
hirman wit and cleverness, and presides 
over the whole moral and intellectual side 
of human life. From her are derived ail . 
the production.s of wisdom and understand- 
ing, every art and science, whether of war 
or of peace. A crowd of discoveries, of the 
most various kinds, is ascribed to her. It 
has been already mentioned that she was 
credited with the invention of the plough 
and the yoke. She was often associated 
with Poseidon as the inventress of horse- 
taming and ship-huilding. In the Athenian 
story she teaches Erichthonius to fasten 
his horses to the chariot. In the Ooi’inthian 
story she teaches BellSrophon to subdue 
Pegasus. At Liridus in Hhodes she was 
worshipped as the goddess who helped 
Danaiis to build the first fifty-oared ship. 
In the fable of the Argonauts it is she who 
instructs the builders of the first ship, the 
Argo. Even in Homer all the prodxictions 
of women’s art, as of spinning and weaving, 
are characterized as “works of Athene.” 
Many a PallddWn or statue of Pallas horo 
a spindle and distaff in its left hand. As 
the mistress and protectress of arts and 
handiwork, she was worshipped at the 
Clialkeia (or Feast of Smiths) under the 
title of ErgduS, Under this name she is 
mentioned in several inscriptions found on 
the Acropolis. Her genius covers the -field 
of music and dancing. She is inventor of 
the flute and the trumpet, as well as of the 
Pyrrhic war-dance, in which she. was said 
to ha-ve been the earliest performer, at the 
celebration of the victory of the Gods over, 
^e'Giaats. 
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It \ras Phidias wlio finally fixed the 
typical representation of Athene in works 
of ^art. Among his numerous statues of her, 
three, the most celebrated, were set up on 
the acropolis of Athens. These were (1) 
T’he colossal statue of Athene PartliSnos, 
wrought in ivory and gold, thirty feet 
itn height (with the pedestal), and standing 
in the Parthenon. {See Parthenon.) The 
goddess was represented wearing a long 
robe falling down to the feet, and on her 
breast was the tegis with the Gorgon’s 
head. A helmet was on her head ; in one 
hand she bore a Victory, six feet in height, 



in the other a lance, which leaned against 
a shield adorned with scenes from the battles 
of the AiB.azons with the Giants. (2) The 
bronze statue of Athene Promachos, erected 
from the proceeds of the spoils taken at 
Marathon, and standing between the Pro- 
pylma and the Erechtheum. The propor- 
tions of this statue were so gigantic, that, 
the gleaming point of the lance and the' 
crest of the helmet were visible to seamen, 
on approaching the Pirseus from Sunium. 


(3) The Lemnian Pallas, so named because 
it had been dedicated by the Athenian 
Cleriichi in Lemnos. Tlie attractions of 
this statue won for it the name of “ the 
Beautiful.” Like the second, it was of 
bronze; as a representation of Athene as 
the goddess of peace, it was without a 
helmet. 

Throughout the numerous and varying 
representations of her, Athene has an im- 
posing stature, suggesting a masculine 
rather than a feminine form; an oval face, 
with a brow of great clearness and purity ; 
thoughtful eyes, compressed lips, firm cbin, 
and hair carelessly thrown back. (See cut.) 
Her ordinary attribiites are the helmet, the 
£egis covering the breast or serving as a 
shield for the arm, the lance, the round 
shield with the Gorgon’s head, the olive 
branch, and the owl. (On her identification 
with Minerva, see Minerva.) 

AthenSdorus. A Greek sculptor, of the 
Rhodian school. He was associated with 
Agesander and Polv’dorus in the production 
of the celebrated group of Laocoon. {See 
Sculpture.) 

Athlet®. This was the name given by 
the Greeks to the professional competitors 
for the prizes in gymnastic contests, such as 
boxing and the ^Mncrdtwn, a combination 
of boxing with wrestling. The athletm prac- 
tised gymnastics as a means of livelihood, 
whereas in general Greek society it was 
regarded as a liberal art, useful for the 
harmonious development of the body, and 
as a training for military service. The pro- 
fessional athletes adopted a special regimen, 
which produced an exceptional development 
of bodily strength and muscle, but unfitted 
them for any other kind of life or pursuit. 
The profession of athlete was accordingly 
adopted mainly by men of low birth, and 
was more popular with the multitude than 
with persons of intelligence and educa- 
tion. Greek athletes did not make their 
appeai’ance in Rome hefoi’e 186 b.o. In 
the republican age they were not regarded 
with great favour ; but under Augustiss 
their contests became quite popular. Mo 
social stigma attached to them, as to actors 
and gladiators, and under the Empire they 
formed themselves into regular societies, 
each with its own president, travelling from 
place to place at the festivals, at which thej)- 
would appear in pairs, arranged by lot, foi* 
a high remuneration. In 86 a.u. Bomitian 
establisluid a contest on the Capitol for 
musicians and athletes, to recur every four 
yea-rs ; and erected a special race-course for 
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the athletes on the Campus Martius, The 
Capitoline contest survived during the 
whole of antiquity. 

Athlothetse. The persons who ai'ranged, 
■and acted as umpires in, the various public 
games of Greece. They were also called 
Agon6tMtai, and at Olympia Hellanodikm, 
(See also Panathenjea.) 

Atilius Fortunatianus. A Latin gram- 
marian w'ho flourished in the first half of 
the 4th century A.D., and was the author 
of a school manual of prosody. 

Atimia, This Greek word does not im- 
ply dishonour in the modern sense, hut de- 
privation of civil rights, w'hether partial, 
complete, temporaiy, or perpetual. Partial 
atimia at Athens might consist, for in- 
stance, in depriving a citizen of the right to 
appear again as prosecutor, in case he had, 
in this capacity, failed to obtain a fifth part 
of the votes ; or of the right to propose a law 
again to the assembly, if he had been three 
times condemned for making illegal proposi- 
tions. In cases of complete atimia, a per'- 
son was excluded from taking part in any 
public proceeding whatever. He was for- 
bidden access to the dgovd and the public 
sanctuaries ; he was incapacitated from ap- 
pearing in court as a prosecutor. In case 
of very serious offences the atimia might 
be followed by confiscation of property, and 
might even be extended to a man’s chil- 
dren. Atimia might also he inflicted on 
debtors to the State, if the debt was not 
paid within the appointed time. It was 
then accompanied with a fine equivalent to 
the amount already owed. The payment of 
the debt brought the atimia to an end. 
Hut where it was inflicted for other offences, 
it was seldom removed, and then only after 
a vote of at least six thousand citizens. 

In Sparta complete atimia was mostly 
inflicted on persons who had been guilty of 
cowardice in war. The offender was not 
only cut off from all civil rights, and from 
the common meals and exercises, hut had 
to submit to every kind of insult. At the 
public festivals he had to take a low place. 
He was obliged to wear a patchwork cloak, 
to have his hair cut on one side ; to give 
way in the street to every one, even to 
young men ; no one would give him light 
for his fire, marry his daughter, or give him 
his daughter to wife. [Plutarch, AgSsHdils 
30.] Bachelors were also subject to a kind, 
of atimia. They were not allowed to be 
present at certain festivals, and bad no claim 
to the marks of respect which the young, in 
other cases, wore expected to show. The 


full possession of civic I’ights and privileges 
was called Spitfmia. (See Infamta.) 

Atlas (the “ bearer ” or ‘‘ endurer”). The 
son of the Titan liipetus and ClymeuS (or, 
according to another account, Asia), brother 
of Mencetius, Prometheus, and Epimetlieus. 
In Homer {Od. i. 52] he is called “ the 
thinker of mischief,” who knows the depths 
of the whole sea, and has under his care 
the pillars which hold heaven and earth 
asunder. In Hesiod \Tlieog. 517] he stands 
at the western end of the earth, near where 
the Hesperides dwell, holding the broad 
heaven on his head and unwearied hands. 
To this condition he is forced by Zeus, 
according to a later version as a punishment 
for the part which he took in the battle 
with the Titans. By the Ocean nymph 
Pleione he is father of the Pleiades, by 
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Agrigentum.) 


jEthra of the Hy ades. In Homer the nymph 
Calypso is also his daughter, who dwells 
on the island Ogygia, the navel of the sea. 
Later authors make him the father of the 
Hesperides, by Hesperis. It is to him that 
Amphitrite flies when pursued by Poseidon, 
As their knowledge of the West extended, 
the Greeks transferred the abode of Atlas 
to the African mountain of the same iiame. 
Local stories of a mountain which supported 
the heaven would, no doubt, encourage the 
identification. In later times Atlas w'as 
represented as a wealthy king, and owner 
.of the garden of the Hesperides. Perseus, 
with his head of Medusa,^ turned him into 
a rocky mountain for his inhospitality. _ In 
works ,‘of art he is represented as carrying 
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the heaven ; oi' (after the earth was dis- 
covered to be spherical), the terrestrial globe. 
Among the statues of Atlas the Famese, in 
the Museiim at Naples, is the best known. 
{Bee aUo Olyaipig Ctames, fig. 3.) 

In Greek architecture, the term Atlantes 
was employed to denote the colossal male 
statues sometimes used in great buildings 
instead of columns to support an entabla- 
ture or a projecting roof. 

Atreus. Son of Pelops and Hippodamia, 
grandson of Tantalus. {See. Pelops.) With 
the help of* his brother Thyestes he mur- 
dered his step-brother Ghrysippus. To 
escape the wrath of their father, the pair 
of brothers took refuge with their brother- 
in-law SthSnelus, king of Mycenae, who 
gave them Media to live in. Eurj^stheus, 
the brother of their protector, was killed 
in battle with the Heracleidae. Atreus 
kept possession of the kingdom of Mycenm, 
which had been given him in charge by 
Eurystheus, and maintained it in virtue of 
possessing a golden lamb, which had been 
given hiin by Hei’mes for the purpose of 
exciting discord in the house of Pelops and 
avenging the death of his son Myrtilus. 
Thyestes debauched his brother’s wife 
Aerope, daughter of the king of Crete, and 
with her aid got possession of the golden : 
lamb and the kingdom. But, as a sign 
that right and wrong had been con- 
founded, Zeus turned the sun and the 
moon back in their course. Atreus accord- 
ingly recovered the kingdom and expelled 
Thyestes. To revenge himself, Thyestes 
sent Pleisthenes, a son of Atreus whom he 
had brought up as his own, to Mycense to 
murder Atreus. But Atreus slew Pleis- 
thenes, not knowing that he was his son. 
Atreus replied by bringing back Thyestes 
and his family from exile, and serving up to 
Thj’estes at table the limbs of his own 
sons. Thyestes fled away; the land was 
visited with barrenness and famine. In 
obedience to an oracle, Atreus goes forth 
to seek him, but only finds his daughter 
Pelopia, whom he takes to wife, jEgisthus, 
her son by her father Thyeste.9, who is 
destined to avenge him, Atreus adopts and 
rears as his own child. Thyestes is after- 
wards found by Agamemnon and Menelaiis, 
who bring him to Mycense. He is impiis- 
oned, and JUgisthns ordered to murder him. 
By the sword which .^gisthus carries 
Thyestes recognises him as his son, and 
propo,ses to him to slay Atreus. Meanwhile 
Pelopia, in horror at the discovery of her 
son’s incestuous origin, drives the sword ', 


into her own breast. ..Egisthii.s talces the- 
bloody sword to Atreus as a proof that 
he has executed his commission, and after- 
wards falls upon him with Thyestes, while 
he is engaged in making a thank-olfering'' 
on the sea-shore, Thyeste.s and 
thereupon seize the government of Mycenae,, 
and drive Agamemnon and Menelaus out ofi 
the country. 

The older story knows nothing of those 
hoiTors. In Homer Pelops receives’ the 
sceptre from Zeus by the ministration o£> 
Hermes ; he leaves it to Atreus, and Atreus 
to Thyestes, who hands it down, to- Aga- 
memnon. Ilesiod alludes to the wealth of 
the Pelopidae, but is silent as to the rest. 

Atridffl (Gr. Atreidce, Atreidos), The sons- 
of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaiis. 

Atrium. The original name for a Roman’ 
house, the interior of which consisted of a 
single chamber open at the front. After- 
wards the term was applied to the large, 
hall which extended along the whole- 
breadth of the house, and was lighted by 
an opening in the roof. The atrium was 
entered by the floor of the house, and the 
other chambers were attached to it. {See 
House.) Other buildings, saci-ed or pro- 
fane, possessing halls of this kind with 
dwelling-rooms attached, were known by 
the name of citria^ -from the resemblance 
of their form to that of an ordinary house. 
The Atrium Vestcc^ or abode- of the Vestal 
Virgins, is an example of a consecrated 
atrium. The Atrium Ltbertatis was secu- 
lar. This was the official residence of the 
censor, and it was here that Asinius Pollio 
established the first public library known 
to have existed at Rome. Auction-rooms. 
were also called atria^ and' halls of this 
description were often attached to temples, 
and used for the meetings and festivals of 
societies. 

Atropus, One of the three Rates. {See 
Mq^ir^.) 

Atta {T. Quinctms [or Quinticius]). A 
Roman dramatic poet, author of toffdkr, 
(see Comedy), who died b.o. 77, and was a 
contemporary of Afranius. He was cele- 
brated for his power of drawing character,, 
especially in conversational scenos in which 
women were introduced. Of his comedies 
only twe.lv6 titles remain, with a few insig- 
nificant, fragments. 

Atthis. A chronicle of Attic history, in 
which special attention was paid to occur- 
rences of political and religious significance. 
Ai‘ter the last half of the 4th century a.d.,. 
chronicles of this kind were composed by 
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ATTICUS— 

:a number of writers {AWiido graphic among 
whom Androtion and Pliilochorus (q.v.) 
■deserve special mention. These widtings 
were much quoted by the grammarians. 

Attieus. (1) T. Pompdnms. A Roman of 

■ an old and wealthy equestrian family, bom 
109 B.c. He received a good education in 
boyhood and youth, and went in the year 
:8S B.C. to Athens, where he lived until 65, 

■ devoting himself entirely to study, and much 
respected by the citizens for his generosity 
. and cultivated refinement. In 65 hereturned 
to Rome, to take possession of the inherit- 
• ance left him by his uncle and adoptive 
father, Q. Cgecilius. He now became Q. 
■Csecilius Pomponianus. Prom this time 
< onward he lived on terms of intimacy with 
men like Cicero, Hortensius, and Cornelius 
Hepos, who wrote a life of him which we 
.still possess. He avoided public life and 
the strife of parties. This fact, in addition 
to his general amiability and good nature, 

■ enabled him during the civil wars to keep 
•on the best of terms with the leaders of the 
confiicting parties, Cicero, Brutus, and 
Antonins. He died after a painful illness, 
•of voluntary starvation, in the year 32 B.C. 

Attieus was the author of several works, 
the most considerable of which was a history 
{Uber annciUs) dedicated to Cicero, This 
gave a short epitome of the bare events 
of Roman history down to b.c. 54, arranged 
•according to the series of consuls and other 
.magistrates, with contemporaneons notices. 
Bnt his most important contribution to 
Latin literature was his edition of the 
.letters w'hich he had received from Cicero. 
He also did great service by setting his 
numerous slaves to work at coj)ying the 
•writings of his contemporaries, 

(2) HBrodes Attieus. See Herodes. 

Attis (or Atys). A mythical personage 
in the worship of the Phrygian goddess 
Gybele-Agdistis. The son of this goddess, 
•so ran the story, had been mutilated by the 
gods in terror at his gigantic strength, and 
from his blood sprang the almond-tree. 
After eating its fruit, Nana, daughter of 
the river Sangarins, brought forth a boy, 
whom she exposed. He was brought up 
first among the -wild goats of the forests, 
:and aftei-’.vards by some shepherds, and 
grew up so beautiful that Agdistis fell 
in love with him. Wishing to wed the 
■ daughter of the king of Pessfn'us in 
Phrygia, he was driven to madness by the 
.goddess. He then fled to the mountains, 
and destroyed his manhood at the foot of a 
ipine-tree, which received’ his siDirit, while 
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from his blood sprang violets to garland the 
tree. Agdistis besoiight Zeus that the 
body of her beloved one might know no 
corruption. Her prayer was heard ; a tomb 
to Attis was raised on Moimt Dindymus 
in the sanctuary of Cybele, the priests of 
which had to undergo emasculation for 
Attis’ sake. A festival of several days 
was held in hoixonr of Attis and Cybele 
in the beginning of spring. A pine-tree, 
felled in the forest, ■was covered with 
violets, and carried to the shri»e of Cybele, 
as a symbol of the departed Attis. Then, 
amid tumultuous music, and lites of wildest 
sorrow, they sought and mourned for Attis 
on the mountains. On the third day he 
was found again, the image of the goddess 
was purified from the contagion of death, 
and a feast of joy was celebrated, as wild 
as had been the days of sorrow. 

Attius. . See Accius. 

Atys. See Attis. 

Ange. Daughter of Aleus of Tegea, and 
mother of Telephus by HerScles. 

Angeas or Augias, (G-r, Augeias in verse, 
Augeas in prose). Son of HeiiSs, or, accord- 
ing to another account, of Phorbas, and 
HermiSne. fie was king of the Epeians 
in Elis, and one of the Argonauts. Besides 
his other possessions, for which Agamemnon 
and TrOphonins built him a treasure-house, 
he was the owner of an enormoxis flock of 
sheep and oxen, among which were twelve 
white bulls, consecrated to the Sun. When 
Hei-acles, at the command of Eurystlieus, 
came to cleanse his farmyard, Augeas pro- 
mised him the tenth part of his flock. But, 
the task completed, he refused the reward, 
on the ground that tlie work had been done 
in the service of Eurystheus. Heracles 
replied by sending an army against him, 
which %vas defeated in the passes of Elis hjr 
Eurytus and Oteatus, sons of Molione. But 
Heracles appeared on the scene, and slew 
the MoliSnidaj, and with them their uncle 
Augeas and his sons. (See Molionib.®.) 

Augnres [not probably, from avis^ a bird, 
but from a lost v/ord, aiig-o, to tell; so 
“ declarers ” or “ tellers ”]. A priestly 
coUSgium at Rome, the establishment of 
which was traditionally ascribed to Ro- 
mulus. Its members were in possession 
of the knowledge necessary to make the 
arrangements for taking the auspices, and 
for' their interpretation when taken. Their 
assistance was called in on all those oc- 
.oasions on which the State had to assure 
itself, through auspices, of the approval of 
the ,gods. The collegium originally con- 
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sistecl of three Patricians, of whom the king 
was one. During the regal period the 
number was doubled; in b.c. 300 it was 
raised to nine (four Patricians and five 
Plebeians); and in the last century of the 
Republic, under Sulla, to fifteen, and finally 
by Julius Oaisar to sixteen, a number which 
continued unaltered under the Emph'e. It 
can be shown that the college of augurs 
continued to exist until the end of the 4th 
century A.D. The office was, on account 
of its poli|icai importance, much sought 
after, and only filled by persons of high 
birth and distinguished merit. It was 
held for life, an augur not being precluded 
from holding other temporal or spiritual 
dignities. Yacancies in the collegium 
were originally filled up by cooptation; but 
after 104 b.c. the 
office was elective, 
the tribes choosing 

one of the caudi- ^ ^®j|L 

dates previously ^ 

nominated. An 

augurium had to 

be taken before the 

augur entered upon 

his duties. In all 

probability the 

augurs ranked ac- 

cording to senior- hi Ef 

ity, and the senior „ ^ 

the business of the 

The insignia of * auqur with lituus. 
the office were the (Uas-reUef in Museum, 
^ra6^a-,astate dress Florence.) 

with a purple border, and the Utuus^ a 
staff without knots and curved at the top. 

The science of Roman augury was based 
chiefly on wiutten tradition. This was 
contained partly in the Libri Augur aUs, 
the oldest manual of technical practice, 
partly in the Gommentarii Augurales, a 
collection of answers given in certain cases 
to the enquiries of the senate. In ancient 


two straight lines cutting one another, 
the one from north to south, the other 
from east to west. Then to each of 
these straight lines he drew two parallel 
lines, thus forming a rectangnlar figure,, 
which he consecrated according to a pre- 
scribed form of words. This space, as well 
as the space corresponding to it in the sky,, 
was called a templum. At the point of 
intersection in the centre of the rectangle,, 
was erected the taberndcUlum. This was 
a square tent, with its entrance looking 
south. Here the augur sat down, asked 
the gods for a sign according to a pre- 
scribed formula, and waited for the answer. 
Complete quiet, a clear sky, and an absence 
of wind were necessary conditions of th& 
observation. The least noise was sufficient, 
to disturb it, unless indeed the noise was- 
occasioned by omens of terror (dirm), sup- 
posing the augur to have observed them or 
to intend doing so. As he looked south,, 
the augur had the east on his left, the west 
on his right. Accordingly, the Romans- 
regarded signs on the left side as of pros- 
perous omen, signs on the right side as 
unlucky ; the east being deemed the region 
of light, the west that of darkness. The 
reverse was the case in ancient Greece,, 
where the observer looked northwards. In 
his observation of birds, the augur did not 
confine himself to noticing their flight. The- 
birds were distinguished as dUtBs and 
oscinBs, The alites included birds like- 
eagles and vultures, which gave signs by 
their manner of fl;^ing. The asclnes were- 
birds which gave signs by their cry as well 
as their flight, such as ravens, owls, and 
crows. There were also birds which were 
held sacred to particular gods, and the mere 
appearance of which was an omen of 
good or evil. The augur’s report was 
expressed in the words avBs admittunt,. 
“the birds allow it”; or dUo fon 
another day,” z'.e. “the augury is post- 
poned.” The magistrate was bound by 
this report. The science of augury in- 
cluded other kinds of auspices besides the 

^ ^ c. . - observation of birds, a cumbrous process 

given by birds, and to which had dropped out of use in the 
lum or consecrated space Ciceronian age. (See A.uspioia.) 
observation took place. The augurs always continued in possession 
ras as follows, Iinme- of important functions. In certain places 
ight, or at the dawn of in the city, for instance on the arx, and at 
le official act was to take the meeting place of the coviiita, there were 
in the pre.sence of the permanent posts of observation for raking 
i an elevated spot with the regular auspices. These places were put 
was obtainable. ^Taking under the care of the augurs. Their bonn- 
16 drew with his staff daries might not bo altei'ed, nor the view 
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Vvliicli they commanded interfered with. 
Tho augurs ha,d authority to prevent the 
erection of buildings which would do this. 
They had also the power of consecrating 
priests, as well as of inaugurating a part of 
the localities intended for religious purposes, 
and tho places where public business was 
caiTied on. They were always present at 
the comitia^ and were authorized, if the signs 
which they saw or W'hich weire reported to 
them justified the proceeding, to announce 
the fact and postpone the business. If the 
constitutional character of a public act was 
called in question, the college of augurs had 
the exclusive power of deciding whether 
there was a flaw (vUium) in it, or not. If 
there were, the act was necessarily annulled. 

By the end of the republican period the 
augurs, and the whole business of the 
auspices, had ceased to be regarded as 
deserving serious attention. 

Augustales. A religious association at 
Borne, formed for the maintenance of the 
worship paid to the deified Caesars. (See 
Munigipiitm and Sodalitas.) 

Augustinus (Aitrelitis). The greatest of 
the Latin Christian fathers. He was born 
354 A.D. at Tagaste in ITumidia. His 
father was a pagan, his mother, Monica, a 
zealous Christian. After a wild life as a 
young man, he became professor of rhetoric 
in Tagaste, Carthage, Rome, and Milan, 
where he was converted to Chiustianity 
through the influence of Ambrose, and 
baptized in 387. He returned to Africa, 
and was ordained presbyter in 391, and 
bishop of Hippo in Niimidia in 396. He 
died there in 430, after doing much good in 
the city during its siege by the Vandals. 
His Hterary activity was extraordinary. 
Four years before his death he reckons up 
the number of his works, exclusive of letters 
and sermons, as 93, making up 233 books, 
ilmong them are six books De Mussed, and 
essays on rhetoric, dialectic, and grammar. 
These productions, which testify to his 
interest in learning, were instalments of an 
encyclopgedic work on the seven liberal arts, 
modelled upon the DiscipUnce of Varro. 
Among his other writings two attracted 
especial notice on a-cconnt of the extra- 
ordinary effect which they produced in after 
times. These are Confessions, a history 
of his inner life in thirteen books, written 
in the form of a confession to the Almighty j 
and the De Oivitate Dei, a work in twenty- 
two books, demonstrating the providential, 
action of God in the development of human 
Mstoiy. 


Augustus [“consecrated by augury’"]. 
An honorary title given in the year 27 b.6, 
to Octavianus, the founder of tho Roman 
empire. It was not hereditary, but was 
taken by the succeeding emperors at tho 
instance of the senate, a formality which 
was afterwards dispensed with. Thus it 
gradually became an official title. Properly 
speaking, it could only be assumed by the 
actual holder of the imperial dlgnit}’-, not 
by his colleague. Marcus Aurelius was the 
first who broke through thiq rule. In 
161 A.D. he conferred the entire imperial 
authority, with the title of Augustus, upon 
Lucius Verus, after whose death he elevated 
his son Oommodns to the same position. 
This .arrangement had the advantage of 
dispensing with the necessity of a further 
recognition of the colleague by the senate 
and people after the death of the reigning 
emperor. It was frequently adopted, until, 
under Diocletian, it developed into the 
division of the empire into an eastern, 
and western portion, each under its own 
Augustus. 

The title of Augustus was reserved 
exclusively for the emperor ; but the cor- 
responding feminine style of Augusta was 
assumed, as the highest of all honours, by 
the great ladies of the imperial house. The 
first of those who bore it was Livia, on 
whom her husband Octavianus conferred 
it by will. She was followed by Antonia, 
who received it from her grandson Caligula. 
The first lady who took it as consort of the 
reigning Ciesar was Agrippina, the third 
wife of Claudius. After Domitian’s time 
it became the rule to confer the title of 
Augusta not only on the consort of the 
reigning emperor, but on others among 
their near relations, especially their 
daughters. This was generally done tipon 
some appropriate occasion, and never with- 
out the special consent of the Cassar. In 
later time.s it was generally the senate who 
took the initiative in the matter. 

Aulseum. See Theatre. 

Aule. See House (Greek), 

Aulos, Auletike, Aulodlke. See Music. 

Aurelianus (Oodius). A Latin writer on 
medicine, a native of Sicca in Humidia, who 
flourished in the 5th century a.d. He was 
the author of two works on Acute and 
Chronic Diseases, the first in three, _ the 
second in five books. These are translations, 
fairly literal, but abridged, of works by the 
Greek physician Soranus, who lived in the 
last' half' of the , 2nd century a.d. 0®lius 
also wrote ,a compendium of the; whole 
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science of medicine, in the foinn of a cate- 
chism (dfccf'ictJiaZtfS ResponsidnSs) . Of this 
considerable fragments remain. 

Aiireiixis, Marcus. See Antoninus. 

Aurelius IfiQtQv {Sextus). A Roman his- 
torian, bom in Africa. He was probably 
governor of Pannonia iinder Julian in 361 
A.D., and in 389 prefect of Rome. There is 
a history of the Osesars from Julius to Con- 
stantine, written about 360 A.D., which bears 
his name. This appears, however, to be no 
more than an extract from, a more compre- 
.hensive woidc. The same is the case with i 
an Epitome.! continued down to the death 
of Theodosius. There is also a short but i 
not altogether worthless book, entitled De \ 
V%Hs Mlustrtbus Urhis Romm! which is at- ' 
tributed to Aurelius Victor. It begins with 
the Alban king Procas, and comes down to 
Cleopatra. It is not by Aurelias Victor, 
nor again is a little book which has been 
attributed to him, called Orlgo Gentis ' 
Romance. This is full of forged quotations, 
and belongs to a much later period. 

Aureus- A Roman coin of the imperial 
peidod, originally weighing of a Roman 

g ound, and worth from the time of Julius 
'sesar to Nero, 25 denarii, or 100 sesteHii; 
from 23 to 20 shillings. {See Coinage.) 
Auriga. See Circensian Games. 

Aurora. See Eos. 

Aurum Coronariuin, See Corona. 
Ausonius {Diietmus Magnus). The most 
remarkable Latin poet of the 4tli century 
A.D. ; bom about 310 at Burdigaia (Bor- 
deaux), He was son of the private phy- 
sician of Valentinian I, and afterwards pre- 
fect of Ill^uda. Educated thoroughly in 
grammar, rhetoric, and law, he practised as 
an advocate in his native city, where he 
afterwards became professor of grammar 
and rhetoric. He was then invited by 
Valentinian to undertake the education 
of his son Gratiau, who, after he had 
ascended the throne, conferred upon him 
the consulship and other distinctions. After 
the assassination of Gratiau he retired to 
his estate near Burdigaia, where he con- 
tinued to reside, in full literary activity, 
till 390. He became a Christian, probably 
on accepting the o-fSce of tutor to the prince. 
Besides composing a turgid address of 
thanks to G-ratian, delivered at Treves, 
Ausonius wrote a series of poems, including 
verses In memory of deceased, relatives- 
(Parentalia), verses commemorating his 
colleagues (CommeniordUo Professontm 
Burdigalensium), EpitCipMa, Ecldgie, Epi- 
■stfilce, Epigrmnmata, and a number of mis- | 


cellaneous pieces, one of which (Mosclla) 
is the narrative of a tour from Bingen on 
the Rhine to Bemicastel {Tahernai) on the 
Moselle and then up the Moselle past Ncu- 
magen {Noviomclgum) to Treves, Its sub- 
ject has secured the poem some i-enown, 

Ausonius is not a real poet ; but ho tries 
to make up for lack of genius by dexterity 
in metre and the manipulation of words, 
and by ornaments of learning and rhetoric. 
The consequence is, that his style is gener- 
ally neither simple nor natural. 

Auspicia (“ observations of b-iiris ”)• lo- 
its proper sense the word means the 
watching of signs given by birds. But it 
was also applied to other signs, the observa- 
tion of which was not intended to obtain 
answers about future events, but only to 
ascertain whether a particular proceeding 
was or was not acceptable to the deity 
concerned. It must be remembered that, 
according to Roman ideas, Jupiter gave 
men signs of his approval or disapproval in 
every undertaking; signs which qualified 
persons could read and understand. Anj 
private individual was free to ask for, and 
to interpret, such signs for his own needs. 
But to ask for signs on behalf of the State 
was only allowed to the repi’esentatives of 
the community. . The emspinia pubUca 
populi Romani, or system of public aus- 
pic/ia, were under the superintendence of 
the college of augurs, {See Auggr.) This 
body alone possessed the traditional know- 
ledge of the ceremonial, and held the key 
to the correct intei’pretation of the signs. 
The signs from heaven might be asked for, 
or they might present themselves unasked. 
They fell into five classes ; (1) Signs given 
by birds {signa ex dvtbus). These, as the 
name auspicia shows, were originally tlie 
commonest sort, but had become obsolete as 
early as the 1st century b.o. (Eor the 
ceremonial connected with them, see Augto.) 
(2) Signs in the sky (ex coelo). TJie most 
important and decisive were thunder and 
lightning. Lightning was a favourable 
omen if it appeared to the left of the augur, 
and flashed to the right ; unfavourable, if it, 
flashed from right to left. {See, Augur.) 
In certain oases, as, for exam.plo, that of 
the assembling- or the coniitia, a storm was 
taken as an absolute prohibition of the. 
meeting. (8) Signs from the behaviour of 
chickens while eating. It was a good omen 
if the chicken imshed eagerly out of its cage 
at ite food and dropped a bit out of its beak ; 
an unfavourable omen if it was unwilling, 
or refused altogether, to leave its cage, or 
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•flew away, or declined its food. This clear 
nnd simple method of getting omens was 
generally adopted by armies in the hold, the 
chickens being taken about in chai-ge of a 
special fr.nctionary (j}uUarius). (4) Signs 
given by the cries or motion of animals, as 
reptiles and quadrupeds, in their course 
over a given piece of ground (siffnajjedcstrta 
or ex qiiadrupedlhus). (5) Signs given by 
phenomena of terror {signa ex dirts). These 
■anight consist in disturbances of the act of 


dignity— supposing, for instance, that a con- 
sul and prmtor were in the same camp — the 
higher officer alone had the right of taking 
the auspices. If the collegm were equal, 
the auspices passed, from one to the other 
at stated times. No public act, whether of 
peace or war (crossing a river, for instance, 
or fighting a battle), could be undertaken 
without auspices. They were specially 
necessary at the election of all officials, the 
entry upon all offices, at all comitia, and at 
the departure of a general for war. They 
had, further, to be taken on the actual day 
and at the actual place of the given under- 
taking. 

The whole proceeding was so abused that 
in time it sank into a mere form. This 
remai’k applies even to the auspices taken 
from lightning, the most important sign of 
all. For the flash of lightning, which was 
in later times regularly supposed to appear 
when a magistrate entered upon office, was 
always (after the necessary formalities) set 
down as appearing on the left side. More- 
over, the mere assertion of a magistrate who 
had the right of auspicmm that he had 
taken observations on a particular day, and 
seen a flash of lightning, was constitution- 
ally unassailable j and was consequently 
often, used to put off a meeting of the 
comitia fixed for the day in question. 
Augi\stns, it is true, tried to rehabilitate 
the auspicia, but their supposed religious 
foundation had been so thoroughly shaken, 
that they had lost all serious significance. 

Autolj^cus. Son of Hermes and Ohi6ne, 
or (according to another account) Philonis, 
father of Anticleia, the mother of Odysseus. 
In Gi’eek mythology he figured as the prince 
of thieves. Prom his father he inlierited 
the gift of making himself and all his stolen 
goods invisible, or changing them so as to 
preclude the possibility of recognition. He 
was an accomplished wrestler, and was said 
to have given HerS-oles instruction in the art. 

Automfidon. Son of Biores : the comrade 
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a noise, a stumble, a slip in the recitation 
of the formula ; or a disturbance occurring 
in the course of public business, sitch as, for 
instance, an epileptic seizure taking place 
in the public assembly; an event which 
broke up the meeting. 

The two last-mentioned classes of signs 
were generally not asked for, because the 
former were usually, the latter always, un- 
lucky. If they made their appearance 
unasked, they could 3iot be passed ovei*, if 
the obsei'ver saw them or wished to see 
them. Every official was expected to take 
■auspices on entering upon his office, and on 
every occasion of performing an official act. 

Thus the words impSrmm and auspicmm 
were often virtually synonymous. The 
mispicia were fiirthei* divided, according to 
the dignity of the magistrate, into maxima 
■(“ greatest ”) and minora (“ less ”). The 
greOvtest auspicia were those which were 
•taken by the king, dictator, consuls, pi^- 
tors, and censors ; the lesser were taken by | Emp 
mdiles and queestors. If two magistrates, j all t] 
though colUgm (colleagues) were of unequal { not i 
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the divisions of veterans called vexMlarii^ 
and the cohorts called Italian, formed ori- 
ginally of free Itaiiazi volunteers. It was, 
however, employed especially of the corps 
levied in. the jn’ovinces, which furnished 
the material not only of the whole cavalry 
of the Roman army, but of a number of 
infantry detachments (cohortSs auxiliWrice). 
Of these, some were armed and trained in 
Roman fashion, others retained theii* na- 
tional equipment. Consequently, a striking 
variety of troops might he observed in the 
provincial armies of Rome. {See Ala and 
COHOKS.) 

Auxo. One of the two ChclntSs, or 
Graces, worshipped at Athens, {See 
Chabitks.) 

Avianus. A Latin writer of fables. We 
have a collection of forty-two fables in 
elegiac metre, written b}’' him, it may be 
conjectured, in the 4th century a.d. The 
work is dedicated to a certain Theodosius, 
with compliments on his acquaintance with 
Latin literature. He is perhaps to he 
identified with the well-known scholar 


Bahrlus (Greek). The compiler of a 
comprehensive collection, of JEsop’s fables 
in onoliambic metre. The book is probably 
to be assigned to the beginning of the 3rd 
century a.d. Until 1 S44 nothing was known 
of Babrius but fragments and paraphrases, 
bearing the name of jEsopus (see Ailsopus). 
But ill that year a Greek, Minoides Minas, 
discovered 123 of the oi-iginal fables in a 
monastery on Mount Athos. In 1857 he 
brought out 95 more, the genuineness of 
which is disputed. The stjde of Babrius 
is simple and pleasing, the tone fresh and 
lively. 

Bacchanalia, Bacchus. Sec Dionysus. 

Bacch^lides, A Greek lyric poet who 
flourished in the middle of the 5th century 
B.C. He was a native of luHs in the island 
of Ceos, the nephew and pupil of Simonides, 
and a contemporary of Pindar. For a long 
time he lived with his uncle at the court of 
Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse. He also resided 
for a considerable time at Athens, where 
ho won many victoi’ies in the dithyrambic 
contests. Later on his home was in the 
Peloponnese. It would appear that he atr 
tempted to rival the many-sided talent of his 
uncle, but fell behind him in sublimity and 
force. Only a few fragments of Ms poems 
remain. He attempted a great variety of 


Theodosius Macrohius. The dedication is 
in prose, and states that the author’s models 
were Phmdrus and Babrius. The book was 
largely used in schools, and consequently 
was much enlarged, paraphrased, and imi- 
tated in the Middle Ages. Tlie result may 
be seen in the JSfomis Avianiis of Alexander 
Neckam, written in the 13th century. 

Avienus {Buflus Festus). A Latin poet, 
native of Vohsinii in Etruria, pro-consul of 
Africa in 366 and of Achaia in 372 a.d. He 
was the author of a tasteful and schola,rly 
translation, in hexameters, of the Phamo- 
mend of Aratus, and of the Geography 
of Dionysius Periegetes {Descriptio Orhis 
Terrdrum) : as well as of a piece called Ora 
marittma, or a description of the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian Seas. 
This was based on very ancient authorities, 
and written in iambics. Only a fragment 
of the first book remains, describing the 
Mediterranean coast from the Atlantic as 
far as Marseilles. 

Axamenta. The ancient hymns snng by 
the Salii. (See Salii.) 


styles : hymns, pasans, dith 3 Tambs drinking- 
songs, love-songs, and epigrams. 

Bakers and Baking. The original custom 
in Greece and Italj’- was to grind the corn 
and bake the necessary sup;plies at homej 
a usage w'hich maintained itself in large 
houses even after grinding and baking (for 
the two went together) had become a sepa- 
rate trade. Bakers fii’st appear in Greece as 
a distinct class in the 5th centoy b.c, ; in 
Rome there is no sign of them till about b.c. 
171, The millers or “ pounders ” {^ristorPs} 
at Rome were usually either freedmen or 
citizens of a low class; but the position of 
the trade was improved by the care taken 
by the )State to provide good and cheap 
bread of full weight. As early as the time 
of Augustus the State was served by a 
coUSgiiim or guild of bakers, which was 
subsequently organized by Trajan. In his 
time it consisted of 100 members nomi- 
nated by the emperoi*, with special jmivi- 
leges, and subordinate to the preefectu^ 
annOnm {see Annona). In the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. the monthly distribution of bread 
was succeeded by a daily one. This natu- 
rally led to a considerable increase in the 
number of public bakeries. At the begin- 
ning of the 4th centui-y a.d. there rvere 
254, distributed through the fourteen 
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Ce exLSn^mxSr of | epWqjros, at £rst 

which made it S t ^ bakeries, peculiar to Sparta, was played hv a laro-e 
the finer sorts of from "the 'line 

antiquity. ’ numerous m (skyron) which separated the two .sides.' 

Bakiim was carried nr, c,n,v,.,+- • <• 9 ^^ player took his stand to 

naces (such as are found in another lino, behind the 

times in the kllbanm rr h marked the point beyond which 

dlbrmi^) tAb ^\ ® you might not go bade in catching it. If 

lid on the ton and sund 1 *T failed to catch the ball when standing 

iJ 4 e?arthe^boi^^^^ within this line, yon lost the game. Another 

heat it they surrounded S witf hot°^o\l played by a large number was the 

The ancients woro . with hot ashes, harpastmn (Latin) or phaininda (Greek). 

and made tLir brearSflv'n/'^ i!"" J" 'Z?’ made as though he were 

seyeXwietL detSi^ ®®”‘^ .^^® ^ particular man 

of the flour and tbe^-mndA^Af^ tfuahty on the other side, and then suddenly threw 
lie loaves were il another direction. The korykos was 

ividecl Mo fou^r^S^Z y ®® ^ strength, 

ing them ^ ^ ^ ^ facilitate break- The korr/kds was a large leather bag filled 

Ball (Gantfi nf\ ( t n with flour, sand, or fig-seeds. It hung front 

among the ^omLcf ^T® ^ 5 ® *® 

tafof exeST ™,;™-,”'’ Playor’s body. His business was to 

young and old alike ^ '‘“"“S *he keep the bag in iacreasingly violent motion, 

m^bUo niaws seek Tf“* beatmg it back with breast and hands. 

iWhp?™! nt^Pome’. CemyuM Ballista. te Aetilleey. 

Maitius at Kome, and m gymnasia and Banks and Banking. Bankers were called 

^IT *^® ^^®®^® trdpezU^, because they sat 

mrnosf in which *^® market-places, the centre of 

£ive instruS-M business transactions. They acted as 

During the imnen’al i^phainstzkd). money-changers, exchanging for a coinmis- 

aSam i t ^ period country-houses sion heavy money or gold into smaller coin, 

?£“ ba^Laf S? *'>“ moneys^ different systems w“h’ 

hS^'feit^ Oaehother. In oommereMcitiehhey would 

1 covered with do a considerable trade in this w^v* the 

(af for LTa'Jme "^tbT Jn® f difference of standards and the uncertainty 

filled with air ’ At tl * folhs) were of the stamping of coins in Greece creating 
five sortf ofhall tbi ! T I^®"® ZT assistance. They 

sized the large thf ’. *^® ^ as money-lenders, both on a small 

j 11 ^tL +1, ^ aige, and the and a large scale. Dinally, they received 

inflated ball. In throwing the little ball money on deposit. People pl^jed their 

0^7 two tW. O. *” facilitate the munagemeut of t. 

one, two, thiee, or a larger number of The depositors, according to their coiiven- 

batfs^were use^^S^oncA^^T^ several small ience,eitherdrewoutsumsofmoneythem- 
tftb tb! Pt^Li 11 ®‘i file games selves, or commissioned their hanker to 

MfbfGiAAkRS?^^!i”^^ ”^^^® Payments to a third person. In this 

by the Greeks Urdnia and Apotraxis. In line the business of the Lnks was oon- 

tbe halT^s ^ fi ® siderable. If a citizen had a large sum of 

possible, to be caught money circulating in business, he probably 

Si ILrLf lT? ^ P^f if “ ^ bank and to hand 

S® hall was over to the banker the business of making 

ill™ ^ ^^® If® iii® payments. Strangers too found that the 

SXr Iw tl, 7 bf ®®®^®‘^ ®^mh facilities that they 

bH blld^^ +b™ ^®’*1 '^®^® considerable use of them, 

his hand and thre-w it back In. another The bankers kept strict accounts of all the 

ilISnl+bA bo^n^® -be point was to keep monies in their charge. If a person were 
+b? ^^b ^ iongas possible, with making a payment to another who was a 

fnliA^ ™ i-bA -depositor at the same bank, the hanker 

YT-biAb T-An'iib-A^ 'figon ( three-ooraer”), . would simply transfer the requisite sum 
which lequiied special dexterity with the from- one account to -the other. The bankers 
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were generally well known from the pnbHo 
character of their ocenpation, and they 
naturally gained great experience in busi- 
ness. Conseq^uently their advice and as- 
sistance were often asked for in the ordinary 
-affairs of life. They would be called in 
to attest the conclusion of contracts, and 
would take charge of sums of money, the 
title to which was disputed, and of im- 
portant documents. Business of this kind 
was generally in the hands of resident 
aliens. We hear, in isolated instances, of 
State-banks. But this business was carried 
■on in the vast majority of oases by the 
•great sanctuaries, such as those of Delphi, 
.'Delos, Ephesus, and Samos, which were 
much used as banks for loans and deposits, 
‘both by individuals and governments. 

The Romans had, in some exceptional 
■cases, State-banks under the superintendence 
■of public officials. The nuommilanl and 
argentdrtl occupied the same position among 
them as the trapezitco among the Cireeks, 
The tabernce argentdrice, or banks, w'ere set 
up in the forum, especially about or under 
the three arched buildings called Idnu 
The 'iiumnmlarii had a two- fold function. 
.(1) They were officers of the mint, charged 
with assaying now coins, holding a bank 
{mensa) for putting new coins into circula- 
tion, taking old or foreign coinage into 
'CTirrency, and testing the genuineness of 
money on occasion of payments being made. 
(2) They carried on the business of exchange 
on their own account, at the same time 
:acting as avgentarii. In other words, they 
received money on deposit, put out capital 
■at interest for their clients, got in outstand- 
ing debts, made pajrments, executed sales, 
^especially auctions of property left to be 
disposed of by will, lent money or negotiated 
loans, and executed payments in foreign 
places by reference to bankers there. The 
•argentarii and nummularii were alike 
•subject to the superintendence of the state 
•authorities. In Rome they were responsible 
to -the Prmfectus Urhi, in the provinces to 
■fche governors. They were legally bound 
to keep their books with strict accuracy. 
'The books were of three kinds; (a) the 
codeoi accepti et expensi^ or cash book, in 
which receipts and payments were entered, 
with the date, the person’s name, and the 
-occasion of the transaction; (&) the, VSber 
rutldnunij in which every client had a 
.special page setting out his debit and credit 
■account ; a.nd (c) the adversdr^a^ or , diary 
for the entry of business still in hand. Li 
teases of dispute these books had to be pro- 


duced for purposes of legal proof. The 
Roman bankers, like the Greek, usually 
managed payments from one client to 
another by alteration of the respective 
accounts. 

Barbarians. Barbaras was originally the 
Greek epithet for a people spealdng any 
language but Greek. It was not until after 
the Persian wars that the word began to 
carry with it associations of hatred and 
contempt, and to imply vulgarity and want 
of cultivation. The national feeling of the 
Greeks had then risen to such intensity, 
that they deemed themselves above ail 
other peoples in gifts and culture, and 
looked down upon them with a sense of 
superiority, 

I The Romans were originally, like other 
' non-Hellenic peoples, included by the 
Greeks under the name of barharoi. But 
after the conquest of Greece, and the trans- 
ference of Hellenic art and culture to Rome, 
the Romans took up the same position as 
the Greeks before them, and designated as 
barbarians all the nations who differed in 
language and manners from the Graeco- 
Roman world. 

Basil (Gr. BdsUeids, Latin BasiUus)^ 
surnamed the Great, of Oeesarea in Cappa- 
docia. He was born of a noble family in 
329 A.D., was educated in rhetoric at Athens 
by Libanius and Himerius, and subsequently 
took up the profession of advocate. But it 
was not long before he dedicated himself to 
the service of the Church. He distinguished 
himself especially by his resistance to Ari- 
anism, and the measures he adopted for 
regulating the monastic system. He died, 
the bishop of his native city, in a.d. 379. 
Besides his writings on points of doctrine, 
we have an address by him to yoring men 
on the uses of Greek literature, the study 
of which he earnestly recommended, in 
opposition to the prejudices of many Chris- 
tians. He has also left a collection of four 
bundled letters, which are models in their 
way. Among them aie tho.se addressed to 
Libanius, his pagan instructor. 

Basilens. The Greek %vord for king. On 
the ArchCm Basileus see Arghontes. The 
name was also given to the toast-master in 
a drinking-bout, {Bee Meals.) 

BasJHca (Gr. hasIMkS or “King’s 
House”). A state-building, used 'by the 
Romans as a hall of justice and a public 
meeting-place. The eailiest basilica built 
at Rome was called the basilica Porcia, 
after the famous M. Porcius Cato Gensorius, 
who built it in B.c. 184, probably on the 


BASTERNA- — BATHS. 


model of tlie^foa Basileios (“royal colon- 
nado ) at Athoiis It stood in the Porum 
^ ® The later basilicas usually 

bore the name oi the persons who built 
them. Buildings of the same kind were 
constant^ erected in the provinces to serve 
as halls of exchange or courts of justice. 
The form of the was oblong; the 

interior was a hall, either without an^divi- 
sions or divided by rows of pillars, with a 
mam nave, ^nd two or sometimes four side- 
spectators were often 
added above. If the basilica was used as a 



PLAN OF THE BASILICA, POMPEII, 

hall of justice, a space, usually in the form 
of a large semicircular niche, and containing 
a tribunal, was set np at the end of the 
nave for the accommodation of the court. 
After the time of Constantine the Great, of 
whose great basilica, with its nave and 
two aisles, magnificent ruins still remain, 
many basilicas were turned into Christian 
churches, and many churches were built 
upon the same plan. (The annexed cut 
gives the plan of the basilica at Pompeii. 
jSVc also Architecture, fig, n.) 

Basterna. See Litters" 

Baths. Warm baths were for a long 
time only used by the Greeks for exceptional 
purposes, to take them too often beino- re- 
garded as a mark of effeminacy. It%vas 
only after the introduction of artificial 
bathing-places, public and private 
that they came into fashion, especially before 
meals, Siich baths wore often attached to 
the gyynnffsid. The Greeks, however, rover 
attained, in this matter, to the luxury of the 
Romans under the Empire. To take a hot 
dry air-bath, in order to promote perspira- 
tion, followed by a cold bath, was a peculiar 
fashion of the Lacedeeinonians. The ancient 
custom at Rome was to take a bath every 
week in the Icivatrtna or wash-house near 
the kiteben. But after the Second Punic War 
bathing establishments on the Greek model 
made their appearance, and the afternoon 
hour between two and three was given up 
to the bath, which, with gymnastics, came 


to be one of the most important proceed- 
ings of the da 3 n The public baths were 
under the superintendence of the mdiles. 
A small fee {balnedMcum) was paid for their- 
use: a qiiadimis (= about half a iarthiiigV 
for_ men, and rather more for women.. 
Children were admitted free. The batlis. 
w^ere open from 2 p.m, till sunset; but 
outside the city precincts they were some- 
times lighted up after nightfall. Under the. 
Empire the baths became very luxurious. 
The splendour of the an-angements, especi- 
ally in private houses, steadily increased,, 
as did the number of public baths. llfL 
of these were added by x\grippa alone in 
his sedileship, and in the 4th century a.d, 
the number was reckoned at 9o2 in the city 
of Rome alone. Prom the time of Agripp'a. 
we find tliermce or hot baths, fitted up in 
the style of those attached to the Greek. 
gyvinasia, in use in Rome, Italy, and the- 
provinces. Ho provincial town was with-- 
out its baths ; indeed they were found in- 
many villages, as is proved by the remains; 
scattered over the whole extent of the, 
Roman empire. 

The baths of later times consisted of at 
least three chambers, each, with separate 
compartments for the tivo sexes, (1) The 
tepuldHuvi^ a room heated with warm air, 
intended to promote perspiration after un- 
dressing ; (2) the calddriimii, where the hot 
bath was taken in a tu.b.(syZmm) or basin. 
(piscina) ; (3) the frigXddriiini^ where the . 
final cold bath was taken-. After this the- 
skin was scraped with a sMgilis, rubbedi 
down with a linen cloth,, and anointed with . 
oil. This took place either in the tepi-. 
darinm or in special apartments, which 
wore often provided in larger establishments, . 
as were rooms for clres.sing aud undressing. 
Round tho basin ran a passage,. with seats 
for the visitors. The Laconian or dry air- 
bath was a luxury sometimes, but not neces- 
sarily, provided. The heating was managed 
by means of a great furnace,- .placed between 
the men’s and the women’s baths. Imme- 
diately adjoining it were the caldaria, then 
came the tepidaria and the frigidantenu . 
Over the furnace were fixed a cold-water, 
warm-water, and hot-wafcer cistern, from 
which the water was conducted into the 
bath-rooms. The caldariii and tepidaria 
were warmed with hot air. The heat was 
conducted from the furnace into a hollow ' 
receptacle under the floor, about two feet 
in height (susqjensura, hypocausiitm\ and. 
thence by means of fines^between the double- ’ 
'walls, ' 
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ilie liomans were so fond 
of the bath that if the em- 
peror or a I'ich citizexa pi-e- 
Keiitod the people with a free 
bal;h. foi^ a day^ a loiigox' 
period, or in perpetuity, he 
won the credit of exceptional 
liberality. It was not un- 
common for a person to 
leave a sum of money in 
his will for defraying the 
costs of bathing. Some 
towns applied their public 
funds for this purpose. 

The accompanying outs 
give the ground-plan of the 
hot baths at Bompeii, and of 
a private Boman bath found 
at Caerwent {Venta ,Silu~ 
rum) in South Wales. (For 
a restoration of the .Baths 
o f Caracalla^ see Architec- 
ture, %. 13.) 






«» a, a. Women’s B.-ifch. 

0, 0. Men’s Bath. 

c, c, a. Colonnade. 

d, d, d, d, d. Single Baths. 


9i V. Waiting Rooms, 
h, 7i. Shops. 

Chief Entrance, 

If. fc. Heating Apparatus. 
C Porticns. 


the public PO-MPEII, 


t^UUxHum, 


gracs, pi, ix. 


Mqi^eaiunt 


(2) Micali, Monumcnti hiediii. 


c. Warm Bath, / Cold Bath. 

komax private baths, caertvent Cventa 
SILUHUJI, MOXJtOUTHsniKE), 

(O, Morgan, Archceologin, sxvi 2. p. 432, pi. 3B.) 

BatrSoMmWmJchta. The Battle of the 
Irogs md the Mice. This was the title rf 
m epic poem falsely bearing the name of 
Homer. It was a piody of the IliaT and 

Baucis. See Philemoh 2, 

(p'f- Lat. lectzts). The 

Hi esk aiid Latin words were applied not 
^nly to beds in the proper sense of the 


(3) Stackolberg, Grtiber d. mimen, Taf. xxvi. 


(4) Lenomant et De Wi’te.^ £I 

pi. x.'isiti A. 

bedsteads, prom GREEK VASES. 
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term, but to auy kind of couch, as, for in- 
stance, to the sofas used at meals (see 
Triclixitlm) or for reading and -writing. 
The frame rested on four -feet, and some- 
times had no support at all, sometimes one 
•for the head, sometimes one at each 
end for head and feet, sometimes one at 
the side. It -was made of wood or bronze, 
and was usually richly adorned on the 
parts exposed to view. If of wood, these 
ornaments -would consist of inlaid work 
of fine metal, ivory, toi'toisesheli, amber, 
and rare coloured woods ; if of bronze, 
they would be sculptures in relief. The 
mattress (Gk, knephalltSn, tyleidn, Lat. tdrus, 
culcita) was supported on girths stretched 
across the frame, and was stuffed with 
vegetable fibre, woollen flock, or feathers, 
and covered with linen, wool, or leather. 
Cushions were added to support the head or 
elbow (Gk. prosMphdIai6n^ Lat. pulvinus 
or cervical). Coverings for the sleeper 
were spread over the mattrass, which in 
wealthy houses would be dyed purple, or 
adorned with patterns and embroidery. If 
the bed was high, it would have a foot- 
stool attached. At Pompeii cmiches have 
often been found built up in the niches 
of the sleeping apartments. (For various 
forms of Greek bedsteads, see the engrav- 
ings.) Cp. Fulcra. 

Beilerdphoii or Bellgrophontes. Son of 
Glaucus of Corinth (or according to another 
account, of Poseidon), and grandson of 
Sisyphus. His proper name is said to have 
been Hipponoes; the name Bellerophontes 
implies that he was the slayer of some now 
unknown monster. In later times his name 
was wrongly explained a.s the slayer of a 
certain Corinthian, Belleros, on account of 
which lie was supposed to have fled to 
ProBtus at Tiryns, or (as Homer has it) at 
Corinth. The wife of Proetus, Anteia (or 
Sthenebcea), falls in love with the beautiful 
youth: he is deaf to her entreaties: she 
slanders him to her husband, who resolves 
on his destruction. He sends Bellerophon 
to Lycia, to his father-in-law lobates, with 
a tablet in cypher, begging him to put the 
bearer to death, lobates first commissions 
Bellerophon to destroy the firo-breathing 
monster Oliimgera, a task which he executes 
with the help of his winged horse PegSsiis 
(see Pegasus). Thereupon, after a fierce 
battle, lie conquers the Sol5uni and the Ama- 
zons, on his return slays an ambush of the 
boldest among the Lycians, and lobates no-w 
recognises his divine origin, kee-ps him with 
him, and gives him the hall of his kingdom, 


and his daughter to wife. The children of 
this marriage are Isander, Hippolochus, the 
father of Glaucus and Laodamla, and the 
mother of Sarpedon by Zeus, Afterwards 
Bellerophon was hated by all the gods, and 
wandered about alone, devouring his heart 
in sorrow. His son Isander was killed by 
Ares in battle against the Solymi, -while 
Laodamia was sacrificed to the wrath of 
Artemis. This is the Homeric version ; hut, 
according to Pindar, Bellerophon’s high for- 
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* THE DEfARTUKE OP EELI.EROPHOH, 

(Erom a mural painting, Pompeii.) 


tune made him so overweening that he 
wished to mount to heaven on Pegasus ; but 
Zeus drove the horse wild with a gad-fly, 
and Bellerophon fell and came to a miser- 
able end. He was honoured as a hero in 
Corinth, an enclosure being consecrated to 
him in the ej’^press grove of Oraneion, 
Bellona. (1) The Roman goddess of 
war. An old Italian divinity, probably of 
Sabine origin. She was supposed to be 
wife or sister of Mars, and was identified 
with the Greek Enyo. Her temple, whicii 
was situated in the Campus Martins, outside 
the old p&mBrmm^ was used for meetings of 
the senate 'when it was dealing with the 
ambassadors of foreign nations, or Roman 
generals who claimed a triumph on tbeir 
return from war. It must be remembei'ed 
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BELUS BOETHIUS. 


From a Roman sepnlchral 
relief {Guigniant, Nom\ Gall. 
Myth,, p. 120, 308 h.) 


that tmcler stich circumstances a genex'al 
might not enter the city. The pillar of war 
{Columnu BelUm) stood hard by. It was 
from thiSj as representing the 'boundary of 
the enemy’s territory, that the FEtidlis 
threw his lance on declaring war. 

(2) Quite a different goddess is the Bellona 
whom the Koman government brought from. 
Comana in Cappadocia towards the begin- 
ning of the 1st 
century b.c,, dur- 

ing the Mithridatic ^ 

: war. ■ This Bellona ' |j | 
was worshipped in iiltj 
a different locality, ■ 

'■ and with a service ' I 
; conducted by Cap- 11®' w 

padocian priests )v/ 

and priestesses. | 

These Bellondrii ijl'i: I 

(such was their 

name) moved U 

through the city iff 

in procession at 
' the festivals of the 

goddess in black ■ 

raiment, and shed * priest op_ belt.ona. 
their blood at the From a Roman sepnlchral 
Moriiice, wounding '•'“i'ff.SSam:)®”"- 
themselves for the 

purpose in the arms and loins with a . two- 
edged axe, and prophesying amid a wild 
noise of drums and trumpets. 

Belus. Son of Libya, granddaughter of 
lo and Poseidon. Eather of jEgyptus, 
Danaiis, Cepheus, and Phineus. 

Bendis. A goddess of the moon among 
the Thracians. She was invested with 
power over heaven and earth, and identified 
, by the Greeks with Artemis, Hecate, and 
Persephone. The worship of this goddess 
was introduced into Attica by Thracian 
aliens ; and was so popular that in Plato’s 
time it became a state ceremonial at 
Athens. A public festival was instituted 
called the Bendidcla, at which' there were 
torch-races and a solemn procession of 
Athenians and Thracians at the Pirmus. 

Berosns. A Greek writer, born in 
Bifliynia, and a priest of Belus.' Ho lived 
as early as the time of Alexander the Great, 
and about B.C. 280 wrote a work, dedi- 
cated to king Antiochus Soter, on Babylo- i 
nian history, in three books {Bahylonlca 
or Chaldulca). The work must have been 
of great value, as it was founded on ancient 
priest!}- chronicles preserved in the temple 
of Belus at Babylon. Its importance as an 
authority for the ancient history of Asia 


is fully attested by the fragments that 
remain," in spite of tlieir scanty number 
and disordered arrangement, 

Bestiarii. See Ciecus. 

Bias. See Adrastus and Melampus. 

Bibliopoia. See Book-trade. 

Bidental {Roman). A consecrated spol 
where lightning had passed into the ground. 
{See PuTEAL.) 

BidJ-se {Spartan). See Education, 

Bigae. Sec Circus, Games of. 

Bikos (Greek.) See Vessels. 

Bion. A Greek bucolic poet, who flour- 
ished in the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. He lived mostly in Sicily, where 
he is said to have died by poison. Besides, 
a number of minor poems from his hand, we- 
have a long descriptive epic called 2Vie 
Dirge of Adonis. His style is more remark- 
able for grace than for power or simplicity.. 

BoedrSmia. A festival held at Athens 
in honour of Ajpollo Boedrdmids, the god 
who gave aid in battle. It was celebrated 
on the 6th day of the month Boedromion, 
so named after the god (September-Octo- 
ber). The origin of the festival -was traced 
back in antiquity to '::he victoiy of Ion over 
Eumolpus, or to tha; of Theseus over the 
Amazons. After 490 B.C. it was converted 
into a commemoratioD of the battle o£ 
Marathon. 

BcEOtarchi. The highest officials of the 
Boeotian confederacy, two of whom were- 
always chosen by Thebes, as the chief town 
in it, and one by each of the other towns.. 
They held the post only for a year, but were- 
capable of re-election in successive years.. 
Their chief duties wei-e to command the- 
ti oops of the confederacy in time of war,, 
and execute the decrees of its council. 

Bdethius {Anicius Manlius Torcjudt/iis- 
Severinus). Boethius was born in Home, 
about 475 a.d., and belonged to the dis- 
tinguished fa'iiiily of the Anicii, who had 
for some time been Christians. Having 
been left an orphan in his childhood, he 
was taken in his tenth year to Athe'ns.. 
where he remained eighteen years and ac- 
quired a stock of knowledge far beyoud- 
the average. After his return to Home, 
he was held in high esteem among Ills con- 
temporaries for his learning and eloquence. 
He attracted the attention of Thendoric,. 
who in 510 a.d. made him consul, and, In 
spite of his patoiotio and independent atti- 
tude, gave him a prominent share in the 
government. The -trial of the consul Al- 
binus, however, brought with it the ruin 
of Boethius. Albinus Vas aceused of main.- 
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taining^ a secret undei’standing with the 
Byzantine court, and Boethius stood up 
boldly in his defence, declaring that if 
Albiiras was guilty, so \vas he and the 
whole senate with him. Thus involved in 
the same charge, he was sentenced to death 
by the cowardly assembly whose cause he 
had represented. He was thrown into 
prison at Pavia, and executed in 525. 

The most famous work of Boethius, his 
Consolation of Philosophy^ was written in 
prison. It was much read in the Middle 
Ages, and translated into every possible 
language. The book is thrown partly into 
the form of a dialogue, in which the 'inter- 
locutors are the author, and Philosdphia, 
who appears to him to console him. As in 
the Menippean scXtura (see Satura), the 
narrative is relieved by the occasional in- 
sertion of musical verses in various metres. 
The consolatory arguments are strictly 
philosophical. 

Boethius was at great pains to make Greek 
learning accessible to his contemporaries, 
by means of translations of, and commen- 
taries upon, Greek books on philosophy, 
mathematics, rhetoric, and grammar. For 
this the following ages were much indebted 
to him. His writings, which were used as 
manuals throughout the Middle Ages, were 
the main storehouse of secular knowledge 
during that laeriod. This is eminently true 
of his numerous philosophical works, and 
especially of his translations of Aristotle, 
which exercised immense inflixence upon 
the scholastic philosophy. 

B6na Bga (“ the good goddess ”)• -A-n 
Italian deity, supposed to preside over the 
earth, and all the blessings which spring 
from it. She was also the patron goddess 
of chastity and fruitfulness in women. The 
names Fawia^ Mala, and Ops, were origin- 
ally no more than varying appellations given 
by the priests to the Bona Dea. She is 
represented in works of art with a scepti-e 
in her loft hand, a wreath of vine leaves on 
her head, and a jar of wine at her side. ■ 
Near her imago was a consecrated serpent ; 
indeed a number of tame serpents were kept 
in her temple, which was situated in Eome 
on the slope of the Aventine. All kinds of 
healing plants were preserved in her sanc- 
tuary. She was regarded in Home as an 
austere virgin goddess, whose temple men 
were forbidden to enter. She belonged, 
accordingly, to the circle of deities who 
were worshipped by the Vestal Virgins. ' 
The anniversary of the foundation of her j 
temple was held on the 1st of May, when -i 


prayers were offered up to her for tlie 
averting of earthquakes. Besides this, a 
secret festival was held to her on behalf of 
the public welfare, in the house of the 
officiating consul or prmtor of the city, by 
matrons and the Vestal Virgins, on the 
night of May 3-4. The mistress of the 
house presided. No man was allowed to he 
present at this celebration, or even to hear 
the name of the goddess. After olTeiung 
a sacrifice of sucking pigs, the women per- 
formed a dance, accompanied by stringed 
and wind instruments. Under the Empire 
the festival degenerated into a mystic per- 
formauce of extravagant character. 

Boiioriim emptio. The technical term in 
Eoman jurispinidence for the seizure of 
goods. If a man sentenced to pay a certain 
sum did not perform his obligation within, 
thirty days, the creditor obtained peiunis- 
sion from the prsetor to attach his goods. 
After a renewed respite of thirty days the 
sale followed by auction to the highest 
bidder, the intending pui’chaser bidding for 
the whole property, with its assets and 
liabilities. The former proprietor might- 
intervene and promise payment at any 
time before the fall of the hammer. The 
property once knocked down to him, the 
buyer became the absolute owner. A per- 
son against whom these proceedings were 
taken incurred infamia. 

BSnus Eventus. See Eventus. 

Books and Book-trade. The Greeks were 
early familiar with the practice of multiply- 
ing copies of books by transcription, either 
to private order or for public sale. As fax- 
back as the 5th eentur}’- b.C. the Athenians 
had a special place in their market-place for 
selling books, and it is cleai-ly established 
that a regular book-fair existed at Athens 
by about 300 b.c. In Eome, towards the 
end of the republican age, the business 
of copying books and the book-trade in 
general developed on a large scale, and it 
became a fashionable thing to possess a 
library. The book-trade, in the proper sense 
of the term, owes its existence to Atticns, 
the well-known friend of Cicero. He kepi; 
a mxmber of slaves skilled in shorthand and 
calligraphy (librarii), whom he set to copy 
a number of Cicero’s writings, which he then 
disposed of at a considerable profit in Italy 
and Greece. His examj)le was soon fol- 
lowed, especially as the interest in new 
literary productions, and the love of reading, 
greatly increased after the time of Augustus. 

To .facilitate the appearance of a great 
I number .of copies at the same time, the 
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scribes were often set to write from dicta- 
tion. Much, use was made of the abbrevia- 
tions {notm) invented by Tiro, the freedman 
of Cicero. The binding was done, as well 
ns the writing, bj' the lihmrii ’ and as the 
brittle papyrus was the usual matei’ial, the 
book was generally made up in the form of 
:a roll {see Writing Materials). The 
'BiK-ls of the roll were sti’engtliened with 
thin strips of bone or wood, which were 
either provided* at top and bottom with a 
knob {umbilicus) j or finished off in the 
shape of a horn. Previously to this, the 
upper and lower edges were carefully clip- 
ped, smoothed with pumice-stone, and tinted 
with black. To protect it from moths and 
worms, the roll was dipped in cedar oil, 
which gave it a yellowish tinge. The title 
of the work {tltulus or index) was written 
in red on a strip of parchment attached to 
the end of the roll. Expensive copies, 
especially in the case of poems, had a gilt 
umbilicus, as well as a parchment cover of 
purple colour. The books were then ex- 
posed for sale in the bookseller’s shops, and 
sold at what appear, considering the cir- 
cumstances, reasonable prices. The book- 
sellers were called Ubrarii or bibliojjolce ; 
their shops were situated in the most fre- 
quented parts of the city, and much used, 
both as reading-rooms and rendezvous for 
learned discussion. As a general rule there 
was a good sale foi- books, especially such 
as had won popularity before publication in 
the public recitations {see Recitations). 
Books w'ere also mucli bought in the pro- 
vinces, whose inhabitants were anxious to 
keep abreast with the intellectual life of 
the capital. Even works which were little 
thought of in Rome sometimes found an 
easy sale in other parts of the empire. It 
does not appear that the author received 
any honorarium from the publishei*. ^ 

B6r6as. In Gfreek mythology, the North 
Wind, son of Astniea and Eos, brother of 
Zephyrus, Eurus, and Nbtus. His home 
wa,s in the Thracian Salmydessus, on the 
Black Sea, whither he carried Orithyia 
from the games on the Ilissus, when her 
father, Ereclitheus king of Athens, had re- 
fused her to him in marrage. Their, chil- 
dren were Calais and Zetes, the so-called 
Bored da?, Cleopatra, the wife of Phineus, 
and Cliione, the beloved of Poseidon {see 
Eumolpus). It was this relationship which 
was referred to in the oracle given to the 
Athenians, when the fleet of Xerxes was 
approaching, that “they should call upon 
tiieirbi'ot/her-in-law.” Boreas answered their 

i Op. Marquardt, Privatlehen 


prayer and sacrifice by destroying a part 
of the enemjrg fleet on the promontory of 
Sepias ; whereupon they built him an altar 
on the banks of the Ili.ssus. 

Boiile or Biile (“ Council”). The Oouiicil 
iustitnted at Athens by Solon consisted of 
400 members {boulcutai), 100 being taken 
from each of the lour Ionic tribes {phylai). 
By Cleisthenes the number was increased to 
500, 50 being taken from each of the ten 
newly constituted tribes, and chosen by lot; 
whereas up to his ti,me the councillors had 
been elected from the number of candidates 
who offered themselves for the position. In 
306 B.O. two new tribes were added, and the 
number of the council was accordingly in- 
creased to 600, at which figure it remained, 
with some variations, down to the times of 
the Roman empire. But in the 2nd century 
A.D. it again fell to 500. In ancient times 
no one was eligible as a councillor who did 
not belong to one of the three wealthiest 
classes ; but after the time of Aristides the 
position was open to any free Athenian of 
thirty years of age, and in possession of full 
civic rights. In choosing councillors by lot, 
two candidates were presented for each 
vacancy. The same person might hold the 
office several times, though not for two 
years in .succession. Every councillor had 
to take a special oath, sti'ictly formulated, 
on entering the Boule. At the meetings of 
the Council its members wore myrtle crowns 
as insignia of their office. They had the 
further privilege of a place of honour at 
the festivals, and were excused, during their 
term of office, from military service. They 
also received a payment of live obols (nearly 
Id.) for every sitting the}’- attended. Their 
place of meeting was called the houleu- 
teribn (“ counci 1-cliamher ”) ; here they met 
every day except on public holidays, each 
member having his numbered seat. When 
assembled, the Council was divided into ten 
sections of 50 members each, each repre.sont- 
ing one of the tribes. These sections wore 
called Prgfdneis (“Presidents”), and oilici- 
ated in succo.ssion, as ari'anged at the be- 
ginning of each year, for 35 -36 days, or in 
leap-years for 38-39. This period was 
called a Prytaneia, and during its continu- 
ance the jp-TyfancR'-s' for the time being pre- 
sided over the full sittings of the Council 
and of the public assembly. At other time.s 
they remained the -whole da}'- at their office 
(TJidlds or “ dome ”) near the oouncil-cli am- 
ber, where they usually dined at the ex- 
pense of the State. A president {EpistMes) 
was chosen every day by lot from among the 
der Berner, p. 899, ed. 1.886, 
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pvytaneis to act as chairman in the Council Botileuterion. So.e Boule. 
and the public assembly, to keep the keys of Bows. (Or. toxon, Lat. 
the fortress and the archives, and the seal kinds of bow were known to a 
of state. ^ .From B78 b.C. the presidency of consisted of the two horns of 
the yjublic assembly was committed to a lope, or an arm of wood sha 
Sjjecial chairinan, elected from among the joined together by a bridge 
nine protidroi (“ presidents ”), who were both as a hold for the hand 
chosen by lot by the epistates of the pry- for the arrow. The string, n 
taneis from the remaining nine tribes at horse-hair or twisted ox-gut 
-each sitting of the Council. to each end (fig. 1). The ot 

The first duty of the Council was to pre- Scythian or Partliian bow,*'' 
pai’e all the tneasures which were to come ’ ^ 

before the public assembly, and to draw up 
a preliminary decree {pr6bouleuma\ Ac- 
cordingly it was its business to receive the 
reports of the generals and of foreign am- 
bassadors. Foreign affairs always stood 
first in the order of daily business. Besides 
this, tlie Council exercised a general superin- 
tendence over ail public business, and 
■especially over the financial administration. 

It gave the authority for the farming of the 
taxes, contracts for public works, sales of 
confiscated property, for adopting new 
lines of expenditure or modes of raising 
income, for arresting tax-gatherers and tax- 
farmers if they fell into arrear. The 
treasurers of the temples were also re- 
sponsible to it. The cavah’y and the navy 
were placed under its special supervision, 
and it had, in particular, to see that a 
•certain number of new ships of war was 
built every year. It examined the quali- 
fications of the newly elected archons. In 
many cases it acted as a court of justice, 
and had the power of inflicting fines up to 
the amount of 500 drachmae (£16 13s. ■Id.). 

But more serious eases it had to pass on to 
the Heliastai^ or to the public assembly (see 
Heliasta'i), The as.sembly would .sometimes 
entrust the Council with absolute power to 
deal with cases which, strictly speaking, 
lay outside its jurisdiction. The decrees bows and quiveks. 

passed by the Council on matters affecting 

the public administrawon ceased to be bind- light -wood, one end furnished with a three- 
ing on the expiration of its year of office, in cornered poixit, sometimes simple and some- 
case they were not adopted by its successors times barbed ; the other end with feathers. 
[Aristotle, Const, of Athens^ 43-411]. A notch in the shaft served to place it on 

TJie voting took place by show of hands the string. The arrows (and sometimes the 
(ckeixbtdnia) ; voting pebbles and other de- how) were kept in a quiver (phdretra) made 
vices being only used for judicial decisions, of leather, wood, or metal, fitted with a 
Private citizens could transact business -with suspender, and sometimes open, sometimes 
the Council only after previous application having a M. The quiver was worn either, 
•for an audience, generally made in writing, on the back, according to the Greek manner, 
The official correspondence was toansacted or in Oriental fashion, on the left hip. The 
by three secretaries (called gram/mMeu or: Cretans had the reputation of being the 
writers ”) appointed from among the mem- ' best ai’chers among the Greeks, They 
bers, and assisted by a number of subordi- generally served among the light-armed 
nate functionaries, ’ » auxiliaries as a special corps. Mounted 
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bowmen wore employed by the ancient 
Athen.ia.ns {see Hipfeis); but it was not 
until after the Punic wai-s that archers 
formed a regular part of the Ptoman army. 
Thej^ were then furnished by the allies, or 
inised by recruiting, and were mostly taken 
from Crete and the Balearic Islands. 

Brauronia. See Artemis. 

Briareus. See Hecatongheiroi. 

Briseis. The favourite slave of Achilles. 
Agamemnon tobk her from him, and thus 
Idndlod the wrath of the hero, to the ruin 
of the Greeks. {See Trojan War.) 

Britomartis (“ sweet maid "). A Cretan 
goddess, supposed to dispense happiness, 
whose worship extended tlu'oughout the 
islands and along the coasts of the Mediter 
ranean. Like Artemis, with whom she 
was sometimes identified, she was the 
patroness of hunters, fishermen and sailors, 
and also a goddess of birth and of health. 
Her sphere was Nature, in its greatness and 
its freedom. As goddess of the sea she bore 
the name of Dictynna, the supposed deriva- 
tion of which from the Greek diJdpon (“ a 
net ”) was explained by the following 
legend. She was the daughter of a hun- 
tress, much beloved by Zeus and Artemis. 
Minos loved her, and followed her for nine 
mouths over valley and mountain, through 
foi'est and swamp, till he nearly overtook 
her, when she leaped from a high rock into 
the sea. She was saved by falling into 
some nets, and Artemis made her a goddess. 
She would seem originally to have been a 
goddess of the moon, her flight symbolizing 
the revolution of the moon round the earth, 
and her leap into the sea its disappearance. 

Brizo. A goddess localized in Delos, to 
whom women, in particular, paid worship 
as protectress of mariners. They set before 
her eatables of various kinds (fish being 
excluded) in little boats. She also presided 
over an oracle, the answers of which were 
given in dreams to people who consulted it 
on matters relating to fishery and naviga- 
' tion.. ■ . ■ 

Bromius. See Dionysus. 

Brontes. See Cyclopes. 

Brutus ( Maretts Junius). The well-known 
friend of Cicero, and murderer of Caesar. 
He was born in 85 b.c., and died by his own 
hand after the battle of Philippi, b.c. 42. 

As an orator and a writer on philosophy 
he held a proinineiit position among his con- 
temporaries. Two books of correspondence 
between Brutus and Cicero have come down 
to us, the authenticity of which is disputed. 
There is also a collection of seventy letters 


. in Greek, purporting to represent correspon- 
dence between Brutus and. the Gi-eek cities . 



*COrN OF BRUTUS, ISSUED IN ASIA MINOR, B.C. 4f-42. . 

(Cohen, Mdd. Cojii!., pi. sxiv, .runiaie.) 

of Asia Minor ; but this is no more than the-- 
patchwork of a rhetorician. 

Bua, Bu%6r. See Edf- 
1 CATION. 

Bucina (properly “ a 
cow-horn ”) was the name f| 
of a tin trumpet, shaped I' 

like a serpent, and blown 
by a trumpeter called 
bucindtor. The hucina 
gave the signal called ra /y 

classicum, and also the w w 

call for relieving guard 0 ^ 

at night. buoisator. 

Bucolic (or pastoral) „ 

•r\ j. -m Prom a mnral 

Poetry. Irom very an- painting or giamu- 
cient times it was the „ 

habit of the Dorian shep- pi. ?5). 

herds in Sicily to practise 
a national style of .song, the. inventor of 
which was supposed to be Daphnis, the hero 
of shepherds {see Daphnis). The subject of 
their song was partly the fate of this hero, 
partly the simple experiences of shepherds' 
life, especially their loves. There was a 
good deal of the mimic element in these 
poems, the shepherds contending W'ith each 
other in alternate verses, particularly at the 
town and country festivals held in honour 
of Artemis. Pastoral poems, relating the 
story of Daphnis’ love and of his tragic 
end, had been written by tbs Sicilian poet 
Stesichorus (about 600 b.c.). But it was 
Theocritus of Syracuse (about 270 b.c.) who 
developed pastoral poetry into something 
like an epic style, often with a stiung 
dramatic tinge. This was in the Alex- 
andrian period, when, as in all over- civilized 
ages, men found pleasure and relief in the 
contrasts afforded by the simple ways of 
country life, Theocritus’ sketches of i-ural 
life, and indeed of the ways of the lower 
orders in general, are true to nature and ex- 
qui.sitely finished. He called them eidyUia 
or little pictures, Theocritus was unsur- 
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passed in his own style, which was cultivated 
after him by Bion and Moschus. 

The pastoral style was introduced into 
Latin poetry by Vergil, who, while closely 
iinitatiug Theocritus, had the tact to per- 
ceive that the simple sketches of ancient 
rui'al life in Sicily given by his master 
would not be sufficient to satisfy the taste 
of his countrymen. Under the mask of 
shepherds, therefore, he inti’oduced con- 
temporary characters, thus w'inning atten- 
tion by the expression of his personal feel- 
ings, and by covert allusions to events of the 
■day. Two poems falsely attributed to him, 
the Moretiim (“ Salad ”) and C6pa Hos- 
tess ”), are real idylls ; true and natural 
•studies from lowlife. Vergil’s allegorical 
style was revived in later times by Cal- 
piirnius in the age of Nero, and Neraesianus 
at the end of the 3rd century a.d. 

Buie. See BoulE. 

Bulla. A round or heart-shaped box 

■ containing an amulet, worn round the neck 
by free-born Roman children. The fashion 
was borrowed from the Etrurians. To wear 
a golden hiilla was originally a privilege 
of the patricians, which was in later times 
• extended to the equUes, and generally to 
rich and distinguished families. Leather 

■ bullce^ were worn by the children of poor 
families and of freedmon. Boys ceased to 
wear the bzilla when they assumed the 
toga v'irllis. It was then dedicated to the 
Ldres, and hung up over the hearth. Girls 
most probably left it off on marriage. It 
was sometimes put on by adults as a pro- 
tection against the evil eye on special oc- 
■casions, as, for instance, on that of a triumph. 
.(See Fascindm). 

BuphSnia. See Diipolia. 

Burial. (1) Greek, The Greeks regarded 
the burial of the dead as one of the most 
sacred dTities. Its neglect involved an 
offence against the dead ; for, according to 
the popular belief, the soul obtained no 
rest in the realms of the dead, so long as 
the body remained unburiod. It involved, 
further, an offence against the gods, both 
of tlie upper and the lower world. The 
unburied corpse was an offence to the 
eyes of the foi-mer, while the latter were 
-depiuved of their due. Any one finding 
•an un buried corpse was expected at least 
to throw a handful of dust over it. If a 
general neglected to provide for the burial 

■ of the slain in war, he was deemed guilty 
of a capital offence. Burial of the dead 
was not refused even to the enemy, whether 
'^Gi-eek or barbarian. It was a violation of 


the laws of war to refuse to the conquered 
the truce necessary for this purpose; and 
if the conquered were unable to fulfil the 
duty, the responsibility fell upon the con- 
querors. There were certain circumstances 
under which, according to Athenian law, 
children, during the lifetime of their fathers, 
were held free from all obligations to them; 
but the obligation to give them burial after 
death was never cancelled. 

The usages of the Athenians, and proba- 
bly of the other Greeks, were as follows. 
The eyes of the dead having been closed, 
an obolos was ptit in the mouth as passage- 
money for Charon. The body was then 
washed and anointed by the women of the 
family, who proceeded to adorn it with 
fillets and garlands (commonly of ivy), to 
clothe it in white garments, and lay it out 
on a coirch in the hall, with its face turned 
to the door. The kinsfolk and friends stood 
by, mourning; but the laws of Solon forbade 
all exaggerated expressions of grief. Hired 
women were sometimes introduced, singing 
dirges to the accompaniment of the flute. 
Near the couch were placed painted earthen- 
ware vases containing the libations to be 
afterwards offered. Before the door was 
a vessel of water, intended for the purifica- 
tion of all who went out. This water might 
not be brought from another house in 
which a dead body lay. The corpse was 
laid out on the day following the death ; 
and on the next day before sunrise (lest the 
sun should be polhited by the sight) was 
carried out to the place of burial, attended 
by kinsmen and friends, who sometimes 
acted as bearers. This office, however, was 
usually performed by freedmen or hired 
assistants; in the case of men of mark, it 
would be undertaken by young Athenian 
citizens. The procession was headed by 
men singing songs of mourning, or women 
playing the flute; then came the male 
mourners in garments of black or grey, 
and with hair cut short; and these were 
followed by the bier. Behind the bier fol- 
lowed a train of women, including all who 
were related to the dead as far as to the 
fifth degree. No other women might attend 
bnt those who were more than sixty years 
of age. 

In the heroic age the bodies are always 
burnt, burial being unknown; but in later 
times burial and burning are found existing 
side by side, burial being preferred by the 
poor on the ground of expense. In case of 
bnrM, the body was placed in a coffin of 
wood, clay, or stone, or in a chamber in a 
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wall, or in a grave hollowed out in a rock. 
If buniiug was resorted to, the corpse was 
laid on a pyre, which, in the case of rich 
families, was sometimes very large, splendid 
and costly. It was kindled hy the nearest 
relative ; the mourners threw into the flame 
locks of hair, and objects of all kinds in 
which the dead person had taken pleasure 
during his life. When the fire was extin- 
guished, the relations collected the ashes and 
put them in an urn, which was set up in a 
building constructed on a scale large enough 
for Avhole families or clans. So, too, in case 
of burial, the coffins which belonged to one 
family or clan were laid together in a 
common tomb. Hear the urns and coffins 
were placed a variety of vessels and other 
objects which had been the property of the 
dead. (Oomp. fig. 1.) 

The funeral was succeeded by a meal par- 
taken of by the mourners in the house of 
mourning. The virtues of the dead were 


campaigns of the year were sometimes- 
buried together at the public expense in the 
outer Oeramicus, the most beautiful suburb 
of the city. On these occasions a funeral 


(2) * BECOEATEI) GEAVE COLUMN. 

From an Athenian vase (Staokelberg, l.c„ Taf, slv.) 

oration was delivered by a speaker of mark,, 
chosen by the government. In later timesi 
a memorial festival was observed, even in 
time of peace, in honour of the dead thus 
publicly buried. A special service was 
held annually at Marathon in memory of 
the heroes who had fallen there, and been 
bui’ied on the spot in recognition of their 
valour. (Oomp. fig, 3.) 

The ashes of persons who had died in a 
foreign country were, if possible, brought 
home and laid in a tomb. There were cases 
in which this was impossible, or in which 
the body could not be removed — if, foi" 
instance, the deceased had been lost at sea. 
Then a kGnotdphXan^ or empty tomb, would 
be erected to his memory. It was only to 
very heinous offenders that a tomb in their 
own country was refused. If a man’s guilt 
was proved after his death, his remains 
were disinterred and sent across the fron- 
tier. 


(1) *A child’s COFEIN, ATTICA. 

(Stackelbevg, Graber der HdUnen, Taf. vii.) 

spoken of, and his faults passed ovei’, to 
speak evil of the dead being regarded as an 
impiety. Then came the purification of the 
house. On the third, ninth, and thirtieth 
day after the funeral, libations of honey, 
wine, oil, and milk or water, with other 
ofierings, were brought to the tomb. On 
the ninth day, in particular, peculiar prep- 
arations of food were added. The oixtward 
signs of mourning were laid aside at Athens 
on the thirtieth, at Sparta as early as the 
twelfth, day after the funeral. The kinsfolk 
visited the graves at certain seasons of the 
year, adorned them with garlands and 
fillets, and brought offerings to them. This 
was done more especially on the anniver- 
saries of ])irths and deaths, and at the 
general festival of the dead {Nelcysia) in 
September. (Oomp. fig. 2.) 

After the time of Solon, a public burial 
was sometimes given at Athens to men of 
great mark. In time of war, too, the*'bones 
of all the citizens who had fallen in the' 


(3) *TnE MOUND AT MARATHON. 

{Dodvrell'a Travels in Greece, ii 160.) 

As a rule — though there were exceptions, . 
as at Sparta — burial places were situated 
outside the city, and in the neighbourhood 
of the great roads. This was also the 
favourite place for private tombs standing: 


BURIAL. 



on their own ground, apart from tlie com- was never discontinued, even whoii vise 
moir cemeteries. The body was generally ceremony took place b}’’ day. It wns lield 
buried witli the feet turned towards the indispensable at every funeral, and became, 
road. Monuments took the form of mounds, in fact, the .symbol of burial. The usual 
pilasters, columns, _ and flat grave-stones, time at which funerals took place among 
VVe often find buildings in the style of the upper classes was the forenoon of the 
temples, with very ^ costly adoimments, eighth day after death. In the laws of the 
sculptures, and inscriptions iir verse- and Twelve Tables an attempt was made to 
prose. These inscriptions often give moi'e check excess in funeral expenses, but with 
than the name of ^ the deceased, and . con- as little success as attended later enactments, 
tain notices of ^ his life, sometimes with If the funei’al was one of -unnsnal ceremony, 
proverbs, sometimes with curses directed the citizens were publicly invited by a 
against^ any one violating the tomb and herald to attend it. The arrangements 
disturbing the rest of its occupants. The were entrusted to a special functionary, 
violation of a tomb, which was regarded who was assisted by lictors. The proces- 
with reverence as a consecrated spot, was sion was headed by a band of wind instru- 
a serious offence. One of the most aggra- ments, the number of which -was limited 
vated forms of it was the intrusion into by -the Twelve Tables to ten. In ancient 
the family sepulchre of a body which had times, and at least down to the Punic wars, 
no right to be there. thesemusicians were followed by professional 

(2) Roman. The worship of the dead female singers, chanting the praises of the 
among the Romans had, characteristically dead {see Nenia). Then came a company 
enough, a legal tinge, and formed a part of dancers and actors to amuse the specta- 
of the pontifical law, which regulated the tors with their antics. Supposing the 
place and manner of the interment. The family was honOruta^ in other words, had 
theory of the Romans, like that of the it had one or moi’e members who had held 
Greeks, was that there was an obligation curnle offices, and the consequent right of 
to bury ©very dead body, except those of setting up masked statues of its forefathers 
felons, suicides, and persons struck by light- in its house, the central point of the cere- 
ning. Any one finding a corpse was ex- mony was the procession of ancestors. This 
pected at least to throw some earth upon consisted of persons dressed to represent 
it as a symbol of burial. The first duty of the ancestors in their wax masks, their 
a man’s survivors w'as to bury his body ; official robes, and other insignia. The in- 
if he died in a foreign country, the act had direct lines of relationship were represented 
to be performed symbolically. If this duty as vt'ell as the direct, Each figure was 
was neglected, the offender incurred a taint mounted on a high carriage and preceded 
of guilt from which he had to purify himself by lictors. The train included memorials 
by an annually repeated atonement. After of the deeds done by the deceased, torch- 
death the eyes and mouth were closed, the bearers, and lictous with lowered faseBs. 
body bathed in hot water and then anointed, The body followed, uncovered, on an ele- 
fnlly dressed, and adorned -with the fitting vated couch ; sometimes in a coffin inside the 
insignia in case of the deceased having bier. A wooden figni^e, clothed, and wear- 
held high office. The corpse was then laid ing the wax mask representing the dead, 
out on a .state-bed in the atrium, the feet sat upright beside it in the attitude of life, 
turned towards the door. Rear the bed The bearers -were usually the sons, relations 
•were jians with burning odours, while in and friends of the deceased; in the case 
the 'ycsi^&'rtZembranche.s of pine and cypress of emperors, they were senators and higlr 
were put up as signs of mourning. The officials. Behind the bier came the othei’ 
custom of putting a coin in the month is mourners, men and women, the freedinen in 
not mentioned in literature before the im- mourning and without any ornaments. Ar- 
perial period ; but the relics found in tombs rived at the Forum, the bier was set down 
show that it is much older. It was, how- before the rostrum. The representatives of 
ever, onlj!- under the Empire that it became , the ancestors 'sat down on -wooden chairs ; 
general. , the rest arranged themselves in a circle 

In ancient times funerals took place after round, while a son or kinsman ascended the 
nightfall and by torchlight ; and this 'was rostrum and delivered a panegyric upon, the 
always the case with second burials, and ' dead. If the funeral was a public one, the 
if the deceased was a child, or a person of: orator was appointed by the senate. In the 
slender means. Hence the use of torches , • case of deceased ladies such speeches were 



BURIAL 


ncft usual, until the last century of the Re- 
puhlic. After the speech, the procession 
moved on in the same order to the place of 
burial, which, according to the law of the 
Twelve Tables, must be situated outside the 
cit 5 u iNo one could be buried within the 
city hut men of illustrious merit, as, for 
instance, generals who had won a triumph, 
and Vestal Virgins. By a special resolu- 
tion of the popular assembly, these persons 
were allowed the honoirr of burial in the 
Forum. The tombs were in some cases 
situated on family estates, but the greater 
number formed a line extending from the 
gates of the city to some distance along the 
great roads, and especially the Via Appia: 
(Comp. fig. 4.) 

Burial was, among the Romans, the oldest 


mals. The followers thi’ew in a variety of 
gifts as a last remembrance. The pyre was 
then kindled by the nearest kinsman and 
friends, who porfoimed the office witli 
averted faces. The ashes were extinguished 
with water or wine, and the procession, after 
saying a last farewell, returned home, while 
the nearest of kin collected the ashes in a 
cloth and buried the severed limb. After 
some days, the dry ashes were put by the 
nearest relations into an urn, which was 
deposited in deep silence in the sepulchral 
chamber, which they entered nngirt and 
bare-footed. After the bui’ial or burning 
there was a funeral feast at the tomb, A 
sacrifice to the Lares purified the family 
and the house from the taint entailed by 
death. The mourning was ended on the 


: (4) * THE STBEBT OP TOMBS AT POMPEII. 

(Gell and Gandy, PonijjBiourt, pi. 3.) 

form of disposing of the corpse. In certain ninth day after the burial by a sacrifice 
families (e.,y. the it long con- offered to the MmiSs of the 'dead, and a 

tinned the exclusive custom. Infant chil- meal of eggs, lentils and salt, at wdiich the 

dren, and poor people in general, were always mourning'"attire was laid aside. It was on 

buried. JSven when the body was burnt, this day that the games held in honour of 

an old custom prescribed that a limb should the dead generally took place. {See Ma^^es.) 

be cut off and buried, otherwise the family Everything necessary for the funeral w'as 
was not regarded as having discharged its provided by contract by the Ub%t%narii or 

obligations. The body was laid in its tomb officials of the temple of Lxbitina, at which 

in full dress, and placed in a special sarco- a notification was made of all cases of death 

phagus. When the body was to be burnt, {see Libitina), There were public burial- 

a pyre was erected on a specified place near places, but only for slaves and those who 

the grave. The pyre was sometimes made were too poor to buy burial-places for 

in the form of an altar, and adorned in the themselves. The bodies wero thrown pro- 

costliest manner. The couch and the body miscuously into large common graves, called 

were laid upon it, and with them anything orwel]s,on account of their depth, 

which the deceased person had used or been There was a burial place of this sort on the 
fond of, sometimes one of his favourite am-, EsQ[uiline, where the bodies of criminals 




Busmis — uAuirs. 


were^ thrown to the dogts and birds, until made his counsellor his first victim. When 
Mfficenas laid out his park there. Cheap Heracles came to Egypt dining his quest: 
and promiscuous burial was also provided for the apples of the HesperidSs, he allowed 
by the so-called dove-cots ” or columbaria, himself to be bound and taken to the altar 
a place in which could be purchased by per- as a victim. Then he broke his bonds, and 
;.snns of scanty means {sre Columbarium), slew Busiris, with his sons and his -svhole 
The graves ol individuals and families were following. 

.subterranean chambers, or buildings in the Butes. (1) A Thracian, the son of Boreas, 
.style of houses. Ereedmen, and probably His brother Lycurgus, whose life he had 
also clients and friends, were often buried attempted, banished him, and he settled on 
with the family. The ginve was regarded the island of Strongyle or Haxos. Finding 
by the B,omans and Greeks alike as the here no wives for himself and his coinpan- 
■dwelling-place of the dead, and was accord- ions, he carried oif some women from 
ingly decked out ^with every imaginable Thessaly, while they were celebrating a. 
Mud of domestic furniture. It is to this sacrifice to HionjJ-sus. One of tliese, Coronis, 
■custom that we ow*e the preservation of so whom he had forced to be his wife, prayed 
many remains of this sort. The monument to Dionysus for vengeance. The god drove 
often had a piece of land, with field and him mad, and he threw himself into a well, 
garden attached to it, surrounded by a (2) An Athenian hero, son of the Athenian 
wall, and intended to supply fiowers, herbs, Pandion and Zeuxippe. A tiller of the 
and other things necessary for the decora- soil, and a neatherd, he was a priest of 
tion of the tomb and maintenance of the Athen.e the goddess of the stronghold, and 
•attendants. Other buildings would often of Poseidon Erechtheus, and thus ancestor 
be attached, for burning the corpses, for of the piuostly caste of the Butada=! and 
holding the funeral feast, and for housing EteSbutada?,. He shared an altar in the 
the freedmen who had the care of the spot. Erechtheum with Poseidon and Hephsostus. 
Inscriptions in verse and prose, giving in- The later stoiy represented him as tlie son of 
formation about the dead, would a].so be Teleon and Zeuxippe, and as taking part in 
found there. the expedition of the Argonauts. 

Busiris. The son of Poseidon and a (3) A Sicilian hero, identified in fable 

daughter of Epaphus. The Greek mytho- with the Athenian Butes. Butes the Argo- 

logy made him king of Egypt. The land naut was enticed by the song of the Sirens, 
was afflicted for nine years with a series of and leaped into the sea, but was rescued 

bad harvests, and a prophet named Phrasius, and brought to Lilybseum in Sicily, by 

of Cyprus, advised Busiris to sacrifice a Aphrodite, by whom he became the father 
stranger every year to Zeus. TJie king of Eryx. 


C8.Mri (Gr. Kdbeiroi). The name of cer- donian and Boman periods, being regarded, 
tain deities, supposed to represent the bene- indeed, as inferior only to the Eleusinian 
ficent powers of Nature, and worshipped in mysteries in sanctity. The initiated were 
■certain parts of Greece, in Bosotia, for in- supposed to have secured special protection 
stance, and in the islands of Iinbros, Lemnos against mishaps, especially by sea. 
and Samothrace. Nothing certain is known Cacus (a figure in Italian mythology). A 
of their real character, or the forms of their fire-spitting giant, the son of Vulcan, who 
worship. The name is perhaps Phoenician, lived near the place where Home was after- 
and, if so, means “ the great or mighty wards built. When Here hies came into the 
ones.” It would seem that they were neighbourhood with the cattle of Geryon, 
originally imagined as possessing similar Oacua stole some of them while the hero was 
powers to those of the Telchlnes, Ouretes, sleeping. He dragged them backwards into 
Corybantgs and Dacty'li ; and that they his cave under a spur of the Aventine, so 
were confused sometimes with the Dioscuri, that their footsteps gave no clue to the direc- 
■sometimes with Demeter and Hermes, and tion in which they had gone. He then closed 
sometimes (especially in Lemnos) with the entrance to the cave with a rook, which 
Hephajstus. Their worship was secret, ten pairs of oxen were unable to move. 
The mysteries of the Onblri of Samothrace' ■ ■ But the lowing of the cattle guided the hero, 
■stood in high considdratiou during the Maee- in' his search, to the rignt track. Ho tore 



CADMUS OyELIUS. 


open tlie cave, and, after a fearful struggle, 
slew Oacus with his club. Upon, this he 
built an altar on the spot to Jupiter, under 
the title of (“the discoverer*’), 

and sacrificed one of the cattle upon it. The 
inhabitants paid him every honour for free- 
ing them of the monster, and Evander, who 
was instructed by his mother Cannentis in 
the lore of prophecy, saluted him as a god. 
Hercules is then said to have established 
his own religious service, and to have in- 
strticted two noble families, the Potltii and 
the Pindrii, in the usages to he observed 
at the sacrifice. This sacrifice was to be 
offered on the Am Maxima, which he him- 
self had built on tlie cattle market {Forum 
Bodvium) wdiere the cattle had been pas- 
tured. 

Cadmus (G-r. Kadmos). (1) Son of Agenor 
king of Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, His 
sister Europa being carried off by Zeus, 
Cadmus, with his brothers Phoenix and 
Cilix, was sent out with the command to 
look for her and not to return without 
her. In the course of his wanderings he 
came to Thrace. Here his mother, who 
had accompanied him so far, breathed her 
last ; and Cadmus applied for counsel to 
the Delphic oracle. He was advised not 
to seek his sister any more, btit to follow a 
cow which would meet him, and found a 
city on the spot where she should lie down. 
The cow met him in Phocis, and led him 
into Bosotia, He was intendiug to sacrifice 
the cow, and had sent his companions to a 
neighhoui'ing spring to bring the necessary 
water, when they were all slain by a ser- 
pent, the offspring of xires and the Erinys 
Tilphosa, which guarded the spring. After 
a severe struggle, Cadmus destroyed the 
dragon, and, at the command of Athene, 
sowed its teeth, over the neighboxiring 
ground. A host of armed men sprung up, 
who immediately fought and slew each 
other, all exce 2 )t five. The survivors, who 
were called Bpartoi sown ”), helped Cad- 
mus to build the Cadmea, or the stronghold 
of what was afterwards Thebes, which bore 
his name. They were the ancestors of the 
Theban aristocracy; and one of them, 
Echlon, or “the serpent’s son,” became the 
husband of Cadmus’ daughter Agave. Cad- 
mus did atonement to Ares for eight years 
for the slaughter of the dragon. Then 
Zeus gave ^ him to wife Harm6nfa, the. 
daughter of Ares and Aphrodite, who bore 
him a son Polydorus, and four daughters, 
Autonoe, Ino, Agave, and Semglg. {See 
Har^ionia and Semkle.) Crushed by the 









C/ENEUS C.ESAE. 


_ originally to the party of 
; but on the outbreak of 
r, attached, himself to Cfesar: 
ig himself slighted by the 
led, during his prfetorship. 
border in Eome. He was de^ 
oftico by the senate, lied from 
’ +1'- year 48 b.c., attempted 
Italy, in which 
. According to 
point as an orator was 
the people ; in the 


and Hortensius. Erom that time In 
was established as tliat of an advo 
the first rank. 

The faculties of which he had 
evidence he cultivated to their h 
point under the tuition of the rhet( 
MSlo in lihodes, and attained such s:i 


prived of his c 
Home, and, in the 
■to excite a rising in Lower 
he met with a violent death. 

Cicero, his strong - - 

his power of haranguing C 

courts he shone mostly when on the side 
of the prosecution. His style was, if 
Cicero may be believed, brilliant, dignified, 
and witty. Several of his letters to Cicero 
are.presOTved in the eighth book of 
Cicero’s BpUmm ad FamUiares, They 
constitute an important contribution to the 
history of the time. 

Caeneus (Gr. Kaineus). The son of Elatus 
and Hippia, one of the Lapith® of Gyrton 
m_ Thessaly. The story was that he was 
originally a girl ■ named Caeiiis (Kainis), 
whom her lover P oseidon chauged, at her 
own reqiiest, into a man, and at the same 
time rendered her invulnerable. Cfeneus 
took part in the Argonautic expedition and 
the Calydonian boar-hunt. At the marriage 
of Pirithous, the Centaurs, finding him in- 
vulnerable, crushed him to death with the 
trunks of trees, ^ and he was afterwards 
changed into a bird. (See Pirithous.) 

CsBsar was for centuries the cognomen of 
the ancient patrician family of the lulii 
Prom the dictator Gains lulius Csesar it 
passed to his adopted son Octavianus, the 
founder of the Eoman empire, and was 
assumed by all the male members of the 
Jiilian dynasty, including the emperor. 
After this dynasty liad died out, all the 
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0.ESIUS BASSUS CALCEIJS. 


many-sidedness of his genius and literary 
activity, but these are also lost. There 
were poems, which never attained much 
reputation, including, besides boyish effu- 
■sions, some verses on his journey to Spain 
in, K.C. 46. A treatise on Latin accidence, 
■dedicated to Cicero, and entitled De 
Analocfia^ was written during his march 
.across the Alps to his army in Graul. The 
AnticatonP.H^ composed in his Spanish camp 
before the battle of Muncia in b.c. 45, was 
n reply to Cicero’s panegyric on Cato of 
Utica. A treatise on astronomy, De Astrzs, 
had probably some connection with the 
reform of the calendar introduced by him, 
as Pontlfex Maxtmus, in B.c. 45. His 
two great works have, however, survived. 
These are his Commentdrii de Bello 
GallirM, 58-52 b.c., in seven books, and his 
<Commentarii de Bello Clvlli^ 49-48 b.c., 
in three books. The former was written 
■down rapidly, at the end of 52 and begin- 
ning of 51, in his winter quarters before 
Bibracte. The latter was probably com- 
posed in Spain after the conquest of the 
.Pompeians in 45. 

The history of the Gallic War was com- 
pleted after Ggesar’s death by Aulus Hirtius. 
This writer added an eighth book, which 
included the last rising of the Gauls in 51, 
•and the events of the year 50 which pre- 
■oeded the Civil War. The hook, as we now 
Imve it, is unfinished. There are three 
•other anonj'mous books which continue the 
history of the Civil War. The Belluni 
Alexandemum (War in Alexandria) is per- 
haps from the hand of Hirtius. The Bellum 
Africimi (War in Africa) is wintten in 
u pompous and affected style [and has 
recently been assigned, but without suffi- 
■cient reason, to Asinius Pollio], The Bellum 
Ilispdmim (Spanish War), is to bo attri- 
buted to two different authors. Its style is 
rough, and shows that the writer was not 
•an educated man. 

Cssiiis Bassus. A Latin poet, a friend 
■of Persius the satirist, whose book he 
edited. He is said to have perished during 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A,D. He 
had a high reputation in his day as a 
lyric poet, and is said to have composed a 
■didactic poem on metre. There is a oon- 
siderablo fragment in pro.se on the same 
subject which bears the name of Cmsius 
Basstts, but this is perhaps from a prose 
version of the poetical treatise. 

Calais (Gr. KalaU) and ZHSs. The Bore- 
adaj, or sons of Boreas and Orithyia. They 
were both winged heroes, and took part in 


the Argonautic expedition. Coming in the 
course of the enterprise to Salmydessus, 
they set free Phinens, the husband of their 
sister Cleopatra, from the Harpies, chasing 
them through the air on their wings {sec 
Phineus). According to one sto.ry, they 
perished on this occasion ; according to 
another, they were slain afterwards by 
Heracles on the island of Tenos, on their 
return from the funeral games of Pelias 
{see Acastits). This was in retribution for 
the counsel which they had given to the 
Argonauts on the coast of Mysia, to leave 
Heracles behind. Their graves and monu- 
ments were shown in Tenos. One of the 
pillars was said to move when the north 
wind blew. 

Calamis {Kdldmis). A Greek artist, who 
flourished at Athens about 470 b.c. He 
worked in marble and metal, as well as 
gold and ivory, and was master of sculp- 
ture in all its branches, from the chisel- 
ling of small silver vessels to the execu- 
tion of colossal statues in bronze. His 
Apollo, at Apollonia in Pontus, was 120 
feet high. This statue was carried away 
to Home by Lucullus, and set up on the 
Capitol. We hear of statues of the gods 
and heroic women, from his hand, as well 
as of men on horseback and four-horsed 
chariots. His horse.s are said to have been 
unsurpassed. His female figui’es, if we 
may believe the ancient critics, were char- 
acteidzed by antique harshness and severity, 
but were relieved by a touch of grace and 
delicacy. 

Cklamus. See Writing Materials, 

Calantica. See Clothing. 

Calathus (Gr. KCikWws). See Vessels. 

Calceus. A shoe, part of the regular 
Roman dress, and usually worn in public. 
Each order, and every gens^ had its par- 
ticular kind of calceus. The patricians 
wore a muUeus or calceus patHcAus. This 
was a shoe of red leather with a high sole, 
like that of the cothurnus. The leather 
passed round the back of the heel, where it 
was furnished with small hooks, to whi(‘.h 
the straps were fastened. It was originally 
a part of the royal dress, and was after- 
warrls worn by generals on the occasion of 
a triumph. In later times, with the rest of 
the triumphal costume, it became a part of 
the dress of the consuls. In the second 
rank came the calceus senCtWrius^ or shoe 
■ worn by senators. This was black, and 
tied round the leg by four straps. In the 
, ease of patricians it was oiTiamented by a 
crescent-shaped clasp. The calceus of the 



rsimj'k tia “ with were counted from 

CalchSB (irafcA*,). Sou of Tbestor of 
±Uyc,en9e. Galchas was the celebrated seer 
who accompanied the Greeks on their expe- 
dition against Troy. Homer calls him the 
best of soothsayers, who knew the past the 
present, and the future. Before the ’fleet 
started from Aulis, Galchas predicted that 
the Irojan war would last ten years. His 
own death (so ran, the prophecy) was to 
occur whenever he met_ a wiser seer than 
liiixisslf. After the Troj^in war he Ccune to 
the island of Glares, where, in the sacred 
precincts of Apollo, he fell in with the 
soothsayer Mopsus, who beat him in a 
match of guessing riddles. [^S'ce Mopsus (2)1 
Galchas died of grief, or, according to an- 
other story, took away his own life. A 
temple was erected to him in Apulia, where , 
the votaries lay down to sleep on sheepskins 
and received oracles in their sleep. ’ 

CaldarSum. iSfee Batiis. 

Calendffi {Kalencla), See Galendar 

Calendar. (1) Greek. The Greek 'year 
consisted of twelve months, some “ full 
Ge. of 30 days each— -the others “hollow” 
or incomplete, of 29 days each. This made 
up a lunar year of 354 days, 11 days short 
of the solar year. To maintain some corre- 
spondence between the lunar and solar 


lysi each as the- 
The days of ■ the last decade- 
more to less to eorre- 

.. -- waning of the moon. Thus. 

the 21st of the month was called the 10th 
of the waning moon, the 22nd the 9th, the. 
23rd the 8th, and so on. Tlie reckoning of 
the year, with the order and names of the- 
months, differed more or less in dij[ferent. 
states, the only common point being the 
names of the months, which were almost, 
without exception taken from the chief 
festivals celebrated in them. The Athenians 
and the other lonians began their year with 
the first new moon after the summer solstice, 
the Dorians with the autumnal equinox, the 
Bieotians and other yEolians with the winter 
solstice. The Attic months are as follow's : 
1. Ilekatomhaion (July- August) ; 2. ileta- 
geitnlon (August-September) ; 3. B6edr6-- 
nnon (September-October) ; 4. Pydnepsxon. 
(October- November) ; 5. MaimakteHdn . 

(November - December) ; 6. P6seid£on. 

(December-January) ; 7. Gdmemn (Janu- 
ary-February) ; 8, (February- 

March); 9. (March-April);; 

10. MfinycMon (April-May) ; 11. ThargB- 
lion (May-J une) ; 12, 8keir6ph6i'iSn ( June- 
July). The intercalary month wms a second 
Poseideon inserted in the middle of th©; 
year. The official system of numbering the 
years differed also very much in the various 
states. The years received their names 
from the magistrates, sometimes secular, 
sometimes spiritual. {See Eponymus.). 
Historical chronology was first computed 
according to Olympiads, beginning n.C. 776, 
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1 io 

Imjar year of 855 clays with the solar year 
oi;’ 805 ; hut how he did it is not certainly 
hiiowu. The Decemviri in 450 b.C. pro- 
bably introduced the system of adjustment 
afterwards in use. According to this a 
cycle of four years was taken, in the second 
year of which an intercalary mouth (mensia 
'vievcedrynlus) of 23 days was inserted be- 
tAveen the 24th and 25th of February, and 
in the fourth year a month of 22 clays be- 
tween the 23rd and 24th February. Thus 
the period of 4 years amounted to 1465 days. 
But this gave the year an average of 3G6;[ 
Jays, or one day too many, so that a special 
rectification was necessary from tiiuo to 
time. This was probably carried out by 
the omission of an intercalary mouth. It 
was the business of the Pontifievs to keep 
the calendar in order by regular intercala- 
tion ; but, partly from carelessness, partly 
from political motives, they made insertions 
and omissions so incorrectly as to bring the 
calendar into complete disorder, and destroy 
the correspondence between the months and 
the seasons. The mischief was finally 
remedied by Ceesar, with the assistance of 
the mathematician Sosigenes. To bring 
the calendar into correspondence with the 
seasons, the year 46 B.C. was lengthened so 
as to consist of 15 months, or 415 clays, and 
the calendar known as the Julian was in- 
troduced on the 1st January, 45 b.c. This 
calendar is founded simply on the solar 
year, which is well known to be a discovery 
of the Egyptians. Csesar fixed this year to 
365| days, which is correct within a few 
minutes. After this the ordinaiy year con- 
sisted of 305 days, divided into 12 months, 
with the names still in use. Every fourth 
year had 366 days,' a day being inserted at 
the end of Februai'y. The Julian calendar 
maintained its ground till 1582, when Pope 
Gregory XIII corrected the trifling eiTor 
which still attached to it. The old names of 
the months wei’e retained with two excep- 
tions, that of Quiutilis, which, in honour of 
Otesar, was called luluiSj and that of Sex- 
tilis, which in 8 B.o. was called Augustus 
in honour of the emperor. The old divisions 
of the hinar month were also retained for 
convenience of dating. These were (a) the 
JxdlendcCj mai’kijig the first appearance of 
the new moon ; (b) the Nonm^ marking the 
first quarter; (c) the Jdfis^ marking the 
full moon. Kalendm means pi'D-perly the ■ 
<lay of summoning, from caldre, to summon. 
The Pontifex was bound to observe the first, 
phase, and to make his announcement to 
the Bex SnerdruTn, who then summoned . 


the people to the Capitol, in front of the 
Curia Caldbra, so called from calare. Here 
he offered sacrifice, and announced that the 
first quarter would begin on the 5th or 7th 
day (inclusive) as the case might be. This 
day was called Nonw.^ as (according to 
Roman calculation) the Otli day before the 
full moon, and fell in March, May, July 
and October on the 7th, in the other months 
I on the 5th, The appearance of the full 
moon was called Idiis (probably connected 
with the Etruscan word iduare, to divide), 

' because it divided the month in the middle. 
The days of the month were counted back- 
wards, in the first half of the mouth from 
the Nones and Ides, m tlxe last half from 
the Kalends of the following month. The 
Romans also had a week called internundi- 
' mcm, or the interval between two nundi)ia\ 
It consisted of eight days, and, like our 
weeks, could be divided between two months 
or two years. (For further details see 
Fasti.) 

After the establishment of the Republic 
the Romans named their years after tlio 
consuls, a custom which was maintained 
down to the reign of Justinian (541 a.d,). 
After the time of Augustus it became the 
practice in literature to date events from 
the foundation of Rome, which took place 
according to Varro in 753, according to 
Cato in 751 b.o. 

The Day. The Greeks reckoned the civil 
day from sunset to sunset, the Romans (like 
ourselves) from midnight to midnight. The 
natural day was reckoned by both as lasting 
from sunrise to sunset. The divisions of 
the day were for a long time made on. no 
common principle. It was for military pur- 
poses that the Romans first hit on such a 
principle, dividing the night during service 
into four equal watches (vigUtai). Corre- 
sponding to this we find another division 
(probably calculated immediately for the 
courts of justice) into mane (sunrise to 9 or 
10), forenoon (ad meridiem)^ afternoon (de 
meridie) until 3 or 4, and evening 
(suprSma) from thence till sunset. After 
the introduction of sun-dials and water- 
clocks the day and night wex’e divided each 
into 12 hours ; but the division was founded 
on the varjdng length of the day, so that 
each hour of the day was longer,' and con- 
versely each hour of the night shortei*, in 
summer than in winter. 

Callga. A boot with large nails in the 
sole, worn in ancient Italy by huntsmen, 
waggoners, and peasants, and, during the 
imperial period, by coro.mon soldiers. 



•CALLISTHENES. 3,U 

of the Alexandrian school. Among liis 
were the most celebrated f<di-anfs 
ot the time, Erato.sthenes, Aristophanes of 
iiyaantmm, Apollonius of lihodes, and 
'""'-■3, Of his -WTitings only a very few 
survived in a complete state ; these are, 
Ipuns, five of which are in epic and one 
m elegiac form, and sixty-four epigrams, 
ihe hymns, both in their language and their 
matter, attest the learned taste of their 
^tlioi’. His elegy, entitled the Coma 
or “Look of Beren' ' 
tated by Catullus in one of hisf 
pieces. • 


^.^aUicrates (G-r. ICalliknUes\ A Greek 

tie SIS 

Caminachus (Gr. KammucMs). (1) A I o'theiN 

vemoi^Ptl He TO the in-' - * 

tlnl ? \ r Corinthian orderof pillar, and 
to him ri attributed 

£im. ^ than 

opieserit him as unwearied in polishing 

0 P they 
productions lost something 
miritv n f^cessive refinement and 
Ft 1 j f ^ celebrated work; 

2 AtliSr Erecht 

(2) A Greek scholar and poet, the 
representative of the Alexandrian Si 
He was the son of Battus, and thus sr 
from the noble family of the Battiadm. 
at first gave his lectures in a suburb of 
bv but was afterwards summoned 

bj Ptolemy Philadelphus to the Museum 
there, and m about 260 b.c. was made 
president of the library. He held this o^l 
till his death, which took place about 240 
B.O. He did a great service to literature 
by sifting and cataloguing the numerous 
books collected at Alexandria. The results 
ot his labours were published in his great 

work called or “Tablets.” This 

contained 120 books, and was a catalogue, 
aiianged in chronological order, of the 
works contained in the library, with obser- 
vations on their genuineness, an indication 
of the first and last word in each book, and 
a note of its bulk. This work laid the 
foundation of a critical study of Greek 
literature. 800 works, partly in prose, 
partly in verse, were attributed altogetlier 
to Callimachus ; but it is to be observed 
that he avoided, on principle, the compo- 
sition of long poems, so as to be able to 
give more bought to the artistic elabora- 
tion of details. The essence of Callimachus’ 
verse is art and learning, not poetic genius 
m die real sense. Indeed, some of his 
compositions had a directly learned object • 
the Aitia, or ‘‘ Causes,” for instance. Tins 
was a collection, of elegiac poems in four 
books, treating, with great erudition, of the 
toundation of cities, the origin of relieious 
ceremonies, and the like. ■ 

Through his writings, as well as through 
his _ oral instruction, Callimachus exercised 
an immense influence, not only on the course 


his 

n ins ibiSj took poems 
i models. Indeed, the 
a very high value on 
ui.f n- — j — y— to imitate them. Of 

T fi!® poetry— among 

ool. the latter may be mentioned a very popular 
mg epic _ called IIecate~~onlj fragments have 
He survived. 

Callinus (Gr. Kallmos), the creator of the 
Greek political elegy, %vas a native of 
Hphesus, and flonrislied, probably, about 
/UU B.C., at the time when the kings of 
Hydia were harassing the Greek colonies 
of Asia Minor by constant wars. One elegy 
from his hand has survived, in which, in a 
simple and manly tone, he endeavours to 
kindle the degenerate youth of his father- 
land to courage and patriotism. 

CaUiSpg (Gr. KalUopS). See Mdses, 
Callirrhde (Gr. KalUrrlioc). See Acarnan 
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lowing conturies. This was translated into 
Latin towards the end of the 3rd century 
A.D. by Julius Valerius, and became the 
main authority for the mediaeval adaptations 
of the my til of Alexander. 

Gallisto (Gr. KoUisto). A nymph, the 
daughter of the Arcadian Lycadn, and a 
companion of Artemis. She became, by 
55cius, the mother of Areas, the ancestor of 
the Arcadians. She was turned into a bear, 
according to one account by the jealous 
Hera, according to another by Zeus, who 
was anxious to protect her from Hera’s 
UTath. In this shape she was slain by 
Artemis, and set among the constellations 
by Zeus under the title of the She-Bear. 
There was another story, according to which 
Callisto’s son was intending to slay his 
transformed mother while hunting; upon 
which Zeus set him in the sky under the 
name of Arcturus (Arktouros), the Watcher 
of the Bear, and his mother under the name 
of Arctus (Arktos), the She-Bear. As the 
stars bearing these names never set, Homer 
describes them as the only ones which have 
no share in the hath of the ocean. Later 
poets, accordingly, invented the further 
story that Tetliys, wishing to gratify Hera, 
refused to receive her former rival into her 
waters. 

Callistratus (Gr, Kallistrdtos). A Greek 
rhetorician, who probably flourished in the 
3rd century A.D. He was the author of de- 
scriptions of fourteen statues of celebrated 
artists, SeSpas, for instance, Praxiteles, and 
Lysippus, written after the manner of Phi- 
lostriltus. Hjs style is dry and affected, 
and he gives the reader no real insight into 
the qualities of the masterpieces which he 
attempts to describe. 

Caliynterla (Gr. KdLlynteria) and Plyn~ 
teria (“Feasts of Adorning and Cleansing”), 
were the names given to the two chief days 
of a service of atonement held at Athens 
from the 19th to the 25th of Thargelion 
(or May-June). The Erecththeum, or sanc- 
tuary of Athene of the stronghold, was 
cleansed, the ancient wooden image of the 
goddess was unclothed, the garments washed 
and the image itself purified. These duties 
were perfonned, with mystei'ious rites, by 
the famtty of the Praxiegidte, with the aid 
of certain women called PlyntrldSs. The 
Plynteria, or day on which the image was 
washed, was an unlucky day, on which no 
public basine.ss was transacted. The cere- 
monies would seem originally to have been, 
intended to commemorate the season of the 
year and the ripening of the corn and fruit, 


for which the votaries of the powerful god- 
dess desired to secure her favoxir. 

Calpis (Gr. Kalpis). See Vessels. 

Calpurnius. (i) Calpurnim FlsO Frfcyi, 
See Annalists, 

(2) X'itics Calpurnius S^cillns, a Honiau 
poet, -who flourished in the middle of 

I the 1st centuiy A.D. At the beginning 
. of Hero’s reign he wrote seven Eelogee, 
or bucolic poems, which are somewhat 
sei'vile imitations of Theoci’itus and Vergil. 
The language is declamatory, but the 
laws of metre are strictly observed. The 
poet was poor, and wished his writings to 
be brought under the notice of the young 
emperor, through the instrumentality of a 
personage higli in favour at court. This 
individual appears tinder the name of Meli- 
hmns, and has sometimes been supposed to 
have been the philosopher Seneca, some- 
times the Piso who was executed in 65 a.d. 
as the leader of a conspiracy against Nero. 
Calpurnius lavishes the most fulsome praises 
upon the emperor. Four of the Edl^gce, 
which were formerly attributed to Calpur- 
nius, are now known to have been written 
by Nemesianus, who not only imitates Cal- 
pumius, but plagiarizes from him, 

(3) Calpurnim Flaccus, a Latin rhetori- 
cian of uncertain date, under whose name 
fifty-one school-boy harangues, or rather ex- 
tracts from them, have come down to us. 

Calumnia (in old Latin Eulumnta). The 
Latin word for slander. It was technically 
applied to false accusations. The falsely 
accused person, if acquitted, had the righr 
of accusing the prosecutor in his turn on 
the charge of calumnia before the same 
jury. In civil cases the penalty was a pecu- 
niary fine; in criminal cases the calum- 
nidtor lost his right to appear again as a 
prosecutor, and in eai'ly times was branded 
on the forehead with a K. 

Calydonian (Gr. Kalydonian) Hunt. Sec 
Meleager (1) and CEneds. 

Calypso (Gr. Kalypsd). A nymph, the 
daughter of Atlas, who dwelt on the island of 
Ogygia, where she gave a friendly welcome 
to Odysseus, whom she kept with her lor 
seven years. {See Odysseus.) 

CS,men«e (Latin). The name of cortain 
fountain nymphs, who presided over child- 
birth. They had also the gift of prophecy, 
and were identified by the Latin poets with 
the Greek Muses. {Sec Muses.) 

• Cameos, and The Gonmga Cameo. See- 
Gems. 

Camilii and Camilles, The Latin name- 
for the boys and girls who attended on the. 



CAM3-US MARTIUS CANDELABRUM. 


priests and priostes& 
anco of their religio 
iiecessarj^ that they 
should he born of 
free parents, and 
have both parents 
living. The.se 
attendants were 
especially attached 
to the FI amen 
Dialis, and his wife 
the Flaminica, and 
also to the Curiones, 

The priests gene- 
rallj'* brought up 
their own children, 
by preference, for 
this service, to teach 
them their dutie.s, 
and secure them a 
succession to the 
priestly ofBce. 

Campus Martins (“Eield of Mars”)- A 
plain lying to the north of E,ome, outside 
thePSwenmn, between the Tiber, theQui- 
rinal and the Oapitoline Hills. {See Pome- 
RiUM.) During the regal period it was part 
of the property of the Grown, and, after the 
expulsion of the kings, was dedicated to 
Mars. The northern part, on the banlss of 
the Tiber, served 
as an exercise- 
ground for the 
Roman youth for 

athletics, riding, or JrM)\ 

military drill. The W 

smaller part, next \\ 

to the city, was V' j 

used for the meet- J 

ings of the Condtia 

Oenhiviata, and for \ 

holding the Ivs- v (J 

trum. In the midst j j 

of it stood an altar / / 

to Mar.s, which \ / 

formed the centre ( 

of the ceremony of V \\ 

the lustnim, and y) 

of some other fes- jj 

tivals held on the J Li 

spot in honour of 
that deity. (See 

L'dsteum.) Until jv====»- - ^ 

the end of the re- ‘ ’ 

pubHcan age there Arorno apter canachos. 
hrr... (Bronze stainette in British 
was only one buiiu- Museum.) 


dors and Roman generals on their retuni 
from war, to whom the senate granted 
audiences in the neighbouring temple of 
Bellona. But in b.g, 55 Pomjioius erected in 
the Campus the first stone theatre built in 
Rome, with a great colonnade adjoining it. 
Here too J ulius Caesar commenced his marble 
srepta, or inclosures for the Coniitia Cen- 
turiate^ with a great colonnade surrounding 
the ovUe. (See Cojiitia.) These were com- 
pleted by Agrippa in 27 B.C, In B.O. 28, 
Octavianus Caesar added the MausdlBicm, 
or hereditary bui’ial-pla.ce of the Caesars, 
and Agrippa the Pantheon and the first 
Thermm or Baths. Under the succeeding 
emperors a number of buildings rose here 
for instance, Domitian’s Race-course {Std~ 
di'Hm.) and Odeum. The rest of the Campus 
was left free for gymnastic and military exer- 
cises, the grounds being magnificently deco- 
rated with statues and colonnades. The altar 
survived until the last days of ancient Rome. 

C3,nS.chus (Gr. Kdndahos). A Greek sculp- 
tor born in Sicy 6n ab out 480 b.c. He worked 
in bronze, in the combination of gold and 
ivory, and also in wood. His master- 
piece was the colossal bronze statue of 
Apollo at Miletus, of which some idea may 
be still derived from ancient coins of that 
city. It seems to have been extremely 
antique in its character (see cut). 

Candelabrum. A lamj? furnished with a 
point, on which a taper (candela) was fixed. 
(See Lighting.) As the use of lamps 
became more common, the word eandela- 
hrum was transferred to the wooden or 
metal support, usually made up of a base, 
a tall thin shaft, and a disc (discMs\ on 
which the lamp was sot up to illuminate 
a large room. There were other forms of 
candelabra^ notably the lainpdddrtum or 
“lamp-bearer” (see cut, p. 114), This had 
no disc, but a number of arms, as many as 
the lamps it was intended to cany. Other 
cjxndelabra had an apparatus for raising 
and lowering the lamps. The shaft was 
hollow, and contained a movable rod, sup- 
porting the disc or the arms, which could 
be fixed at any requmed height by bolts 
passed through it. Like lamps, candelabra 
were made in the greatest possible variety 
of forms, and oimamented in a number of 
‘different ways, especially by figures in 
iplief. Besides the portabJe candelabra in- 
tended for common use, and set on a table 
of on the ground, thei-e were large and 
heavy ones, shaped like pillars, and set up 
on jfi^d pedestals as ornaments for temples 
and palaces (see cut, p. 114). 


* CAMn,I.U.g, WITH 
ACEIUIA AND RICINIUM. 
(Bai-toli, Admir. 14.) 



CANDIDATUS CAI’ITOLINtJS. 


Oandidatus. Tho Latin term for a com- not simply recited 
pefcitor for a public office. He was so called melodrama witii ni 
from the peculiar dress in which he usually Capmieus (Cfr. J 
showed liimself to the people in the .Forum. Seven against Th 
This was the toga Candida^ a now toga lightning during i 
•whitened with ch.alk. No one could appear He was climbing 

as a candidatus unless his name had been the wall, and was 

given in to, and accepted by, the authorities boasting that not 

presiding over the election. even the lightning 

Caueon (Gr. Kdneon). See Vessels. of Zeus would 

Canep}i6ri(Gr. basket- beai’- scare him away, 

era,” The title of certain maidens belong- During the burn- 
ing to the first families at Athens, whose ing of his body 

d.uty it was to carry baskets containing on the funeral 

cohseci'ated furniture, on their heads, at pyre, his wife 

tho solemn processions, particulaidy at the Evadne threw 

PanathenEoa. The graceful attitude made herself into tho 


IiAJirADAKIA, or BEONZE. (i. 

(Naplos Musoum.) 
(1) from Gavgiulo’s BoccoJtti, 
(3) and (3> Mvseo Borbonico, Till xi 


CANDELABEUM OF MAEJIEE. 

(Naplns Museum.) 

I’om Gargiulo’s Itaccolia, tav. -10. 


d.u.r 
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Capitoliiim. The southern summit of the 
Capitoline Hill at Rome, separated from 
the arx or northern summit by a saddle, 
on which were the asylum and the temple 
of A^eiuviS. The Capitol was approached 
by a road mounting in several zig-zags from 
tlie Forum, On the highest point of the 
southern top was the temple of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, begun by the Tarq^uins, 
but not finished till "the first year of the 
Republic (509 b.C.). The temple was quad- 
rangular and nearly square, with three rows 
of columns in front, six in each row, and 
four columns on each side. They were in 
the Doric, or rather the Tuscan, style. The 
interior was divided by parallel walls in- 
to three cdloi or chambers. The central 
chainber was dedicated to Jupiter, and con- 
tained a statue of the god in terra-cotta. 
The senate sometimes held its sittings here, 
particularly at the opening of the year, and 
on occasions when war was declared. The 
right-hand chamber was sacred to Minerva, 
the left-hand to Juno. The entablature 
was entirely constructed of wood ; the 
pediment was of terra-cotta, as was the quad- 
riga or four-horsed chariot, with the figure 
of the god, above. After the Third Punic 
War the entablature was gilded. In 83 
B.C. the whole temple was burnt down to 
the vaults in which the Sibylline books 
and other consecrated objects were pre- 
served. Sulla rebuilt the structure strictly 
on the lines of the old one, though with 
much greater splendour in detail ; but the 
new temple was not consecrated till 69 b.o. 
A statue of Jupiter in gold and ivory, on 
the model of the Olympian Zeus, by Apol- 
lonius, was substituted for the old image of 
terra-cotta. A. hundred years later the 
building was again burnt down, in the civil 
war of Vitellius and Vespasian, Vespasian 
restored it, but the new structure was again 
destroyed by fire in 80 A.D. In 82 Do- 
mitian erected a new temple, a Corinthian 
hexastj/lds, which survived unhurt till the 
5th century a.d. This was gradually de- 
stroyed, partly by the invading barbarians 
who plundered it, and partly in the dis- 
sensions of the Middle Ages. The Palazzo 
Oalfarelli now stands upon its foundation. 

Caprotina. A Roman epithet of Juno. 
A special feast, called the NGnoi Oaprotinm, 
was celebrated in her honour on the Rones '■ 
of Quintilis, or 7th of July. In this 
celebration female slaves took a consider- 
able part. The festival was connected 
with another, called PoplifUgium,^ or the 
Plight of the People,” held on the 5th of 


July. Thus a historical basis was given to 
' it, though the true origin of both festivals 
'"had been probably forgotten. After their 
defeat by the Gauls, the Romans were con- 
, quered and put to flight by a sudden attack 
of their neighbours, the Latins, who de- 
manded the snn’onder of a large number of 
girls and widows. Thereupon, at the sug- 
gestion of a girl called Tutiila (or Philotis), 
the female slaves disguised themselves as 
Roman ladies, went into the enemy’s camp, 
and contrived to make the enemy drunk, 
while Tuttila., climbing a wild fig-tree, gave 
the signal for the Romans to attack by hold- 
ing up a torch. The Pqplifugia were cele- 
brated by a mimic flight. On the 7th July, 
the female slaves went in procession to the 
fig-tree, where they carried on all kinds of 
sports with the assembled multitude. Be- 
sides this, there was a sacrifice and a festal 
meal at the tree, and on the next day a 
thanksgiving, celebrated by the pontlflces. 

I Cilpys (Gr. Kapys). See DARDAWers and 
i Anohises. 

I Carchesium(Gr. JTarc/uTS'iorO. Vessels. 

! Card6a. The tutelary goddess of hinges, 

1 in other words, of family life, among the 
Romans. She was supposed to ward off 
all the noxious influences of evil spirits, 
especially of the Strlgoi, who were believed 
to suck the blood of children by night. It 
is doubtful whether she is to he identified 
with the goddess Carna, who is said to have 
taken the larger organs of the body — heart, 
lungs and liver — tinder her especial pro- 
tection. Garna had a shrine on the Gmlian 
Hill, in Rome, and a festival on the tsfc of 
June, at which they ate beans and bacon, 
and made offerings of them to the goddess. 

Caristia, See M.-iktes. 

Carmenta or Carmentis. An ancient 
Italian goddess of prophecy, who protected 
women in child-birth. In Rome she had 
a priest attached to her, the flmnen Car- 
menfalis, and a shrine near the gate under 
the Capitol, named after her the poida Car- 
mentcilis. On this spot the Roman matrons 
celebrated in her honour the festival of tlie 
Carpientalia, the fiamen and pontlfex as- 
sisting. Two Carmentes, called Porrima or 
Antevorta, and Postvoi'ta, were woi'shipped 
as her sisters and attendants. These names 
were sometimes explained with referenca 
to childbirth, sometimes as indicating the 
power of the goddess of fate to look into the 
■ past and future. In the legend of the 
foundation of Rdme Carmenta appears as 
the prophetic mother, or wife, of the Arca- 
dian stranger Evandei\ 
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Oarna. Sec Gardea. 

Carnea (Or. Karneia). A festival cele- 
brated in honour of Apollo Carnens (“the 
protector of flocks ”) as early as the time of 
the iimnigratiou of the Dorians. In keeping 
xip the celebration, the Dorians characteristic- 
ally gave it a warlike coloxxr, by transfoi’na- 
ing tixeir original pastoral deity into the 
god of their fighting army. The Carnea 
lasted nine days, from the 7th to the ,15th 
of the month Carnens (August-September). 
The proceedings symbolized the life of 
soldiers in camp. In eveiy three plird- 
tri(B or 6&CR nine places were set apai*t, on 
which tents or booths were pat np. In 
these tents nine men had their meals in 
common. All ordinary proceedings wore 
carried on at the word of command, given 
out by a herald. One 
part of the festival 
recalled its originally ■ 
rural character. This 
was a race, in which 
one of the runners, 
supposed to symbo- 
lize the blessings of 
harvest, started in 
advance, uttering \ 

prayers for the city, l/W II I 
The others, called iwM\ III J 
“ vintage - runners,” I 

pursued him, and if 
they overtook him, the |j| |wj|WlW|j| 

occurrence was taken V 

as a good omen, if they | | ■ 

failed, as a bad one. | I j m ^ 

After the twenty-sixth | (I 

Olympiad (676 b.o.) a \\ \ 

musical contest was ill|\ 

added, at which the i '|!^||| 

most celebrated artists 11, 1 '\\\4w 

in all Greece were 111 

accustomed to com- j 

; pete. The fix’St artist 
who sang at this con- cahyatid. 

rest was Terpiinder. From the BrechthonTn, 

Carpentum. See Athens (British Musanm). 

Chariots. 

Carpo. See Horje, 

Carroballista. See Artillery. 

Carruca. See Chariots, 

Caryatides (Gr. KaryctUdSs), A technical 
term of Greek architecture. Caryatides 
wei’6 female statues clothed in long drapery, 
used instead of shafts, or columns, to supi 
port the entablature of a temple {see cut). 
The name properly means “maidens of 
Caryse (Ka^'yai)” a Spartan town on the 
Arcadian frontier. Here it was the custom 


! for bands of girls to poi’form their country- 
dances at the yearly festivals of Artemis- 
Karyatis. In doiiig so they sometimes 
assumed tho attit-nde 'which suggested the 
foi’m adopted by the artists in the statxxes 
mentioned above. {See also Canephoei.) 

Cassandra (Gr. Kassandra). In Hornes’ 

I Cassandra is the fairest of the daughters of 
j Priam and Hecuba. Eor the promise of 
; her love, Apollo conferred upon her the 
i gift of prophecy ; she broke her word, and 
the god punished her by letting her retain 
the gift, but depriving her of the power of 
making her hearers believe her. Her utter- 
ances were therefore laxxghed to scorn as 
the ravings of a mad woman. It was in 
vain that, at the birth of Pavis, she advised 
that he should be put to death, and that, , 
when Helen came to Troy, she prophesied 
the destruction of the city. When the city 
was taken, she was dragged by Ajax the 
son of Oileus from, the altar of Athene, at ■ 
which she had taken refuge : but Agamem- 
non rescued her and took her as his slave 
to MyceuiB, Here she was slain by Cly- 
tsemnestra when Agamemnon was murdered. . 
She was worshipped with Apollo in several 
places under the name of Alexandra. 

Cassianxxs Bassus. See Geoponici. 

Cassiodorus Senator {Magnus AurUVtiis) • 
was born in Bruttixxm, about 480 a.d. He 
belonged to an old Roman family which had, 
particulai'ly in the three preceding genera- 
tions, distijxguished itself in the pxxblic 
service. His father stood in high favour • 
with TheSdoric, who had an equal regard . 
for his talented and highly educated son, 
Cassiodorus Senator. ()n accoxxnt of his • 
trxxstxvorthiness and ability as a statesman, 
the younger Cassiodorus was appointed to 
the highest offices by The.odoric and his 
successors. He was consul a.d. 514, and 
four times prcefccA.us. For a period of ' 
nearly forty years he enjoyed an active and 
successful career in the public administra- 
tion, notably as Theoclorio’s private secre- 
tary. After the fall of Vitiges in 540, 
Cassiodorus retired to the monastery of 
Vivarium (Vivareso), which he had founded 
on his estates in Bruttium. Here he passed 
the rest of his life in religioxxs exercises 
and literary labour. He died about 575. 

Among the works which he composed 
dxxring his career as a statesman, we have 
a universal history called Chronica, from 
Adam down to the year xvhen it was wi’it- 
ten. This consists mainly of a catalogue of 
the, Roman consuls, and is the longest of 
all the lists which have cojne down to us. . 
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-Another work of his which has survived 
is the Varies {Epistulcs) in twelve books. 
This^ is a collection of imperial rescripts, 
;and nas considerable historical importance. 
'These rescripts he made out, partly in the 
name of Theodoric and his successors, partly 
in his owm name as prcefectus. The book 
likewise contains a collection of formularies 
for decrees of nomination. His Gothic his- 
tory, in twelve books, is only preserved in 
■extracts, and in the paraphrase of Jordanes. 

The chief aim of his monastic life was a 
noble one. He hoped to make the monas- 
teries an asylum of knowledge, in which 
the literature of classical antiquity and of 
the Christian age might 
be collected. The num- 
ber of books was to be 
increased by copyists, 
and the clergy were to 
gain their necessary 
•education by studying 
them. The libraries 
and schools of the mo- 
nasteries in succeeding 
centuries were ulti- 
mately formed upon the 
model which he set up. 

Besides a number of 
theological writings, he 
-composed, in about 544 
A.D., a sort of Encyclo- 
paedia, in four books, for 
the instruction of his 
monks . This is the “ In- 
structions in Sacred and 
Profane Literature ” 

{InsfitutidnSs Divina- 
rum et Sosculdriitm 
Litteramm). The first 
part is an introduction 
to the study of theology, 
the second a sketch of 
the seven liberal arts. 

Finally, in his ninety- 
third year, he compiled a treatise De Orthes- 
grc72'>Md or on Orthography. 

Cassiopea (Gr. Kasswpeia). See Andro- 
meda. 

Cassius. {V} Cassius Hemlna. ;iS'ee Anna- 
lists. (2) See Dio Cassius. 

Castalia (Gr. KastaMa), A nymph, the 
■daughter of the river-god Acheloiis. ^ Pur- 
sued by Apollo, she threw herself into a 
.‘Spring on Mount Parnassus, which took its 
name after her. The spring was conse- 
‘Crated to Apollo and the Muses, and it was 
in its water that the pilgrims to the neigh- 
bouring shrine of Delphi purified themselves. 


lit; 

The Roman poets indulged in tlie fiction 
that it conferred poetic inspiration. 
Castor(Gr./fa.sf5r) & Pollux. See Dioscuri, 
Castra, .A Roman camp, fortified with 
a rampart and ditch, outside of which a 
Roman army never spent a single night. 
It was marked out on a place selected by 
officers detached for the purpose, generally 
on the spur of a hill. The same plan was 
always observed, and the divisions indicated 
by coloured flags and lances, so that the 
divisions of the army, as they came in, 
could find their places at once. In the 
middle of the 2nd century B.C., according to 
the account of Polybius [vi 27], the plan of 


a camp for a consular army of two legions, 
with the proper contingent of Italian allies, 
and its auxiliary troops, was as follows {see 
Flan). The camp was square, its front 
being on the side furthest from the enemy. 
It had two* main roads through it. (1) 
The via prindtpalis^ 100 feet wide, which 
divided it into a front part amounting to 
about two-thirds of the whole, and a back 
part, turned toward the enemy. This road 
ended at two gates, the porta principalis 
dextra, and the poHa principalis sinistra. 
(2) The via pr€ei5ria.j which cut the via 
pi4ne.ipaUs at right angles, and divided 
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tlie whole length of the camp into two 
parts. This road was 50 feet in width, 
and ended in two gates, the forta decM- 
niCma in front, and the poHa prmi.oHa on 
the aide opening towards the enemy. In the 
front part were encamped the two legions, 
■with their allied contingents. They lay in 
tlxree double rows of tents on each side of 
the via praitoria^ which made a right angle 
with the wt principalis. Its whole length 
Avas divided by roads 50 feet in width, 
while across it, from one lateral rampart 
to the other, ran the via quintdna. The 
front side of the rows of tents was turned 
towards the intervening roads. Starting 
from the via prcRtoria, the first two lines 
of tents on each side contained the cavalry 
and infantry of one legion each, while the 
-third row, lying nearest to the rampart, 
contained the cavalry and infantry of the 
allied contingents. In. the hinder part of 
the camp, directly upon the via principalis, 
and on both sides of the via prmtoria, 
were the tents of the twelve military 
tribunes, opposite the four ranks of the 
legions. On both sides were the tents of 
the proifecti of the allied contingents, 
placed in the same way opposite those of 
the troops under their command. Then 
followed the headquarters, or prodQr'ium, 
a space 200 feet square, intersected by the 
via prmtoria. In this was the general's 
tent (jbaberndciXlum) ; in front was the altar 
on which the general sacrificed, on the left 
the augUrCde for taking the auspices, and 
on the right the trtbUnCiL. This was a bank 
of earth covered with turf, on which the 
general took his stand when addressing 
the troops, or administering justice. Eight 
of the prcstorium was the qumstOrtum, con- 
taining the quarters of the paymasters, and 
the train of artillery. On the left was the 
forum, a meeting place for the soldiers. Be- ; 
tween these spaces and the lateral ramparts ■ 
were the tents of the select troops who com- 
posed the body-guard of the general. Those ■ 
of the cavalry had their front turned in- , 
wards, while those of the infantry were 
turned towards the wall. The tents of the 
picked allied troops occupied the hinder part 
of the camp, 'which was bounded by a cross 
road KX) feet in breadth. The tents of the 
cavalry looked inwards, those -of the in- 
fantry towards the rampart. The auxiliary 
troops were posted at the two angles of this 
space. The rampart was divided from the 
tents by an open space 200 feet in width. 
This was specially intended to facilitate the- 
marchof the troops at their entrance and exit. 


The construction of 'the fortifications 
always began before the general’s tent vras 
pitched. The legionaries constructed the 
rampart and ditch in front and rear, w.hile 
the allies did the same on either side. The 
stakes required for the formation o,f an 
abattis on the outer side of the wail were 
carried by the soldiers themselves on the 
march The whole work was carried on 
under arms. The watches {excUbuB and 
' viglUce) were kept with great strictne.ss 
both by day and night. The vigilice, or 
night-watches, were relieved four times, 
the trumpet sounding on each occasion. 
The posts of each night-watch wei’e in- 
spected by four Eornan eqmfes. The pass- 
word for the night was given by the general. 
Each gate was guarded by outposts of infan- 
try and cavalry, the light-armed troops {vel%~ 
tes) being also distributed as sentries along 
the ramparts. When the camp was to break 
up, three signals were given ; at the first, 
the tents were taken down and packed up ; 
at the second, they were put upon beasts 
of burden and in wagons, and at the third 
the army began its march. 

After the time of Polybius the Eornan 
military system underwent many changes,, 
which involved alterations in the arrange- 
ments of the camp, hut we have no trust- 
worthy information on this subject in detail 
until the beginning of the 2nd century 
A.D. The treatise of one Hyginus on castra- 
metation gives the following statements as 
to the practice of his time. The ordinary 
form of a camp was that of a rectangle,, 
the length of which was about a third part 
greater than the breadth. In former times 
the legions were posted inside the camp; 
but now, being regarded as the most trust- 
worthy troops, they were encamped along 
the whole line of ramparts, the width of 
which was now limited to 60 feet. They 
were separated from the interior of the; 
camp by a road 30 feet wide {via sdgidCtrisf 
running parallel to the line of ramparts. 
The interior was now divided, not into two, 
but into three main sections. The midmost 
of these lay between the via principalis, 
which was 60, and the via quintana, -which 
was 40 feet wide. It was occupied by the 
prcetorium and the troops of the guard, 
and was called the wing of 'the prmtorium 
(fdiMrd pr(xiorii). The auxiliary troops were ' 
stationed in what was now the front part, 
or prcstentura, between the via principalis 
and the porta prmtoria, and the rear, or 
rStentUra, between the via quintana and 
the poHa decumana. The via prmtoria,, 
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which was also 60 feet wide, led only from 
the prcetorvuin and the forum in front of 
it to the porta pratoria, as at this time the 
qtuv.fitormm was situated between the porta 
dccumana and ilie pradormm. The general 
superintendence of the arrangements was, 
during the imperial period, in’ the hands of 
the praifectus castrorwn. (See PEiEPECTUS.) 

Cataiepton [not Catalecta, but=Gr. Kata- 
lepton—'^ on a small scale ”]. The title of a 
collection of short poems attributed in anti- 
quity to Vergil. {See Vergil.) 

Catapnlta. See Artillery. 

Cathedra (Gr. Kathedra). See Chairs. 

Cato {Marcus Porcius), The earliest im-r 
portant representative of Latin prose, and 
an ardent champion of Roman national feel- 
ing in life as in literature. He was born 
234 B.O., at Tusculum, and passed his youth 
in a laborious life in the country. At the 
age of seventeen he entered the army, and 
fought with distinction in the Hannibalic 
war in Italy, Sicily and Africa. He was 
elected quaestor in 204, aedile in 199, and 
praetor in 198 b.c., when he administered 
the province of Sardinia. He attained the 
consulship in b.c. 195. As proconsul he was 
so successful in the measures he adopted for 
the subjugation of the province of Spain, 
that he was honoured with a triumph on 
his return. Pour years later, in the capa- 
city of ISgdtus, he dealt the decisive stroke 
which gave the Romans the victory over 
the troops of king Antlochus at Ther- 
mopylm. In 184 he was elected censor, 
and administered his office with such strict- 
ness that he received the cognomen of 
Oensorius. He was the enemy of all inno- 
vations, especially of the Greek influence 
which was making itself felt at Romo. 
Everything which he thought endangered 
the ancient Roman discipline, he met with 
unwearied opposition, regardless of any un- 
popularity he might incur. He is said to 
have been prosecuted forty-four times, and 
to have been always acquitted. The occa- 
sions on which he himself appeared as 
prosecutor were even more numerous. 

Even in extreme old age he retained the 
vigour of his intellect, and was as active 
as before in politics and literature. He 
is said to have been an old man when he 
made his first acquaintance with Greek 
literature. He died 149 B.C., in his eighty- 
sixth year. [See Livy xxxix 40. j 

Cato was the first writer who composed a 
history of Rome in Latin, and who pub- 
lished any considerable number of his own 
speeches. His chief work was the OHglnds^ 


or seven hoolss of Italian and Eoiuan 
histor}u The title Origincs, or Early 
History,” applied properly only to the first 
three books, which contained the story of 
the kings, and traced the rise of the various 
cities of Italy. But it was afterwards ex- 
tended to the wdiole 'work, which included 
the history of Rome down to B.C. 151. In 
the narrative of his own achievements he 
inserted his own speeches. Pi’cm early 
manhood he displayed great energy as an 
orator. More than 150 of his speeches 
were known to Cicero, -who speaks with 
respect of his oratorical performances. The 
titles, and some fragments of eighty of his 
orations have srawived. 

In the form of maxims addressed to his 
son {Prcecepta ad Flliuni) he drew a com- 
prehensive sketch of everything which, 
in his opinion, was useful for a young man 
to know if he was to he a uir bonus. He 
also put together in verse some rules for 
every-day conduct {Carmen De Morihus). 
The only work of Cato which has come 
down to us in anything like completeness is 
his treatise on agriculture {De Re Rusttcd), 
though even this we do not possess in its 
original shape. This was intended as a 
manual for the private txse of one Manlius, 
and had reference to a particular estate 
belonging to him. One part is' written sys- 
matically, the other is a miscellaneous col- 
lection of various rules. There is also a 
collection of 146 proverbs, each in a couple 
of hexameters, v/hich bears the name of 
Cato. But this belongs to the later Empire, 
though it is probably not later than the end 
of the 4th century a.d. This little book 
was a well known manual all through the 
Middle Ages, and was widely circulated in 
translations. 

Catreus (Gr. Katreus). In Greek mytho- 
logy a king of Crete, the son of Minos and of 
Pasiphae. An oracle had prophesied that he 
would fall by the hand of one of his own chil- 
dren. He accordingly put his daughters, 
AerSpe and ClymSne, into the hands of ISTau- 
plius, who was to sell them into a foreign 
country; his son Althasmenes, meanwhile, mi- 
grated to Rhodes with his sister ApemSsyne. 
His sister, who had been led astray by 
Hermes, he killed with a blow of his foot, and 
slew his aged father, who had come to put 
into his hands the government of Crete, mis- 
taking him for a pirate. Olymene became 
the wife of Hauplius, and the mother of 
PSlamedes and (Eax. Aerope married 
Atreus, and bore him two sons, Agamem- 
non and MenSlaus ; but was finally thrown 
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into tlie sea by her husband on account of 
her adultery with Thyestes, {See Atreus ) 

OMuIlus (Gciius Vdlenus Catullus). 
Perhaps the greatest of Eoman lyric poets. 
He was born at Verona b.c. 87, and died 
about 54. He came to Rome while still 
young, and found himself in very good 
society there, being admitted to the circle of 
such men as Cicero, Hortensius, and Corne- 
lius Nepos, and the poets Cinna and Calvus. 
He had an estate on the Lacus Larins (Lake 
of Como), and another at Tibur (Tivoli); but, 
if wo may believe what he says about his 
debts and poverty, his pecuniary aJSairs must 
have been in bad order. In consequence of 
this he attached himself to the proprsetor 
G-aius Memmius, on his going to Bithynia 
in the year 57. He gained nothing by 
doing so, and in the following spring re- 
turned home alone, visiting on the way the 
tomb of his brother, who was buried near 
Troy. Some of his most beautiful poems 
are inspired by his love for a lady whom 
he addresses as Lesbia, a passion which 
seems to have been the ruin of his life. 
She has been, with great probability, iden- 
tified with the beautiful and gifted, but 
unprincipled sister of the notorious Olodius, 
and wife of Metellus Celer. Catullus was, 
in his eighteenth year, so overmastered by 
his passion for her, that he was unable, 
even after he had broken off all relations 
with her, and come to despise her, to dis- 
entangle himself. 

In his intercourse with his numerous 
friends Catullus was briglit and amiable, 
but unsparing in the ridicule he poured 
upon his enemies. He held aloof from 
public life, and from any active participa- 
tion in politics, but none the less bitterly 
did he hate those whom he thought respon- 
sible for the internai decline of the Re- 
public— themselves and all their creatures. 
On Osesar, though his own father’s guest, 
and on his dissolute favourite Mamurra, he 
makes violent attacks. But he is said to 
have apologized to Osesar, who magnani- 
mously forgave him. 

Catullus’ poems have not all survived. 
We still possess 116, which, with the ex- 
ception of three, are included in a collection 
dedicated to Cornelius Hepos. The first 
half is taken up with minor pieces of varioxis 
contents, and written in different lyric 
metres, especially the iambic. Then follows 
a series of longer poems, amongst them the 
wonderful lament of Attis, wonderful in 
spite of the repulsiveness of its subject'; i 
the epic narrative of the marriage of Peleus I 


and Thetis, and a. paraphrase of Calliina- 
chns’ best elegy, “ The Look of Berenice.” 
These are ail in the Alexandrian manner. 
The remaining poems are short, and of dif- 
fei’ent contents, but all written in elegiacs. 

Gatulins takes his place in the history 
of literature as the earliest classical metrist 
among the Romans. He is a complete 
master of all vax’ieties of verse. More than 
this, he has the art of expressing every 
phase of feeling in the most natural and 
beautiful style ; love, fortunate and unfor- 
tunate, sorrow for a departed brother, 
wanton sensuality, the tenderest friendship, 
the bitterest contempt, and the most burning 
hatred. Even his imitations of the Greek 
are not without an original stamp of their 
own. 

Caupona. See Inns. 

Causia (Gr. Kausia). A flat, broad-brim- 
med felt hat, worn in Macedonia and by the 
Macedonian soldiers. When worn by per- 
j sons high in society it was coloui’ed purple ; 
the kings of Macedon surrounded it with 
the royal diadem, and thus the purple 
I causia with the diadem continued to be the 
emblem of sovereignty in the kingdoms 
which arose from the empire of Alexander. 
The Macedonian hat was in later times 
adopted by fishermen and sailoi's at Rome, 
and in the imperial period was worn by the 
higher classes in the theatre as a px'oteotion 
against the sun. 

Cav6a. See Theatre. 

C6bes (Gr. KebBs). A Greek philosopher, 
the author of a school-book called Ptnax or 
“The Picture,” which was very popular, and 
was translated into Arabic. It is a dialogue 
upon an allegorical picture, representing the 
condition of the soul before its union with 
the body, and the nature of human life in 
general. The purport of the conversation 
is to prove that the foundations of happi- 
ness are development of the mind and the 
conscious practice of virtue. It is doubtful 
to which Cebes the book is to be referred, 
for there were two philosophers of the 
name. One was Cebes of Thebes, the dis- 
ciple of Socrates, who wrote three philoso- 
phical dialogues, one of which bore the 
title Pinax ; the other was a Stoic of Cyzi- 
cus, who flourished in the 2nd century A.D. 

eScrops (Gr. Kekrops). One of the abori- 
gines of Attica, and as such represented with 
a human body ending in a serpent (see cut). 
In the later story he was eironeously repre- 
sented as having come to Attica from Sais 
in Egypt. He was said to have been the 
first king of Attica, which was called after 
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iiim CeorQpia. He divided the rude in- 
habitants into twelve communities, founded 
the stronghold of Athens, which was called 
Cecropia after him, and introduced the ele- 



anents of civilization, the laws of mamage 
and property, the earliest political arrange- 
ments, and the earliest religious services, 
notably those of Zeus and Athene. 

When Poseidon and Athene wore con- 
tending for the possession of the land, 
Poseidon struck the rock of the acropolis 
with his trident, and water (or, accoi’ding 
to another story, the horse) sprang forth ; 
but Athene planted the first olive tree. 
•Cecrops, on being called in to decide be- 
tween them, gave judgment in favour of the 
.goddess, as having conferred on the land the 
more serviceable gift. 

Cecx’ops had four children by his wife 
Agraulos ; a son Erysiclithon, who died 
"Childless, and three daughters, Agraulos, 
Herse, and Pandr5s6s. The names of the 
last two show them to he the deities of the 
fertilizing dew ; and indeed the three were 
regarded as in the service of Athene, and 
as giving fruitfulness to the fields. Pan- 
<lrosos was Athene’s first priestess. She 
had a shrine of her own {Fandr6s^um) in 
the temple of Erechtheus on the acropolis, 
and was invoked in times of drought with 
the two Attic Ilbrce^ Thallo and Carpo 
(see EiiECnTHEUM). In her temple stood 
the sacred olive wdiioh Athene had created. 

Cglfflno (Grr. Kelaind), (1) See Harpies. 
<2) See Pleiades. 

CSl^us (0r. KeUos). A king of Elensis, in 


whose home Deraeter, while seeking for her 
daughter, received an aflbctionate welcome 
and comfort while tending her nowdy-born 
son Demophoon. {See Dfjmetek and De- 
MOPHOON.) 

Celia, See Tejiple. 

Celsus (A. Cornelius'). A Roman savant, 
eminent in several branches of knowledge, 
who flourished in the age of Tiberius, A.n, 
14-37. He was the author of a g.reat ency- 
clopedic woi’k called (it ivould seem) 
designed after the manner of Varro’s Disci- 
plinat. The work of Celsus included more 
than 20 books, treating of agriculture, 
medicine, philosophy, rhetoric, and the art 
of war. Of these all that remain are books 
7-13, De Medlclna. This is the earliest and 
the most considerable work o£ the sort in 
the extant Roman literature. The material 
which the author has collected, partly from 
Greek sources, partly from his own expe- 
rience, is treated in systematic order, and 
with a purit}?' of style which won for Celsus 
the name of the Cicero of physicians. 

Ceua. See Meals. 

Cenaciilum. See House. 

C6n6t§,phiuni (Gr. KenotdjDhIAn). See 
Burial. 

Censores (Roman). The officials whose 
duty it was (after 444 B.O.) to take the 
place of the consuls in superintending the 
five-yearly census. The office was one of the 
higher magistracies, and could only be held 
once by the same person. It was at first 
confined to the Pati'ioians; in 351 b.c. it 
was thrown open to the Plebeians, and after 
339 one of the censors was obliged by law 
to be a plebeian. On occasion of a eensusj 
the censors were elected soon after the ac- 
cession to office of the new consuls, who 
presided over the assembly. They wore 
usually chosen from the number of consu- 
lares, or persons who had been consuls. 
Accordingly the censorship was regarded, if 
not as the highest office of state, at least as 
the highest step in the ladder of promotion. 
The newly elected censors entered imme- 
diately, after due summons, upon their office. 
Its duration was fixed in 433 B.C. to eighteen 
months, but it could be extended for certain 
purposes. Por the object of carrying out 
their proper duties, the ceusus and the 
solemn purifications (lustrum) that edn- 
oluded it, they had the power of summon- 
ing the people to the Oampus Martins, 
where, since 434 B.O., they had an official 
residence in the Villa PuMXca. The tri- 
bunes bad no right of veto as against their 
proceedings in taking the census^ indeed, 
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so far as this part of their duties was con- i nuatecl or the infirm ; if an eqnes w’as now' 
corned, they woi'e iiTesponsible, being bound found, or had previously been found, un- 

only in conscience by the oath which they worthy of his order (as for neglecting to cai'e 

took on entering upon and laying down for his horse), he was expelled from it. The 

their offuie. Having no executive powers, vacant places were filled tip from tlie number 

they had no lictors, but only messengers of -.such individuals as appeared from the 

{viatorBs) and heralds (^rcecones). Their general census to be suitable. There tvern 

insignia were ilia sella curulis and a purple certain other duties attached to tho censor- 

ioga. The collegial character of the office ship, for the due performance of which they 

w'as so pronounced, that if one censor died, were responsible to, the people, and subject to 

the other abdicated. From the simple act the authority of the senate and the veto of 

of taking the census and putting up the the tribunes. (1) The letting of the public 

new’ list of citizens, their functions were domain lands and taxes to the highest bidder, 

in course of time extended, so as to include (2) Tho acceptance of tenders from the 

a number of very important duties. Among low'est bidder for works to be paid for by 

these must be mentioned in particular a the State. In both these cases the period 

general superintendence of conduct (reywien was limited to five years. (3) Superinten- 
mOrum). In virtxae of this they had the dence of the construction and maintenance 
power of affixing a stigma on any citizen, of public buildings and grounds, temples,, 
regardless of his position, for any conceiv- bridges, sewers, aqueducts, streets, monu- 
able offence for which there was no legal ments, and the like. 

punishment- Such offences were neglect After 167 B.o. Roman citizens were freed 
of one’s property, celibacy, dissolution of from all taxation, and since the time of 
marriage, bad training or bad treatment Marius the liability to military service was 
of children, undue severity to slaves and made genei'al. The censorship was now a 
clients, irregular life, abuse of power in supei’fluous office, for its original object, the 
office, impiety, perjury, and the like. The census^ was hardl}' necessary. Sulla disliked 
offender might be punished with degrada- the censors for their jicwer of meddling in 
tion ; that is, the censors could expel a man matters of private conduct, and accordingly 
from the senate or ordo eqtiestej'^ or they in his constitution of 81 b.C, the office was, 
could transfer him from a country tribe if not formally abolished, practically super- 
into one of the less respectable city tribes, seded. It was restored in 70 e.c. in the 
and thus curtail his right of voting, or consulship of Pompey and Crassus, and con- 
again they could ex]36l him from the tribes tinued to exist for a long time, till under 
altogether, and thus completely deprive the Empire it disappeared as a separate, 
him of the I’ight of voting. This last pen- office. The emperor kept in his own hands- 
alty might be accompanied by a fine in the the right of taking the census. He took 
shape of additional taxation. The censors over also the other functions of the censor,, 
had also tlie power of issuing edicts against especially the supervision of morals, a pro- 
practices -which threatened the simplicity ceeding in which he had Cfesar’s example to 
of ancient Roman manners ; for instance, support him. The care of public buildings, 
against luxury. These edicts had not the however, he committed to a special body, 
force of la-w, but their transgression might Censormiis. A Roman scholar of the- 
be punished by the next censors. The 3rd century A.D. Besides some grammatical 
effect of the censorial stigma and punish- treatises now lost, he was the author 
nient lasted until the next census. The of a short book, De Die Natali (“On the 
consent of both censors ivas required to Bay of Birth ”), in which he treats of the 
ratify it, and it directly affected men only, influence of the stars on the birth of men, 
not women. The censors exercised a special of the various stages of life, and the different, 
superintendence over the equUSs and tho mode.s of reckoning time. In the course of 
senate. They had the lectio senatUs, or, the work he gives a numher of valuable- 
power of ejecting unworthy members and historical and chronological notices, 
of passing over new candidates for the seua- Census. After the establishment of th& 
torial rank, as, for instance, those who had constitution of Servius Tullius the number 
held curule offices. The equites had to- of Roman citizens was ascertained every 
pass singly, each leading his horse, before five years (though not always with per- 
the censors in the forum, after the comple- . feet regularity) to determine their legal 
tion of the general census. An honourable- liability to the payment of taxes and to- 
dismissal was then given to the superan- military service. This process was called 
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censuii. The cenans was originally taken ! 
by the kings; after the expulsion of the 
kings bv the consuls; after 444 b.C, by 
special officers called censors (i!cc Censores). 
The censors took the auspices on the night 
preceding the census; on the next day their 
herald summoned the people to the Campus 
Martins, where they had an official residence 
in the villa puhlica. Each tribe appeared 
successively before them, and its citizens 
were summoned individually according to 
the existing register. Each had to state on 
oath his age, his own 'name, those of his 
father, his wife, his children, his abode, and 
the amount of his property. The facts were 
embodied in lists by the censors’ assistants. 
The census of the provinces was sent in by 
the jarovincial governors. There was a 
special commission for numbering the armies 
outside the Italian frontier. The censors, 
in putting up the new lists, took into con- 
sideration not only a man’s property but 
his moral conduct {see Censores, p. 122a). 
The census was concluded with the solemn 
ceremony of I'eviewing the newly constituted 
army {histrimi). {See Lustrum.) The re- 
publican census continued to exist under 
the early Empire, but the last lustnim was 
held by Vespasian and Titns in a.d. 74. The 
provincial census, introduced by Augustus 
and maintained during the whole imperial 
period, had nothing to do with the Roman 
census, being only a means of ascertaining 
the taxable capacities of the provinces. 

Centauri (Gr. Kentauroi). Homer and the 
older mythology represent the Centaurs are 
a rude, wild race, fond of wine and women, 
dwelling in the mountains of Thessaly, es- 
pecially on Pelion and (Eta. In Homer they 
are spoken of as shaggy animals, living in 
the mountains. It was, perhaps, not until the 
5tli centuiy B.O. that they were represented 
in the double shape now familiar to us. 
Originally the Centaur was conceived as a 
being with the body of a man standing on 
a horse’s legs ; but in later times the human 
body was represented as rising up in the 
front of a horse’s body and four legs {see cut). 
According to one version of the current 
legend they were the offspring of NephSle 
and Ixion; according to another, the sou 
of this pair, XentaurSs, begat them upon 
mares {see Ixion). The story of their 
contest with the Lapfthm at the wedding 
of Prrfth5us, born of their drunkenness and 
lust, is as early as Homer [Iliad i 268, 
Odyssey xxi 295 folk] {See Pirithous,) 
In Homer Nestor, and in the later sto:^ 
Theseus, are represented as taking part in 
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it. It was a favouinte subject with poets 
and artists. TJie Centaurs wore driven 
from Pelion. by Pirithous and the Lapithte, 
and even the wise Chiron was forced to gc 



with them {see Chiron). Artists were 
always fond of treating the fabulous combats, 
of the Centaurs and the heroes of old ; but 
in later times the Centaurs appear in a 
different light. They form part of the- 
following of Dionysus, moving peaceably in 
his festal train among satyi's, nymphs, and 
Bacchants, drawing the victorious car of the 
god and his queen Ariadne, playing on the- 
lyre, and guided by gods of love, ifhe- 
forms of women and children were some- 
times represented in the shape of Centaurs,, 
and used in various ways by artists for their 
smaller pictures. .Porthe Centauro-TrHone» 
or Ichthyoceniaiirl (“ Fish-Oentanrs ”) see 
Triton. 

Cento. Properly a patchwork garment. 
In its secondary meaning the word was. 
applied to a poem composed of verses oi-', 
parts of verses by well-known poets put 
.together at pleasure, so as to make a new 
meaning. Homer and Vergil were chief! y 
iised for the purpose. The Ohristians were- 
fond of making religious poems in this way, 
hoping thus to give a nobler colouring to- 
the pagan poetry, For instance, we have a 
Homeric c&nto of 2,343 verses on the Life- 
of Christ, ascribed to Athenais, urho, under' 
-the title of Eudocla, was consort of the 
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-emperor Theodosius II. Another instance 
is a poem known as the Ohristus pattens, 
or “the suffering Christ,” consisting of 
'2,610 verses from Euripides. Instances of 
Vergilian centos ai’e the sacred history of 
Proba Ealtonia (towards the end of the 
■4th century A.D.), and a tragedy entitled 
Medea by Hosidius Geta. 

Centnmvlri (“ The htvndred men ”). This 
was the title of the single jury for the trial 
of civil causes at Rome. In the republican 
age it consisted of 105 members, chosen from 
the tribes (three from each of the thirty-five). 
Under the Empire its number was increased 
4o 180. It was divided into fotir sections 
(constlta), and exercised its jurisdiction in 
the name of the people, partly in sections, 
partly as a single collegium. It had to deal 
with questions of property, and particu- 
laidy with those of inheritance. In the 
later years of the Republic it was presided 
over by men of qusestorian rank ; bitt from 
the time of Augustus by a commission of 
ten (decern viri lUibUs iudicaiuUs). The 
pleadings were oral, and the proceedings 
public. In earlier times they took place 
in the forum ; under the Empire in a basi- 
lica, In the imperial age the centumviral 
courts were the only sphere in which an 
ambitious orator or lawyer could win dis- 
tinction. The last mention of them is in 
■395 A.D. The peculiar symbol of the cen- 
tumviral court was a hasta or spear (see 
Hasta). 

Centtiria (“ a hundred ”), In the Roman 
army of the regal period the centuria was 
a division of 100 cavalry soldiers. In the 
half-military constitution of Servius Tullius 
the word was applied to one of the 193 
divisions into which the king divided the 
patrician and plebeian pdpulus according 
to their property, with the view of allotting 
to each citizen his due share of civil rights 
•and duties. Of the 193 centurioi 18 con- 
sisted of cavalry soldiers (100 each) belong- 
ing to the richest class of citizens. The next 
170, whose members were to serve as infantry, 
fell into five classes. The first 80 included 
those citizens whose property amounted to 
.at least 100,000 asses. The second, third, 
■and fourth, containing each 20 centuries, 
represented a minimum property of 76,000, 
■50,000, and 25,000 asses respectively. The 
fifth, with 30 centuries, represented a mini- 
mum of 12,500, 11,000 or 10,000 asses. 
These 170 centurise -were again divided into 
So centuries of iUntGrSs, or men from 18-45 
years of age, who served in the field; and 
>85 of sSntdrSs, citizens from 46 to 60 years 


of age, who served on garrison duty in the 
city. Besides these there were 2 centuries 
of mechanics (fabrum), and 2 of musicians 
(corntcinum, zxid. tubiclnum). 

The centurice fabrum were enrolled be- 
tween the first and second class : the centuriai 
cornicinum and. tubicinum between the 
fourth and fifth. The 193d centuria con- 
sisted of citizens whose income fell below 
the minimum standard of the rest, and who 
were called prOlStdrii or cdpite censi. 
These last had originally no function beyond 
that of voting at the assembly of the 
citizens in the comttta centuriata, and were 
not liable to military service. But in later 
times the richer among them wei-e admitted 
to serve in the array. A fresh division of 
centurioi was made at every census. The 
military equipment of each citizen, and his 
position in battle array, was determined 
by the class to which his property entitled 
him to belong. (See Legion.) On the poli- 
tical position of the different classes see 
COMITIA (2). 

In military parlance centuria meant one 
of the 60 divisions of the legion, each of 
which was commanded by a centurio. 

Centuriata Comitia. See Comitia (2). 

Centurlones. The captains of the 60 cen- 
turies of the Roman legion. They carried a 
staff of vinewood as their badge of office. 
In the I'epublican age they were appointed, 
on the application of the legion, by the 
military tribunes on the commission of the 
consuls. There were various degrees of rank 
among the centurions according as they be- 
longed to the three divisions of the triarii, 
principes, and hastdti, and led the first or 
second centuria of one of the 30 manipftli. 

The centurion of the first centuria of a 
manipulus led his manipulus himself, and 
as centurio prior ranked above the leader of 
the second centuria, or centurio posterior. 
The highest rank belonged to the first cen- 
turio of the first manipulus of the triarii, 
the primiptlus or primus pUus, who was 
admitted to the council of war. The method 
of promotion was as follows: The cen- 
turiones had to work first through the 30 
lower centurim of the 30 manipuli of the 
hastati, princ/qoes, and triarii, and then 
through the 30 upper centurice. up to the 
pHmipilus. 

After the end of the Republic and under 
the Empire the legion was usually divided 
into 10 cohorts ranJ<ecl one above the other, 
each cohort consisting of thi'ee manijmli or 
six centurice. The division into pridrSs 
and postei'iSres, and into triarii, principes 
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and hastati stiil remained, but only for the 
centurions and "within the cohort, which 
accordingly always included a prior and 
IJOsterior of the three ranks in question. 
The method of promotion, which was per- 
haps not regularly fixed until the time of 
the standing armies of the Empire, seems to 
have been the old one, the centuidons passing 
up by a lower stage through all 10 cohorts, 
and the higher stage always beginning in 
the tenth. The fii’st centurion of each 
cohort probablj!' led it, and was admitted to 
the council of war. The promotion usually 
ceased with the advancement to the rank of 
primipilns. If a centurion who had reached 
this point did not choose to retire, he was 
employed on special services, as commandant 
of a fortress for instance. Under the 
Empire, however, exceptional cases occurred 
of promotion to higher posts. 

Ceplialus (Gr. KSpthdlGs). In Greek mytho- 
logy the son of Hermes and Herse, the daugh- 
ter of Oecrops king of Athens. According to 
another story he was son of Deion of Phocis 
and Diomede, and migi-ated from Phocis to 
ThSricus in Attica. He was married to 
Procris, the daughter of Erechtheus, and 
lived with her in the closest affection. But 
while hunting one day in the moiintaina, he 
was carried away for his beauty by Eos, the 
goddess of the dawm. To estrange his wife’s 
heart from him, Eos sent him to her in the 
form of a stranger, who, by the offer of 
splendid presents, succeeded in making ber 
waver in her fidelity. Cephalus revealed 
himself, and Procris, in shame, fled to Crete, 
where she lived with Artemis as a huntress. 
Artemis (or, according to another story, 
Minus), gave her a dog as swift as the wind, 
and a spear that never missed its aim. On 
returning to Attica she met Cephalus hunt- 
ing. He failed to i-ecognise hei-, and offered 
his love if she would give him her dog and 
her ' spear. She then revealed hei'self, and, 
the balance of offence being thus redressed, 
the lovers were reconciled and x’eturned to 
their old happy life together. But Procris 
at last fell a victim to her jealousy. When 
Cephalus went out hunting, he used often 
to call on AiM'a, or the breeze, to cool his 
heat. Procris was told of this, and, sup- 
posing Aura to be some nymph, hid herself 
in a thicket to watch him. Hearing a 
rustling near him, and thinking a wild 
boast was in the thicket, Oephahxs took aim 
with the unerring spear which Procris had 
given him, and .slew his wife. Eor this 
murder he was banished, and fled to Boeotia. 
Here he assisted Amphitryon in the chase , 


of the Tauraossian fox; and both his dog 
and the hunted animal were turned to stone 
by Zeus. Subsequently he joined Amphi- 
tryoxi in his expedition against the Teleboas, 
and, according to one account, became 
sovereign of the Oopliallenians. According 
to another he put an end to his life by leap- 
ing from the promontory of Leixcate, on 
which he had founded a temple to Ajjollo. 

Cephens (Gr, Keplieus). (1) The son of 
Belus, king of yEthiopia, husband of Oassio- 
pea and father of Andromeda, {See Andro- 
meda.) 

(2) Son of Ateus, king of Tegoa and bro- 
ther of Auge (see Telephus). Ho fell with 
his twenty sons when fighting on the side 
of Heracles against Hippocoon of Sparta. 

Cephisodotiis (Gr. KepMsndQtos), A. 
Greek artist, born at Athens, and connected, 
with the family of Praxiteles. He flourishedi 
towards the end of the 4tli centuiy b.o.. 
The celebrated statue nowin the Glyptothek, 
at Munich, representing Eirene with the 
infant Plutus in her arms, is probably a. 
copy of a work by Oephisodotus {see cut, 
under Eirene). There wuvS another Cephi- 
sodotus, a contemporary of his, and the son. 
of Praxiteles, tvlio was likewi.se in high, 
repute as a sculptor. 

Cer (Gr. Ker). In Greek mythology, a. 
goddess of death, especially of violent death 
in battle. In Hesiod .she is the daughter of 
Nyx (night), and sister of Moros (the. 
doom of death), Hypnos (sleep), and Dreams. 
The poets commonly speak of several Keres,. 
goddesses of different kinds of death. Homer 
and Hesiod represent them as clothed in 
garments stained by human blood, and drag- 
ging the dead and wounded about on the 
field of battle. Every man has his allotted 
Doom, which overtakes him at the appointed 
time. Achilles alone lias two, with the. 
power to choose freely between them.. In 
later times the Keres are represented 
generally as powers of destruction, and as 
as.sociated with the Erinyes, goddesses of' 
revenge and retribution, 

Cerberus (Gr. Kerhcr6s). In Greek laytho- 
logy, the three-headed dog, with .hair of 
snakes, son of Typhadn and Echidna, vdio 
watches the entrance of the lower world. 
He gives a friendly greeting to all who enter, 
but if any one attempts to go out, he seizes 
him and holds Mm fast. When HerStoles.^at 
the command of Euiystheus, brought _him 
from below to the upper world, the poison- 
ous aconite sprang up from the foam of hie 
mouth. {See the cuts to the article Hades.). 
; CercHs (Gr. Kerkls). See Theatre. 
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€erc|r6ii (Gr. Kerlcyon), In Greek mytho- 
lo"}’- the soil of Poseidon, and father of 
Alope, who lived at Eleusis, and compelled 
all passers-by to wrestle with him. He was 
conquered and slain by the young Theseus, 
who gave the kingdom of Eleusis to his 
grandson, Hippothoon. {See Alope, and 
Theseus.) 

Certialia. See Ceres. 

Ceres. An old Italian goddess of agri- 
culture. The Ceres who was worshipped at 
Rome is, however, the same as the Greek 
Demeter. Her cultits was introduced under 
the Italian name at the same time as that 
of Dionysus and Persephone, who in the 
same vray received the Italian names of 
Liber and Libera. It was in 496 b.c,, on the 
occa.sion of a drought, that the Sibylline 
books ordered the introduction of the wor- 
ship of the three deities. This worship was 
so decidedly Greek that the temple dedi- 
cated on a spur of the Aventine in 490 b.c., 
over the entrance to the Circus, was built 
in Greek style and by Greek artists; and 
the service of the goddess, founded on the 
Greek fable of Demeter and Persephone, 
was performed in the Greek tongue by 
Italian women of Greek extraction. The 
worshippers of the goddess were almost 
exclusively plebeian. Her temple was placed 
under the care of the plebeian mdiles, who 
(as overseers of the corn market) had their 
official residence in or near it. The fines 
which they imposed went to the shrine of 
Cei’es, so did the property of persons who 
had offended against them, or against the 
tribunes of the plehs. J ust as the Patricians 
-entertained each other wdth mutual hospi- 
talities at the Megalesian games (April 4-10), 
so did the Plebeians at the Ceredlia, or games 
introduced at the founding of the temple of 
Ceres. Those held in later times -were given 
by the ^diles from the 12th-19th April, and 
another festival to Ceres, held in August, 
was established before the Second Punic 
"War. This was celebrated by women in 
honour of tlie reunion of Ceres and Proser- 
pina. After fasting for nine days, the women, 
clothed in white, and adorned with crowns of 
ripe ears of corn, offered to the goddess the 
•jirstfruits of the harvest. After 191 b,o. a 
fast {iciunttmi Cereris) was inti-oduced by 
command of the Sibylline hooks. This was 
originally observed every four years, but in 
later times was kept anmially on the -4th of 
October. The native Italian worship of 
Ceres was probably maintained in its purest 
form in the country. Here the cpuntiy, 
offered Ceres a sow {porca proectddn&a) 


before tlie beginning of the harvest, and 
I dedicated to her the first cuttings of the 
I corn {prccmctvmn). {See Demeter.) 

I Ceryx (Gr. Keryx), The son of PandrQsos 
and Hermes, and the ancestor of the Keryces 
■ of Eleusis {see Oertx, 2). Herse (or Ei-.sS) 
was mother, by Hermes, of the beautiful 
, Oephalus {see Cephalus). She had a sipecial 
festival in her honour, the ArrliSphona {see 
Arrepiioria). AgraulSs, mother of Al- 
cippe, by Ares, was said in one story to 
have thrown herself down from the citadel 
during a war to save her country. It was, 
accordingly, in her precincts on the Acro- 
polis that the young men of Athens, when 
they received their spears and shield, s, took 
their oath to defend their countiy to the 
death, invoking her name with those of the 
Charites Auxo and HegSmone. According 
to another story, Athene entrusted Erich- 
thonius to the keeping of the three sisters 
in a closed chest, with the command that 
they were not to open it. Agraulos and 
Herse disobeyed, went mad, and threw 
themselves down from the rocks of the 
citadel, 

Ceryx (Gr. KSryx). (1) The Greek name 
for a herald. In the Homeric age the kcryx 
is the official servant of the king, who 
manages his household, attends at his meals, 
assists at sacrifices, summons the assem- 
blies and maintains order and tranquillity 
in them. He also acts as ambassador to the 
enemy, and, as such, his person is, both in 
ancient times and ever afterwards, inviol- 
able. In historical times the herald, be- 
sides the part which he plays in the politi- 
cal transactions between different cities, 
appeal's in the service of the gods. He an- 
nounces the sacred truce observed at the 
public festivals, commands silence at reli- 
gious services, dictates the forms of pi-ayer 
to the assembled community, and pei'forms 
many services in temples where there is 
only a small staff of attendants, especially 
by assisting in the saciifices. He has also 
a great deal to do in the .service of the 
State, At Athens, in particular, one or 
more heralds were attached to the various 
officials and to the government boards. It 
was also the herald’s business to summon 
the council and the public assembly, to re- 
cite the prayer before the commencement of 
business, to command silence, to call upon 
the speaker, to summon the parties in a 
lawsuit to attend the court, and to act in 
general as a public crier. As a rule, the 
heralds were taken from the poor, and the 
low;er orders. At Athens they had a salaiy, 
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and took their meala at the public expense, 
with the ofiicials to whom they were at- 
taclied. On the herald’s staff (Gr. kCry- 
keion, Lat. cMuce'us), see Hekmes. 

(2) In Greek mythologj', t].ie son of 
Hermes, the herald of the gods, by Agraulos 
the daughter of Cecrops, or (according to 
anotlier story) of Eumolpus, and ancestor of 
the Eleusinian family of the Kerykes, one 
of whose members always performed the 
functions of a herald at the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Cetra. The light shield of the Roman 
auxiliaries. (8ce Shield.) 

Ceyx (Gr. Keyx). In Greek mythology, (1) 
A king of Trachis, the friend and nephew 
of Heracles. (See Heracles.) 

(2) The son of Heosphoros or the Morn- 
ing-Star, and the nymph Phflonis ; the 
husband of AlkJ’Sne or HalkjiQne, daughter 
of the Thessalian iEoius. The pair were 
arrogant enough to style themselves Zeus 
and Hera, and were accordingly changed 
respectively by Zeus into the birds of the 
same name, a diver and a kingfisher. 
Another story confused Ceyx with the king 
of Trachis, and dwelt on the tender love of 
the pair for each other. Ceyx is drowned 
at sea, and Alcyone finds his body cast up 
upon his native shore. The gods take pity 
on her grief, and change the husband and 
wife into kingfishers (alcydnes), whose affec- 
tion for each other in the pairing season was 
proverbial. Zeus, or, according to another 
story, the wind-god iEoius (sometimes repi-e- 
sented as the father of Alcyone), bids the 
winds rest for seven days before and after 
the shortest daj^, to allo-w the kingfishers to 
sit on their eggs by the sea. Hence the 
expression “halcyon days,” applied to this 
season. Deedalion, the brother of Ceyx, 
was turned into a hawk, when he threw 
himself from a rook on Parnassus in grief 
at the death of his daughter ChiSne. 

Clialciis (Gr. Chalkous). See Cohstage 

Chaldffii. See Astrology, 

Chaos. According to Hesiod, the yawn- 
ing, unfathomable abyss which was the first 
of all existing things. Prom Chaos arose 
Gaia (Earth), Tartarus (Hell), and Eros 
(Love). Chaos bore Er6bus and Mght;- 
from their union sprang JdXhBr and HemSra 
(Sky and Day), The conception of Chaos 
as the confused mass out of which, in the 
beginning, the separate forms of things 
arose, is 'erroneous, and belongs to a later . 
period, 

Chasremon. A Greek tragedian, who 
fiourished at Athens about 380 B,C.. His 


style was smooth and picturesque, but his 
plays were artificial, and better adapted for 
reading than for performance. A few frag- 
ments of them remain, which show some 
imaginative powei*. 

Chairs and Seats. Of these there was 
a great variety in the ancient world, some 
with, and some without, .supports for the 
head and back. The latter sort (Gr. 
diphroSj Lat. sella,) w&re mostly low, and 


BiriiKOS oa SEIiLA. 
(From Greek Vases.) 


CHA-inS. 

(From Greek Vases.) 


TIIBOIU3. 

(Zeus, Com of Elis.) 

were supported sometimes on four upiight 
legs, sometimes on feet arranged and shaped 
like a sawing stool (see cuts). The seat 
being made of leather straps, the chair could, 
in, the latter case, be folded up and carried 
by a servant. A chair of this kind, made of 
ivory, was one of the insignia of the cu.i*ule 
magistrates at Rome (see Sella Odrulis). 
The official chair of the Roman magis- 
trates was always without a back. Stools 
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without backs were also used by mechanics, 
soldiers, and boys at school. The backed 
chairs ordinarily in use much resembled our 
modern chairs. They generally had a slop- 
ing back, sometimes arched out in the centre 
{see cuts). Chairs of this form were made 
for women and invalids; and the cathedra 
or professor’s chair was of the same descrip- 
tion. The Greek thronos and the Latin 
HoUum were seats of honour. They were 
lofty, and had footstools accordingly ; the 
back was high and straight, the logs were 
upright, and there were arms at the sides. 
The Roman pater familias^ when giving 
his clients their morning audience, sat in 
a solium. Seats were not always stuffed, 
but cushions were put on them, and cover- 
ings on the backs. Chair.s were made of 
metal and ivory, as well as of wood. 

Chares. (1) Chares of MltrjlenB. 

A Greek historian, court-marshal of 
Alexander the Great. He was the 
author of a comprehensive work, con- 
taining at least ten books, upon the 
life, chiefly the domestic life, of this 
monarch. This history had the repu- 
tation of being trustworthy and in- 
teresting. Only a few fragments of 
it remain, 

(2) Chares of Lindds in Rhodes, 

A Greek artist, a pupil of Lysippus, 

In 278 B.C. he produced the largest 
statue known in antiquity, the colos- 
sal image of the sun, 280 feet high, 
placed at the entrance of the harbour 
of Rhodes, and general^ known as 
the Colossus of Rhodes, This was 
destroyed by an earthqiiake as early 
as 222 B.C. Tlie thumbs wmre thicker than 
the average span of a man’s hand, the 
fingers lai-ger than many ordinary statues. 

Chariots, (1) Greek. The racing chariots 
in use at the public games require especial 
mention. These preserved the form of the 
war-chariots of the heroic age, made to 
carry the warrior and his charioteer {see 
cut). They were also used at Rome in 
the games of the circus and in festal 
processions. The chariot had two low 
wheels, usually with four spokes each. On 
these rested the car {see cut), eliiptically 
shaped in front, protected by a board 
rising to the knees of the driver in front, 
and sloping off to the rear, where the 
chai'iot was open. In the triumphal chariot 
of the Romans this hoard was breast high. 
At tlie end of the pole was fastened the yoke. 
This consisted either of a simple arched 
piece of wood, or of two rings connected 


by a cross-beam, and was fixed on the necks 
of the two horses or mules which were next 
to the pole. Sometimes a third and. fourth 
horse were attached by means of a rope 
passing from the neckband to a rail form- 
ing the top of the front board. It was 
indeed the universal cxXvStom in antiqxxity tO' 
make the two principal horses draw' bj' tlie 
yoke. It was only the extra horses that drew' 
by traces, and this ahvays at the side of the 
others, never in front of them. Carriages 
in ordinary use sometimes had two, some- 
times four wheels. They were used mostly 
for carrying burdens. Only women, as a 
rule, travelled in carriages; men usual. ly 
either walked or rode, thinking it affecta- 
tion to drive except in case of old age or 
illness. It was, however, customary at 
Athens and elsexvhere for a bride to be 


drawn to the house of the bridegTOom in a. 
carriage drawn by mules or oxen, sitting 
between the bridegroom and his friend. 

(2) Rome. Among the Romans we find a 
great variety of carriages in use, for trans- 
port, travelling and state ocea.sions. This 
variety is apparent in the number of differ- 
ent names, which cannot howevej' always 
be referred with certainty to the forma of 
carriage presented in woi'ks of art. The 
various kinds of tx'avelling-carriages must 
have been boiTowed from abroad, as is 
proved by their names. The reda^ for 
instance, came from Gaul. This was a four- 
wheeled travelling carriage for family and 
baggage, or for company. The c'isnmi and 
essSdtim were light two-wheeled convey- 
ances. The essedum was probably a Gaulish 
war-chariot, as the covinmis was a British 
war-chariot. The four-wheeled pilentum 
came also from Gaul. It was drawn by 
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mtiles and genei’ally used by the servants 
and snite. The pilentiim and eovinrms 
were used on state occasions. These were 
both covered carriages, the pilenta having 
four wheels, the covinnus two. The covin- 
mis often mentioned in the literature of the 
empire had four wheels, and resembled a 
reda. We must also mention the thensa, a 
chariot adorned with gold and ivory, in 
which the images of the gods and deified 
emperors, lying upon a cushion on a frame 
or a litter, were borne to the circus through 
the streets and the Eorum at the Circensian 
games. The use of carriages for travelling 
purposes was allowed in Eoman society, 
but there was very little driving in Rome 
itself. Married ladies were from very old 
times permitted the use of carpenta in the 
city, and to drive in pilenta to sacrifices 
and games. The privilege was said to 
have been granted them in acknowledgment 
of their contributions to the ransom of the 
city after it was burnt by the Gauls, b.c. 390. 
In 45 B.c. Cassar finally restricted their pri- 
vilege to the public sacrifices to which the 
Vestal Virgins, the married ladies, and the 
flamens also drove in pilenta. 

Men were strictly forbidden to drive in 
the city, except in two cases. A general 
at his triumph was borne to the circus in a 
gilded chariot drawn by four horses and in 
the procession which preceded the games of 
the circus, the magistrates rode in chariots 
drawn by two horses. Six horses were 
sometimes allowed to the emperor. Through- 
out the cities of the empire driving in the 
streets was generally forbidden in the first 
two centmies after Christ, At length, in 
the 3rd century, the use of a carriage was 
allowed as a privilege to the senators and , 
high imperial officials, who rode in carrUcce 
plated with silver. In later times private 
citizens were permitted to drive in these 
coaches. Wagons (the general name of 
which was plaustra) were, with certain ex- 
ceptions, forbidden by a law of Cgesar to 
ply between sunrise and the tenth hour (4 
in the afternoon), in view of the immense 
traffic in the streets. Some wagons had 
two, some four wheels. They were gener- 
ally drawn by oxen, asses, or mules. If 
they were meant to carry very heavy loads, 
the wheels would be made of one piece and 
without spokes. 

Charisius {Flavins Sosipater). A writer 
on, Latin grammar, who nourished towards 
the end of the 4tli century a.d. His Ats 
Grammdtica, a work in five hooks, imper- 
fectly preserved, is a compilationjmade with- 


out much intelligence, from the works of 
older scholars. Its value is derived fa’oin 
the numerous quotations it pi'eservos from 
the older Latin literature. 

CharitSs or Graces. Goddesses of grace, 
and of everything which lends charm and 
beauty to nature and human, life. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod they are the offspring of 
Zeus and the daughter of Oceanus and 
Eurynbme. Their names are Euphrosyne 
(joy), Thalia (bloom), and Aglaia (brilliance). 
Aglaia is the youngest, and the wife of 
Hephaestus. Eor the inspiration of the 
Graces was deemed as necessary to the 
plastic arts, as to music, poetry, science, 
eloquence, beauty, and enjoyment of life. 
Accordingly the Graces are intimate with, 
the Muses, with whom they live together on- 
Olympia. They are associated, too, with 
Apollo, Athene, Hermes, and Peitho, but- 
especially with Er5.s, Aphrodite, and Diony- 
sus. Bright and blithe-hearted, they were 
also called the daughters of the Sun and 
of .Egle (“ Sheen ”). Tliey were worshipped 
in conjunction with Aphrodite and Dionysus 
at Orchomenus in Boeotia, where their shrine 
was accounted the oldest in the place, and 
where their most ancient images were found 
in the shape of stones said to have fallen 
from heaven. It was here that the feast of 
I the Ckaritesia was held in their honour, 
with musical contests. At Sparta, as at 
Athens, two Charites only were worshipped, 
Cleta {Kleta) or Sound, and Phabnna or 
.Light ; at Athens their names were Auxo 
(Increase), and HegSmSne (Queeii)- It 
was by these goddesses, and by AgranlSs, 
daughter of Cecrops, that the Athenian 
youths, on receiving their spear and shield, 
swore faith to their country. The Charites 
were represented in the form of beautiful 
maidens, the three being generally linked 
hand in hand. In the older representations 
they are clothed j in the later they ai-e 
loosely clad or entirely undraped. 

Chariton, of Aphrodisias in Phrygia. 
The assumed name of the author of a Greek 
romance in eight books, on the fortunes of 
Chmreas and Callirrhoe. He was a Chris- 
tian, probably of the 4th century A.D. 
His treatment of the story is simple, but 
full of life and movement ; the narrative is 
easy and flowing, the language on the whole- 
natural and unadorned. 

Ch§.r6n. (1) In Greek mythology, the son 
of Er&bus and the Styx ; the dark and grisly 
old man in a black sailor’s cloak, who ferries, 
.the souls of the dead across the river of 
the lower world for the fare of an, dbdlos. 
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the promontory of MalSa in Laconia. Here 
he was wounded acci(ientally with a poisoned 
arrow by his friend Heracles, who was 
pursuing the flying Centaurs (see Pholus). 
To escape from the dreadful pain of the 
wound, he renounced his immortality in 
favour of Prometheus, and was set by 21eus 
among the stars as the constellation ArcJfe'r. 

Chiton. The undershirt worn by the 
Greeks, correspoaiding to the Homan tUntcn. 
Two kinds wore commonty distinguished, 
the short Doric chiton of wool (fig. 1) and 


The coin was put into the mouth of the 
dead for this purpose. {See Putuke Life.) 

(2) A Greek historian. {See Logographi.) 

Charybdis. See Scylla. 

Cheironifintia. See Mantike. 

Cheirotonia. A show of hands. The 
usual method of voting in Greek popular 
xTSsemblies, whether at political meetings 
or elections. In elections, the eJieirotonia 
was contrasted with tlie drawing of lots, 
which was usual since the time of Cleis- 
thene.s in the case of many offices. 

Chelidonis. See Aedon. 

Chiliarchiis. The leader of a division of 
1,000 men. {Sec Phalanx.) 

Chimsera. A fire-breathing monster of 
Lyoia, desti’oyed by Bellerophon. Accord- 
ing to Homer the Ghimgera was of divine 
origin. In front it was a lion, behind it 
was a serpent, and in the middle a goat, 
and, was brought up by Amisodarus as a 
plague for many men. Hesiod calls her the 
daughter of Typhaon and Echidna, and by 
Orthds the mother of the Sphinx and the 
Nemean lion. He describes her as large, 
swift-footed, strong, with the heads of a 
lion, and goat, and a serpent. In numerous 
works of art, as in statues, and the coins of 
Corinth, Si'c5mn, and other cities, the Ohi- 
lUEera is generally represented as a lion, 
with a goat’s head in the middle of its back, 
and tail ending in a snake’s head. The 
bronze Ohimsera of Arretiuin, now in Flor- 
ence, is a very celebrated work of art. 
Even in antiquity the Ohimsera was re- 
garded as a symbol of the volcanic character 
of the Lycian soil. 

Chlone. (1) Daughter of BSreas and 
Oreithyia, mother of Eiimolptis by Posei- 
don. {See Eumolpus.) 

(2) Daughter of Dgedalion, mother of 
Philammon bj'- Apollo, and of Autolycus by 
Hermes. She was slain by Artemis for 
venturing to compare her own boauty with 
that of the goddess. {See D^edalion.) 

Chiron. A Centaur, son of Cronus and the 
Ocean nymph Philyra. By the Naiad nymph 
Chariclo he was father of Endeis, wife of 
iEucus, the mother of Peleus and TeMmon, 
arid grandmother of Achilles and Ajax. He 
is represented in the fable as wise and just, 
while the other Centaurs are wild and un- 
civilized. He is the master and instructor 
of the most celebrated heroes of Greek 
stoiy, as Actfeon, Jason, Castor, Polydeuces, 
Achilles, and Asclepius, to whom he teaches 
the art of healing. Driven by the L^plthse 
from his former dwelling-place, a cave at 
the top of Pelion, he took up his abode on 


( 1 ) SOI.D1EU IN A 

DOUIC CHITON-. ( 2 ) DOUBT.B CHITON. 

(Bas-i'elieffromMiiller’s (Bronze statnoUe from Hercu- 
Denlcm. I. taf. sxis,) lanemn, iu Naples Museum.) 

the long Ionic tunic of linen, which was 
worn at Athens down to the time of 
Pericles. The chiton consisted of an ob- 
long piece of cloth, wrapped round the 
body. One arm was passed through a hole 
in the closed side, while the two corners 
were joined together by a clasp on the 
shoulder. The garment, which thus hung 
down open on one side, was fastened to- 
gether at both corners, or sometimes sewn 
together below the hips. At the waist it 
was confined by a belt. In course of time 
short sleeves were added to the arm-holes. 
Sleeves reaching to the wrist were by the 
Gi'eeks regarded as effeminate ; but they 
were worn by the Phrygians and Medians, 
and often appear on monuments as part of 
the dress of Orientals. The chiton worn 
on both shoulders was distinctive of free 
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men. Workmen, sailors and slaves wore 
a, cMton -with one armhole only for tho left 
arm, while the right arm and right breast 
were loft nnooverod. This was called the 
.cof;5mts. Country folk wore a chiton of 
skins. The chiton woim by Doric ladies 
was a long garment like a chemise, slit up- 
•wards on both sides from the hips and held 
together by clasps at the shoulders. In the 
ease of young girls it was fastened up so 
high that it hardly reached the knees. For 
tlie rest of Greece the usual dress of a lady 
■was the Ionian chiton ^ long, broad, reaching 
to the feet in many folds, and only drawn 
up a .short distance by the girdle. From 
this long ladies’ chiton was developed the 
double chiton^ a very long and broad piece 
of cloth, folded together round the body, 
•and fastened with clasps at the shoulders. 
It was folded double round the breast and 
back, and was open or fastened with clasps 
•on the right side, and fell simply down to 
the feet. Sometimes the open side was 
sewn together from the girdle to the lower 
edge. For the garments worn over the 
chiton see Himatiojst, Chlamys, and Tei- 
BON. 

Chlamjrs. An outer 
garment introduced at 
Athens from Thessaly 
and Macedonia. It con- 
sisted of an oblong piece 
of woollen cloth thro-wn 
over the left shoulder, 
the open ends being 
fastened with clasps 
on the right shoulder. 

The clilamys was worn 
“by ejyhebl ; it was also 
the uniform of general 
officers, like the palu- 
ddmentwn. as it was 
called in later times 
among the Romans. It 
commonly served as an 
overcoat for travelling, 
hunting, and military 
service. {8ee cut.') 

Chloris. (1) 'The 
personification of the 
spring season, and god- 
dess of flowers, the wife of Zephyrus, mother 
of CarpSs (“ Fruit ”). She was identified by 
the Romans with Flora, (See Flora, ), 

(2) Daughter of Araphion of Orchdmenus, 
wife of Helens, mother of Hestor and 
Pei'iclymgnus. (See Peeiclymenus.) 

Chcerllus. (1) An Athenian dramatist,, 
one of 'the oldest Attic tragedians, .who' 


appeared as a writer' as earty as 520 e.o. 
He was a rival of Pratinas, Pinyniclius and 
iEschylus. His favourite line seOms to have 
been the satyric drama, in which he 'was 
long a popular writer. 

(2) A Greek epic poet, born in Samos 
about 470 B.O., a friend of Herodotus, and 
afterwards of the Spartan Lysaiider. He 
lived first at Athens and afterwards at tho 
court of King Arehelaiis of Macedonia, 
whei ’0 he was ti-eated with great consider- 
ation, and died about 400 B.C, He was tho 
first epic poet who, feeling that the old 
mythology was exhausted, votitured to 
treat a historical subject of immediate in- 
terest, the Persian wars, in an epic entitled 
Persets. According to one account the poem 
was read in the schools with Homer. The 
few fragments that remain show that it did 
not lack talent and merit ; but little regard 
was paid to it by posterity. 

(3) Choerilus of Idsos in Caria, This 
OhcBrilus was also an epic poet, who accom- 
panied Alexander the Great, Alexander 
promised him a gold piece for every good 
verse he wrote in celebration of his achieve- 
ments, but declared that he would rather 
be the Thersites of Homer than the Achilles 
of Ohoerilus. 

Ch6es. Bee Dionysia. 

Chdrus. The word chords in Greek meant 
a mimber of persons who performed songs 
and dances at religious festivals. When 
the drama at Athens was developed from 
the dithyrambic choruses, the chorus was 
retained as the chief element in the Diony- 
siac festival. {See Tragedy.) Witli the 
old dramatists the choi-al songs and dances 
much preponderated over the action proper. 
As the form of the drama developed, the 
sphere of the chorus was gradually limited, 
so that it took the comparatively subordi- 
nate position which it occxipies in the ex- 
tant tragedies and comedies. The function 
of the chorus repre.sented by its leader was 
to act as an ideal public, more or less con- 
nected with the drdmdtis It 

might consist of old mori and women or of 
maidens. It took an interest in the occur- 
rences of the drama, watched the action 
■with (juiet sympathy, and sometimes in- 
terfered, if not to act, at least to advise, 
comfort, exhort, or give warning. At the 
critical points of the action, as we should 
say -'in the entr'actes^ it performed long 
lyiioal pieces with suitable action of danco 
and gesture. In the better times of the 
drama these songs stood in dose connexion 
with the action; but even izi EuripJdes this 
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connexion is sometimes loose, and with the 
later tragedians, after tlie time of AgS-thon, 
the choral performance sank to a mere in- 
termezzo. The style of the chorus was 
distinguished from that of the dialogue 
partly by its complex lyrical form, partly 
by its language, in which it adopted a mix- 
ture of Attic and Doric forms. The proper 
place of the chorus was on the orchestra, 
on different pai'ts of which, after a solemn 
march, it remained until the end of the 
piece drawn up, while standing, in a square. 
During the action it seldom left the orchestra 
to re-appear, and it was quite exceptional 
for it to appear on the stage. As the per- 
formance went on the chorus would change 
its place on the orchestra ; as tlie piece re- 
quired it would divide into semi-choruses 
and perform a variety of artistic movements 
and dances. The name of Emmcleia was 
given to the tragic dance, which, thougli 
not lacking animation, had a solemn and 
measured character. The comedy had its 
burlesque and often indecent performance 
called Cordax ; the satyric drama its Sicin- 
nis, representing the wanton movements of j 
satyrs. The songs of the choruses, too, had 
their special names. The first ode per- 
forzned by the entire body was called pdro- 
dos ; the pieces izzterveniug between the 
parts of the play, stdsima ; the songs of 
mourning, in which the chorus took part 
with the actors, commoi. The number of 
the members (clioreidai) was, in tragedies, 
•originally twelve, and after Sophocles fifteen. 
This was probably the number allowed in 
the satyx’io drama ; the chorus in the Old 
Oomedy mzizibered twenty-four. 

The business of getting the members of 
the chorus together, paying them, maintain- 
ing them during the time of practice, and 
generally equipping them for perfoi'mance, 
was i*egarded as a LUurgia, or public ser- 
vice, and devolved on a wealthy private 
citizen called a GhorSgus, to whom it was a 
matter of considerable trouble and exizense. 
We kitow from individual instances that 
the cost of tragic chorus might imn up to 
30 minos (about £100), of a comic chorus 
to 16 ininse (about £53). If victorious, the 
QhGvEgiis received a crown' and a finely 
wrought tripod. This he either dedicated, 
with an inscription, to some deity as a 
zuemorial of his triumph, or set up on a 
marblo structure built for the purpose in 
the form of a temple, in a street named 
the Street of Tripods, from the nunaber of 
tliese monuments which were erected there. 
■One of these memorials, put zip by a cei’tain ! 


Lysicrates in 335 B.C., still z’emaius. {See 
Lysiceates.) After the Poloponnesiau war 
the prosperity of Athens declined so much 
that it was often difficult to find a sufficient 
number of choy'vgi to supply the festivals. 
The State therefore had to take the business • 
upon itself. But many choruses came to an 
end altogether. This was the case with tlie 
comic chorus in the later years of Aristo- 
phanes; and the poets of the Middle and 
New Comedy accordingly dropped the chorus. 
This explains the fact that there is nO' 
chorus in the Roman comedy, which is an 
imitation of the New Comedy of the Greeks. 
In their tragedies, however, imitated from 
Greek originals, the Romans retained the 
chorus, wWch, as the Roman theatre had nO’ 
orcMstra, was placed on the stage, and as a 
I’ule pei'formed between the acts, but some-- 
times duz'ing the performance as well. 

Choregus, ChoreutSB. See. Chorus. 

Chorizontes. See Homer, 

Chresnzologi. See Mantike. 

Chrysaor. Son of Poseidon and Medusa, , 
brother of Pegasus, and father of the three- 
headed giant Geryozi and Echidna by the 
Ocean-Nymph Callirrli5e. 

Chrysefs. The daughter of Chryses, , 
priest of Apollo at Chryse. She was . 
carried away by the Greeks at the con- 
quest of her native city, and allotted to ■ 
Agamemnon. Agamemnon having refused 
the father's proffei'ed ransom, Apollo visited 
the Greek camp with pestilence until Aga- 
memnon gave her back without payment. 
{See Trojan" War.) 

Chrysippus. (1) Son of Pelops and the 
Nymph AxiSche, murdered by his .step- 
brothers Atreus and Thyestes, who were 
conseqtiently banished by Pelops. 

(2) A Greek philo.sopher of Tar.sus or Soli 
in Cilicia (about 282-206 B.C.). At Athens 
he was a pupil of the Stoic Cleanthes, and 
his successor in the chair of the Stoa. 
Owing to the thorough way in which he 
developed the sy.stem, he is almost entitled 
to be called the second founder of the Stoic 
school ; and, indeed, thei’e was a sajdng 
“Had there been no Chrysippus, there had 
been no Stoa.” The author of more than 
705 books, he was one of the most prolific- 
writers of antiquity, but his style was 
marred by great prolixity and carelessness. 
Only a few fragments of his writings smwive. 

Chthonla. (1) Daughter of Erechtheus 
of- Athens, who was sacrificed by her father ■ 
to gain the victory over the men of Eleusis... 
{See Erechtheus.) 

, (2) An epithet of Demeter {q. 
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Clitlioiiiaa Gods (from Chthdn, the earth). 
'The deities who rule under the earth or 
who are connected with the lower world, as 
Hades, Pluto, Persephone, Demeter, Diony- 

■ sns, Hecate, and Hermes, 

Chytroi (Peast of Pots) the third day of 
■the Anthesteria. (Sec Dionysia.) 

Cicero. (1) Marcus Tullius Cicero. The 
celebrated Roman orator, born at Arpinum, 
Januaiy 3rd, 106 B.C. He was son of Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero and Helvia, his family 
being of equestrian rank, but not yet 
ennobled by office. With his brother 
Quintus he received his education in Rome, 
wliere he soon had an opportunity of hear- 
ing and admiring the two most celebrated 
'Orators of the day, Orassus and Antonins. 
He took the tdga virtlis in 90 B.O., and, 
while practising rhetorical exercises, de- 
voted himself with ardour to the stud}’' of 
law. In 89 he served on his first campaign 
in the Marsian War. After this he began 
his studies in philosophy, mainly under the 
jguidance of the Academic philosopher, 
Philo of Larissa. The presence of the 
Rhodian rhetorician Molo in Rome, and 
afterwards the instruction in dialectic given 
him by the Stoic Diodotus, gave him the 
• opportunity he desired for furthering his 
training as an orator. Having thus care- 
fully prepared himself for his future voca- 
tion during the period of the civil distur- 
: bailees, he started on his career as an orator 
-under Sulla’s dictatorship. He began 'with 
civil or private cases. One of his earliest 
■speeches, the Pro Quinctio, still survives. 
This oration [in which he defends his client 
on the question of his conduct in a partner- 
ship] he delivered in 81 B.G., in his 26th 
.year. In the following year he first appeared 
in a ca,usa puhllea^ and not on the side of 
the prosecution, the usual course for begin- 
ners, but on that of the defence. His client 
was Sextus Roscius of Ameria, accused of 
murdering his own father. This speech laid 
the foundation of Cicero’s fame, and not 
•only because it was successful. People ad- 
mired the intrepidity with which Cicero 
stood up against Chrysogonns, the favourite 
of the omnipotent dictator. 

In the following year, for the sake of his 
delicate health, Cicero started on a two years’ 
tour in Greece and Asia, taking every oppor- 
tunity of finishing his education as a philo- 

■ sopher and orator. For philosophy he had 
recourse to the most celebrated professors at , 
Athens : for rhetoric he %vent to Rhodes, to 
his former instructor, Molo, In B.O, 77 he 
[returned to Rome, his healih restored, and 


his intellect matured. In this year he mar- 
ried Terentia. His career as an advocate 
he pursued with such success that he vvas 
unanimously elected qxijestor in 76 b.c. 
He was stationed at Lilybceum, in Sicily, 
and administered his office unimpeachably. 
After his return he oiitei’ed the senate, and 
developed an extraordinary activity as a 
speakei’. In consequence he wa.s elected to 
the curule ssdileship in 70 b.c. It was in 


* cicEKo {Madrid). 
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this year that the Sicilians, rememberiTig 
the conscientiousness and unselfishness he 
had displayed in his quesstorship, begged 
him to lead the prosecution against Verres. 
iPor three years this man had, in . the most 
infamous manner, ill-treated and plundet-ed 
the, province. Cicero had to contend with 
,ali kinds of hindrances thrown in Ids way 
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liy the aristocratic friends of Verres, By 
the Dlvlndti.o in Ccecilium he had to make 
good his claims to prosecute against those 
of Ca^oilius Kiger. The defence was led by 
the most famous orator of the day, Horten- 
sius. But Cicero managed to collect such a 
mass of evidence, and to mai’shal it with 
such ability, that after the actio jprima, or 
first hearing, Verres foiind it advisable to 
retire into voluntary exile. The unused 
material Cicero worked up into an actio se~ 
cunda in five speeches. The whole proceed- 
ing made him so popular that, spoiled as the 
multitude was, no one complained of his 
economical expenditure on the games during 
his jsdileship. He was unanimously elected 
prajtor in 67 b.g. In this office he made 
his first political speech in 66, successfully 
defending the proposal of the tribune 
Manilius to give Pompeius the command 
in the Mithridatic war, with unprecedented 
and almost absolute power. 

In 64 B.c. he came forward as candidate 
for the consulship, and was successful, in 
spite of the efforts of his enemies. He owed 
his success to the support of the nobility, 
who had hitherto regarded him, as a homo 
novus^ with disfavour, but had come to re- 
cognise him as a champion of the party of 
order. He obtained the office, as he had the 
rest, suo anno, that is in the first year in 
which his candidature was legally possible. 
The danger with which Catiline’s agitation 
was threatening the State, determined Cicero 
to offer a vigorous opposition to everything 
likely to disturb public order. With this 
view he delivered three speeches, in which 
he frustrated the agrarian proposals of the 
tribune Serviliiis Rullu.s, He also led 
tlie defence of the aged Rabirius, whom 
the leaders of the democratic party, to 
excite the people against the senate, had 
prosecnted for the murder of Saturninus 
thirty-six years before. To avoid the 
danger and excitement of a fresh consular 
election for 62, he undertook the defence of 
the consul designatus L. Murena, on the 
charge of hrihery ; and this, although the 
accusers of Murena numbered among them 
Cicero’s best friends, and, indeed, rested 
their case upon the very law by which 
Cicero had himself proposed to increase 
the penalties for bribery. The conspiracy 
of Catiline gave Cicero an opportunity of 
displaying in the most hrilliant light his 
acuteness, his energy, his patriotism, and 
even his power as an orator. He discovered 
the conspiracy, and helped largely to 
suppress it by the execution of the chief 


conspirators, who had remained behind in 
Rome, 

Cicero’s consulship marks the climax of 
his career. He received, it is true, the 
honourable title of pater patrice ; hut, a 
few weeks later, he had a clear ■warning of 
what he had to expect from the opposite 
party in the way of reward for his services. 
When laying down his o-ifice he vras about 
to make a speech, giving an account of 
his administration. The tribune Metellus 
Nepos interrupted him, and insisted on his 
confining himself to the oath usual on the 
occasion. In the following year he had 
opportunities for displaying his eloquence- 
in the defence of P, Coimelius Sulla and the 
poet Archias. B\it he was often attacked, 
and had, in particular, to meet a new danger 
in the hostility of Oiodius Fulcher, whose 
mortal hatred only too soon hit upon a 
chance of sating itself. Cicero would not 
accede to the plans of Csesar, Pompey and 
Crassus, but offered them a strenuous re- 
sistance. He deceived himself as to his 
own political importance, and refused to 
quit the city except under compulsion. The 
triumvirs accordingly abandoned him to the 
vengeance of Clodius. Clodius was elected 
tribune of the plehs in 58 b.O., and at once- 
proposed that any person should be made 
an outlaw, who should have put Roman 
citizens to death without trial. Cicero met 
the charge by retiring into voluntary exile 
early in April, 58. He went to Thessa- 
lonfca and Macedonia, where he found a 
safe retreat at the house of the epteestor 
Plancius. The sentence was, however, pro- 
nounced against him ; his house on the 
Palatine was burnt down, his country 
houses plundered and desfcroj^ed, and even, 
his family maltreated. It is true that, as- 
early as the next year, he wms recalled with 
every mark of distinction, and welcomed in 
triumph by the people on his entrance into 
Rome at the beginning of September. But 
his political activity was crippled by the 
power of the triumvirs. His fear of Clodius 
forced him to comply with their commands 
as a means of keeping in their good graces. 
But all this only stimulated him to show 
greater energy as an orator. His chief 
efforts were put forth in defending his- 
friends, when prosecuted political an- 
tagonists, as, for instance, Ptrblius Sestius 
in 56 B.C., G-nEsus Plancius in 54, Titus 
Annius Milo in 52. His defence of the 
latter, accused of the murder of Oiodius, 
was unsuccessful. It was at this period 
that he began to apply himself to literature. 
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In 53 B.C. he was elected augur ; from July, 
51, to J uly, 50, he administered the province 
of Cilicia as proconsul. In this capacity, 
his clemency, uprightness and iinselfishness 
won for him the greatest respect. For his 
conduct in a campaign against the robber 
tribes of Mount Amauus he was honoured 
by the title of Imperdtor, a public thanlrs- 
giving, and the jirospect of a triumph. 

He landed in Italy towards the end of 
iSTovember, b.c. 60, and found that a breach 
between Pompey and Csesar was inevitable. 
The civil -war broke out in the next year, 
and, after long hesitation, Cicero finally 
decided for Pompey, and followed him to 
Greece. But after the battle of Pharsiilus, 
in which ill-health, prevented him from 
taking a part, he deserted his friends, and 
crossed to Brundisium. Here he bad to 
wait a whole year before Csesar pardoned 
him, and gave him leave to return to Rome. 
Caesar treated him with distinction and 
kindness, but Cicero kept aloof from public 
life. Nothing short of the calls of fidend- 
ship could induce him to appear in the 
courts, as he did for Marcellus, Ligarius, 
and Deiotarus. The calamities of his 
country ; his separation from his wife 
Terentia, in 46 b.c., after a married life 
of thirty-three years ; his hasty union with 
the jmung and wealthy Publilia, so soon to 
be dissolved; the unhappy marriage and 
death of his favourite daughter Tullia ; all 
this was a heavy affliction for him. He 
iound some consolation in studying philo- 
sophy, and applying himself with energy to 
literary work. 

The murder of Ccesar on March 15th, 44 
B.C., roused liim from his retirement, though 
he had taken no actual part in the deed. 
His patriotism excited him once more to take 
an active part in public life, and his first aim 
was to effect a reconciliation of parties. He 
succeeded so far as to secure the passing of 
a general amnesty. But it was not long 
before the intrigues and the hostility of the 
Csesarian party forced him again to leave 
Rome. He was on. his way to Greece, 
when, at the end of Axigust, he was re- 
called, by false rumours, to the Capitol. 
In a moment of deep irritation against 
Antonins, he delivered, on the 2ad of Sep- 
tember, the first of his fourteen Philippic 
orations, so called after those of Demos- 
thenes. The second Philippic was never 
spoken, but published as a pamphlet; the 
last was delivered on the 21st April, B.c. 43. 
On the retirement of Antonins from Rome, 
Cicero found himself again playing a promi- 


nent part in politics. All the offoi-ts of his 
party to bring about a restoration of the 
ancient republican freedom centred in him. 
But, when Octaviauus disappointed the hopes 
which he had excited, and attached him- 
self to Antonins and Lepxdus in the secoud 
triumvirate, Cicero, now the chief man in 
the senate, was declared an outlaw. In- 
tending to fly to Macedonia, as he had done 
fifteen years before, he was overtaken by 
his pursuers near Caieta, and pixt to death 
on September 7th, 43 B.c,, sliortly before ho 
had completed his sixty-fourth yeai*. His 
head and lught hand were exposed on tlie 
rostra by Antoni us. 

Tho literary laboxirs of Cicero signalize 
an important adx%anc6 in tho development 
of Latin literature. It is not only that he 
is to be regarded as the creator of classical 
Latin prose. He was also the first writer 
who broke grexxnd, to any great extent, in 
fields of litei'atxxre which, before him, had 
remained almost xxutonched. He had in- 
sight enough to perceive that his vocation 
lay in the career of an orator. His industry, 
throughout his whole life, was untiring ; he 
was never blinded by success; to educate 
himself, and perfect himself in his art, was 
the object which he never lost sight of. 
His speeches, accordingly, give brilliant 
testimony to his combination of g6.nius with 
industry. Besides the fifty-seven speeches 
which sxxi-vive in a more or less complete 
shape, and the most important of which 
have been mentioned above, we have about 
twenty fragments of others, and the titles 
of thirty-five more. Cicero was justified in 
boasting that no orator had written so many 
speeches, and in such different styles, as 
himself [Orator, c. 29, 30]. These orations 
were partly political, partly forensic ; the 
latter being inostl 5 r on the side of the de- 
fence. Cicero was also the autlior of pane- 
gyrics, as that, for instance, upon Cato. 
With few exceptions, as the second av.tio 
against Yerres, the Pro Mtlonc, and the 
panegyrics, they were actually delivered, 
and pxxblished afterwards. Extending over 
thirty-eight years, they give an excelloxff 
idea of Oicei’o’s steady progress in the 
mastery of his art. They are of unequal 
merit, but everywhere one feels the touch of 
the born and cultivated orator. A wealth 
of ideas and of wit, ready acuteness, the 
power of making an obscure subject cleax- 
and a dry subject interesting, mastery of 
pathos, a tendency to luxuriance of lan- 
guage, generally tempered by good taste to 
' Ihe right measure, an xxnsnrpasfied tact in 
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the use of Latin idiom and expression, a 
wonderful feeling for the rhythm and sti'UC- 
ture of prose writing: these are Cicero's 
characteristics. With all the faults •which 
Ins contemporaries and later critics had to 
find with his speeches, Cicero never lost 
his position as the most classical represen- 
tative of Latin oratory, and he -was judged 
the eq[ual, or nearly the equal, of Demos- 
thenes. 

The knowledge which he had acquired in 
Ms practice as a speaker he turned to 
account in his writings on Rhetoric. In 
these he set forth the technical rules of the 
Greek writers, applying to them the results 
of his own experience, and his sense of the 
requirements of Latin oratory. Besides the 
two books entitled Rhetorica or De Inven- 
tione, a boyish essay devoid of all origina- 
lity, the most important of his works on 
this subject are : (1) The De Oratore, a 
treatise in three books, written 65 b.c. This 
■work, the form and contents of which are 
alike striking, is written in the style of a 
dialogue. Its subject is the training neces- 
saiy for an orator, the proper handling of 
his theme, the right style, and manner of 
delivery. (2) The Brutus, or DS Claris 
Ordtortbus, written in b.c. 46 ; a history of 
Latin oratory from the earliest period down 
to Cicero's own time, (3) The Orator, a 
sketch of the ideal orator, written in the 
same year as the Brutus. 

Cicero also devoted a large number of 
books to Greek philosophy, a subject which 
he was concerned to render accessible to 
his countrymen. His writings in this line 
lack depth and thoroughness ; but it must 
be said at the same time that he has the 
great merit of being the first Latin writer 
who treated these questions with taste and 
in an intelligible form, and who created a 
philosophical language in Latin. The frame- 
work which he adopts is usually that of the 
Aristotelian dialogue, though he does not 
always consistently adhere to it. It was 
not until after his fiftieth year that he 
began to write on philosophy, and in the 
years b.c. 45 and 44, when almost entirely 
excluded from politics, he developed an 
extraordinary activity in this direction. 
The following philosophical v/orks survive, 
either in whole or in part: (1) fragments, 
amounting to about one-third of the work, 
of the six books, De Be PubMcd, written 
B.c. 54-51, (2) Three books of an unfinished 
treatise, De Legihus, written about 52. 

t Parddoxa St&icdrum, a short treatment 
six Stoical texi;s, b.o. 46. (4) Hive 


hooks on the greatest good and the g-reatest 
I e%dl (De Flntbus Bonorum et McUonmi), 
I B.c. 45. This is the best of his pniloso- 
I phical works. (5) The second book of the 
I first edition, and the first book of the second 
edition, of the Acddetnim, B.O. 45. ^ (6) 
The five books of the Tusculan Disputations, 
B.c. 44. In the same year appeared (7) 
the De Natfira DtJorum, in three, and (8) 
the De DlvlnationS, in two books. (9) A 
fragment on the Stoical doctrine of Bate. 

I (10) The Cato Maior, or De SenectUte. 
(11) Lcelim, or De Amicifid. (12) De 
Officils, or On Ethics, in three books. 
Besides these, a whole series of philoso- 
phical and other prose writings by Cicero 
are known to us only in fragments, or by 
their titles. 

The multifarious nature of Cicero’s occu- 
pation as a statesman and an orator did 
not hinder him from keeping up a volu- 
minous correspondence, from which 864 
letters (including 90 addressed to Cicero) 
are preserved in four collections. These 
letters form an inexhaustible store of infor- 
mation, bearing upon Cicero’s own life as 
well as upon contemporary history in all 
its aspects. We have (1) The EpistMce ad 
FdnitUdres, in sixteen books, B.o. 63-43; 
(2) The Episttiloi ad AtUciim, in sixteen 
books, B.C. 68-43 ; (3) Three books of letters 
to his brother Quintus; (4) Two books of 
correspondence between Cicero and Brutus 
after the death of Csesar, the genuineness 
of which is [rightly] disputed. 

Cicero also made some attempts to write 
poetry, in his youth for practice, in his 
later life mainly from vanity. His youth- 
ful effort was a translation of Aratus, of 
which some fragments remain. After 63 
B.c. he celebrated his own consulship in. 
three hooks of verses, [He is a consider- 
able metrist, but not a real j)oet.] 

(2) Quinttis Tullius Cicero, the younger 
brother of Marcus, was born in b.c. 102. 
He was prsetor in 62, and legdtus to Caesar 
in Gaul and Britain from 64-52 b.c. In 
the civil war he took, the side of Pompey, 
but was pardoned by Caesar. In 43 he was 
made an outlaw, at the same timo as Ms 
brother, and in 42 was murdered in Rome. 
Like Marcus, he was a gifted man, and 
not unknown in literature, especially as a 
writer of history and poetry. In 54 b.c., 
for example, when engaged in tlie Gallic 
campaign, he wrote four tragedies in six- 
teen days, probably after Greek models. 
We have four letters of his, besides a short 
paper addressed to his brother in 64 B.o., 
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“On tlie line to be taken in canvassing for 
tliQ consnlsHp. 

Cinclus Allmeatns. See Annalists. 

Gmofcis CraMnus. /See Toga. 

Cinfras (Ktnyr&s), Supposed, in the 
Greek mythology, to have been king of 
Cyprus, the oldest priest of Aphrodite in 
Paphos, the founder of that city, and the 
ancestor of the priestly family of the Giny- 
radm. His wealth and long life, bestowed 
upon him by Aphrodite, were proverbial ; 
and from Apollo, who was said to be his 
father, he received the gift of song. He 
was accounted the founder of the ancient 
hymns sung at the services of the Paphian 
Aphrodite and of Adonis. Consequently 
he was reckoned among the oldest singers 
■and musicians, his name, indeed, being 
Phoenician, derived from kinnor, a harp. 
The story added that he was the father of 
Adonis by his own daughter MyiHia, and 
that, when made aware of the sin, he took 
;away his own life. 

Cippns. The Latin name for a sepulchral 
monument. The form of the cippus was 
•sometimes that of a pedestal with sev'^ral 
•divisions, supporting an upright oone, either 


was a recreation ground laid out by king 
Tarquinius Priscus in the valley botvv'-een 
the Palatine and Aventine hills, south of 
the Capitol. Its centre was marked by the 
altar of Consus. A second circus, called 
the Circus ¥ldm%n^us^ was built by the 
censor 0. Plaminius on the Campus Martius 
in 220 B.o. Several more were built during 
the imperial period, some of which can still 
be recognised in their ruined state. Such 


llctCORN ELIVS-Q. ’ 

: vl,tmivleg:>cvi 

* CIPPUS WITH PnALEH./E. 

(Olfcen : Ajiri. d’lmf. 1860 fcav. E, 4.) 

'pointed at the end, or entirely cylindrical ; 
-sometimes that of a cube with several pro- 
jections on its surface. {See cut here, and 
.also under SiGNUM.) 

Circe {Kirke) (a figure in Greek mytho- 
logy). A celebrated ma.gician, daughter 
■of the Sun {HBlios) and the Ocean nymph 
Perseis, sister of .^etes and Pasiphae. She 
•dwelt on the island of Ailsea. Por her meet- 
ing with Odysseus and the son she bore 
him, Telegonus, see Odysseus. 

Circus, Games of {Lud% Gircen8?,s). The 
name of' Gircm was given at Rome pur 
icxceUence to the Circus Maximus. This 


A, Caroerens B B, Met®. 

PLAN OP CIKCUS OE' MAXENTIUS. 
{On. the Fill Appia, near Rome.) 


is the Circus of Maxentiiis, erroneously 
called Circo di Caracalla (fig. 1). Similar 
racecourses existed in many other cities of 
the empire, c.gr., that still I'emaining amid the 
ruins of the town of Bovillm. The length of 
the Circus Maximus^ as enlarged by Omsar, 
was some 1,800 feet, its breadth some 350. The 
seats, whiehrose in a series of terraces, rested 
on a substructure consisting of three stories 
of arched,, vaults. The lower seats were of 
stone, the upper of wood. Round the out- 
side of the circus ran a building, containing 
booths and seats, as well as the enti'ances 
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t .0 the seats, the number of wliich amounted, 
in Cjesar’s time, to 150,000, and in the 
4:th century, after the building had been 
repeatedly enlarged, to 385,000. The 
podvmn, or lowest row of seats running 
imniofiiatoly above the race-course, was pro- 
tected from tlio wild animals by a railing 
and a trench {eurlpus) ten feet in width 
and depth. This trench was, however, 
filled up at the command of Nero. The 
end of the circus, at which were the gate 
of entrance and the partitions in which the 
chai’iots stood, was flanked by two towers 
{opjilda) occupied by bands of music. 
Between the.se was the loggia of the pi-e- 
siding magistrate. The opposite end of 
the building was semicircular, and had a 
gate called the porta tnumplidUs, which 
seems to have been used only on extra- 
ordinary occasions. The senators and 
eqibttSs had separate places allotted them, 
as in the theatre. The seats assigned to 
the common people were divided according 
to tribes, and the sexes were not separated. 
The eight or twelve openings {carceres) 
from wdiich the chariots issued lay, as we 
have already mentioned, at both sides of the 
entrance, and were closed with bars. They 
were arranged in slanting lines, so that the 
distance from the carceres to the starting- 
point was equalized for all. The starting- 
point was marked by three conical pillars 
(metcE), standing on a substructure. Three 
other similar metce, corresponding to them, 
stood at the other or semicircular end of 
the circus. Between the two points where 
the metce stood was built a low wall (spina), 
extending through the whole length of the 
course. On this there used to stand the 
mast of a ship, which, after Augustus’ 
time, gave place to an obelisk. The spina 
was adorned with pillars, little shinnes, and 
statues of the gods, especially of Victory. 
A second and loftier obelisk was added by 
Constantine. The obelisk of Augustus now 
stands in the Piazza del Popolo, that of 
Constantine on the square in front of the 
Lateran. There was also an elevated 
substructure, supporting seven sculptured 
dolphins spouting water, and a pedestal 
with seven egg-shaped objects upon it, the 
use of which will be explained below. 

The games were generally opened by a 
solemn procession from the Capitol through 
the forum to the circus, and through the 
whole length of the circus round the spina. 
At the head of the procession came the 
giver of the games, sitting on a car of 
triumph in triumphal eostxime. He was 


followed by the images of the gods borne 
on litters or carriages, and escortcci. by 
the collegia and priestly corporations, ^in 
the imperial age the procession included 
the images of the deceased emperors and 
empresses, to whom divine honours were 
paid. The procession moved through the 
entrance, while the crowd rose up, cheered 
and clapped their hands. The presklcnc 
dropped a white handkei’chief into tlie 
arena, and the race began. Four, some- 
times as many as six, chariots dx’ove out 
from behind the barriers at the right hand 
of the spina. Then they rushed along the 
spina as far as the further posts, rounded 
these, and drove back dow;n the left side to 
the starting-posts. They made the circuit 
seven times, and finally drove off the course- 
through the barriers on the left of the 
spina. Seven circuits constituted one heat, 
or missus. A chalk line wms drawn across 
the ground near the entrance, and the 
victory was adjudged to the driver who 
first crossed it. During the republican 
period the number of missus or heats 
amounted to ten or twelve, and after the 
time of Caligula to twenty-four, taking up 
the whole day. 

To keep the spectators constantly in- 
formed how many of the seven heats had 
been run, one of the egg-shaped signals, 
mentioned above, was taken down after each 
heat, and probably also one of the dolphins 
was turned round. The chariots had two 
w’heels, were very small and light, and 
were open behind. The team usually con- 
sisted either of two (hlgai) or of four horses 
(quadrigce). In the latter case the two 
middle horses only were yoked together. 
The driver (auriga or agitator, fig. 2) stood 
in his chariot, dressed in a sleeveless tunic 
strapped round the upper part of his body, 
a helmet-shaped cap on his head, a whip in 
his hand, and a knife with a semi-circular 
blade in his girdle, to cut the reims with 
in case of need, for the reins were usually 
attached to his girdle. The main clanger 
lay in turning round the pillars. To come 
into collision with them was fatal, not only 
to the driver himself, but to the driver 
immediately behind him. The chariots, and 
probably also the tunics and ecpipnients of 
the drivers, were decked with the colonr.s 
of the different factions, as they were 
called. Of these there were originally 
only two, the White and the Eecl. At the 
beginning of the imperial period we hear 
of two more, the Green and the Blue. Two- 
more, Gold and Purple, w’-ere introduced by 
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Domitiran, but probably dropped out of use 
after iiis death. Towards the eud of the 
brd century A.D. the White faction joined 
with tlie Green, and the Red with the Blue. 
Accordingly in the late Roman and Byzan- 
tine period we generally hear cmly of Blue 
and Green. It was the party feeling thus 
engendered which was the mainspring of 
the passionate interest, often amounting 
almost to madness, which the people took 
in the games of the circus. 



(2) * VICTORIOUS AURIGA. 
(Sala dollaMga, Vatican.) 


The necessary attendants, the horses, and 
the general equipment of the games were 
provided, at the cost of the giver, by special 
companies, with one or more directors at 
their head. These companies were dis- 
tinguished by adopting the different colours 
of the factions. The drivers were mostly 
slaves, or persons of low position- The 
calling Avas looked down upon ; but at the 
same time a driver of exceptional skill 
would be extraordinarily popular. The vic- 
tors, besides their palms and crowns, often 
received considerable sums of money ; and 


thus it would often happen that a drivei’ 
would rise to the position of a contractor, 
or become director of a company of con- 
tractors. Numerous monuments survive to 
commemorate their victories. Sometimes, 
indeed, a celebrated horse would have a 
monument put up to him. 

A contest of riders, each with two horses, 
Avas often added to the chariot - races. 
These riders were called desultmSs, because 
they jumped from one horse to anoth ex- 
while going at full gallop. The circus was. 
also used for boxing-matches, Avrestling- 
matches, and foot-racing; but duidng the 
imperial period separate hniidings were 
usually appropriated to these amusements. 
Gladiatorial contests, and Aviid-beast hunts, 
were originally held in the cix’cus, even after 
the building of the amphitheatre. 

Besides these games, the circus AAms 
sometimes used for military revie-Avs. The 
cavalry manoeuvres, for instance, of the six 
divisions of the knights (ludi sUvirciles) ^ 
with their six leaders (sCvzri), and an 
imperial prince as princcjjs mveniutis at 
their head, Avould occasionally be held 
there. Under the emperors of the Julian 
dynasty a favourite pastime Avas the Troia 
or ludzis Troite. This consisted in a 
number of manceuvres performed by boyss 
belonging to senatorial and other respect- 
able families. They rode on horseback in 
light armour in separate divisions, and 
were practised for the purpose by special 
trainers, 

Ciris. See Nisus. 

Cisiiim. See Chariots. 

Cithara {KitMra). A stringed instru- 
ment, invented (so the fable ran) by Apollo. 
The cithara Avas played on occasions of 
ceremony, such as public games and pro- 
cessions : the lyrcij a smaller instrument 
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CITHABA3. 

(1), (2) and (4) Ifusao Borioniao, XIII xl, X vi, Xil xxsv, 

(3) Wcicker, Benhrtt. Ill 31., 

and easier to hold, aa^s more commonly used 
in ordinary life. The cithara consisted of 
a sounding board, which extended into two 
arms or side-pieces. The sounding-board., 
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niade of thin pieces of wood, plates of metal, 
or ivory, was generally of a quadrangular, 
but sometimes of an oval shape; and was 
deeply vaulted at the back. The arms, 
W'hicli were broad wmre hollow, like the 
.sounding-board, As the instrument was 
rather hea^^y, and the player had to stand 
while perfoi'iuing on it, it was generally 
provided with straps for si\pporting it, so 
as to leave the player’s hands free. The 
phorminx^ generally regai’ded- as an at- 
tribute of Apollo, seems to have been a 
special variety of the cithara. It is gener- 
ally spoken of as “ shrill-toned.” Diherent 
■forms of the cithara are given in the en- 
graving. (For further details, and for the 
manner of playing on the cithara^ see Lyra ) 

Civltas. The technical Latin word for 
the right of citizenship. This was origin- 
ally possessed, at Borne, by tlie patricians 
-only. The plebeians were not admitted to 
share it at all until the time of Servius 
Tullius, and not to full civic rights until 
B.c. S37. In its fullest comprehension the 
Hvitas included: (1) the ifis svffrdgU, or 
right of voting for magistrates ; (2) the itis 
Mndrum, or right of being elected to a 
magistracy; (3) the ius provocuVionis or 
right of appeal to the people, and in later 
times to the emperor, against the sentences 
passed by magistrates affecting life or 
property ; (4) the ius conUbil^ or right to 
contract a legal marriage ; (5) the ius 
■commercXl, or right to hold property in the 
Boman community. The civitas was ob- 
tained either by birth from Boman parents, 
or by manumission (see Manumissio), or by 
presentation. The right of presentation 
belonged originally to the kings, afterwai'ds 
to the popular assemblies, and particularly 
to the cGmiUa trtbuta, and last of all to 
the emperors. The civitas could be lost 
by dSminiif/io cdjMis (see Deminutio 
■Capitis). The aeraril^ so called, had an 
imperfect civitas^ -v^dthout the ius suffragii 
and ius honorum. Outside the circle of -fche 
civitas stood the slaves and the foreigners 
■or pSregriul (see Peregrini). The latter 
included: (1) strangers who stood in no 
in ternational relations with Borne ; (2) the 
allies, or socM, among whom the LdMn% 
held a privileged place (see Latini) ; (3) the 
dSdUtdii, or those who belonged to nations 
-conquered in war. 

Though the Boman citizenship was con- 
ferred upon all the free inhabitants of the 
empire in 212 a.d. by the emperor Oaracalla, 
the grades of it were not all equalized, nor 
was it until the time of Justinian that 


civitas and Ube^'tas became convertible 
terms. 

Classiaril or classic^ (from classis^ a fleet). 
The crews of the Boman 'fleet. In the 
republican age the .rowens (remiges) were 
slave.s, and the sailors i^aaviae) were partly 
contributed by the allies (s5cu navales), 
partly levied from among the Boman citizens 
of the lowest ordei's, the citizens of the 
maritime colonies, and the freedmen. Under 
the Empire the fleets were manned by 
freedmen and foreigners, who could not 
obtain the citizenship until after twenty-six 
yeai's’ service. In the general militaiy 
system, the navy stood lowest in respect of 
pay and position. Bo promotion to higher 
posts was open to its o-fficers, as those were 
monopolized by the army. In later times, 
a division of the mainnes stationed at 
Misenum and Bavenna was appointed to 
garrison duty in Borne. This division was 
also used in time of war in repairing the 
x’oads for the armies. In Borne the marines 
were employed, among other things, in 
stretching the awnings over the theatre. 

Classicum. The signal given by the 
hUdtna or horn for the meeting of the 
comitia centuriata at Borne, and for the 
meeting of the soldiers in camp, especially 
before they marched out to battle. 

Claudianus (Claudius). A Latin poet, 
born at Alexandria in the second half of 
the 4th century a.d. In 395 a.d. he came 
to Borne. Here he won the favour of the 
powerful Vandal Stilicho, and on the 
proposal of the senate was honoured with 
a statue by the emperors ArcSdlus and 
Honorlus. The inscription on this statue 
is still in existence (Mommsen, Inscrip- 
tiones Begni Neapolitani, Bo. 6794). His 
patron Stilicho fell in 408, and Olaudian, 
apparently, did not survive him. We have 
express evidence that the poet was not a 
Christian. He was familiar with Greek 
and Latin literature, and had considerable 
poetical gifts, including a mastery both of 
language and metre. These gifts raise him 
far above the crowd of the later Latin 
poets, although the effect of his writing is 
man*ed by tasteless rhetorical ornament 
and exaggerated flattery of great men. 
His political poems, in sjjite of their lau- 
datory colouring, have considerable his- 
torical value. Most of them are written 
in praise of Honorius and of Stilicho, for 
whom he had a veneration as sincere as 
•was his hatred of Bufinus and Eutropins. 
Against the latter he launched a number of 
: invectives. Besides the Baptus PrOserpinWy 
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or liam of Proserpine, an unfinished epic 
in which, his descriptive power is most 
brilliantly displayed, his most important 
poems are (1) De Ilf IF, FI, ConsulatU 
Ilonorii ; (2) De Nicptus Ilonorii Fes- 
cenMna ‘ (3) EpUhdldnnum de Nuptiis 
Ilonorii et Marioe ; (4) De Bello Gilddntco / 
(5) De Considatu Stilichonis / (6) De Bello 
Pollentlno ; (7) Laus SerSnce, Serena being 
Stilicho’s wife. He also wrote epistles in 
verse, a series of minor pieces, narrative 
and descriptive, and a Gigantomdchia, of 
which a fragment has been preserved. 

Clandius dnadrigarius. See Annalists. 

ClSanthes {Gr. KleaniJtes). A Greek philo- 
sopher, native of Assos in Asia Minor. He 
was originally a boxer, and while attending 
at Athens the lectures of Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoic philosophy, he got a livelihood 
at night by canning water. He was Zeno’s 
disciple for nineteen years, and in 260 b.c. 
succeeded him as head of the Stoic school. 
He died in his eighty-first year by voluntary 
starvation. A beautiful hymn to Zeus is 
the only one of his writings that has come 
down to us. 

Clemens {Titus Flavius) A Greek ec- 
clesiastical writer, born at Alexandria about 
150 A.D. Originally a heathen, he gained, in 
the course of long travels, a wide knowledge 
of i)hilosophy. Finding no satisfaction in 
it, he became a Christian, and about 190 
A.D. was ordained priest in Alexandria, and 
chosen to preside over a school of cate- 
chumens there. The persecution under 
Septlmius Severus having compelled him 
to take flight, he founded a school in 
Jerusalem, and came afterwards to Antioch. 
He died in 218 a.d. His writings conti-i- 
buting as they do to our knowledge of 
ancient philosophy, have an important place, 
not only in Christian, but also in profane 
literature. This is especially true of the 
eight books called ; a title ^vhioh 

properly means “ many coloured carpets,” or 
v/i’itings of miscellaneous contents. 

Oleomfines {ElSdmSnes). An Athenian 
sculptor, v/ho probably flourished in the 
Augustan age. The celebrated Venus di 
Medici, now at Florence, is his work. [He 
is described on the pedestal as son of 
Apoiiodorus. The Germameus of the 
Louvre was the wor-k of his son, who bore 
the same name.] 

Cleopatra {Kleopatra) (in Gi*eek mytho- 
logy), (1) Daughter of Bdreas and Orlthyia, 
and wife of Fhineus, {See Phineus.) 

(2) Daughter of Idas, and wife of M©16ager, 
{See Meleag-er.) 


I Clepsydra {Klepsydra), A water-clock, 
or earthenware vessel filled with a certain 
measure of water, and ha\*ing a hole in the 
bottom of a size to ensure the -water running 
away -udthin a definite space of time. Such 
water-clocks -were used in the Athenian 
law courts, to mark the time allotted to the 
speakers. They were first introduced in 
Eome in 159 b.g., and used in the courts 
there in the same way. In the field they 
were used to mark the night-watches. The 
invention of the best kind of water-clock 
was attributed to Plato. In this the hours 
were marked by the height of the water 
flowing regularly into a vessel. This w'as 
done in one of two ways. (1) A dial was 
placed above the vessel, the hand of which 
was connected by a wire with a cork floating 
■ on the top of the water. (2) The vessel 
was transparent, and. had vertical lines 
di-awn upon it, indicating certain typical 
days in the four seasons or in the twelve 
months. These lines were divided into 
twelve sections, corresponding to the posi- 
tion Avhich the water was experimentally 
found to take at each of the twelve hours 
of night or day on each of these typical 
days. It must he remembered that the 
ancients always divided the night and day 
into twelve equal hours each, which in- 
volved a variation in the length of the hours 
corresponding to the varying length of the 
day and night. 

Clerftchia (Gr. Klerouelvta), A kind of 
Greek colony, which diftered from the ordi- 
nary colonial settlement in the fact that 
the settlers remained in close connection with 
their mother-city. The Athenian e.leruchice- 
are the only ones of whiclx we have any 
detailed knowledge. A conquered territory 
was divided into lots of land, which -were 
assigned to the poorer citizens as cMrUchl, 
or “ holders of lots.” The original inhabi- 
tants would be differently treated according 
to circumstances. In many cases they were 
compelled to emigrate : sometimes the men 
were killed, and the women and children 
enslaved ; but ordinarily the old inhabitants- 
would become the tenants of the settlers, 
and take, generally, a less privileged posi- 
tion. The settlers formed a separate com- 
munity, elected their own officials, and 
managed their local affairs ; but they con- 
tinued to be Athenian citizens, with all the 
rights and duties of their position. They 
remained under the authority of Athens, 
and had to repair to the Athenian courts, 
for justice in all important matters. 

■ Clibaniis (Gr. Mibanos). See Bakers, 
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Clxentes. This the name for such 
inliabitantw of Rome as had lost, or given 
up, the citizenship of their own cities, and 
had settled in Eoinau territory. Here, 
having no legal right.s, they were compelled, 
in order to secure their personal fi'eedom, to 
seek the protection of some Roman citizen, 
a term which, in ancient times, could only 
mean a patrician. The relation thus .set on 
foot was called cHenUla^ and was inherited 
hy the descendants of both parties. Accord- 
ingl}’' the client entered into the family of 
his patron {patronus), took his gentile 
name, and wa.s admitted to take part in the 
family sacrifices. The patron made over to 
him a piece of land as a means of support, 
protected him from violence, represented 
him at law, and buried him after his death. 
The client, on his part, accompanied his 
patron abroad and on military service, gave 
his advice in legal and domestic matters, 
and made a contribution from his property 
if his patron were endowing a daughter, or 
had to be ransomed in war, or to pay a fine. 
The relation between patron and client is 
also illustrated by the fact that neither 
party could bring an action against the 
other in a court of law, or bear witness 
against him, or vote against him, or appear 
against him as advocate. A man’s duty to 
his client was more binding than his duty 
to his blood relations ; and any violation of 
it was regai’ded as a capital offence. 

When Servius Tullius extended the rights 
of citizenship to the clients as well as to the 
plebeians, the bond between patron and 
client still continued in force, although it 
gradually relaxed with the course of time. 
At the end of the republic age, the status 
of client, in the proper sense of the word, 
had ceased to exist. Under the Empire 
the clienteJa was a more external relation 
between the rich and the poor, the great 
and the obscure. It involved no moral 
obligation on either side, but was based 
merely on the vanity of the one party, 
and the necessity of the other. It was 
no unusual thing to find people who had 
no settled means of subsistence tiying, 
by flattery and servile behaviour, to win 
the favour of the great. ‘Even philosophei's 
and poets, like Statius and Martial, are 
found in tlii.s position. The client performs 
certain services, calls on his patron in the' 
morning, accompanies him on public occa- . 
sions, and is in turn invited to his table, 
receives presents from him, and (if he. can 
get it) a settled provision. Instead of, 
inviting their numerous clients, the rich 


would often present them with a small sum 
of money called sportida. The relation was 
entirely a free one, and could be dissolved 
at pleasiire by either party. 

In the republican age whole communities, 
and even })rovinces, wlien the 5 ’' had sub- 
mitted to the Roman yoke, would sometimes 
become clients of a single j)atromi,s. In 
this case the patron as would usually be 
the conquering general. Marcellas, for 
instance, the conqueror of Syi’acuse, and his 
descendants, wore patrons of Sicily. Tlie 
practical advantage.s ■which were secured 
to a foreign comumnity by this permanent 
representation at Rome are obvious. Ac- 
cordingly we find that, under the Empire, 
even cities which stood to Rome in no 
relation of dependence, such as colonies and 
munzciplta^ sometimes selected a patronus. 
The patronus was, in such gases, always 
chosen from among the senators or Squitos. 

Cline (Gr. Kllni). See Meals. 

Clio (Gr. Kleio). See Muses. 

Clipgns. See Shield. 

Clitarchus (Gr. KleitarcMs). A Greek 
historian, son of the historian Dinon. He 
flourished about 300 B.C., and was the author 
of a great work, in at least twelve books, 
upon Alexander the Great. He was no- 
toriously untrustworthy, and inclined to 
believe in the marvellous ; his style wa.s 
tui’gid and highly rhetorical; but his 
naiTative was so interesting that he was 
the most popular of all the writers on 
Alexander. Tlie Romans were very fond 
of his book, which was indeed the main 
authority for the narratives of Diodorus, 
Trogiis Pompeius, and Curtins. A number 
of fi'agments of it still survive. 

Ciitus {KleUos) (in Greek mythology). 
Son of Mantius, and grandson of Melampiis : 
loved and carried off by Eos. See Eos. 

Clfiaca. A vaulted subterranean channel 
■for caiTyiiig off drainage of every kind. As 
early as the fitli century b.c. Rome hafl 
an extensive system of sewers for draining 
the marshy ground lying between the hills 
of the city. By this the sewage was carried 
into a main drain {Cloaca Ma.e'tma) which 
emptied itself into the Tiber. Part of this 
sewer, in length quite 1,020 feet, is still in 
existence, and after a lapse of 2,500 years, 
goes on fulfilling its original purpose. The 
sewer, which is nearly twenty feet wide, 
is covered by a vaulted roof of massive 
squares of.tiifa, in which an arch of tra- 
vertine is inserted at intervals of 12 feet 
2 i^pches. The original height was 10 feet 
8 inches, but has been reduced to 6 feet 
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ii Indies by fcke accumulation of filth and 
rubbish. The drainage system of Rome 
was _ corisitierably extended, especially by 
Agrippa in the Augustan age. 

The duty of keeping the sewers of Rome 
hi rojiair fell originally to the censors. Dur- 
ing the imperial age it was transferred to 
a special board, the cumtores cloacarmn. 
Citizens who wished to establish a con- 
nexion between their property and tlie city 
drains had to pay a special tax to the State, 
called cloacdrtum. 

Clocks were known to the ancients only 
under the form of sun-dials {see Gnomon) 
and. water-clocks {sec Clepsydra). 

Clothing. The dresses of the Greeks and 
Romans consisted of under garments or 
shirts, and upper garments or mantles. The 
Greek chiton and the Latin tiimca, common 
to both men and women, belong to the first 
class; so does the stula of the Roman 
matron, worn over the tunica. The Mmd- 
Udn was an upper garment, wmrn in Greece 
both by men and women. The Greek 
chldmys and tnhon and pSplos were upper 
garments, the cklaniys and tribon confined 
to men, and the peplos to women. The 
upper dress worn in public life by a Roman 
citizen was the toga ; tlmpalla was peculiar 
to married ladies. There were other dresses 
of the same kind commonly in use among 
the Romans, for instance the Idcerna, laina, 
2 Jcenfila, and synthesis : the scigimi and 
IxUfulumentum wei'e confined to military 
service. (See, for further details, the 
articles on the words in question.) Trousers 
(Latin brdcce, Greek anaxyrtdes) were 
only known as worn by the Oiuentals and 
by the barbarians of the North, Among the 
-Romans no one wore them but the soldiers 
stationed in the northern districts. In 
works of art, accordingly-, trousers and the 
long-sleeved chiton are an indication of 
barbarian costume. The custom of wrapping 
up the calf and thigh, as a protection against 
the cold was deemed excusable in sickly 
and elderly people, but was thought effemi- 
nate in others. Tlie wool of the sheep was 
at all times the staple material for cloth 
stuffs. Linen, though known to the Greeks 
of the Homeric age, was worn chiefly^' by 
the lonians, and less so by^ the inhabitants 
of Greece Proper. Among the Romans, the 
use of linen %vas mostly confined to the 
gii’dle, though common among the Italian 
tribes. Bot.b. sexes wore a linen girdle 
(subUgdcidmn) and women a linen breast- 
band. Women were the first to exchange 
wool for .linen, and this during the re- 


j publican age. Linen garments for iuen. 
! do not appear until later, when the bne 
Egyptian and Spanish iinen-stuffs becaiuo 
j a special article of luxury. TJie toga was 
always made of wool. Ootton-stufis, too, 
were known to the ancients, as well as the 
sertca, a material made wholly or })arj;.ly’- of 
silk ; but these were not commonly used 
unti.l the imperial times (see Weaving). 
Country folk in Greece, and especially- 
shepherds, clothe themselves in the skins of 
animals. Pelisses, apparently, did not come 
into fashion until the Empire. 

The colour of dresses among the Greeks 
and Romans was mostly, but by no means 
exclusively, white. For practical reasons 
the working cLu-Sses ti-sed to wear stuffs of 
dark colour, either natural or artificial. 
Dark clothes wore worn among the njiper 
classes in Rome only in time of mourning, 
or by a person accused before the courts of 
law. Coloured dresses were put on by men 
in Greece mainly on festal occasions, and 
by the Romans not at all. Gay-coloured 
materials were at all times worn by Greek 
ladies, and often, too, by’- Roman ladies as 
early as the 1st century b.O. Strong 
colours do not appear to have been liked by 
the ancients. They were familiar with 
stripes, plaids, and other patterns, as well 
as with ornaments of needlework and all 
kinds of embroidery. With regai'd to the 
fitting of dresses, it should be observed that 
it was mostly the custom to weave them 
according to measure, and there was there- 
fore no necessity, as in modern times, for 
artistic cutting. The art of sewing -was 
quite subordinate, and confined mostly to 
stitching leaves together for garlands; 
though sleeved garments, no doubt, required 
rather more cai’e. Hence the fact that there 
was no such thing m antiquity as a separate 
tailoring trade. The necessary sewing was 
done by tbe ladies of the house, or by their 
slaves, and sometimes by the fullers, whose 
business it was to measure the pieces of 
cloth, to sell ready-made garments, and to 
clean clothes. {See Fd3M.eks.) 

. Shoes. The Greeks usually went bare- 
foot, except when out of the hoixse; but 
they did not think it necessary to wear 
shoes, even in the street. On entering a 
house, whether one’s own or not, it was 
customary , to uncover the feet. Tlie 
simplest form of covering for the feet was 
a sole fastened by stops {hypdclema.) This 
is to be distinguished from the sandal 
{sanMldn^ .sanddl%dn\ which was wo.rn 
originally by men and afterwards by women. 
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This was a more complicated set of straps, 
reaching as far as over the ankle, "where 
they were fastened. They sometimes had 
leather added at the sides and heel, so as to 
resemble a shoe. Close shoes of various 
kinds, fastened over the foot, were also 
worn by men and women. There were, 
besides, several kinds of boots, among which 
may be mentioned the endromts and 
cothurnns (see Endeomis, Cothurnus). 

Among the Romans, men and women 
when at home, and generally in private 
life, wore a sandal (sdlea), which was only 
taken off at meals ; but a respectable 
Romau would hardly show himself bare- 
footed out of doors. With the toga went 
the shoe called calccus, of which there 
were differents kinds, varying according 
to rank (see Galceus). Ladies usually, 
when out of doors, wore shoes of white or 
coloured leather, which formed an impor- 
tant part of their toilette, especially under 
the Empire, when the sexes rivalled each 
other in the splendour of their shoes, the 
men appearing in white and red leather, 
the emperor and great personages wearing 
shoes adorned with gold and even with 
jewels. Among the Romans generally, a 
great variety of shoes was in use, many of 
them bon’owed from other countries (see 
Crepida, Soccus). Wooden shoes (sculpG- 
nSm) were worn by slaves and peasants. 
For the military boot in use under the 
Empire, see Oaliga. 

Coverings for the head. The upper 
classes in Greece and Italy generally went 
bareheaded. It was only when long in 
the open air, as on journeys, or while hunt- 
ing, or in the theatre, that they used the 
caps and hats worn by artisans, country 
folk, and fishermen (.scc^Petasus, Pilleus, 
Oausia). In Rome, for protection against 
sun and storm, they adopted from the nor- 
thern countries the cucull'iis or cuculltO, a 
hood fastened to the poenula or lacerna. 
The head was often protected, in the case 
both of men and women, by drawing the 
top of the garment over the head. Besides 
kerchiefs and caps, women also wore veils, 
which in some cases, as at Thebes (and as 
now in the East), covered the face as far 
as the eyes. Roman ladies would seldom 
appear in. the street uncovered. A common 
covering was the rictnuim^ which also 
served as a wrapper. This was, in later 
times, only worn at religious ceremonials, | 
It was a square cloth fastened to the head, ' 
which ladies folded xnund them, throwing j 
it over the left arm and left shoulder. For 1 


protection against the sun ladies carried 
umbrellas (Gr, skiadeion, Lat. umhracu- 
him, mnbella), or made tlieir servants carry 
them. Pans (Gr, rMpos, Lat. flCibellum) 

■ were lilxewise in common use. These 
were made of gailj'-painted bits of wood, 
and the feathers of peacocks or other birds, 
and were generall 5 r in the shape of leaves. 

Ornaments. Rings were in fashion both 
among men and women. The only other 
metal oim aments which men wouM have 
any opportunity for wearing in ordinary 
life were the clasps or brooches (fibidoi)' 
used for fastening dresses or girdles. These 
were of bronze, silver, or gold, and often 
adorned with costly jewels. Besides rings 
and clasps, women wore needles in their 
hair, and ear-rings, necklaces, and bracelets 
on their wrists and arms, sometimes even 
on their ankles. The trinkets that have 
been preserved from antiquity exhibit the 
greatest conceivable variety of form. One 
of the commonest forms for a bracelet is 
that of a snake, surrounding the arm once, 
or in several spirals. An equal variety is 
observable in the ornamentations of pearls, 
precious stones, and the like. 

Clothd (Gr. Rlotho). See Moerje. 

(Gr. IClymene) (in Greek myth- 
ology). (1) Daughter of Catreus, wife of 
Naupllus, and mother of Paiamedes. (See 
Nauplius.) 

(2) Daughter of Oceanus, and mother of 
Phagthon by Helios. (See Phaethon.) 

Cljrtsemnestra (Gr. Klytaimnestra ; more 
correctly Elytaimestra). Daughter of Tyn- 
dareus, and wife of Agamemnon. With 
the aid of her lover, iEgisthus, she mur- 
dered her husband, and was, in turn, put 
to death by her son, Oi'estes. (See Aga- 
memnon, .(Egisthus, and Orestes’.) 

Cl^tia (Klytm). In Greek mythology 
an ocean nymph, beloved by the Sun-god, 
who deserted her. She was changed into 
the heliotrope, a flower which is supposed 
always to turn its head in the direction of 
the sun’s movement. 

C6c§,lus (^Kokdlos). In Greek inytlio- 
logy, the king of Camicus in Sicily, who 
gave Daedalus a friendly welcome when 
flying from the pursuit of Minos. Oocalus 
(or his daughters, according to another 
, account) suffocated Minos in a hot bath. 

Cock-fighting. See Venationes, at end. 

Cocytus (Gr. Kokytos). See Hades, 
-Reaum of. 

Coemptio. Properly “ a joint taking,” so 
a joint purchase.” One of the three fonns- 
of mamage among the Romans. It was so ■ 
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called from the fiction of a purchase sup- 
posed to take place on the occasion. In the 
presence of five witnesses and a lihripcnSf 
or holder of the balance, the bridegroom 
struck the balance with a bronze coin, which 
he handed to the father or guardian of the 
bride. At the same time he asked her 
whether she would be his wife, and she, in 
turn, asked him whether he would be her 
husband. 

Cognatio. TheLatin word for relation- 
ship. Cognatio included relationship on 
both the father’s and mother’s side, while 
agnatio implied relationship on the father’s 
side only (see Agi^atio). Agnatio in- 
volved legal duties and rights, while cog- 
natio^ originally at least, brought with it 
only moral obligations. CognaU to the 
sixth degree had the right of kissing each 
other {ius oscUll), and also the right of 
refusing to appear as witnesses against each 
other in a court of law; On the other hand, 
cognati were forbidden by custom, at least 
in the earlier times, to intermarry, or to 
appear in court against each other as ac- 
cusers. When a man died, his cognati were 
expected to put on mourning for him. In 
course of time the cognati gradually ac- 
quired the rights proper to agnati. But 
natural relationship did not win full recog- 
nition until the time of Justinian, by Avhose 
legislation the rights of agnati were abol- 
ished. 

Cognomen, See Names. 

Cohors. A division of the Roman army. 
In the republican age the word was 
specially applied to the divisions con- 
tributed by the Italian allies. Down to 
89 B.C., when the Italians obtained the 
Roman citizenship, they were bound to 
supply an infantry contingent to each of 
the two consular armies, which consisted of 
two legions apiece. This contingent num- 
bered in all 10,000 infantry, divided into ; 
{a) 20 cohortes of 420 men each, called 
coliortes dldrcs, because, in time of battle, 
they formed the wings (dlai) of the two 
combined legions : (/>) four cohortes extra- 
ordindrue^ or select cohorts of 400 men 
each. 

Erom about the beginning of the 1st 
century B.O., the Roman legion, averaging 
4,000 men, was also divided into ten 
cohortes, each containing three ondTiipilU oT 
six ce.ntUrtce. In the imperial times, the 
auxiliary troops assigned to the legions 
stationed in the provinces were also divided 
into cohorts (coliortes atixiUdrlai), . These 
cohorts contained either 500 men (i=ii5 cea- 


tnricp), or 1,000 men ( = 10 centuriai). They 
consisted eitlier entirely of infantjy, oi’ 
partly of cavalry (380 infantiy + 120 cavahy, 

I 760 infantry + 240 cavalry). Eor the com- 
j manders of these cohorts, see Pr+ceectur. 

I The troops stationed in Rome were also 
■ numbered according to cohortes. (1) Tlie 
cohortes praituriai, originally nine, but 
afterwards ten in number, wliicli formed 
i the imperial body-guard. Each cohort con- 
, sisted of 1,000 men, including infantry and 
cavalry {see Pr^etoriani). The institu- 
tion of a body-guard was due to Augustus, 
and was a development of the cohors prm- 
toria, or body-guard of the republican 
generals. Its title ^ shows that it was as 
old as the time when the consuls bore the 
name of proitorGs. This cohors praitorkt 
was originally formed exclusively of cavalry, 
mainty of equestrian rank. But towards 
the end of the republican age, when every 
independent commander had his own cohors 
preetoria, it was made up partly of infantry, 
who were mainly veterans, partly of picked 
cavalry of the allies, and partly?- of Roman 
equttes, who usually served their tiro- 
cinium, or first year, in this way. (2) Three 
and in later times four, cohortes urbdnce, 
consisting each of 1,000 men, were placed 
under the command of the prmfectus urbi. 
They had separate barracks, ' lout ranked 
below the body-guard, and above the 
legionai’ies. (3) Seven cohortes vigilum, 
of 1,000 men each, were under the command 
of the prcefectus vigilum. These formed 
the night loolice and fire-brigade, and were 
distributed througliout the city, one to every 
two of the fourteen rSgumes. 

Coinage. (1) Greek. As late as the 
Homeric age^ cattle, especiall}!- oxen, served 
as a medium of exchange, as well as a 
standard of price [11. xi 211, xxi 385]. We 
find, howevei’, that the metals were put to the 
same use, their value being decided by thoir 
weight as determined by a balance. The 
weight, as well as the balance, was called 
tdlanWn. [It is probable that the gold 
ialanton of Homer weighed two drachma^, 
and Avas equiA’^alent in value to an ox; see 
Ridgeway, , in Journal Hell. Studies vlii 
183.] The idea of giving the metal used; 
in exchange a form corresponding to its re- 
quirements is no doubt an early one. TJie 
date of the introduction of a coinage in the 
proper sense, with an official stam}i to 
denote its value and obAuate the necessity 
of 'weighing the metal, cannot now be deter- 
mined.', But as early as the 6th centm'y 
BA Ave find a highly developed and artistic 
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.system of coining money in. existence. The 
varions Greek standards of -value -were ail 
developed — in several gradations, it is true 
— from the gold and si Tver standard of Asia 
Bliiior. It was not until a later time that 
■ihc; staiidard of the Persian gold money 
was in some cities transferred to the silver , 
coinage. The proportion, of gold to silver 
was commonly reckoned among the Greeks 
as . 10 : 1 , so that a gold piece weighing 2 
dmclimm was — 20 silver drachma!. But 
in commerce the proportion assumed was 
12 ; 1 , and this was the average generally 
observed in the Roman empire. The 
measure of weight mosit commonly current 
was the talent^ which contained 60 minm. 
Bike the talent, the mina was not a real 
coin, hut a standard of measurement. The 
unit of coinage -was the drachma, 100 
draclnnas being reckoned to the mina. The 
drachma, again, contained 6 obols. In an- 
cient times the commonly accepted standard 
was that of ^Egina. The coins of the island 
of d^lgina were stamped on one side with 
the figure of a tortoise, on the other side 




(1) didhachmon of Regina. 
(B.C. 700-550.) 




.Ai'chaic lioa(3 o'£ Afcliene, Owl. 

(2) TETRADKACHMON OF ATHENS. 
(Time of Persian wars.) 


reverse the figure of an owl. The principal 
coin was the tctradracMmon or 4 drachmes 


(fig. 2 ), the largest (which was only issued 
occasionally) the dckadrachmon or 10 
draclmim. The didrachmon (2 drachma') 
was in like maiiuer issued rarely. Tlic tri- 
dboldn (3 obols), the obolos, and tlio licnn- 
dbdlwn (f obol) were small silver coins ; 
the tetartembrwn (5 obol) the smallest of 
all. The G.reek states always adopted a 
silver currency, gold being rarely issued. 
The largest gold piece was the didrach- 
mon or golden stater ( =20 silver drachma!). 
Besides this we find drachmas, triobols, 
obols, half-obols, quarter-obols, and even 
eighth obols in gold. The gold money most 
commonly current in Greece was, down to 
the Macedonian age, the I'oyal Persian coin 



with a roughly executed incuse square. 
The largest silver coin was the stater or 
didrachmon (fig. 1 ), (=about 2 n. 2 d., the 
JCginetan drachma being =l.v. Id,). Solon 
abolished this standard in Attica, and in- i 
troduced a lighter drachma equal to about 
8 d. The Attic talent (=6,000 drachma!) 
was thus worth about £ 200 , the mina about 
£3 6.V. 8 d. The silver coins of Attica bore 
on the front the head of Pallas, and on the 


called Ddreikbs, or Daric (fig. 3). It was 
stamped on one side with a crowned archer, 
on the other with an oblong incuse. This 
corresponded with the gold stater of Attica 
and of the cities of Asia Minor. Among 
these should be especially mentioned the sta- 
ter of Cyzicus or the CysieSnus —28 silver 
drachma!. The earliest copper coin issixed 
at Athens was the Chalkus == -I- of a silver 
obol (440 B.o.). In the time of Alexander 
the Great the silver coinage stopped at the 




Head o£ Apollo. Victorious 
(4) GOLD stater of PHILIP XI OF AIACEDOK. 


triobolos, and it therefore became necessary 
to represent the smaller fractions in copper. 
The silver money of Attica was in very 
general use, but the Attic standard w-as 
not adopted in Greece Proper. It spread 
westward, however, in quite early times. 
In the greater part of Sicily, and in Taren- 
tum and Etruria, the coinage was from the 
first regulated in accordance with the Attic 
standard. But the. wide diffusion of this 
standard was mainly due to the action of 
Philip II of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great, The fonner adopted it when intro- 
' dnemg his gold coinage {PhUipjms, fig. 4), 
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iae latter for Ms silver money (fig. 5). For 
even after Alexandeifs death this standard 
held its ground in the kingdoms of the 


(2) Roman, As in G-reece, so in Eomej 
oxen and sheep were originally the medium 
of exchange. The oldest pecuniary fines 
were exacted in cattle, and the Latin word 
for iiioney, pccuma, is derived from prcw-s. 
In later times unwrought copper (a;s rude) 
given in pieces according to weight, took 
the place of oxen. Eai's of ca.st copjjer 
marked on both sides with some figure (as 
of an ox, pig, or fowl) are said to have 
been introduced by king Servius Tullius, 
when ho took in hand the regulation of 
weights and measures. The first demon- 
strable example of a coin is from the age 
of the decemvirs (about 450 b.c. ). The unit 
of coinage was the as of cast copper, carry- 
ing the nominal weight of the Eoman pound 
(libra — 12 undce, see fig. 7). The as {ms 


Head of Heracles. Zeua. 

(5) TETUADRACnMON OP ALEXASDEli THE GREAT. 

Macedonian empire, except in Egypt, where 
the Ptolemies maintained the old coinage 
•of the country. Macedonian influence ex- 
tended the Attic currency into 
many other states, e.g. Epirus, the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and even 
Parthia. The largest Greek gold 
coin is the 20-stater piece of the ^ ^ 

Grceco-Bactrian king Eucratides, j 

now preserved in Paris : the largest ' 

silver coins are the 10-clrachma 1 
pieces of Athens, Syracuse (fig. 6) * 

.and Alexander the Great. 

Hellenic coins are important as 
giving a grand and complete idea 
■of the development of plastic art 
among the Greeks. In the Greek 
•cities of Italy and Sicily, in par- 
ticular, the art of stamping coins 
had attained considerable importance as grd,vS) bore the image of Janus ; the coins 

early as the 5th centiuy B.O., and in the representing its fractions were all stamped 

4th century with its life-like characterisa- on the reverse side with the figure of a 


Hemale Head (Pevsephoiie or Quadriga smd armour (prizes of 
Arethiisa) . victory), 

(6) DECADJIAGHMON OF SYKACU.SE. 

(about 400 B.c.) 


Head of Janus. Prow of Ship. 

(7) ROMAN AS OP OAST COPPER. 

tions, and with the rich variety and noble ship’s prow. These were, with the 

perfection of its forms, it reached the • head of Jupiter = | or 6 xmeiae / triens 
-highest degree of finish. ' ,Mth the head of Minerva, -J- of an 
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ntu'ire ; qKadrans^ with tlie head of Her- 
cules, 5 as = ‘d uncUe ; sextans^ with the head 
of Mercury, 7 } as = 2 undue ; unda^ with the 
lioad of JRoma, yV as. As iu the course of 
time the copper money became lighter, the 
smaller fractional coins were fu'St struck, 
and afterwards all the fractions. This 
‘ cop})er currency was calculated exclusively 
for the home trade, so that it was ea.sily 
allowed to suffer a continuous depreciation, 
at first to 4, then to 2, after 217 b.G. to 1 
ounce, after B.c. 89 to ^ an ounce, and under 
■the Empire even to 5 - an ounce. In 2G9 
B.c. a silver currency was introduced, and 
a mint for it set ujo on the Oapitoline Hill 
in the temple of Juno Moneta. The silver 
fractional coins struck according to the 
Athenian and Sicilian standard were the 
dendrms, somewhat higher in value than the 



(9) DENARIUS OP JULIUS CJESAR. 


Attic drachma (about 9|rZ., figs. 8 and 9) = 
10 asses of 4 ounces; the qiiZnurius — b 
asses / and the sestertius — asses. These 
coins were denoted by tbe marks X. V. and 
II. S. (or 2f ) respectively (fig. 10). They all 



Eoma. Castor and PoIIhs. 

(10) SESTERTIUS. 

bore, on the upper side, the head of the god- 
dess Eoma with her winged helmet, and on 
the reverse the two Dioscuri on horseback. 
In later times Diana Victoria in her two- 
horse chariot, and Jupiter in his four-horse 
chariot, successively took the place of the 
Dioscuri. .From the middle of the 1st 
century there was no fixed device for the 
revenge side. The sestertius was the equiva- 
lent of the old heavy as, which although 


long disused, survived as the standard of 
reckoning. Payments were generally made 
in denarii, but the account maclo up in 
sestertii, whence the woi’d miniums (coin) 
was applied par excellence to the sestertius. 

The reduction of the copper as to 1 unda 
in 217 B.c. degraded the copper money to 
the position of small coin, and a silver 
currency drove out the copper. The 
denarius sank at the same time to the value-, 
of about 8hd., which it maintained till the 
time of Nero. The denarius was reckoned 
as -—15 asses, the quinarius as 8 , and the 
sestertius (about 2d.) =4. At about the 
same period a temporary effort tvas made- 
to inti’oduce gold coinage. This movement 
was not taken np again till towards the. 
end of the Eepublic, when Omsar struck a 
large number of gold coins {aureus) equal, 
in weight to of the Eoman pound, and 
in value 25 denarii or 100 sestertii (nearh’” 
23 shillings). No regular coinage was. 
carried on in the time of the Eepublic, but 
the necessary money was minted as occasion 
required. This w’as done in Eoine at the 
commission of the senate under the super- 
intendence of certain officials entrusted with 
the duty. A pei’inanent board of three 
persons {tves mri monetdJes) was at last 
appointed for the purpose. In the provinces 
money was coined by the Eoman generals, 
and governors. Fi’om the time of Augustus- 
the emperor retained the exclusive privilege 
of coining gold and silver money, the 
copper coinage being left to the senate.. 
The standard of the imperial coinage was- 
the aureus of Csesar, the weight of which 
sank (with many variations) lower and 
lower as time went on, till in 312 a.d. Con- 
stantine fixed it at -jV ( — between 



(11) AUREUS OP MAIKJUS AURELIUS. 

12 and 13 shillings, fig. 11 ). The aureus^ 
was now called solidus, and was stamped 
at first with the Latin mark LXXII, after- 
wards with the Greek OB ( = 72). It con- ■ 
tinned in use until the fail of the Byzantine 
empire. Of the silver coins of the Eepublic 
the denarius and quinarius alone held 
their ground under the Empire, the rest 
being stamped in copper. The denarius 
retained the value fixed 217 b.c. (about 8-k?.> 


GOLACEETiE— COLONIES. 




-imtii the time of Nero, under whom it fell 
in weiglit and purity till its value was 
only sixpence. During the 2nd century it 
-sank to below the half of its former 
value, and the silver coinage was conse- 
quently changed into small money. Diocle- 
tian was the first to restore some order to 
the ctirrency. After 292 a.d. he issued a 
■ coin of pure silver, and equal 

in weight to the Neronian denarius. The 
.argenteus maintained its ground till 360 
.A.D., when it made way for a new system of 
silver coinage on the standard of the gold 
-solidus. The copper coins bore the mark 
-S.O. {Sendt'iis Consulto), because issued by 
the senate. Under the Empire the following 
; small coins were minted ; the sestertius 
= 4 asses; dupondius =2 asses., both of 
brass ; the semis ( = ^ an as), and the quad- 
rans as, both of copper. These last 
were the smallest change. The quadram 
went out of use as early as Trajan, at the 
beginning of the 2nd century a.d., the 
dujjondius, as, and semis, in the middle, 
and the sestertius in the last half of the 
.3rd century, when Diocletian issued two 
new copper coins, one of which was called 
■denarius. 

Golacretas (Gr. Kolakretai). A financial 
board at Athens, whose duty it was to 
■administer the fund accruing from the fines 
taken in the courts of justice. It was this 
fund from which the cost of the public 
meals in the Prytaneum, and the salary of 
the Heliastse, was defrayed. The name 
properly means “ collectors of haras,” and 
probably points to the fact that the hams 
-of the victims sacrificed on certain occasions 
were given to the Colacretm as contribu- 
tions to the meals in question. 

Coliegmra. The general term in Latin for 
■an association. The word was applied in* a 
diiferent sense to express the mutual rela-' 
tion of siich magistrates as were collegne. 
Besides the collegia of the great priest- 
hoods, and of the magistrates’ attendants 
■{see Apparitor ES), there were numerous 
associations, which, although not united by 
any specifically religious objects, had a 
religious centre in the worship of some deity 
■or other. Such were the numerous collegia 
■of artisans {ppifiewm or arUficwni), and 
the societies existing among the poor for 
providing funerals, which first appear under ■ 
the Empire. The political clubs {collegia. 
sodfiUdia) were associated in the woi’sldp 
'■of the Lares ComjMdl&s, and were, indeed, 
properly speaking, collegia. ccmpitUUcza, or 
societies of the cros.s-ways.” The religioxts 


societies were, in some instances, established 
hy the State for the performance of certain, 
public religious services {see Sodalitas), in 
other cases they were formed hy private 
individuals, who made it their business to 
keep up the shrines of particular deities 
(often foreign deities) at their own expense. 

Collfithus (Gr. KoUuthos). A Greek poet, 
native of Lycopolis, in Upper Egypt, who 
: flourished at the beginning of the 6th 
century a.d. He wrote an unimportant 
epic poem in 385 verses, on the rape of 
Helen, in which he followed the cyclic 
poets. 

Coloni (“ cultivators ”), During the later 
imperial age the coloni were serfs, who, 
on payment of a certain rent, cultivated a 
piece of land, belonging to their masters, for 
their own profit. They were so far free 
that they could not he sold, could contract 
legal mamages, and could own property. 
But they were absolutely bound to the 
estate, and if this was so.ld, passed with the 
rest of what was upon it to the new owner. 
The coloni were probably the descendants 
of barbarians, who were settled in the pro- 
vinces for agricultural purposes. 

Colonies. (1) Greek. In Greece, colo- 
nies were sometimes founded by -vanquished 
peoples, who left their homes to escape sub- 
jection at the hand of a detested enemy ; 
sometimes as a sequel to civil disoi’dersj 
sometimes to get rid of surplus population, 
and thereby to avoid internal convulsions. 
But in most cases the object was to estab- 
lish and facilitate relations of trade with 
foreign countries. If a Greek city was send- 
ing out a colony, an oracle (before all others 
that of Delphi) was almost invariably^ con- 
sulted. Sometimes certain classes of citi- 
zens were called .upon to take part in the 
enterprises ; sometimes one son was chosen 
hy lot from eveiy house where there were 
.several sons; and strangers expressing a 
desii'e to join wore admitted. A person of 
distinction was selected to guide the emi- 
grants and make the necessary arrange- 
ments, It was usual to honour these 
founders of colonies, after their death, as 
heroes. Some of the sacred fire was taken 
■from the public hearth in the Prgtdneidn, 
and the fire on the public hearth of the now 
bity 'was kindled thereat. And, just as each 
individual had his private shrines, so the 
new community maintained the worship of 
its chief domestic deities, the colony send- 
ing embassies and votive gifts to their prin- 
cipal festivals. 

-■■■ ;^he relation between colony and mother- 



COLOSSEUM COLUMBARIUM. 


eifcy was viewed as one of mutual affection, manorum retained the .Roman citizenship,. 
Any (.lilforences that arose were made up, and were free from military service, their 
if possible, by peaceful moans, war being position as out-posts being regarded as an 
deemed excusable only in cases of extreme ' equivalent. The members of the eolonicc 
nocossity. The charter of foundation con- Latina) served among the socii, and pos- 
tainod general provisions for the arrange- sessed the so-called ius Latinum {ste 
ment of the affairs of the colony, and also Latini). This secured, to them the right of 
somo special enactments. The constitution acquiring property (co•^?/u^ercm?5^) and settle- 
of the mother-city was usually adopted by moot in Homo, and, under certain conditions,, 
the colony, but the new city remained poli- the power of becoming Roman citizens : 
tically independent. If the colonj’’ sent out though in course of time these rights under- 
a fresh colony on its own account, the went many limitations, 
mothcr-city was generally consulted, or was From the time of the Gracchi the colonies 
at least requested bo furnish a leader. The lost their military character. Colonization 
ClerUclil formed a special class of Greek came to be regai’ded as a means of providing 
colonists (see Clerug.iii). The trade fac- for the poorest class of the Roman populace, 
tories set up in foreign countries (in Egypt, After the time of Sulla it was adopted as a 
for instance) were somewhat different from way of granting land to veteran soldiers.- 
the ordinary colonies, the members retain- The right of founding colonies was taken 
ing the right of domicile in their own away from the people by Caesar, and passed 
fatherland. into the hands of the emperors, who itsed it 

(2) Roman, It was an old custom in (mainly in the provinces) for the exclusive 
Italy to send out colonies for the purpose of purpose of establishing military settlements, 
securing new conquests. The Romans, ac- partly with the old idea of securing con- 
cordingly, haying no standing army, used quered territory. It was only in excep- 
to plant bodies of their own citizens in tional cases that the provincial colonies 
conquered towns as a kind of garrison, enjoyed the immunity from taxation which 
These bodies would consist partly of Roman was granted to those In Italy, 
citizens, usually to the number of three Cdlosseum. See Amphitheatre. 

hundred, partly of members of the Latin Cdlossus of Rhodes. See Chares. 

confederacy, in larger nnmbers. The third CSlumbarilim, Properly a dove-cote. The 
part of the conquered territory was handed word was metaphorically applied to a sub- 

own conscitution, a copy of the Ro- /.r, 

man, electing from their own body 

their senate and other officers of state. To terranean vault provided with rows of small 
this constitution the original inhabitants niches, lying one above the other, and in- 
bad to submit. The eolanim civium Ro- tended for the reception of the urns contain- 


COnUMBAKIUM OP THK KKEEUMEN OF 
(Near the Porta Latina, Rome.) 


COLUMELLA COMEDY. 
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ing the ashes of the dead. These large 
burial places were built by rich people 
whose freedmen were too numerous to be 
interred in the family burial-place. They 
were also erected by the Cmsars for their 
slaves and freedinen. Several of these still 
exist, for instance, that of Livia, the consort 
of Augustus, who built one for her freed- 
men on the Appian road. Common burial- 
places, in which a niche could be bespoken 
beforehand, were sometimes constructed by 
private individuals on speculation for people 
who were too poor to have a grave of their 
own. Columbaria were usually built by re- 
ligious or mercantile societies, or by burial 
clubs for their own membei-s. In such 
cases the members contributed a single 
capital payment and yearly subscriptions, 
which gave them the i-ight to a decent 
burial and a niche in the vault. The names 
of the dead wmre inscribed on marble tablets 
over each niche. {See cut.) 

Columella {Lucius Iimius Moderatus). 
A Latin w’riter on agriciiltui-e. He was a 
native of Gades, in Spain, and a contem- 
porary of his countryman, the philosopher 
Seneca. He was the aiithor of a thorough 
and exhaustive work on agriculture {De Re 
Rusticd), which he founded partly upon a 
study of all previous works on the subject, 
artly on his own experience, gathered in 
pain, Italy, and Asia. The work was 
written about 60 A,D,,and consists of twelve 
books, arranged as follows : I-II, on crops 
and pastures; III-V, on trees and vine- 
yards ; YI-IX, on cattle, birds, fishes, and 
bees; X, on horticulture; XI-XII, on the 
duties and occupations of the farmer. The 
tenth book is wiutten in polished hexameters, 
as a supplement to Yergil’s fourth Georgic. 
This Columella did at the request of Publius 
Silvinus, to whom the whole work is dedi- 
cated. Besides this, his great work, 
Columella had previously written a shorter 
treatise, of which the second book, on trees 
(De ArburtbUs), still survives. Columella’s 
exposition is clear and eas 3 :^,and his language 
(if we pass over the rhetorical ornaments 
added after the fashion of his time) correct. 
The tenth book, though written in verse, 
has, it must be said, little poetical merit. 

CSlumna Eostrata. See Aeghitectubk, 

OUDERS OF. 

Com.seth6 (Gr. Komaifho). In Greek 
mythology, the daughter of Pterelaiis, king 
of the TelSboi, Her father had a golden 
look in his hair, given him by Poseidon, 
and conferring immortality. Of this he 
was deprived by his daughter, -who, was 


slain for her treacliei’y by AnipliTtryOn, the 
enemy of her race. {Sec AMPHiTuyoN.) 

Comedy. (1) Greek. The Greek comedy, 
like the Greek tragedy and satyrio drama, 
had its origin in the festivals of Dionysus. 
As its name, komodia, ox t]xe song of the 
komos^ implies, it arose from the unre- 
strained singing and jesting common in the 
komos^ or merry procession of Dion^-sns. 
According to the tradition, it was the Doric 
inhabitants of Megara, well known for their 
love of fun, who first worked up these jokes 
into a kind of farce. The inhabitants of 
Megara accordingly boasted that thej'- wei-e, 
the founders of Greek comedy. From 
Megara, it wms supposed, the popular farce 
found its way to the other Dorian com- 
munities, and one Siisarion was said to 
have transplanted it to the Attic demo of 
learia about 580 B.C, No further informa- 
tion is in existence as to the nature of the 
Megarian or Dorian popular comed 3 ?. Tlio 
local Doric farce was developed into literary 
; form in Sicily b 3 ’' Epicharmus of Cos (about 
' 540-450 B.C.). This writer gave a comic 
treatment not only to mytholog 3 % but to 
subjects taken from real life. The con- 
temporary of Epicharmus, Phonnus or 
Phormis, and his pupil Dinulochus, may 
also be named as representatives of the 
Dorian comedy. 

The beginnings of the Attic comedy, like 
those of the Attic tragedy, are associated 
with the deme of Icaria, known to have been 
the chief seat of the worship of Dionysus 
in Attica, Not only Thesjiis, the father of 
tragedy, but also Chionides and Magnes 
(about 550 b.o.), W’ho, if the story may bo 
trusted, first gave a more artistic form 
to the Megarian comedy introduced h}’- 
Susarion, were natives of Icaria, Gomed 3 r 
did not become, in the proper sense, a part 
of literature until it had found welcome 
and consideration at Athens in the time of 
the Persian wars ; until its form liad been 
moulded on the finished outlines of tragedy; 
and Until, finally, it had received fium the 
State the same recognition a.s tragedy, Tho 
Old Comedy, as it was called, had its origin 
in personal abuse. It was Orates who first 
gave it its peculiar political character, and 
his younger contemporary GratXnus whO' 
turned it mainly or exclusively in this 
direction. The masters of the Old Comedy 
are usually held to be Oratinus and his 
younger contemporaries, Eupolis and Aris- 
tophS^nes. It attained its youth in the 
j time of Pericles and the Peloponnesian war ; 

. the period when the Athenian democracy 
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had reached its highest development. These 
throe masters iiad many rivals, who fell, 
however, on the whole beneath their level, 
among others PhSrecrates, Hermippus, 
Tfdeclides, Phrymchus, Ameipsias, Plato 
and Theopoinpus. 

A good idea of the characteristics of the 
Old Comedy may be formed from the eleven 
surviving plays of Aristophanes,* The 
O-reek tragedy has a meaning for all time; 
but the Old Comedy, the most brilliant 
and striking production of all Athenian 
literature, has its roots in Athenian life, 
and addressed the- Athenian public only. 

Dealing from the very fii'st -with the 
grotesque and absurd side of things, it 
was the scourge of all vice, folly, and 
weakness. The social life of Athens, so 
restless, and yet so open, offered an in- 
exhaustible store of material; and the 
comedian was always sure of a witty, 
laughter-loving public, on whom no allusion 
was lost. The first aim of the Athenian 
comedy was, no doubt, to make men laugh, 
but this was not all. Beneath it there lay a 
serious and patriotic motive. The poet, who 
was secured hy the license of the stage, 
wished to bring to light and turn to ridicule 
the abuses and degeneracy of his time. 
The Attic comedians are all admirers of 
the good old times, and, accordingly, the 
declared enemies of the social innovations 
which were beginning to make tlieir way, 
the signs in many cases, no doubt, of ap- 
proaching decline. It was not, however, 
the actual phenomena of life which were 
sketched in the Old Comedy. The latter 
is really a grotesque and fantastic carica- 
ture; the colours are laid on thick, and 
propriety, as we moderns understand it, is 
thrown to the winds. These plays abound 
in coarseness and obscenity of the broadest 
kind, the natural survival of the rude 
license allowed at the Dioiiysiac festival. 
The choice and treatment of the subjects 
show the same tendency to the grotesque 
and fantastic. Fancy and caprice I'evel at 
their will, imchecked by any .regard either 
for the laws of poetical probability or for 
adequacy of occasion. The action is gene- 
rally quite simple, sketched out in a few 
broad strokes, and carried out in a motley 
series of loosely connected scenes. The 
language is always choice and fime, never 
leaving the forms of the purest Atticism. 
The metres admit a greater freedom and 
movement than those of the tragedy. 

*5= Only eleven have come down to us complete : 
the rest are in fragments. 


A comedy, like a tragedy, consisted of 
the dramatic dialogue, written mostly in 
iambic senclrii, and the lyrical chorus. The 
division of the di,alogue into 'prologo^-^ 
epcisod^,un, and exodoa, and of the chorus 
into jptw'odoif and sidstiua, are the same as 
in tragedy {see Tl’Agkdy). But, while the 
tragic chorus consisted of fifteen singers, 
there were twenty-four in the comic. A 
peculiarity of the comic chorus is the pdra- 
basis, a series of lines entirely unconnected 
with the plot, in which the poet, through 
the mouth of the chorus, addresses the 
public directly about his own concerns, or 
upon burning questions of the day (see 
Parabasis). Like the tragedies, the come- 
dies wore performed at the great festivals 
of Dionysus, the Dionysia and Lenma. On 
each occasion five poets competed for the 
prize, each with one play. 

For a short time, but a short time only, 
a limitation had been put upon the absolute 
freedom with which the poets of the Old 
Comedy lashed the shortcomings of the 
government and its chief men. The down- 
fall of the democracy, however, deprived 
them of this liberty. The disastrous issue 
of the Peloponne.sian war had, moreover, 
ruined the Athenian finances, and made it 
necessary to give up the expensive chorus, 
and with it the parabasis. Thus deprived 
of the means of existence, the Old Comedy 
was doomed to extinction. In its place came 
' what was called the Middle Coznedy, fi-om 
about 400-338 b.o. This was a modification 
of the Old Comedy, with a chai'acter corre- 
sponding to the altered circumstance of the 
time. The Middle Comedy was in no sense 
political ; it avoided all open attack on in- 
dividuals, and confined itself to treating the 
typical faults and weaknesses of mankind. 
Its main line was burlesque and parody, of 
which the objects were the tragedies and 
the mythology in general. It was also 
severe upon the lives of the philosophers. 
It dealt in typical characters, .such as 
bullies, parasites, and courtesans. The 
writers of the Middle Comedy were very 
prolific, more than eight Iiizndred of their 
plays having survived as late as the 2nd 
century a.d. The most celebrated of thorn 
were Antiphanes of Athens and Alexis of 
Thurii; next to these came Eubulus, and. 
Anaxandiidas of Rhodes. 

A new departure is signalized by the 
dramas of what is called the ITew Comedy. 
In these, as in the modern society drama, 
life was represented in its minutest details. 
The Kew Comedy offered a play regularly 
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•constructed like that of tragedy, charac- 
terized by fine humour, and but seldom 
touching on public life. The language was 
that of ordinary society, and the' plot was 
tvorked ou.t in a connected, form from the 
ibeginning to the denouement. The chief 
art of the poets of the New Comedy lay in 
the development of the plot and the faith- 
ful portraiture of character. The stock 
■ subjects are illicit love affaii’s; for honest 
women lived in retirement, and stories of 
honourable love, therefore, were practically 
excluded from the stage. The ordinary 
characters are young men in love, fathers 
of the good-natured or the scolding type, 
-cunning slaves, panders, parasites, and brag- 
ging officers. Besides the dialogue proper, 
tve find traces of parts written in lyric 
metres for the higher style of singing. 
'These were, in all probability, like the dia- 
•logne, performed by the actors. 

The fate of the New resembles that of 
the Middle Comedy, only a few fragments ; 
*of its numerous pieces having survived, i 
Of some of them, however, we have Latin 
adaptations by Plautus and Terence. Its 
greatest master was Menander, besides 
whom should he mentioned Diphilus, Phile- 
mon, Philippides, Posidippus, and Apollo- 
clorus of Garystus, The New Comedy 
■flourished from 330 B.O. till far into the 
3rd century a.d. 

In about 300 b.o. the old Dorian farce 
was revived in a literary form in Southern 
Italy by Bhinthon, the creator of the 
Hildrotrdgcedia. The HUarotrageedia was 
•for the most part a parody of the tragic 
.stories. 

(2) Roman. Like the Greeks, the Italian 
■people had their popular dramatic pieces; 
the versus Fesccninmi, for instance, which 
were at first associated with the mimic 
■drama, first introduced in 390 b.c. from 
Etruria in consequence of a plague, to 
appease the wrath of heaven (see Pescest- 
iTiNi. Versus). Prom this combination 
•sprang the saiwm, a performance consisting 
of flute-playing, mimic dance, songs, and 
dialogue. The Atelldna (q.v.) was a second 
.species of popular Italian comedy, dis- 
tinguished from others by having certain 
fixed or stock characters. The creator 
of the I'egular Italian comedy and tragedy 
was a Greek named Livius Andronicus, 
about 240 B.O. Like the Italian tragedy, 
the Italian corned}?' was, in form and con-' . 
tents, an imitation, executed with more or 
less freedom, of the Greek, It was the New,' . 
•Greek Oomedy which the Romans took as 
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I their model. This comedy, which rejire- 
i sents scenes from Greek life, was called 
palUdta^ after the Greek pallium^ or cloalc. 
The dramatic sntura, and the Atellcma, 
which afterwards sixpplaufced the satura as 
a concluding fai’ce, continued to exist side 
by side. The Latin comedy was brought to 
perfection by Plautus and Te.rence, the only 
Roman dramatists from whose hands we 
still possess co3.npiete plays. We should also 
mention Nsevius and Ennius (both of whom 
wrote tragedies as well as comedies), 
Caecilius, and Turpilius, with whom, to- 
wards the end of the 3nd centuiy b.o., 
this style of composition died out. 

About the middle of the 2nd centuiy 
B.c. a new kind of comedy, the tdgdta, 
(from toga) made its appearance. The form 
of it was still Greek, but the life and the 
characters Italian. The togata was re- 
presented by Titinius, Atta, and Afranius, 
who was accounted the master in this kind 
of writing. At the beginning of the 1st 
century B.O. the Atellana assumed an 
artistic form in the hands of Pomponius 
and Novius; and some fifty years later the 
minms, also an old form of popular farce, 
was similarly handled by Laberius and 
Publilius Sj-rus. The mimus drove all the 
other varieties of comedy from the field, 
and held its ground until late in the im- 
perial period. 

The Roman comedy, like its model, the 
New Comedy of the Greeks, had no chorus, 
the intervals being filled up by perfor- 
mances on the flute. The play consisted, 
like the Roman tragedy, partly of passages 
of spoken dialogue in iambic trimeters, 
partly of musical scenes called cmitica. 
{See Oanticdm.) 

Comissatfo. See Meals. 

Comitla. The popular assemblies of the 
Romans, summoned and presided over by a 
mdgistratus. In the comitia the Roman 
people appeared as distributed into its 
political sections, for the purpose of de- 
ciding, in the exercise of its sovereign rights, 
upon the business brought before it by the 
presiding magistrate. The comitia must be 
distinguished from the contionSs. The 
contiones were also summoned and presided 
over by a magistrate, but they did not 
assemble in their divisions, and they had 
nothing to do but to receive the cominu- 
niications of -the magistrate. In all its 
assemblies' at Rome, the people remained 
standing. The origina.! place of meeting 
.-was the comMtum^ a part of the forum. 
There were three kinds of comitia, viz. : 
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(1) Tiie Comitia Curiata. This was the 
assomhly of the patricians in theii' thirty 
cririm, whOj until the change of the con- 
stitution under Servius Tullius, constituted 
tlie whole poimUis ROmamis. During the 
regal pei’iod they were summoned by the 
TC'ji or intcrrex, who brought befoi’e them 
questions to be decided Aye or No. The 
voting was talien first in each curia by 
heads, and then according to euricc, in an 
oi’der determined by lot. The business 
within the competence of this assembly 
was : (a) to elect a king proposed by the 
interrex ; (6) to confer upon the king the 
impS7'tum, by virtue of the lex cUricita de 
hnper'io ; (c) to decide on declarations of war, 
appeals, arrlygatwnes (see Adoption), and 
the reception of foreign families into the 
body of the patricians. The Servian con- 
stitution transferi’ed the right of declaring 
aggressive war, and the right of deciding 
appeals, to the Co^nitia CcntHridtdj which, 
from this time onward, repx'esented the 
people, now composed of both patricians 
and plebeians. After the establishment of 
the Bepublic, the Comitia Cm'iata retained 
the right (a) of conferring, on the proposal 
of the senate, the mipermm on the magis- 
trates elected by the Comitia CentmHata^ 
and on the dictator elected by the consuls ; 
(&) of confirming, likewise on the proposal 
of the senate, the alterations in the consti- 
tution decided upon by the Comitia Cen- 
turiata^ and Tributa. 

The extinction of the political difference 
between Patricians and Plebeians destroyed 
the political position of the Comitia 
Curiata^ and the mere shadow of their 
rights survived. Tlie assembly itself be- 
came an unreality, so much so that, in the 
end, the presence of the thirty UctorHs 
ctmCdi^ and three augurs, was sufficient to 
enable legal resolutions to be passed (see 
Lictoes). But the Comitia Curiata re- 
tained the powers affecting the reception of 
a non-patrician into the patrician order, 
and the powers affecting the proceeding of 
arrogdtw, especially in cases where the 
transition of a patrician into a plebeian 
family was concerned. Evidence of the 
exercise of these functions on their part 
may bo traced down the imperial period. 

The Comitia Cdlclta, were also an 
assembly of the patrician emnoe. They 
were so called because publicly sximmoried ■ 
(coMiy). The pontlftcSB presided, and the 
functions of the assembly were : (a) to in- 
augurate the fldmtnSSj the rex saerdrun^^ 
and indeed the king himself during the 


regal period, (b) The detestdVio sac-7’oriimy 
previous to an act of ai'rogatio. This wag. 
the formal release of a person passing by 
adoption into another family from the sacra 
of his former family (see Adoption), (c) 
The ratification of wills twice a year ; but 
this applies only to an earty period. 
(d) The announcement of the calendar of 
festivals on tho first day of every mouth. 

(2) Comitia Ce^ituriata. The assembly 
of the whole people, patrician as well as- 
plebeian, arranged aceoi’ding to the ccnttirice 
established by Serviiis Tullius. The 
original founder of the comitia centiwiata. 
transferred to them certain political rights 
which had previously been exercised by 
the comitia curiata. It was not, however,, 
until the foundation of the Republic, when 
the sovereign po-wer in tho state was trans- 
ferred to the body of citizens, that they 
attained their real political importance. 
They then became the assembly in which 
the people, collectively, expressed its will. 
The right of summoning the comitia cen- 
turiata oifiginally belonged to the king. 
During the republican period it belonged, 
in its full extent, to the consuls and the 
dictator alone. The other magistrates 
possessed it only within certain limits. 
The intei'i'ex, for instance, could, in case of 
there being no consuls, summon the comitia 
centiiriata to hold an election, but he could 
summon them for this purpose onl 5 ^ The 
censors could call them together only for 
the holding of the census and the lustim^n y 
the praetors, it may be conjectured, only 
in the case of capital trials. In all other- 
instances tho consent of the consuls, or 
their authorisation, was indispensable. 

The duties of the comitia centuiiata 
during the republican period were as 
follows : (a) To elect the higher magis- 
trates, consuls, censors, and prajtors. (b) To 
give judgment in all the capital trials in. 
which appeal to tho people was permitted 
from tho sentence of -the magistrato sitting 
in judgment. This popular jurisdiction 
was gradually limited to political trials, 
comm.(>n offences being dealt wdth bj?- the 
ordinary commissions. And in the later 
republican age the judicial assemblies of 
the comitia centiuriata became, in general, 
rarer, especially after the formation of special 
standing commissions (quccstiOnes pmpe- 
tdee) for the trial of a number of ntfences 
regarded as political, (c) To decide on 
declaring a war of aggression ; this on the- 
proposal of the consuls, -with the approval 
of. -the senate, (d) To pass laws proposed. 
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by the higher magistrates, with the approval 
of the senate. This right lost much of its 
value alter 287 b.c., when the legislative 
powers of the coraitia tribuia were marie 
equal to ^ those of the comitia centiiriata. 
After this time the legislative activity of 
the latter assembly gradual^ diminished. 

The comitia c&nturiata were originally a 
military assembly, and the citiaens accord- 
in. ancient times, attended them in 
arms. On the night before the meeting, the 
magistrate summoning the assembly took 
the auspices on the place of meeting, the 
Campus Martius. If the auspices were 
favourable, signals were given, before day- 
break, from the walls and the citadel by the 
blowing of horns, summoning the citizens to 
a conUo. The presiding magistrate offered 
a sacrifice, and repeated a solemn prayer, 
and the assembly proceeded to consider the 
business which required its decision. Private 
individuals were not allowed to speak, except 
with the consent of the presiding magistrate. 
At his command the armed people divided 
themselves into their centuriai, and marched 
in this order to the Campiis Martius^ pre- 
ceded by banners, and headed by the 
cavalry. Arrived at the Campus, they pi'o- 
ceeded to the voting, the president having 
again put the proposal to the people in the 
form of a question (“Do you wish?” “Do 
you command ? ”) While the voting was 
going on, a red flag stood on the J&mculum. 
The Cquites, wdio in ancient times used to be- 
gin the battles in war, opened the voting, and 
their eighteen centuries were therefore called 
■prarugcltivce. The result of their vote was 
immediately published, and, being taken as 
an omen for the voters who were to follow, 
was usually decisive. Then came the 175 
centuries, 170 of which composed the five 
classes of infantry in their order. Each cen- 
tiiria counted as casting one vote; this vote 
was decided by a previous voting within the 
centuria, which was at first open, but in 
later times was taken by ballot. If the 18 
centuries of equites, and the 80 centuries of 
the first cias.3, with whom went the two cen- 
turies of mechanics {centuriai fabrum), were 
nnanimoiiSjthe question was decided, a.s there 
would be a majority of 100 centuries to 93. 
If not, the voting went on until one side 
secured the votes of at least 97 centuries. 
The lower classes only voted in the rare 
cases where the votes of the higher classes 
were not united. The proceedings con^ 
eluded with a formal announcement of the i 
result on the part of the presiding magis- . 
trate, and the dismissal of the host.' Tf no ,| 


I result was arrived at by sunset, or if un- 
favourable omens appeared during the pro- 
ceedings, or while the voting was going on,, 
the assembly was adjourned until the next 
convenient occasion. 

This form of voting gave the wealthier 
citizens a decided advantage over the poorei-, 
and lent an ai'istocratio character to the 
comitia centuriata. In the 3rd century 
B.C, a change was introduced in the interest 
of the lower classes. Each of the thirty- 
five tnhus, or districts, into which the Bo- 
man territory was divided, included ten 
centuriie, five of iUntorcs and five of 
scnidres. (For the five classes, see Centdria.) 
Thus each of the five classes included 70 
centuries, making 350 centurim in all. To 
this number add the eighteen centurue 
equitum, and the five centurim not in- 
cluded in the propertied classes; namely,, 
two of fabri (mechanics), two of tuMcznes 
(musicians), and one of prdletaTtl and 
Uherti (the very poor and the freedmen), 
and the whole number of centurim amounts 
to 373. The centurim, it must bo remem- 
bered, had by this time quite lost their 
military character. Under this arrange- 
ment the 88 votes of the equites and the 
first classis were confronted with the 285 
votes of the rest. Besides this, the right 
of voting first was taken from the equites 
and given to the centuria preerogaiiva 
chosen h}'' lot from the first classis. The 
voting, it is true, was still taken in the 
order of the classes, but the classes were 
seldom unanimous as i:i former times; for 
the interests of the tribus, which were re- 
presented in each classis by two centurim- 
respectively, were generally divergent, and 
the contxiries voted in the sense of their- 
tribe. The consequence was that it wms 
often necessary — indeed, perhap,s that it 
became the rule, at least at elections — to- 
take the votes of all the classes.^ 

In old times the military arrangement 
was sufficient to secure the maintenance of 
order. But, after its disappearance, the 
classes were separated, and the centurue 
kept apart by wooden bai-riers {smpfa), 
from which the centurim passed over 
bridges into an open inner space called 
outle (sheep-fold). On the position of the 
comitia centuriata during the imperial 
age, see below. 

(B) Comitia Trihuta. This v/as the 
collective assembly of the people aiTanged 
according to the local distribution of tribes. 
($ee ■ Teibus). It must be distinguished 
from .tffe- concilium plebis, which was an 


1 See, however, Cic. pro Flancio, 49, «e»io miiquam. prior ewm centiirimi -prmroijatitar.i) Uderil- 
quin remmeiaiiis sit consul., . f 
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assembly of the tribes under the presidency j 
• of plebeian magistrates, 'Le., the trtbitni 
the (tidlles plcbeii. As those magistrates 
lia,d no right to summon patricians, the re- 
solutions passed by a coiicMmm. jilebis 
were (strictly speakiiig) only pleM setta. 
It was a lex centuriata of some earlier date 
than 4f)2 b.g. that probably first made 
these resolutions binding on all the citizens, 
provided they received the approval of the 
senate. This approval was I’endered un- 
necessary by the Lex Hortensia of 287 B.c., 
and from that date onward the concilia 
pLeMs became the principal organ of legisla- 
tion. The method of voting resembled that, 
in the comitia curiata^ and the regular place 
of meeting was the Comitiimn. No auspices 
were taken. From 471 b.c. the concilia 
j)lebis elected the trihimi and the endiles 
j)leheii. Among the other functions of the 
concilia plebis were the following : 

(a) To give judicial decisions in all suits 
instituted by the tribunes and sediles of the 
plehs, for offences against the plebs or its 
representatives. In later times these suits 
were mostly instituted on the ground of bad 
or illegal administration. The tribunes and 
■sediles had, in these cases, the power of in- 
flicting pecuniary fines ranging up to a 
large amount, (b) To pass resolutions on 
proposals made by the tinbunes of the plebs 
and the higher magistrates on foi'eign and 
•domestic affairs, on the conclusion of peace, 
for instance, or the making of treaties. 
Their power w'as almost unlimited, and the 
more important because, strictly speaking, 
it was oulj' the higher inagi.strates who re- 
quired the authorization of the senate. Nor 
had the senate more than the right of 
•quashing a measure passed without due 
formalities. 

The comitia tributa, as distinguished 
from the concilia plebis, were presided over 
by the consuls, the praetors, and (in judicial 
•cases) the curule aediles. Until the latter 
years of the Republic, the assembly usually 
met upon the Oapitol, and afterwards on the 
Campus Martins, The functions of the 
■comitia tributa^ gradually acquired, were 
as follows : (a) The election of all the lower 
magistrates, ordinary (as the tribum plebis^ 
Iribuni milUum, cpxliles plebis, cediles 
curfdes) and extraordinary, under the pre- 
sidency parity of the tribunes, partly of the 
•consuls or praetors. (&) The nomination of 
the pontifex maximus, and of the co-opted 
members of the religious collegia of the. 
ponti/ices, augures, and decemviri, sacrO- 
.rum. This nomination was carried out by a j 


committee of .seventeen tribes chosen by 
lot. (c) The fines judicially inflicted by 
the concilia plebis required in all graver 
cases the sanction of the tribes. 

The comitia tributa were .summoned at 
least seventeen days before the meeting, b}- 
the simple proclamation of a herald. As in 
the case of the comitia centuriata, business 
could neither be begun nor continued in 
the face of adverse auspices. Like the 
comitia centuriata too, the tribal assembly 
met at daybreak, and could not sit beyond 
sunset. If summoned by the tribunes, the 
comitia tributa could onlj’’ meet in the city, 
or within the radius of a mile from it. The 
usual place of assembly was the Forum or 
the comitium {q.v.). If summoned by otlier 
authorities, the assembly met outside the 
city, most commonly in the Campus Martins. 
The proceedings opened -with a prayer, un- 
accompanied by sacrifice. The business in 
hand was then discussed in a coniio {see 
above, p. 155 a) ; and the proposal having- 
been read out, the meeting was requested 
to arrange itself according to its thirty-five 
tribes in the scepta or wooden fences. Lots 
were drawn to decide which tribe should 
vote first. The tribe on which this duty fell 
was called princHpium. The re.sult of this 
first vote was proclaimed, and the other 
tribes then proceeded to vote simultane- 
ously, not successively. The votes given 
by each tribe were then announced in an 
order determined by lot. Finally, the 
general result of the voting was made 
known. 

The proposer of a measure was bound to 
put his pr-oposal into due form, and publish 
it beforehand. When a measure came to 
the vote, it was accepted, or i-ejected as a 
whole. It became law when the presiding 
magistrate announced that it had been 
accepted. 

The character of the comitia had begun 
to decline even in the later period of the 
Republic, Even the citizens of Rome took 
but little part in them, and this is still more 
true of the population of Italy, who had 
I’eceived the Roman citizen.ship in 89 .b.o. 
The comitia tributa, in particular, sank 
gradually into a mere gathering of the city 
moh, strengthened on all sides by the iufhix 
of corrupt elemeuts. The results of the 
voting came more and more to represent 
not the public interest, but the effects of 
.'direct or indirect corruption. Uiider the 
Empire the comitia centuriata and tributa 
continued to exist, in a shadowy Conn, it is 
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true, clcmni to tlie 3rd century a. d. Julius 
Giesar had deprived them of the right of 
deciding on war and peace. Under Au- 
gustus they lost the power of jurisdiction, 
and, practically, the power of legislation. 
The imperial measures were indeed laid 
before the comitia trihuta for ratification, 
bxit this was all ; and under the successors 
of Augustus oven this proceeding became 
rarer. Since the time of Vespasian the 
emperors, at their accession, received their 
legislative and other powers from the 
comitia trihvta ; but this, like the rest, 
was a more formality. The power of elec- 
tion was that which, in apjmarance at least, 
survived longest. Augustus, like Julius 
Csesar, allowed the comitia centuriata to 
confirm the nomination of two candidates 
for the consulship. He also left to the 
covnitia centuriata and tribiita the power 
of free election to half the other magis- 
tracies ; the other half being filled by 
nominees of his own. Tiberius transferred 
the last remnant of free elective power to 
the senate, whose proposals, originating 
under imperial influence, were laid before 
the comitia for ratification. The formali- 
ties, the auspices, prayer, sacrifice, and 
proclamation, were now the important thing, 
and the measures proposed were carried, 
not by regular voting, but by acclama- 
tion. 

Comitium. The name of a small space in 
Home, bounded on the north by the senate- 
house {see Curia), and on the south by 
the rostra {see Rostra). Down to the 2nd 
century B.C. it was used for the meetings 
the assemblies and of the courts of law. 
After the removal of the rostra it became 
part of the Rorum. See Plan under Rorum, 
Ho. 18. 

Commerce. Greece. In the Homeric j)oems 
the Greeks are not repr esented as a people 
with a spontaneous inclination to com- 
merce. Indeed, the position of the oldest 
Greek cities, far away from the sea, suffici- 
ently shows that their founders can have 
had no idea of trade as a means of getting 
wealth. Greek navigation in ancient times 
was almost exclusively subservient to w^ar 
and piracy, to which, for a long time, no 
stigma was attached in public opinion. And 
the' trade carried, on wdth Greece by the 
Asiatics, especially the Phceniciaus, who 
then rnled the Gi'eek seas, can hardly have 
been very active. The Greeks, having no 
agricultural or industrial produce to offer, 
could not have tempted many foreigners • tp' 
deal with them. But in the centuries suo- 
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ceeding the Homeric age, the commei'ce of 
Greece was revolutionized. 

The isiand.s, especially iEgIna and Eubrna,. 
were foremost in cornmorcial undertak- 
ings; the onlj’- continental town wdiich 
was at all successful iu this way being 
Corinth, which was favoured b}?" its incom- 
parable position. It wms the foundation of 
the Hellenic colonies i.u Asia Minor that 
first occasioned the free development of 
Greek trade. The exertions of the lonians^ 
were mainly instrumental in creating twO’ 
things indispensable to its success, namely, 
commercial activity, excited by contact witln 
i the ancient industries of the East, and a. 

' mai'itime power in the proper sense, which 
made it possible to oust the PluBiiicians 
from the naval supremacy which they had 
so long maintained. This new commercial 
activity necessitated a larger use of the- 
precious metals, and the establishment of a 
gold and silver coinage, which the loniaiis. 
rvore the first among the Greeks to adopt. 
This proved a powerful stimulus to the- 
development of commerce, or rather it was 
the very condition of its existence. Miletus 
took the first place among the trading 
colonies. The influence of these cities upon 
their mother country was so strong that 
even the Dorians gradually lost their 
national and characteristic dislike of trade- 
and commerce, and threw themselves ac- 
tively into their pursuit. Down to the 6tli. 
century B.O., Greek commerce had extended 
itself to the coasts of the Mediterranean,, 
and the inland seas connected with it, 
especially towards the East. It was not 
until a later time that Athens joined the 
circle of commercial cities. Even in Solon’s 
time the Athenians had lived mainly 
bj'' agTicnlture and cattle-breeding, and it 
was only with the growth of the democratic 
constitution that their commercial inter- 
course with the other cities became at all 
considerable. The Persian wars, and her 
position as head of the naval confederacy, 
raised Athens to the position of the first 
maritime powmr in Greece. Under the ad- 
ministration of PerTcles she become the 
centre of all Hellenic activity, not only in 
art and science, hut in trade. It was only 
Corinth and Gorcyra whose western trade 
enabled ' them to maintain a prominent 
position by , the side of Athens. The Greeks 
.of Asia Minor completely lost their com- 
' mercial position after the.ir conquest by the 
Persians, The naval supremacy of Athens, 
and with it its commerce, was completely 
annihilated by the Peloponnesian war. It 
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wa.s a long time before tbe Athenians suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the maritime 
poAver of Sparta which that war had estab- 
lished. Hawing done so, they recoyered, but 
only for a short time, a position of promin- 
ence not at all equal to their former 
supremacy by sea. The victory of the 
Macedonian power entirely destroyed the 
political and commercial importance of 
Athens, whose trade now fell behind that 
of other cities. The place of Athens, as 
the first maritime and commercial power, 
%vas taken by the city of Rhodes, founded 
in 408 B.G. By the second half of the 4th 
■century b.o. the trade of Rhodes had ex- 
tended itself over the whole known world, 
and its maritime law was universally ob- 
served until a much later period. After 
the destruction of Corinth m the middle of 
the 2nd century E.c. the island of Delos 
enjoyed a brief but brilliant period of pros- 
perit5% Among the commercial cities of the 
<xr0eco-Macedonian empire, Alexandria in 
Egypt took the first place, and rose indeed 
to be the centre of European and Eastern 
trade. It was mainly through Alexandria 
that intercourse was kept up between 
Oroece and the Eastern countries opened i.rp 
by the campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

One of the most important routes followed 
by Grecian traffic was that leading to the 
Black Sea, the coasts of which were fringed 
with Gx’eek colonies. Besides Byzantium 
and Sinope, the chief commercial centres 
in this region were Olbia, Panticapseura, 
Phanagoria, and Phasis, from which trade- 
routes penetrated far into the barbarian 
countries of the interior. Other main 
routes led by Cliios and Lesbos to the 
coasts of Asia Minor and by the C5^clad6s 
to that part of the Asiatic coast where lay 
the great cities of Samos, Ephesus, and 
Miletus. Hence they continued to Eg3’-pt 
and Gj'wenS, by Rhodes and Cyprus ancl the 
coast of Phoenicia. But in travelling to 
these parts from the Peloponnesus, they 
generally sailed by way of Crete, which had 
been long celebrated for its maritime enter- 
prise, Round the promontoiy of Malea, the 
southernmost point of the Peloponnese, and 
by Corcyra, they sailed northwards to the 
coasts of the Adriatic, or westward to Italy 
and Sicily. B,egular traffic beyond Sicily 
Avas rendered impossible by the jealousy of | 
the Carthaginians and Etruscans, who were 
masters of the commerce in this I'egion, and 
Avho.se place Avas aftemvards taken there by 
the Romans. A considerable iand-traffie 
Avas carried on by the colonies with bar- 


bai'ians of the interior. But in Greece 
! Proper the mountainous nature of the 
I country and the absence of naA^’^igable rivers 
I were unfavourable to communication by 
I land, and the land-traffic accordingi}' was 
entirely thrown into the shade by the mari- 
time trade. The only opportunity for com- 
merce by land on a large scale Avas afforded 
by the great national festiA^als, Avdiich 
brought togetlier great crowds of people 
from every part of Greece, and secured 
them a safe conduct (see Ekeciiethia). 
In this way these festiA’-als exactly coi're- 
sponded to our trade fairs. 

The exports of Greece consisted mainly 
in Avine, oil, and manufactured goods, espe- 
cially pottery and metal Avares. The im- 
ports included the necessaries of life, of 
vdiich Greece itself, with its dense popula,- 
tion, artificially increased by slavery, did 
not produce a sufficient quantity. The 
staple was Avheat, Avhich Avas imported in 
lai'ge quantities from the coasts of the 
Black Sea, Egypt, and Sicity- ISText came 
wood for houses and for ships, and raw 
materials of all kind for manufacture. The 
foreign manufactui’es imported were mostly 
objects of luxury. Finally we should men- 
tion the large number of imported slaves. 

Comparing the circumstances of the an- 
cient Greek maritime commerce with those 
of modern trade, Ave may obserA’e that the 
ancients Avere much hampered by haA'ing 
no commission agencies and no sj’-stem of 
exchange. The proprietor of the cargo 
sailed Avith it, or sent a representative with 
full poAvers. Ho transaction AA'as carried 
on without payment in ready money, Avhich 
Avas often rendered difficult by the exist- 
ence of different systems of coinage. With 
uncivilized tribes, notably those on the 
Black Sea, a s^’^stem of barter long main- 
tained itself. As no goods could bo bought 
AVithout cash payxnents, and men of pro- 
perty generally preferred to lend out tiieir 
capital to bnirowers at high interest, a .sys- 
tem of bottomiy was extensh’-ely developed 
in Gx-eek maritime trade. The creditor 
usually took care in lending the capital 
uecossaiy for loading the slxip, to secure 
a lien on the ship, or the cargo, or both. 
With this he undertook the risks of the 
business, charging interest at a veiy high 
rate, generally 20 to BO per cent. The Avrit- 
ten contract contained other specifications 
as to the ship and the rate of interest, for 
the breach of which certain cimfcomaxy 
penalties were fixed. These had refei'ence 
to- the destination of the ship, and, genex'- 
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i7,lly speaking, to the route and the time to 1 
be occupied, to the charaete]' and value of ! 
the "wares, and to the repayment of the 
loan ; the latter to determine "whether it 
should be made on the ship’s arriving at 
its destination, or on its return home. In 
the first case the creditor would often sail 
with the ship, if he had no representative 
on the spot or at the port for which she 
was bound. 

At Athens, and no doubt in other cities, 
the interests of the creditor "were protected 
by_ a strict code of laws. Fraudulent appro- 
priation of a deposit was punishable with 
death ; dilatoriness in payment with im- 
prisonment. The creditor was allowed to 
seize not only the security, but the whole 
property of the debtor. In other respects 
Athenian legislation secured several ad- 
vantages to traders. Commercio.1 cases only 
came befoi-e the law courts in winter, when 
navigation was impossible, and they had to be 
decided within a month. In ordinary cases 
of debt the creditor could only seize on the 
debtor’s property ; but in commercial cases 
he was liable to be imprisoned if condemned 
to payment. In other matters aliens had 
to be represented in court by a citizen ; in 
commercial cases they could appear in per- 
son. It was the duty of the Thesmbthetse 
to see to the preparation of these cases. The 
trial was carried on aud the verdict given 
by a special tribunal, the Nautodicm {see 
Nautodicvu). Merchants could easily ob- 
tain the considerable privilege of exemption 
from military service, though they were not 
legally entitled to it. 

In general it may be said that the Grreek 
states, in consideration of the importance 
of trade, went very far in providing for its 
interests. They did their best to secure 
its safety and independence by force of 
arms, and concluded treaties with the same 
end in view. This is especially true of those 
agreements which regulated the legal rela- 
tions of the citizens of the two states in 
their intercourse with each other, and pre- 
scribed the fonns to be observed by the 
citizens of one state when bringing suits 
against those of another. The institution 
of proxSni, corresponding to that of the 
modern consuls, was of immense benefit to 
the trading community. The Greek gov- 
ernments did a great deal in the way of 
constructing harbours, warehouses, ■ and 
buildings for exchange in the neighbour- 
hood of the harbours. The superintendenoe 
of the hai-bour traffic, like that of the mar- 
ket traffic, was entrasted to special governr j 


1 ment officials; in Athens, for instaiice, to 
the ten overseers of the Emporium {see 
Agoraitomi). The Athenians had also a 
special boai'd, called metrunmni, to see that 
the weights and measures were correct. It 
was only in exceptional cases that the free- 
dom of trade was interfered with by mono- 
polies, nor was it usual to lay prohibitions 
upon imports. Prohibitions of exportation 
were, however, much commoner. In many 
states, as e.g. in Macedonia, it was foi'bidden 
to export building materials, especially wood 
for ship-bnilding ; and no gi-ain might be 
exported from Attica. Again, no Athenian 
merchant was permitted to carry corn to 
any harbour but that of Athens ; no citizen 
or resident alien could lend money on the 
security of ships canying corn to any place 
but Athens. Even foreigners who came 
with corn into the harbour of Athens w'ere 
compelled to deposit two-thirds of it for 
sale there. To prevent excessive profits 
being realized in the corn trade, it was made 
a capital offence for any private citizen to 
buy up more than 50 bushels at a time, or 
sell it at a profit of more than an obolos a 
bushel. The corn trade was under the 
superintendence of a board called sltopMj- 
Idkcs. In the prevailing activity of com- 
mei'ce, the tolls on exports and imports were 
a plentiful source of revenue to the Greek 
government. 

In Greek society petty trading was 
thought a vulgar and sordid pursuit, and 
was left to the pooior citizens and resident 
aliens. In Athens the class of resident 
aliens included a great number of the larger 
dealers ; for the wealthier and moi'e respect- 
able citizens liked lending their capital to 
others engaged in trade better than engag- 
ing in trade themselves. 

Italy. In Italy an active commerce "was 
early carried on at sea bj'’ the Etruscans, 
the other Italian peoples taking only a 
passive part in it. But Eome, from a very 
early time, became the commercial centre of 
Middle Italy. It was situated on a river 
deep enough to admit large vessels, the 
upper course and tributaries of which "were 
also navigable. Its position "was much im- 
! proved hy the harbour at the colony of 
I Ostfa, said to have been constructed "under 
king Aliens Martins. So long as the 
■ Eti’usoans and Carthaginians and (as in 
I later times) the Greek cities of Southern 
! Italy and Sicily, like Tarentum and Sju'a- 
cuse, ruled the sea, the maritime power and 
j commerce of Borne were restricted within 
I very narrow limits. Even as late as the 
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middle of tlie 4tli century b.c. the. traffic 
of Ronao v^as confined to Sardinia, Sicily 
and Africa. But, with the extension of the 
Roman power, Roman commerce assumed 
wicior dimensions. At the end of the re- 
publican period Roman ships were on every 
sea, and there was a flourishing inteinor 
trade in Italy and all the provinces. Wher- 
ever there was a navigable river it was 
used for communication with the happiest 
results. After the second Puni c War, Rome 
gradually acquired the character of a great 
commercial city, where the products of the 
whole world, natural and industrial, found 
a market. The most considerable import 
was corn, and this at all periods of Roman 
history {see Annona). The chief exports 
of Italy were wine and oil, to which we 
mtist add, after the development of Italian 
industry, manufactured goods. The trading 
harbour of Rome was Puteoli (Pozzuoli), 
on the Bay of Naples, while Ostia was used 
mainly by corn-ships. Petty dealing was 
regarded unfavourably by the Romans as 
by the Grreeks ; but trade on a large scale 
was thought quite respectable, though in 
older times members of the senate were not 
allowed to engage in it. Most of the larger 
undertakings at Rome were in the hands of 
joint-stock companies (see Publigani), the 
existence of which made it possible for 
small capitalists to share in the profits and 
risks of commerce. It was indeed an old 
maxim of business men at Rome that it was 
better to have small shares in a number of 
speculations than to speculate indepen- 
dently. The corn trade, in particular, was 
in the hands of those companies. The gov- 
ernment allowed them to transport corn 
from Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, Africa, and 
Egypt to Rome ; whole fleets of vessels, con- 
structed for the purpo.se, being appointed to 
this service. Poreign trade was subjected 
to a number of restrictions. The exporta- 
tion of certain products was absolutely 
prohibited ; for instance, iron, whether un- 
wrought or manufactured, arms, coin, salt, 
and gold ; and duties were levied on all im- 
ports. There were also numerous restric- 
tions on trade in the interior, as each 
province formed a unit of taxation, in 
which toll had to be paid on entering or 
leaving it. Among the state monopolies, 
the most important was that of salt. 

Commercinm. A legal relation existing 
between two Italian states, according ■ to 
which the citizens of each had the same 
right of acqixiring property, especially landed 
property, in the territory of the other. 


Commercium also included the power, s of 
inheriting legacies and contracting obliga- 
tions. 

ComperendiaatXo. [The Latin name for 
the postponement of a trial for a definite, 
time by consent of both parties, each being- 
bound to appear. To be distinguished from 
ampUaUo, which seems to have meant an 
indefinite postponement, in consequence of 
uncertainty on the part of the jury,] 

Compitalia. See Lares. 

Compluviiim. See House, 

Concordia, The Latin personification of 
concord or harmony, especially among 
Roman citizens. Shrines were repeatedly 
erected to Concordia during the republican 
period after the cessation of civil dissensions.. 
The earliest was dedicated by Camillus in 
367 B.c. The godde.ss Concordia w'as also- 
invoked, together with Janfls, Sains, and 
Pax, at the family festival of the CarisHa, 
on the 30th March, and, with Venns and 
Portuna, by married women on the 1st of 
April (see Manes), During the imperial 
period Concordia Augusta was worshipped 
as the protectress of harmony, especially of 
matrimonial agreement, in the emperor’s 
household. 

Confarreatio. See Marriage, 2. 

Congiarium. The Latin word for a pre- 
sent of oil and wine, given to the people in 
addition to the I'egular distribution of corn 
by magistrates and candidates for office 
(see Annona). The custom began in repub- 
lican times. Under the Empire the word 
was further applied to the presents of oil, 
wine, and .salt, and later of ready money, 
which the emperor made regularly to the 
people on certain festive occasions, as on 
his accession and on his birthday. (See 
Donativom.) 

Consecratio. The act of the Roman 
pontzfzces, in virtue of which a thing was- 
proclaimed as sctcer, i.e. belonging to, or 
forfeited to, the gods. (On the rite of 
consecratio associated -with the solemn dedi- 
cation of a sauctuaiy, see Dedigatio ; on 
comecA'atio as the apotheosis of the emperor, 
see Apotheosis .) In case of certain offences, 
sentsnee of consecratio cetpUis et biinUrum 
was pronounced upon the offender, whose 
person and property were then made over 
as a sacrifice to some deity, A married 
man who sold' his wife was devoted to the 
gods below ; a son who beat his father, to- 
the household gods ; one who removed his- 
neighbour’s landmark to Terminus ; a. 
patronus who betrayed his client, or a client-, 
who -betrayed his patronus, to Jupiter j 
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one wlio stole corn in tlie ear, to Ceres. To the city their authority was limited hy thn 
kill homo sctccr was not accounted as right of appeal to the people, and t\m veto 
murder, but as the fulfilment of the divine of the tribunes. But in the army, and over 
vengeance, their subordinates, they hud fuli power of 

Consilium. The Latin word for a council, life and death. Some of their origiufd 

or body of advisei's. Such councils were functions passed from them in course of 

called in, according to ancient custom, time. Thus in 444 b.c. the business of the 

by the presiding magistrate in civil and census was made over to the Censors ; in 

criminal cases. Even in the family tribunals, 366 the civil jurisdiction ivi thin the city, 

ivMch decided cases affecting the members so far as it included the right of performing 
of the ^ens, a consilium of kinsfolk was the acts of adoption, emancipation, and 
thought necessary. The custom was that liberation of slaves, was transferred to the 

the presiding judge bound himself by the praetors. In the field, however, having the 

decision of his freely chosen consilium, bnt criminal jurisdiction in their hands," they 

took the responsibility himself. The expres- had also the right of deciding in civil cases 

sion consilium was afterwards transferred affecting the soldiers. In the general 

to the regular juries of the courts which administration of public business the con- 

decided civil and criminal cases {see suls, although formally recognised as the 

Centujiviri. Judices). The emperors, too, supreme authority, gradually became, in 

made a practice of inviting a consilium of practice, dependent txpon the senate and 

friends to assist them in their judicial the comitia, as they had only the power 

decisions. After the time of Hadrian, the of preparing the resolutions proposed, and 

members of the imperial consilium appear carrying them oxxt if accepted. Within the 

as regularly appointed and. salaried officers, city, their powers were virtually confined 

the Consilulrn August!. These were gene- to summoning the senate and comitia, and 

rally, though not exclusively, selected from presiding over their meetings. They also 

the body of professional jurists. After the nominated the dictatox’S, and condxxcted the 

4th century a.d, the word consist, ortiim elections and legislation in the and 

was sxxbstituted for consilium ; meaning, the levies of soldiers. After the office of 

originally, the council-chamber in the im- dictator fell into abeyance, the power of 

perial palace. the consxxls was, in cases of gi-eat danger, 

Constialia. 8ee Consus. increased to dictatoi'ial authority by a 

Consules (originally called PreetOres). special decree of the senate. 

The Eoman consuls were the magistrates An essential characteristic of the consular 
to whom the supreme authoifity was trans- office was that it was collegial ; and there- 

ferred, from the kings, after the expulsion fore, if oixe consul died, another (called 

of the latter in 510 b.c. Tlie consuls gave consul suffectus) was immediately elected, 

their name to the year. They were elected This consul suffectus had absolutely the 

by the comWta centHridfa, and, down to same authority as his colleagxxe, bxxt he had 

B.c, 366, from the Patricians only. The to lay down his office witlx him at the end 

legal age at which a man might be elected of the year for which the two had been 

was. in the time of Cicero, forty-three, originally elected. 

The time of entering on the office vai’ied The power of the two consxxls being equal, 
in the early periods : in 222 b.c. it was fixed the business was divided between them, 

to March 15th, in 153 to the 1st of Januaiy. In the administration of the city they 

The accession of the nexv consuls was at- changed duties every month, the senior 

tended with the performance of certain cere- taking the initiative. With regard to their 

monies, among which may be mentioned a insignia, namely, the toga prwteccta, sella 

procession of the consuls to the Capitol, with curulis, .and twelve lictors, the original ar- 

the senate, equates, and other citizens of rangement was that the lictoi's walked in 

position, as escort; an offering of white front of the officiating consxil, while the 

bulls to Jupiter, and the utterance of solemn other was only attended by an accensus. 

vows. In later times the custoxn was for the liotoi's. 

The consxxls were the I'epresentatives of, to walk before the officiating consul, and 
the royal authority, and cousexpiently all behind the other. 

other magistrates were bound to obey them, In the field, each consul commanded two 
with file exception of the tribunes of the legions with their allied troops ; if they 

jiLehs axxd the dictator. Dxxring a dictator- , were in the same locality, the ooxnmaxid 

ship their powmrs fell into abeyance. In, elianged from day to day. The question of 
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the administratinii of the provinces they I 
either settled bj’’ consent, ox' left it to be ' 
decided by lot. With the extension of the 
empire the consuls became nnable to under- 
i;ake the whole burden of warfare, and the 
pt'ORtons w'ere called in to assist. The pi’o- 
vince.s wore then divided into consular and 
pi'ffitoriaii ; tlje business of assignment 
being left to the senate, which, after the 
jmar 122, was bound to make it before the 
elections. In the last century B.C. a law of 
Sulla deprived the consuls of an essential 
element of their authority, the military 
imperium ; for it enacted that the consuls 
should spend their year of office m Borne, 
and only I'epair to the provinces and assume 
the impei'ium after its conclusion. 

In the civil wars the consular office 
completely lost its old position, and though 
it continued to exist under the Empire, it 
became, practically, no more than an empty 
title. The emperors, who often held the 
office themselves, and sometimes, like Osesar, 
for several years in succession, had the 
right of nominating the candidates, and 
therefore, in practice, had the election in 
their own hands. It became usual to 
nominate several pairs of consuls for one 
year, so as to confer the distinction on as 
many persons as possible. In such cases, 
the consuls who came in on January 1st, 
after whom the year was named, were called 
consules ordmCirll^ the consulcs suffccti 
coxmtiug as mtnores. Until the middle of the 
1st century A.D., it was a special distinction 
to hold the consulship for a whole year ; but 
after that no cases of this tenure occur. In 
time the insignia^ or omG>mentaeonsiddria^ 
or honorary distinctions of the office, were 
given, in certain degrees, even to men who 
had not been consuls at all. The chief 
duties of the consuls now were to preside 
iu the senate, and conduct the criminal 
trials in which it had to give judgment. 
But, besides this, certain functions of civil 
jurisdiction wore in their hands; notably 
the liberation of slaves, the provision for the 
costly games which occurred during their 
term of office, the festal celebrations in 
honour of the emperor, and the like. After 
the seat of empire was transfeiTed to Con- 
stantinople, the consulate was, towards the 
end of the 4th cenfetiry, divided ‘between 
the two capital cities. The consulate of the 
western capital came to an end in 634 A.D., 
that of the eastern in 541. Ei’om that tinae , 
the Emperor of the East bore the title of 
consul perpi^-tims. 

Gonsus. An ancient Italian god, probably 


a god of the earth or of crops. His altar 
on the Circus Maximus at Home was covorocl 
with earth, apparently as a sign of the 
deity’s activity in the bosom of the earth. 
Three times in the year only was it un- 
covered, on the occasion of .sacrifices or 
festivities. The festival of Consus, the Oon- 
sualia, was held twice a ; on the 21st 
August, after the harvest, and the 15th 
December, after the sowfing was ended. 
Its establishment was attributed to Bomu- 
lus, and it was at the first celebration that 
the rape of the Sabine women was sup- 
posed to have taken place. At this fes- 
tival the sacrifice was superintended by 
the Elamines of Qui'rinus with the Vestal 
Virgins, and. was followed by a chariot I’ace 
in the circus, under the direction of the 
pontifices. The horses and mules, their 
heads crowned with flowers, had their share 
in the holiday. In consequence of these 
games the god Consus was afterwards iden- 
tified with Poseidon tlippios, or Neptunus 
Equester. 

Coutlo. The Latin name for any as- 
sembly summoned and presided over by 
a magistrate. A contio differed from the 
comtUa in the following points: (1) The 
people were not divided into centuries or 
tribes. (2) The people did not vote, but 
were only there to receive communications 
made by the presiding magistrate or some 
other official or private individual, whom 
he allowed to address the meeting. All 
magistrates had the right of summoning 
contiones, but the tribunes took precedence 
of all others, and a higher .magistrate took 
precedence of a lower. Contiones were 
usually summoned by public heralds {prm- 
c5nes) and generally met in the Forum. 
The comitia were immediately preceded 
by a contio, that the people might be pre- 
pared for the questions to come before 
them. If the comitia were to exercise 
judicial functions, it was a fixed rule that 
three contiones must be held previously for 
the purpose of investigation. 

Contubernium. A Latin word properly 
meaning tent companionship, or companion- 
ship in militaiy service. The word signi- 
fied (1) the relation of young E^oman 
nobles to the general officer to whom they 
had voluntarily attached themselves for the 
sake of militarj’- training, and in whose 
company they took their meals in the tent. 
It meant (2) the marriage of slaves, which 
was not legally accounted marriage, though 
under the Empire it was considered, as a 
rule, indissoluble if contracted by members 
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•of the same household. (8) The max-riage 
hetween free persons and slaves, which was 
not considered legal. 

Contiimacia. The Latin term for dis- 
obedience to the commands of a magistrate 
or judge, especially absence from a trial 
without sufficient excuse. If the accuser 
were absent, he was considered as dropping 
his charge (see Tergimjksati'O), which he 
was not allowed to renew. The abseiice 
■of the accused was taken as an admission 
■of guilt. In a civil trial the consequence 
was immediate condemnation ; and the 
like was the case in criminal trials if the 
accused failed to appear at the appointed 
time, or on the last day of the trial. If the 
■accused saw that his condemnation was cer- 
tain, it was quite common for him to retire, 
and in capital cases to go into voluntary 
■exile ; a proceeding which in no way influ- 
■enced the further course of the proceedings. 

Conubium (Latin). The contracting of a 
matrimonium iustum, or valid marriage, 
with all its legal consequences. As such 
a marriage could only take place between 
persons of equal status, the Patricians and 
Plebeians had each for a long time a separate 
conubiuvi, until 445 b.o., when the two 
•orders were equalised in this respect, 

Couvivium. See Meals, 

Cooptatio (Latin). The election of a new 
member by the members of a corporation 
to supply a vacant place. Among corpora- 
tions which filled their vacancies in this 
way may be mentioned the college of 
Pontifices and Augui's. The election was 
preceded by the nomination of a proper 
•candidate by one of the members, and fol- 
lowed by his inaugitration, 

Cordaz (Kordax). The licentious dance 
■of the ancient Greek comedy. To perform 
it off the stage was regarded as a sign of 
intoxication or profligacy. 

Core (Kore), See Persephone. 

Corinna (Korinna). A Gi-eok lyric 
poetess, born at Tanagra in Boeotia, and 
surnamed Myia, or “ the Fly.’’ ^ She flour- 
isbed about 510 b.o. She was the instructress 
■of Pindar, and is said to have beaten him 
■live times in musical contests. Only a few 
fragments of her poems, of which there 
were five books, remain. They were written 
in the Brno bian dialect, and treated subjects 
■of local mythology, as, for instance, the tale 
■of the “ Seven against Thebes.” 

Corippus (Flitvins CrescOnim), An 
African scholar, who in the second half 
of the 6th century a.d. composed two 
historical epics, one in seven hooks, in 


celebration of the Libyan war of Jobanuea 
PaMcius {lohannis, slve de helUs Lihijeis), 
and the other on the exploits of Justinus 
(565-578), in four hooks (De Laudtbus 
lustlni). The last is in the worst mauiicr 
of Byzantine flattery, but is written in 
a flowing style and in imitation of good 
models, such as Vergil and Glaudian. 

Cornelius. (1) Cornelius NepOs. A 
Eoman historian, a native of Upper Italy, 
who lived between 94 and 24 b.c. He was a 
contempoi’ary of Cicero, Atticus, and Catul- 
lus, with whom he lived in friendly inter- 
course at Home. The most comprehensive 
of his many writings was a oollectiou of 
biographies of celebrated men (De 
IllustrVms) in at least sixteen books. This 
was dedicated to Atticus, and must there- 
fore have been publi,shed before b.o. 32, the 
year of his death. The biographies were 
arranged in departments, and in each depart- 
ment the Greek and Homan celebrities were 
treated separately. Thus the still surviving 
book upon distinguished foreign generals 
(De ExcellenUlms Ducibus Exterdnmi Gen- 
tium) is followed by one on Eornan generals, 
while a book devoted to the Greek histo- 
rians had one on the Roman historians cor- 
responding to it, from which the lives of 
the elder Cato and of Atticus are preserved. 
The lives of celebrated generals were in 
former times (in consequence of an ancient 
error in the MSS.) erroneously ascribed to a 
certain .®milius Probus of the 4th century 
A.D. Nepos’ manner is easy and pleasant, 
but suffers from many weaknesses of matter 
and form. A superficial use of his authori- 
ties has led him into many errors, and the 
style is not seldom careless and incorrect. 

(2) Gains Cornelius Gallus. A Latin 
poet, born 69 b.c. in the Gaulish town of 
Forum luUL Though of low birth, he was 
promoted by Octavian to the ordo equester in 
the year 30b.C., and made governor (praifec- 
tus) of the new province of Egypt, in con- 
sidei'ation of his great services in the war 
against Antonins. Through his cruelty and 
presumption he drew upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of his former patron; in conse- 
quence of which he committed suicide in 
26 B.o. , He was one of the oldest friends 
of Vergil, who dedicated to him his tenth 
Eclogue, as well as an episode at the end of 
the fourth Georgio, which he, after Gallus’ 
fall, suppressed at the wish of Augustus. 
The Romans regarded him as the founder 
of the Latin elegy. He wrote four books of 
elegies to his mistress, the actress Cy theris 
(or'L;^coris, as he called her). They are in 
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(1) Corona trinmphalis. 


(2) Corona obsidionalis. 


civica. 


lie followed Creek models, Ixe endeavours to from a siege, or from a shameful capitula- 
treat his sahject from a Roman or national tion. This was woven of grass growing oii 
point of view, and therefore gives Latin the sjJot, and called corona gramtnea. The 
equivalents for the Greek technical terms, corona myrtea, or was the crown 

His examples, too, he takes from older of bay worn by the general who celebrated 
Roman writings, or makes them himself, the lesser triumph (dnai/cJ). 

Cicero, who passed for the author in late ThecoronaciU'iCrtffig.S) wasof oaklcave.s, 
antiquity, used the same Greek oiuginal in and was awarded for saving a citizeifs life 
his I)e inycntwnS, in battle. This secured for its possessor 

Conmtiis {Lnchis Annceus). A native of certain privileges, as freedom from taxes 
Leptis, in Africa.^ A professor of the Stoic for himself, his father and paternal grand- 
philosophy, who lived in Rome in the middle father. The golden corona murdlis (fig. 
of the 1st century a.J). He was a friend of 4), with embattled ornaments, was given 
the poets Lucan and Per sins, especially of for the storming of a wall ; the corona cas- 
the latter, "whose posthumous satires he pre- irensis or valldris (fig. 5), also of gold, and 
pared for publication. He was banished ornamented in imitation of palisades, to 
by Nero, in a.d. 68, for his uprightness and the soldier "who first climbed the wall of an 
courage. He was the author of works on enemy^s camp ; tlie corona ndvdlis (fig. 6), , 
rhetoric, grammar and philosophy. Of his ’ with, ornaments representing the beak of a 
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; ship, to llie man who first hoarded a ship. 1 
ITjider the Empire the garland of bay was 
reserved exclusively for the emperor, and 
thus came to be regarded as a crown. 

Tht', raj'ed crown, the insignt of the 
deified emperors, w'as not worn by the em- 
perors of the 1st and 2nd century a.d. 
Golden crowns were originally the free 
•offerings of provincials and allies to vic- 
torious generals for the celebration of their 
triumphs. But from this custom there 
arose, even in republican times, the habit of 
compelling a contribution of raonej’’ {aurmn 
coronCtrluvi) to the governor of the pro- 
vince. During the imperial age this 
contribution was on exceptional occasions 

• offered as a present to the emperors, but it 
was often also made compulsory. 

Among the Greeks a crown (sfepMnds) 
was often an emblem of office. At Athens, 
for instance, a crown of bay was worn by 
the archons in office, the senators {bouleti- 
tai\ and the oratoi’s w'hile speaking. It 
was also the emblem of victoi’y at the 
games, and a token of distinction for citi- 
zens of merit (see Theatre). Such crowns 
of honour were made originally of olive 
branches, but later of gold. The honour of 
a crown could be conferred by the people or 
the senate, or by corporations and foreign 
states. The latter would often present a 
crown to the whole commonwealth. If the 
people or senate presented the crown, the 
presentation took place in the great assem- 
bly, or in the senate house, but not in the 
theatre, except by special decree. 

Since crowns played a considerable part 
as ornaments at religious rites and as well 
at festivals and banquets, the trade of 
crown-making (mostly in women’s hands) 
was naturally extensive. The art of mak- 
ing what were called winter crowns of 

• dry flowers was also underatood. Artificial 
iiowers, made of thin strips of painted wood, 
were also used. 

Coronis (Kdrov^is). See AsCLEpras. 

Corpus liiris Civilis. The name of the 
■ great collection of authorities on Homan 
law, made by the lawyer Trihonianus, of 
Side in Pamphylia, at the instance of the 
Eastern Emperor Justinian (527-565 A.D.). 

' To this collection we owe the preservation 
■of the treasures of the ancient jurispru- 
dence, which must certainly otherwise have 
been lost. The Corpus Iwris consists of 
■four parts: 

(i) Codex lust'imaneus, called repStUce 
prceleettoms, as being the revised edition of 
;a code now lost, but which had appeared in 


1 520. This was published in 504, end con- 
tains in twelve hooks the imperial law (ius' 
princtpdle)^ or the constttutiOnes of the 
emperors since Hadrian. 

(2) Pandcctce, or Dlgcsfa. The law’ nf 
the jui'ists (ms vetus). These, published 
A.D, 533, are extracts from the works of 
thirty-nine ancient jurists, arranged in fifty- 
books, according to subjects. 

(3) Insfttuti fines. A handbook of juris- 
prudence, founded mostly upon Gaius, and 
published in the same year. 

(4) Novellce (comt if uf tones), or supple- 
mentary oi’dinances of Justinian, mostly in 
Greek. These are preserved only in private 
collections of various compass, one of which, 
the Authenticum, or Liber AuthentiCAlrimi, 
was recognised as the authorized text, and 
gives the Greek rescripts in a Latin version. 

Cor^bantfis (Kdrphantes). The mythical 
attendants of the Phrygian goddess Hhea 
Cj'hele, who were supposed to accompany 
the goddess with wild dances and intoxi- 
cating music, while she waudei-ed by torch- 
light over the forost-clad mountain.s. The 
name was further given in Phrygia to the 
eunuch priests of the goddess. (See Rhea.) 

Corjrcus (Gr. Korylcos), See Ball, Games 

OF. 

Cosmi (Kosmoi). See Gerdsia. 

Cothurnus, or more correctly Coturnus 
(Gr. Kothornos). A Greek name for a high 
shoe or buskin with several soles. It 
covered the whole foot, and rose as high 
as the middle of the leg. It was made 
so as to fit either foot, and was generally 
fastened in front with red straps. The 
cothurnus was properly a hunting hoot, but 
JEschylus made it part of the costume of 
his tragic actors to give them a stature 
above the average. At the same time the 
hair was dressed high in order to maintain 
the proportion of the figiu-e. The cothur- 
nus was also used in the Roman tragedy, 
(See SoCGUs.) 

Cottabus ( Kottdbos). A Greek game very 
popular at drinking bouts. The player lay 
on the couch, and in that position tried to 
throw a few drops of wine in as high_ a 
curve as possible, at a mark, without spill- 
ing any of the wine. The mark was called 
Jcottdbei6n,BuioA was a bronze goblet or saucer, 
and it was a point to make a noise when 
hitting it. On the koftabeion was fastened 
a little image or a bust of Heinnes, which 
was called Manes, and which the player had 
to hit first with the wine. The wine was 
supposed to make a sound both in hitting 
figure and in falling afterwards into the 
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{aaiicer. Tliis of course greatly increased Cotys (Gr. KoUjttO). A Thracian goddess,, 
the difficulty of the game. originally, it would seem, connected with 

There was another form of the game in Ehea Cybele. Her -worship was diifused 
whicli the point -^vas to make the wine hit over Grreece and Italy, and was especially 
the saucer while swimming in a large popular in Athens and Corinth. The licen- 
vessel of Avater, and sink it. The game tions orgies associated with it, called 
was played in a round chamber made for Cotyttia^ gave it a bad name, 
the purpose. The form of the room was Crater. See Vessels. 

circular, to give every player an equal Crates (Krates). (1) A Cfreok comedian,, 

chance of hitting the mark, which was who lived at Athens about 470 b.c. He 
placed in the centre. The victor generally was regarded as the founder of the Attic 
received a prize agreed upon beforehand. Comedy in the propei- sense of the term, as 
The players also used the game to discover his pieces were not, like those of his pre- 
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His c'hief work was a comprehensive com- 
mentary, critical and exegeticai, on Homer. ' 
In 167 B.c. he was sent by king Attains on 
an embassy to Rome. Here he broke his leg, 
and was thus forced to maico a long stay. 
He used his enforced leisure in giving lec- 
tures, which gave the first impulse to the 
si.udy of jdiilology and literary criticism 
among the Eomans. Only a few fragments 
of his works have survived. 

Cratinus {KrdtZnos) was, with Eupolis 
and Aristophanes, a chief representative of 
the Old Comedy at Athens. He Avas born 
in 520 B.O., and died in 423, thus flourishing 
in the age of Pericles, who was the special 
object of his attacks. He wrote tAventy-one 
pieces, and gained the prize nine times. The 
last occasion on Avhich he Avas Auctor Avas 
shortly before his death, and the defeated 
comedy Avas The Clouds of Aristophanes. 
Cratinus’ play was the PyVtne or “ Wine- 
flask,” in Avhich the poet courted the ridi- 
cule of the public by confessing himself a 
hard drinker. His wit Avas brilliant, but 
more caustic than humorous. He may be 
regarded as the founder of political comedy. 
Only the titles and a feAV fragments of his 
plays have survived. 

CrSon (Kredn). (1) King of Corinth, and 
father of Glance : see Ab,gonauts (conclusion)! 

(2) Son of Menoeceus, gi'eat-grandson of 
Pentheus, brother of iQcaste, and father 
of Hsemon and Menceceus {see articles tinder 
these names). He governed Thebes after 
Laius’ death until the coming of (Edipus;, 
and again after the fall of Eteocles until the 
latter’s son, Lao- 
damas, came of 
age. {See Anti- 

GOJTE.) 

(3) See Amphi- 
tryon and Hera- 
cles. 

Cr6plda (Greek 
krejjls). A kind 
of sandal, bor- 
roAved by the 
Romans from the 
Greeks, and used 
originally by the 
Roman soldiers. 

It had a thick 
sole, AAms of the 
same shape for 
each foot, and 

had low leather ’-f-j^ERiccijs (aftek cresii.as), , 
sides with straps (Bnfciala Museutn), 
for fastening. 

Cresllas {ETSstlas), a Greek artist,' born ' 


at Cydonia in Crete, avIio fiourislied at 
Athens in the second half of tlie 5th cen- 
tury B.C. Among his oliief Avorks may Ik? 
mentioned: (1) a statue of Pericles, pro- 
bably the original of the extant portrait- 
statues of the great statesman ; (2) a. statue 
of a man mortally Avounded, in AAdiich the 
struggle between death and life Avas vi'vidly 
porteiyed: (3) the Wounded Amazon of 
Ephesus, a Avork in Avhich he had to com- 
pete with Phidias and Polyclitus. This is 
generally supposed to be the original of one 
of the several types of Wounded Amazons 
Avhich have survived. Cresilas seems to 
have followed the tradition of Myron. 

Cretheus {Ivretheus). In Greek mythology, 
the son of iEolus and Enarete, the founder of 
lolcos, and by Tyro father of iEson, Pheres, 
and Amythaon, {See iEoi.us 1, and Neleus.) 

CrSusa {Kreousa). (1) See JUneas. (2) 
See Gladce. (3) See Ion 1. 

Critias {Krttlas) . An Athenian, a dis- 
ciple of Socrates and Gorgias of Leontinl. 
He was one of the most accomplished men 
of his time, and Avas distinguished as a poet 
and an orator. But he is best known as 
the chief of the Thirty Tyrants, in defence 
of whose cause against the Liberators he 
fell in 403 b.c. He was the author of 
several tragedies. Some fragments of hi.s 
poems have survived, the largest being from 
his political elegies. He seems to have had 
the gift of expression, but to have written 
in a harsh style of composition. 

Cronus (Krdnos). In Greek mythology, 
the youngest son of Urtous and Geea, Avho 
mutilated and overthrew his father, and, 
with the assistance of his kinsfolk the 
Titans, made himself sovereign of the 
world. He took his sister Rhea to Avife, 
and became hy her father of Hestla, Deme- 
ter, Hei'a, Plades, Poseidon, and Zeus. But 
his mother prophe.siecl that one of his cliil- 
dren would overthrow him. He accordingly 
swallowed them all except Zeus, whom 
Rhea saved by a stratagem. Zeus, Avhen 
groAvn up, obtained the assistance of the 
Ocean-nymph Thetis in making Cronus dis- 
gorge his children, and then, Avith the help 
of his kinsfolk, overpoAvered Cronus and the 
Titans. According to one version of the 
fable, Cronus Avas imprisoned in Tartarus 
with the Titans ; according to another, he 
was reconciled with Zeus, and reigned Avith 
Rhadamanthys on the Islands of the Blessed, 
Cronus seems originally to have been a god 
of ihe harvest ; whence it happens that in 
naany parts of Greece the harvest month 
was called CrSnIon, His name being easily 
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confused witli that of Chronus (“Time”), 
he was afterwards erroneously regarded as 
the god of time. In works of art lie was 
represented as an old man with, a mantle 
drawn over the bade of his bead, and bold- 
ing a sickle in his band. The Romans 
identified him with Saturnus, their god of 
sowdng (see Satubnus). 

Crypteia {KrypteAa), A kind of police 
.maintained at Sparta, with the principal 
object of watching the Helots. The service 
was manned by young Spartans appointed 
annually for the pui-pose by the Ephors, 
and their duty wms to put dangerous or 
apparently dangerous Helots out of the way 
without more ado. A later and erroneous 
idea represented the Crypteia as a mur- 
derous chase of the Helots, annually con- 
ducted by the Spartan youth. 

Cteaths (KtSdtos). Bee Molionid.®. 

Ctesias (KtesMs), A Greek historian, 
born in Cnidus in Caria, and a contemporary 
of Xenophon, He belonged to the family of 
the Asclepuidss at Cnidus. In 416 b.c. he 
came to the Persian court, and became pri- 
vate physician to King Artaxerxes Mnem5n. 
In this capacity he accompanied the king 
on his expedition against his brother Cyrus, 
and cured him of the wound which he re- 
ceived in the battle of Cunaxa, b.g. 401. 
In 399 he returned to his native city, and 
worked up the valuable material rviiich he 
had collected during his residence in Persia, 
partly from bis own observation, and partly 
from his study of the royal archives, into a 
History of Persia (Perstea) in twenty-three 
books. The work was written in the Ionic 
dialect. The first six books treated the 
history of Assyria, the remaining ones that 
of Persia, from the earliest times to events 
within his ow.n experience. Gtesias’ woi'k 
was much used by the ancient historians, 
though he was censured as untrustworthy 
and indifferent to truth; a charge which 
may be due to the fact that he followed 
Persian authorities, and thus often differed, 
to the disadvantage of the Greeks, from the 
version of facts current among his country- 
men. Only fragments and extracts of the 
book survive. The same is true of his 
Indica, or notices of the observations which 
.lie had made in Persia on the geography 
a,nd productions of India. 

Cublcttlarlus (Latin). A chamberlain. 
See Slaves. 

Gubiculnm (Latin). A bed-chamber. 
See House. 

Cueiillus (Latin). A hood. See Cloth- 

IMCt. 


Cfineus. See Theatbe. 

Cupido (“ Desire ”). The Latin personi- 
fication of Eros, or the god of Love. 

Cura. The Latin term for the superin- 
tendence of a special department of business, 
such as the distribution of corn (annOna), 
making of roads, regulation of watercourses, 
aqueducts and tbe like. The officers en- 
trusted with these special duties were 
termed cU/rdtores. In the republican age 
they wei'e ext-m orMneyn. In the civil law 
CMra denotes the guardianship of a madman 
{furtosus)ov a spendthrift (pr«3rf?g'z«). The 
curator who managed his pi'opei’ty and re- 
presented him at Jaw was originally the 
next agyidtus, but afterwards he was always 
appointed by the authorities. Since 200 
B.O. it was also customary to appoint cura- 
toi'cs for young pei’sons under twenty-five, 
under certain conditions, to protect them 
against being overreached in legal proceed- 
ings. Prom the time of Mai’cus Aurelius, 
who made the legality of certain trans- 
actions dependent on the co-operation of a 
curator, the cura uvinoriim became a stand- 
ing institution. 

Curetes (Kouretes). In Cretan m 3 '-thology 
the Curetes were demi-gods armed with 
weapons of brass, to whom the new-born 
child Zeus was committed by his mother 
Hhea for protection against the wiles of 
Cronus. They drowned the cries of the 
child by striking their spears against their 
shields. They gave their name to the priests 
of the Cretan goddess Rhea and of the 
Idman Zeus, who performed noisy war- 
dances at the festivals of those deities. 

Curia (Latin). The name of the thirty 
divisions into which the three tribUs of the 
Roman patricians were divided for political 
and religious objects. Every curia contained 
a number of gentes, suppo.sed to be exactly 
ten, and a president, curw, whose duty it 
was to look after its secular and religious 
business. At the head of all the curice 
stood the Curio Maximus, who was charged 
with the notification of the common festivals 
Fordicidia and ForyidcdUii{see these words). 
The separate curiones were chosen by their 
respective curise, and the Curio Maximus 
was elected by the people in special comtiia 
out of the number of curiones. Por its 
special sacrifices every curia had its place 
of meeting, hearing the same name, with a 
hearth and dining-hall where the members 
met to feast and sacrifice. The plebeians 
seem to have been admitted to the sacrifices, 
which were offered on behalf of the whole 
people, and were paid for at the expense 
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o£ tlie state (see further, CoMiTiA Curiata). 
The term curia was also applied to certain 
houses intended for holding meetings, as, 
for instance, the official residence of the 
Sail! on the Palatine, and especially the 
sc5nate-house. Curia IlosfJlm, built by king 
Hostilius on the comituim, and burnt down 
52 B.c. In its place Faustus Sulla, the son 
of the Dictator, erected the Curia Cornelia. 
Caesar interrupted the progress of this work 
to set up the Curia iTiLia in its place. 
'Then the senate met in the Curia Pompet, 
in the entrance-hall of Pompey’s theatre, 
where Csesar was murdered. The Curia 
lulia was not begun till 44 b.c., shortly 
before CjBsar’s death, and was consecrated 
in 29 by Augustus. (See plan of Eoman 
Fora, under Forum.) 

Curio. See Curia. 

Curotrophos (Grr. Kour6tr6p1ids)\ “ nurse 
•of children.” The title of several Creek 
goddesses, for instance Grsea, who wei’e re- 
garded as protectresses of youth. 

Curtins Eufus (Quintus). A Roman 
historian, who probably lived and practised 
-as a rhetorician about the middle of the 
Isb century A.D., and wrote a history of 
Alexander the Great, in ten books, in the 
reign of Claudius (a.d. 44-54). The first 
two books are lost, and. the fifth muti- 
lated at the end, the sixth at the begin- 
ning. He seems to aim more at rhetorical 
■eifect than at historical accuracy. In 
the use of his authorities he is uncriti- 
cal, as he follows untrustworthy writers 
like Glitarchus, knowing them to be un- 
trustworthy, His work contains many 
•errors in geography and chronology, and his 
■accounts of the battles show that he had no 
military knowledge. But he understands 
the art of interesting his readers by a 
pleasant narrative and lifelike drawing, and 
there is a certain charm in the numerous 
speeches which he has inserted in his text, 
in spite of their strong rhetorical colour- 
ing. His language reminds us of Livy. 
It is curious that he is never mentioned 
in antiquity. 

Cjrathus (KycUhos). See Vessels. 

Cjrbebe, Cybeie. See Rhea. 

Cyclic Poets. See Epos. 

Cj-clopes (Kyklopes). In Greek my- 
thology, the round-eyed ones. According 
to Hesiod the Cyclopes are the gigantic 
sons of Uranus and Gasa, named .Argos, 
Steropes, and Brontes. For the rest, they 
resemble the gods, except that they have 
•only a single eye in their forehead. Their 
father threw them into Tartarus, and they 


assisted Cr6nu,s to the sovereignty. Cronus, 
however, put them again in prison, where 
they remained until Zeus set them free. 
For this they gave him the thunder, and 
forged him the lightning. Apollo slew 
them when Zeus struck his sou Asclepius 
by lightning. 

In Homer the Cyclopes, like the giants 
and the Phmacians, are the kinsfolk of the 
gods ; but in other respects they have no- 
thing in common with the Cyclopes of 
Hesiod but their gigantic size and strength. 
They live a pastoral life in the far West, 
without knowledge of agriculture, law, 
morals, or social oi’der. Each dwells 
separately with his family in caverns at 
the mountain tops, without troubling him- 
self about the gods, to whom, indeed, the 
Cyclopes deem themselves easily superior 
in strength. The Phmacians used to live 
in their neighbourhood, but were driven 
by their violent dealing to emigrate. The 
figure of Polyphemus, well known from his 
encounter with Odysseus, gives a typical 
notion of their rudeness and savagery. 
(See also Galatea). The Homeric Cyclo- 
pes were in a later age localized in Sicily, 
and came to be identified with the Cyclopes 
of Hesiod. They were imagined as assist- 
ants of Hephaestus, and as helping him to 
forge lightnings for Zeus and arms for 
heroes in the bowels of .iEtna or on the 
.^olian islands. A third variety of Cyclo- 
pes were the giants with arms to their 
belly as well as to their shoulders, whom 
PrcBtus was supposed to have brought 
from Lycia to Argos. It was they who 
were supposed to have built the so-called 
Cyclopean walls at Mycenae and Tiryns 
(see Architeoture). In works of art the 
Cyclopes are represented as giants wdth one 
eye in their forehead, though there is 
generally an indication of a pair of eyes 
in the usual place. 

Cycnus (Kykn^s) or “ Swan.” (1) The 
son of Ares and Pelop'i'a, who threw him- 
self in the way of feracles in Trachis, 
when the hero was on his way to Oeyx. 
According to another stoiy Heracles was 
sent against Cycnus by Apollo, because he 
lay in wait for the processions on their road 
to Delphi. In the contest between them, 
as described by Hesiod in his Shield of 
Heracles, Ares stood at the side of his son, 
while Heracles was supported by Athene 
and his faithful IblMs. Heracles slew 
Cycnus, and even wounded Ares, when the 
latter -attempted to avenge the fall of bis 
son.' Cycnus was buried with, all due 
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honotii's ’oy his father-in-law Ceyx, hut 
Apollo destroyed the tomb by an inunda- 
tion of the river Anaurns. There was a 
son of A.res and Pyrene who bore the same 
naino. and he too was said to have fallen in 
combat against Heracles. Ares attempted 
to avenge his son, -when Zeus, by a flash of 
lightning, separated his angiy children. 
After his death, said the story, Cycnus was 
changed by bis father into a swan. 

(2) The son of Poseidon and Calyce. He 
was exposed by his mother on the sea-shore 
and found by some fishermen, who named 
him Oycntis because they saw a swan flying 
round him. He was invulnerable, and of 
gigantic strength and stature ; his head 
(or, according to another account, his whole 
body) was as white as snow. He became 
king of Colonse in the Troad, and was twice 
married. A slanderoxis utterance of his 
second wife stung him to fury against the 
children of his first wife, whom he threw 
into the sea in a chest. They were cast 
up alive on the island of Tenedos, where 
Tenes was king. At a later time Cycnus 
repented of his deed, sought for his son, 
and marched with him to the aid of the 
Trojans against the Greeks. They pre- 
vented the Greeks from landing ; but both 
were at last slain by Achilles, who stran- 
gled the invulnerable Cj^cnus with his own 
helmet strap. He was changed by Poseidon 
into a swan, 

Cydippe {KydippS). The heroine of a 
very popular Greek love-story, which was 
treated by Callimachus in a poem now un- 
fortunately lost. The later Greek prose 
romances were founded upon this version. 
Cydippe was the daughter of a well-born 
Athenian. It happened that she and 
Acontius, a youth from the island of Ceos, 
who was in love with her, had come at the 
same time to a festival of Artemis at Delos. 


Sadfila (“ wooden images ’0- A peculiar 
festival hold by the Bceotians in honour of 
Hera. The goddess had, according to the 
story, once quarrelled with Zeus, and hidden 
herself on Blount Cithseroa. Her hpsband i 
then spread the report that he was going' j 
to marry another wife, and had an image I 
of oak-wood decked out in bridal attire and , 
carried over Cithseron on a chariot with a 
numerous train amid the singing of, mar- ' 
riage hymns. Hera, in her jealousy, threw 
lierself upon her supposed rival,' but, on dis- 


Cydippe was sitting in the temple of Arte- 
mis, when Acontius threw at her feet an 
apple, on wdrich was written, “ I swetix liy 
the sanctuary of Artemis that 1 vdll wed 
Acontius.” Cydippe took up the appleynid 
read the words aloud, then threw it Irom 
lier, and took no notice of Acontius and his 
addresses. After this her father wished 
on several occasions to give her in marriage, 
hut she always fell ill before the wedding. 
The father consulted the Delphic oracle,^ 
which revealed to him that the illness of 
his daughter was due to the wrath of Arte- 
mis, by whose shrine she had sworn and 
broken her oath. He accordingly gave 
her to Acontius to wife, 

CymMimi (Kymlnon). See Vessels. 
Cynics. See Antisthenes. 

Cj^nophontis {Kynophontts). See Linus. 
Cyprianus. (1) Thasei^CcedUus. A 
Latin ecclesiastical wri#r, bohn in Africa 
at the beginning of the| 3rd ceiibspy, of a. 
respectable pagan family. Originally a 
teacher of - rhetoric, he was convert^ and 
made Bishop of Carthagie in 248 a,d| He- 
was beheaded during thb persecution/under 
Valerian, in 257. In bis numerou^ writ- 
ings and exhortations he not only innitates. 
Tertullian (whom he ac'^<nowledge^ as his 
master), but makes gTea'I ise of hifs works. 
Besides these we have ay'-’ge c,/d1l6^ion of 
his letters addressed to rP^viiduals and to 
churches. \ 

[(2) Cyprian of Toulon f A bishop of 
Toulon, who lived during she last quarter 
of the 5th and first half of the 6th cen- 
turies A.D. He was in all probability the 
author of a metrical Latin Heptateuch, 
edited piecemeal by Blorel, Blartene, and 
Pitra ; critically reviewed by J. E. B. 
Blayor, Cambridge, 1889.] 

Cyrene {KyrenE). See Arist..eus, 
CfzlQ\i&{Kystko(i). /S'ee Argonauts. 


covering the trick, reconciled herself v,dth« 
laughter to Zeus, took her seat on the: 
chariot, and founded the festival in memory 
of the incident. The fea.st was celebrated 
every seven yeai'-s by the Platceans alone, 
and called the little Dtedala. But every 
sixtieth year all the cities of the Bujotian 
federation kept it as the great Dmdala, At 
the little Dsedala, guided by the note of a 
bird, they fixed on a tree in a grove of oaks, 
.and cut a figure out of It, which they 
dressed in bridal attire and took, as in. 
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niarnage procession, to the top of Citliteron. in Sicily, to king 

licre they offered a goat to Zeiis and a cow loved him for his 

to He] 'a, and hurnt the image with the came in pursuit o 

offering. At the great Dsedala the images to have died in 

made at the little Hesdala were distributed attributed to hit 

by lot among the cities of the Boeotian places, as also in ‘ 

confederacy, and the same proceedings were particularly at Cu; 

then rej)eated. of ancient woode 

DsedMion. Brother of Ceyx {see Geyx), to be his work, 

threw himself down from a rock on Par- Heracles at Thel 

nassus for grief at tlie death of his daugh- said to have ina 

ter Chione, and was turned by the gods burial of Icarus, 

into a hawk. Pactjfli (DnMr/i 

Dsedalus {i.e. “ cunning artificer The Badiichtis (Gr. 
mythical Greek representative of all handi- smiA. 
work, especially of Attic and Cretan 

pt. _ As such he was worshipped p~|{ | ji 

by the artists’ guilds, especially in JL~ZIiLli3*' 

Attica. He was said to be the son ^ 

^f the Athenian. Metion, son of ""F' ' I 

Enpalamus (the ready-handed) and 

grandson of Erechtheus. He was . 

supposed to have been the first 

artist who represented the human 

figure with open eyes, and feet and 

arms in motion. Besides being j 

an excellent architect, he was said JL. 

to have invented many imple- I 

ments, the axe for instance, the . 

awl, and the bevel. His nephew 

and pupil (son of his sister Perdix) 

appeared likely to surpass him in /mL^k- 

readiness and originality. The in- 

vention of the saw, which he copied 

from the chinhone of a snake, of 

the potter’s wheel, of the turning 

lathe, and of other things of the ^ 

kind, was attributed to him. Dseda- ’ 1 

lus was so jealous of him that 

he tlirew him from the Acropolis; A V'aX 

and being detected in the act of '.V \ 

burying the body, was condemned 
by the Ai'eopagus, and fled to Crete Y 

to king Minos. Here, among other LL — 

things, he made the labjuunth at ! 

Gnosus for the Minotaur. He and «i),ffi:oALTis a 

his son Icarus were themselves (Rome.viii 

confined in it, because he had 

given Ariadne the clue with which she Damastes. A r 
guided Theseus through the maze. But in Attica, also c 

the father and son succeeded in escaping, Stretchy. His cu 

rmcl fled over the sea upon wings of wax upon his bed, anc 
feathers made by Daedalus. Icarus, however, for it, to rack the; 
approached too near to the sun, so that the out off as mtich 

wax inelLed, and he fell into the sea and was make them short 

drowned. The sea was called after him the Theseus. 

Icarian, and the island on which his body ■ ' Dsemon. (Gr. Da 

was thrown up and buried by Heracles, was applied to deity 
called Icaria, Deedalus came to Oamicas . its active relatk 
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out special veterence to any single divine 
personality. But as early as Hesiod the 
dwn tones appear as subordinates or servants 
■of the higher gods. He gives the name 
■s])ecially to the spirits of the past age 
■of gold, who are appointed to watch over 
men and guai-d them. In later times, 
too, the dmnone'-' wei-e regarded as beings 
intei’mediate between the gods and man- 
hind, forming as it were the retinue of 
the gods, representing their powers in 
•activity, and entrusted with the fulfilment 
•of their various functions. This was the 
relation, to take an instance, which the 
Satyrs and Sileni bore to Dionysus. But 
the popular belief varied v/ith regard to 
many of these deities. Eros, e.^., was by 
many expressly designated a daemon, while 
by others he was worshipped as a powerful 
•and independent deity. Another kind of 
dmmones are those who were attached to 
individual men, attending them, like the 
Homan genius, from their birth onwards 
through their whole life. In later times 
two dcBvnones, a good and bad, were some- 
times assumed for every one. This belief 
was, however, not universal, the prevalent 
idea being that good and bad alike pro- 
ceeded at different times from the daemon 
-of each individual ; and that one person had 
a powerful and benevolent, another a weak 
and malevolent doemon. Agdtho-damion 
•(good daemon) was the name of the good 
spirit of rural prosperity and of vineyards. 

Paiiae. The daughter of Acrisius of 
-Argos, who was shut up in a brazen toiver 
by her father in consequence of an oracle 
which predicted that death would come 
to him from his daughter’s son. Never- 
theless, she bore to Zeus a son, Perseus, 
the god having visited her in the form of 
•a shower of gold. She was then shut up 
with her son in a chest and thrown into 
the sea. Driven by the waves on to the 
island of Serlphos, she was kindly received 
by a fisherman named Dictys. His brother. 
Poly dec tes, the king of the island, wished 
to force her to marry him, but her son 
Perseus delivered her from him, and took 
her back to Grreece. {See Perseus.) 

Banai. Properly the name of the inhabit- 
ants of Argos, from their old king DSnabs, 
afterwards applied to the Greeks in general, 
•especially the besiegers of Troy, 

I)g.uafd6s. The fifty daughters of Danaus. 
See Dahaus. 

Banaus. The son of Belus, king of Egypt, 
and Anchirrhoe, and twin brother of Mgyp- 
tus, jEgyptus and his fifty sons drove 


Danaus and his fifty daughters from their 
home in the Egyptian Chemnis thi’ougli 
■ Hhodcs to Argos, the home of his ancestress 
: l6({.‘ecIo). Here he took over the kingdom. 

from Pelasgus or Gelanor, and after him the 
, Achseans of Argos bore the name of Danai, 
Danaus built the acropolis of Larissa and 
the temple of the Lycian Apollo, and taught 
the inhabitants of the waterless territory 
; how to dig wells. His daughters also con- 
ferred benefits on the land by finding 
springs, especially Amymone, the beloved 
of Poseidon, who, for love of her, created 
the inexhaustible fountain of Leraa. For 
this they were worshipped in Argos. The 
sons of ^gyptus at length appeared and 
forced Danaus to give them his daughters 
in marriage. At their father’s command 
they stabbed their husbands at night, and 
buried their heads in the valley of Lerna. 
One only, Hypermuestra, disregarding her 
father’s threats, spared her beloved Lynceus, 
and helped him to escape. Danaus accord- 
ingly set on foot a fighting match, and bes- 
towed his remaining daughter on the victor. 
Afterwards, though against his will, he 
gave Lynceus his daughter and his king- 
dom. According to another story, Lynceus 
conquered his wife and throne for himself, 
and took vengeance for his brothers bj'’ 
killing Danaus and his daughters. The 
Danaides (or daughters of Danaus) atoned 
for their bloody deed in the regions below 
by being condemned to pour water for ever 
into a vessel with holes in its bottom. This 
fable is generally explained by the lij’^po- 
thesis that the Danaides were nymphs of 
the springs and rivers of the land of Argos, 
which are filled to overflowing in the wet 
season, but dry up in summer. The tomb- 
stone of Danaus stood in the market at 
Argos. He was also worshipped in Hhodes 
as the founder of the temple of Athene in 
Lindos, and as the builder of the first fifty- 
oared ship, in which lie fled from Egypt. 
The story of Danaus and his daughters is 
treated by .^schylus in his SuxopVices, 
Lynceus and Hypermnestra had also a 
common shrine in Argos; their son w'as 
Ahas, father of Acrisius and Preetus. The 
son of Amymone and Poseidon was Nauplius, 
founder of NaupHa, and father of Palamedes, 
(Eax, and Nausimedou. 

Dancing (Gr. orcliesis, Lat. saltatiO). 
As early as the Homeric age we find danc- 
ing an object of artistic cultivation among 
■the Greeks. The sons and daughters of 
princes and nobles do not disdain to join in 
it, whether in religious festivals or at social 
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gatherings. The Greeh orchcsWce, or art | 
of dancing, differed much from the modern. 
Its aim was to ennoble bodily strength and 
activity with grace and beauty. Joined 
with music and poetry, dancing among the 
Greeks embodied the very spirit of the art 
of music, mainly because the imitative ele- 
ment predominated in it. For its main aim 
was_ to make gesture represent feeling, 
passion and action; and consequently the 
Greek dance was an exercise not only for 
the feet, but for the arms, hands and the 
whole body. The art at first observed the 
limits of a noble simplicity, but was per- 
fected, as time went on, in many directions. 
At the same time it inevitably tended to 
become more artificial. As in athletics, so 
in imitative dancing, mechanical execution 
was largely developed. This was to a 
great extent displayed in exhibitions of 
scenes from the mythology, which formed 
a favourite entertainment at banquets. On 
the other hand, a prejudice arose against 
dancing on the part of any one hut pro- 
fessionals. For a grown-up person to pei'- 
form a dance, even at social entertainments, 
was regarded as an impropriety. The reli- 
gions performances, especially, as bound up 
with the worship of Apollo and Dionysus, 
consisted mainly in choral dances, whose 
movement %mried according to the character 
of the god and of the festival. Sometimes it 
was a solemn inarch round the altar, some- 
times a livelier measure, in which there was 
a strong dash of imitation. This was espe- 
cially the case at the festivals of Dionysus. 
It was from these, as is well known, that 
the Greek drama was developed, and accord- 
ingly the dances formed a part of all dramas, 
vaiying according to the character of the 
piece {sec Chorus). Indeed, there was an 
infinite variety in the forms of the Greek 
dance. Not only had almost every country 
district its own, but foreign ones were in 
cour.se of time adopted. 

It must be noticed that in Greek society 
grown-np men and women were not allowed 
to dance together, but there were some 
dances which were performed together by 
tlie youth of both sexes. Among these 
was the IIoTm.6s, or chain-dance, pei'formed 
by youths and maidens, holding their hands 
in a changing line, the youths moving in 
warlike meastu'e, the girls with grace and 
softness. Another was the or 

Crane. This dance was peculiar to Delos, 
and was said to have been first performed 
by Thoseiis after his deliverance from the 
Labyrinth, with the boys and girls whom 


he had rescued. Its elaborate complica- 
tions were supposed to represent the niaiies. 
of the Labyrinth, At Sparta dances \vere 
practised, as a means of bodily training,, 
by boji’s and girls. Among tliem two may 
be particularly mentioned: the (Jdi'i/atts,, 
erformed in honour of Artemis of Garya-i,. 
y the richest and noblest Spartan maidens;: 
and the dances of boys, youths and men,, 
at the festival of the GymnopcccUa^ con- 
sisting in an imitation of various gymnastic, 
exercises {see. Caryatides), 

Among the Greek country dances was- 
the EpllenWs, or dance of the wine-press,, 
which imitated the actions of gathering 
and pressing the grape. There were also 
warlike dances, which were specially popu- 
lar with the Dorians, and, like others, were 
partly connected with religious woi'ship. 
One of the most celebrated of these was the 
PyrrMche {see Pyrrhic Dance). 

Roman. Dancing never played such a. 
part in the national life of the Homans as. 
it did in that of the Greeks. It is true that 
the ancient Homan worship included dances 
of the priests {see Salti), and that the lower 
orders in the country were fond of dancing 
on festive occasions. But respectable 
Homans regarded it as inconsistent with 
their dignity. After the second Punic W ar., 
as Greek habits made their way into Italy, 
it became the fashion for young men and 
girls of the upper class to take lessons in 
dancing and singing. But dancing was 
never adopted in Home as a necessary and 
effective instrument of education, nor was 
there any time when public dancing was 
allowed in society. Performances by pro- 
fessional artists, however (tlie longer the 
better), were a favourite entertainment, 
especially during the imperial period, when 
the art of mimic dancing attained an aston- 
ishing degree of perfection. 

Daphne. A nymph, daughter of the 
Thessalian river-god Pemeius, or according 
to another story, the Arcadian Ladon. was 
haloved both by Apollo and by Leucippus, 
the son of (Enomaus. The latter followed 
her in a woman’s dress, but was discovered 
and killed by the nymphs at the instance of 
his rival. Pursued again by Apollo, the 
chaste maiden was, at her own entreaty, 
changed into a bay tree, the tree consecrated 
to Apollo. 

Daphnis. A hero of the Sicilian skep- 
herds, sou of Hermes and of a nymph. A 
beautiful child, he was exposed by his mother 
in a grove of bay trees, brought up by 
-hyniphs and Pan, and taught by Pan to play 
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T,lie sheplierd’s flute. Ho bad plighted his 
troth to a nymph, but bi'caking liis word, 
lio v/as punished by her with blindness, or 
^according to aiiothei* story) turned into a 
stone. According to another fable, Aphro- 
dite inflicted upon him a hopeless and fatal 
passion for a woman, because he had des- 
pised the love of a girl whom she had wished 
iiitn to wed, Hennes took him to heaven 
find ci’eated a fountain at the spot whore he 
wvas taken. At this fountain the Sicilians 
ofiered yearly sacrifices. Baphnis was re- 
garded as tile inventor of bucolic poetry, 
and his fate was a favourite subject with 
bucolic poets. [Bee Theocxatus, Idyll i.] 

Dardamis. Son of Zens and the Pleiad 
Electra, the father of the regal house of 
Troy. He left Arcadia, his mother’s home, 
and went to the island of Samothrace. 
Here he set up the woi-ship of the great 
gods, whose shrines, with the Falladtfwi, 
his first wife Ghryse had received as a gift 
from Athene at her marriage. Samothrace 
having been visited by a great flood, Dar- 
danus sailed away with his shrines to 
Phiygia, where King Teucer gave him his 
daughter Bateia to wife, and land enough 
on Mount Ida to found the town of Bardanla. 
His son by Bateia was Erichthonius, Avhom 
Homer describes as the wealthiest of mor- 
tals, and the possessor of horses of the 
noblest breed and most splendid training. 
The son of Erichthonius was Tros, father of 
Ilos, Assaracus and Granymedes. Prom Ilos, 
the founder of Iliou or Troy, was des- 
cended Laomedon, father of Priam. Prom 
Assaracus sprang Gapy’s, father of Anchises, 
and grandfather of .^neas. Another story 
made Bardanus the native prince who wel- 
comed Teucer on his arrival from Crete 
{see Teucer). 

Bariciis (Grr. Darcikos), A gold Persian 
coin, bearing the stamp of a crowned archer, 
current in Greece down to the Macedonian 
period. It was equal in value to tlie Attic 
gold stater^ i.c. according to the present 
value of gold, 24 shillings. [See Coinage, 
fig. S.] 

Dares of Phrygia. In Homer the priest 
of Hephaestus in Troy, supposed to have 
been the authox- of a pre-Homeric Iliad, 
It is doubtful whether there ever w'as any 
Greek work bearing this title, but a Latin 
piece of the 5th century a.d. (Daretis 
P/u'ygu De ExcMzo Troice JPistoQ’ta)^' 
bearing a supposed dedication by Conielius 
Nepos to Sallust, professes to be a transla- 
tion of one. This absurd production, and 
the work of Bictys, was the chief source ■ 


followed by the mediaeval poets in their 
stories of the Trojan war {see Bictys). 

Dea Dia. A Roman goddess, probably 
identical with Acca Larentia, the ancient 
Roman goddess of the country. Her wor- 
ship was provided for by the priestly collc- 
gmon thQ Frdtres Arvales. 

Death (Gr. Thdncdos). In the Homeric 
poems Death is called the twin brother of 
Sleep. In Hesiod he is born of Night with- 
out a father, with Ker (the goddess of 
mortal destiny), Moras (the fatal stroke of 
death), Ilypnos^ (sleep) and the Dreams. 
Hesiod represents Death, the hard-heartefi 
one, hated by the immortal gods, as dwell- 
ing with his brother Sleep in the darkne.ss 
of the West, whither the sun never pene- 
trates either at his rising or his setting. 
On the chest of Cy’-pselus at Olympia is a 
representation of Night, holding in each 
hand a sleeping boy ; the one in the right 
hand being white, and symbolizing Sleep ; 
the other in the left hand, black, and 
symbolizing Death. Euripides introduce, s 
Death on the stage in his Alcestis. He 
has a black garment and black wings, and 
.a knife to cut off a lock of hair as an offer- 
ing to the gods below. In works of art he 
appears as a beautiful boy or youth, some- 
times with, sometimes without, wings, and 
often with his brother Sleep. He is usually 
in slumber, and holds a torch, either lowered, 
or reversed and extinguished. 

Decemviri (Latin). A colligvmn of ten 
officers or commissioners. Such were the 
commissioners named for making a com- 
j prehensive code of laws in 451 B.C., Decem- 
I 'vlrl Legibus Scrlbundis. The Decemiwri 
! Bacrls Fddiundts were a standing colle- 
I giiim of priests appointed to read and 
I expound the Sibylline books. The De- 
• cemviri LUzbiis ludtcandls were also a 
standing collegium of i'tidtces appointed 
for certain trials. Commissions of ten 
{decemviri agrts dlvtdtmdls and colOrals 
, dedUcendU) were frequently, though not 
, always, appointed for assignations of public 
land and the foundation of colonies. 

Dficuma. A tithe. This name was ap- 
plied by the Romans to the tribute in kind, 
which Sicily, and at one time Asia Minor 
had to pay out of the yearly produce of 
wheat, wine, oil and legumes, instead ol‘ the 
stXpendium usual in other provinces. It 
was a burden on the land, called after it 
dger d8cilmdmis, and was exacted from 
the' persons occupying at the time. Every 
year the number of cultivators, of acres 
under cultivation, and the produce of the 
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liarvest. -was ascortaiuod, and the right of 
exacting the decuma of the whole terri- 
tory of a city sold to the highest bidder. 
In the case of Sicily this took place at 
Syracuse ; in the case of Asia, in Rome. 
The purchaser of the dvc/uvia bound him- 
self to deliver a certain quantity of corn in 
E^ome ; if the harvest were good, he found 
his advantage in the surplus. ~ Such farmers 
of the decumte w’ere called dvcUmani (see 
PUBLIOANUS).^ If the amount delivered were 
insufficient for the needs of the city, a 
second amount could bo exacted by decree 
of the senate or people, which was paid for 
by the State (see AnjVona). 

Recui’ia (Latin). Originally a division, 
consisting of ten persons, as, for example, 
the three subdivisions of the turma of 
cavalry. Afterwards the word was applied 
to any division of a lai’ge whole, whether 
the number ten was implied or not. The 
iudtees for instance, and most collegia were 
divided into decurim (see Apparitor). 

Decurio. (1) The president of a deewWa, 
or the cavalry officei's bearing the name 
{see Turma). (2) The members of the 
senate in municipal towns were also called 
decunmiBs {see Mukicipium). 

Bedicatio (Latin). The consecration of 
a public sanctury. The ponttftccs had to 
draw up the deed of foundation. When 
they had signified that they deemed the 
act permissible, and the consent of the 
people (iu later times of the emperor) had 
been obtained, the rite was performed in 
the presence of the whole coUeyiiim ponU- 
ftcum. The Pontifex Maximus, whose head 
was veiled, and with him the rejireseuta- 
tive of the people, took hold of the door- 
post with one band, the former dictating, 
and the latter repeating after him, the 
formula of dedication. The people was 
represented usually by one of the two 
consuls, or a person, or a commission (gene- 
rally of two persons) elected by the people 
on the recommendation of the senate. One 
of the persons forming the commission was 
generally the man who had vowed the 
dedication. The day on which the shrine 
was dedicated was x-egarded as the day of 
its foundation, and was inscribed in the 
calendar as a festival. 

Beianira, Daughter of (Eneus king of 
Calydon, and Altheea. She was the wife 
of Heracles, whose death was brought about 
by her jealousy (see Heracles). 

" Dgidamia. Daughter of lA'comedes, king 
of Scyros, and mother of N'eoptolemus by 
Acliiiles. 


Beimos and Phobos. See Ares, and 
comp. Pallor and Pavor, 

Beiphobus. Son of Priam and Hecuba, 
and one of the chief Trojan heroes, next to 
Hector, after whose death lie was the leader 
of the Trojan army. It was ho and Paris 
who wmi'e said to have slain Achilles. In 
the later story he is the husband of Helen, 
after Paris’ death, and is betrayed by her 
to Menelaus on the taking of Troy. Ac- 
cording to Homer’s account he was sur- 
prised by Odysseus and Menelaus in his 
own house, and overcome only after a hard 
struggle. 

Bella. The festival of Apollo lield every 
five years at the island of Delos, and visited 
by ceremonial embassies from all the Greek 
cities. 

BelpMca Mensa. See Tables. 

Delphinia. A festival held at Athens 
in honour of Apollo as the god of spring. 
The Delpliiniim was a sanctuary of the 
Delphian Apollo at Athens. {See EpheT2E.) 

Delphic Oracle, A very ancient .seat 
of prophecy at Delphi, originally called 
Pytho, and situated on the south-western 
spur of Parnassus in a valley of Phdexs. 
In histoi'ical times the oracle appeal's in 
possession of Apollo ; but the original pos- 
sessor, accoi’ding to the story, was Gaia 
(the Earth), Then it was shared by her 
wifli Poseidon, who gave up his part in 
i.t to Apollo in exchange for the island of 
Calauria, Themis, the daughter and suc- 
cessor of Gaia, having already given Apollo 
her shai’e. According to the Homeric 
hymn to the Pythian Apollo, the god took 
forcible possession of the oracle soon after 
his birth, slaying with his earliest bow-shot 
the .serpent Pytho, the son of Gaia, who 
guarded the spot. To atone for his murder, 
Apollo was forced to fly and spend eight 
years in menial service before he could 
return forgiven. A festival, the Septei-ia, 
was held every year, at which the whole 
.story was represented : the slaying of the 
sei'pont, and the flight, atonement, and re- 
turn of the god. Apollo was repi'esented 
by a boy, both of whose parents were 
living. The dragon was symbolically slain, 
and his house, decked out in costly fashion, 
was burnt. Then the boy’s followers 
hastily dispersed, and the bojf was taken 
in procession to Tempe, along the road 
formerly followed by the god. Here ha 
.was purified and brought back by the same 
x'oad, accompanied by a chorus of maidens 
singing songs of joy. The oracle px'ope.r 
was a -claft in the ground in the innermost 
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sanctuary, from which arose cold vapours, 
which had the power of inducing ecstasy. 
Over the cleft stood a lofty gilded tripod 
of wood. On this was a circular slab, 
upon which the seat of tlie prophetess was 
placed. The prophetess, called Pythia, 
was a maidon of honourable birth; in 
earlier times a young girl, hut in a later 
age a woman of over fifty, still wearing a 
girl’s dress, in memory of the earlier cus- 
tom. In the prosperous times of the oracle 
two Pythias acted alternately, with a third 
to assist them. In the earliest times the 
Pythia ascended the tidpod only once a 
year, on the birthday of Apollo, the seventh 
of the Delphian spring month Bysios. But 
in later years she prophesied every day, if 
the day itself and the sacrifices were not 
unfavourable, These sacrifices were offered 
hy the supplicants, adorned with laurel 
crowns and fillets of wool. Having pi'e- 
pared herself by washing and purification, 
the Pythia entered the sanctuary, with 
gold ornaments in her hair, and flowing 
robes upon her ; she drank of the water of 
the fountain Oassotis, which flowed into the 
shrine, tasted the fruit of the old bay tree 
standing in tlie chamber, and took her seat. 
No one was present hut a priest, called the 
ProjfhHes, who explained the words she 
uttered in her ecstasy, and put them into 
metrical form, generally hexameters. In 
later times the votaries were contented 
with answers in prose. The responses 
were often obscure and enigmatical, and 
couched in ambiguous and metaphorical 
expressions, which themselves needed ex- 
planation. The order in which the appli- 
cants approached the oracle was determined 
by lot, but certain cities, as Sparta, had 
the right of priority. 

The reputation of the oracle stood very 
high throughout Greece until the time of the 
Persian wars, especially among the Dorian 
tribes, and among them pre-eminently 
the Spartans, who had stood from of old in 
intimate I’elation with it. On all important 
occasions, as the sending out of colonies, 
the framing of internal legislation or reli- 
gious ordinances, the god of Delphi was 
consulted, and that not only by Greeks' 
but by foreigners, especially the people of 
Asia and Italy. After the Persian wars 
the influence of the oracle declined, partly 
in consequence of the growth of unbelief,, 
partly from the mistrust excited , by the 
partiality and venality of the priesthood. 
But it never fell completely into discredit, 
and from time to time its position rose 


again. In the first half of the 2n.d ceutury 
A.D. it had a revival, the j’esult of the 
newly awnkened interest in the old reli- 
gion. It was abolished at the end of 
the 4th century a.d, by Theodosius the 
Great. The oldest stone temple of Apollo- 
was attributed to the mythical architects, 
Trophonius and Aganiedes. It was burnt 
down in 548 u.c., when the Alcmgeonidge, at 
that time in exile from Athens, undertook 
to rebuild it for the sum of 300 talents, 
partly taken from the treasure of the 
temple, and partly contributed by all 
counti'ies inhabited by Greeks and stand- 
ing in connexion with the oracle. They 
p\rt the restoration into the hands of the' 
Corinthian architect Spintharus, and carried 
it out in a more splendid style than was. 
originally agreed upon, building the front, 
of Parian marble instead of limestone. 
The groups of sculpture in the pediments, 
represented, on the eastern side, Apollo 
with Artemis, Leto, and the Muses ; on the 
westei-n side, Dionysus with the Thyiades- 
and the setting sun ; for Dionysus was. 
worshipped here in winter during the 
imagined absence of Apollo, These were 
all the work of Praxias and Androsthenes,. 
and were finished about 430 b.c. The 
temple was, on account of its vast extent, a 
hypgethral building; that is, there was no. 
roof over the space occupied by the temple 
proper. The architecture of the exterior 
wms Doric, of the interior Ionic, as may 
still be observed in the surviving ruins. 
On the walls of the entrance-hall were short 
texts written in gold, attributed to the 
Seven Wise Men. One of these was the 
celebrated “ Know Thyself.” In the temple 
proper stood the golden statue of Apollo,, 
and in front of it the sacrificial hearth with 
the eternal fire. Near this was a globe of 
marble covered with fillets, the Omphalos,. 
or centre of the earth. In earlier times 
two eagles stood at its side, representing 
the two eagles which fable said had been 
sent out by Zeus at the same moment from 
the eastern and western ends of the world. 
These eagles were carried off in the Phociati 
war, and their place filled by two eagles in 
mosaic on the floor. Behind this space 
was the inner shrine, lying lower, in the 
form of a cavern over the cleft in the earth. 
Within the spacious precincts (peribolosl 
stood a great number of chapels, statues, 
votive offerings and treasure-hoixses of the 
various Greek states, in which they de- 
posited their gifts to the sanctuary, es- 
pecially the tithes of the booty taken in 
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■war. Here, too, was tlie council cli amber 
of tb,o Delphiaiis. Belbre the entrance to 
the ten\ple was the ft-reat altar for buvnt- 
oife rings, and the golden bripod, dedicated 
by the Grecvks after tlie battle of Platasa, on 
a pedostol of brass, representing a snake 
in throe coils. [The greater pai't of this 
pedestal now stands hi the Hippodrome, or 
Atrneidan, at Constantino]')io.J Besides the 
treasures accinnniated in ihe course of time, 
the temple had considerable pi-operty in 
land, with a popiilation consisting mainly 
of slaves {Jiicv6douloi\ bound to pay con- 
tributions and to render service to the 
sanctuary. The management of the pro- 
perty was in the hands of prie.sts chosen 
■from the noble Delphian families, at their 
head the five IIosioi or consecrated ones. 
Since the first spoliation of the temple by 
the Phocians in 355 B.C., it was several 
times plundered on a grand scale. Nero, 
for instance, is said to have carried off 500 
bronze statnes. Yet some 3,000 statnes 
were to be seen there in the time of the 
elder Pliny. [^S'ee an article on the Delphic 
temple by Profe.ssor Middleton, Journal of 
He.}hmc Studies, ix 282-322.] 

Demarchos. See Demos. 

Bemeter (in Greek my thology). Daughter 
of Cronus and Rhea, Her name signifies 



TRII*TOM?.\IU.? (?) 

(Relief found at ISleussis, 1839.) 

Mother Earth, the moaning being that she 
was goddess of agriculture and the civili- 
zation based upon it. Her children are, by 


ISsion, a son l-*lutns, ■the god of riches, and 
by her brother Zeus, a d.aughter Poi’se- 
piidne. Round Demetor and this daughter 
centre her wnnslup and the fables respect- 
ing her. Hades carries off Persephone, 
and Demeter wanders nine days over the 



(British Musemn.l 

earth seeking her, till on the tenth day she 
learns the truth from the all-seeing sun. 
She is wrath with Zeus for pennittiiig the 
act of violence, and she visits Oljunpus and 
wanders about among men in the form of 
an old woman under the ■name of Deo or 
the Seeker, till at length, at Eieusis, in 
Attica, she is kindly received at the house 
of king Celeus, and finds comfort in tend- 
ing his newly horn son Demophoon. Sur- 
prised by his mother in the act of trying 
to make the child immortal by putting it 
in the fire, she reveals her deity, and causes 
a temple to be built to her, in which she 
gives herself up to her grief. In her wrath 
she makes the earth bai'ren, so that man- 
kind are threatened with destruction by 
famine, as she does not allow the fruit of 
the eax'th to spring up again until her 
daughter is allowed to spend two-thirds of 
the yeait with her. On her return to^ 
Olympus' she .leaves the gift of corn, of 
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aoji'iciiltiire, and of her holy mysteries with 
hor host, as a, token of grateful recollection. 
She- sends Triptolemus the Elensinian round 
the world on her chariot, drawn by ser- 
pents, to diffuse the knowledge of agricul- 
tnro juid otJier blessings accompaxxying it, 
the settlement of fixed places of abode, 
civil order, and wedlock. Thus Demeter 
was woi'shippod as the goddess of agricul- 
ture and foundress of law, order, and es- 
pecially of marriage, in ail places where 
Greeks dwelt, her daughter being usually 
associated with her. {See Thesmopiiobia.) 
The most ancient .seat of her worship was 
Athens and Eleusis, w^-here the Rharian 








(Mural painting i'rom Pompeii.) 

plain was solemnly ploughed every year in 
memory of the first sowing of wheat. She 
was also much worshipped in Sicily, Avhich 
from its fertility was accounted one of her 
favourite places of abode (see Eleusinia). 
As the goddess of fertility, Demeter was 
in many regions associated with Poseidon, 
the god of fertilizing water. This was 
particularly the case in Arcadia, where 
Poseidon was regarded as the father of 
Persephone, She was also joined with 
Dionysus, the god of wine, and, as mother 
of Persephone and goddess of the earth, to 
which not only the seed, bnt the dead are 
committed, she is connected with the lower 
W'orid under the name of OhthSnfa. In 


later times she was often confused with 
Gaia and Rlioa, or Cybele. Besides fruit 
and honeycombs, the cow and the sow were 
offered to her, both as emblems of pro- 
ductivity. Hor attributes are poppies and 
ears of corn (also a symbol of fruitfulness), 
a basket of fruit and a little pig. Other 
emblems had a mystic significance, as the 
torch and the serpout, as living in the 
earth, and as sjunboliziug a renewal of life, 
by shedding its skin. The Romans identi- 
fied her with their own Geres, 

Demetrius Phalereiis (of Phalenim, on 
the coast S.W. of Athens). He was Ixorn 
about 345 b.o., was a pupil of Theoplmastus, 
and an adherent of the Peripatetic school. 
He was distinguished as a statesman, oratoi’ 
and scholar. His reputation induced Cas- 
sander to put him at the head of the 
Athenian state in 317 b.C. For ten years he 
administered its affairs, and so thoroughly 
won the affection of his fellow-citizens that 
they erected numerous statues to him, as 
many as 360, accoi'ding to the accounts. 
On the approach of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
in 307 B.C., he was deposed, and through the 
efforts of his opponents condemned to death 
by the fickle populace. On this he fled to 
Egypt, to the court of Ptolemy the First, 
who received him kindly and availed him- 
self of his counsel. Thus Demetrius is 
credited with having suggested the founda- 
tion of the celebrated Alexandrian library. 
But Ptolemy withdrew his favour from 
him and banished him to Upper Egypt, 
where he died in 283 b.C. from the bite of 
a venomous snake. He was very active as 
a writer, and his stay in Egypt gave him 
plenty of leisure to indulge his taste ; but 
only a few fragments of his works have 
survived. An essay On lihetoricxd Ex- 
pression, formerly attributed to him, was 
in reality from the hand of a Demetrius 
who lived in the 1st century A.i). As 
an orator Demetxius is said to have been 
attractive rather than powerful. He was 
supposed to have been the first siieaker 
who gave rhetorical expi’ession an artificial 
character, and also the first who introduced 
into the rhetorical schools the habit of 
practising speaking upon fictitious themes, 
juristic or political. 

Deminutio capitis (diminution of civil 
rights and legal capacity). This was the 
term by which the Romans denoted de- 
gradation into an inferior civil condition, 
through the loss of the rights of freedom, 
citizensliip or family. The extreme form of 
it, demimitio capitis maxima, was entailed 
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by the loss of fi-eedom, which involved the 
loss of all other rights. This would occur 
ii' a Koniau citizen were taken pi-isoner in 
war, or given up to the enemy for having 
violated the sanctity of an ambassador, or 
■concluding a treaty not approved of 
the people. Or again if he was sold into 
.slavery, whether by the State for refusing 
inilitaiy service, or declining to state the 
amount of hi.s property at the census, or 
by hi.s creditors for debt. If a prisoner of 
war returned home, or if the enemy refused 
to accept him when given up to them, his 
former civil rights were restored. The inter- 
mediate stage, deminutio capitis mSdta or 
wXnor^ consisted in loss of civil rights con- 
sequent on becoming citizen of another 
state, or on a decree of exile confirmed by 
the people, or (in imperial times) on depoi*- 
tation. Restoration of the civil status was 
possible if the foreign citizenship were 
given up, or if the decree of exile were 
cancelled. The lowest grade (deminutio 
capitis minima) was the loss of hitherto 
existing family rights by emancipation 
(which involved leaving the family), adop- 
tion, or (in the case of a girl) by marriage. 

Demiurgi (Demtourgoi, workers for the 
people), A general term among the Greeks 
for tradesmen, among whom they included 
artists and physicians. In old times they 
foi'med, at Athens, the third order, the other 
two being the Euputvldce and Geomocl 
(see these names). In some states demiurgi 
was the name of the p\iblic officials; in 
the Achffian League, for instance, the ten 
demiurgi were among the highest officers 
of the confederacy. 

Deniocratia (Demokrdtia, sovereignty of 
the people). The Greek term for the form 
of constitution iii which all citizens liad 
the right of taking part in the government. 
'Tfiis right was not always absolutely equal. 
Sometimes classes were fonnod on a pro- 
perty qualification, and civil rights con- 
ferred accordingly (see Timocbatia) ; but no 
class in this case was absolutely excluded 
from a share in the govoimment, and it was 
possible- to rise from one class to another. 
Sometimes provision was made by law to 
prevent any persoir taking part in the ad- 
ministration but such as had proved their 
worth and capacity. In the absence of 
suoli limitations the democracy, as Plato 
in his Republic and Aristotle in his Politics 
■observed, soon degeiierated into a .mob- 
govemiment (ocMocrdi/ta), or developed into 
a despotism. 

PemScritus (Derndkritos) A Greek 


philosopher born at Abdera in Thrace about 
460 B.O. His father, who had entertained 
king Xerxes for some time din-ing his 
expedition against Greece, left him a very 
considerable property, which he s}>eut in 
making long journey.s into Egypt and Asia. 
On his return he held aloof from all public 
business, and devoted Ium.self entirely to 
his studies. He was more than a hundred 
years old at his death, and left behind him 
a number of works on ethics, physics, 
astronomy, mathematics, art, and literature, 
written in an attractive and animated 
manner. We have the titles of some of 
his writings; but only scanty fragments 
remain. Democritus was the most learned. 
Greek before Aristotle, In the history of 
philosophy he has a special importance, as 
the real founder of what is called the Atomic 
Theory, or the doctiune that the universe 
was formed out of atoms. It is true that 
his master Leucippus had already started 
the same idea. According to this theory 
there are in the universe two fundamental 
pi’inciples, the Pull and the Void. The Full 
is formed by tlie atoms, which are primitive 
bodies of like quality but different form, 
innumerable, indivisible, indestructible. 
Falling for ever through the infinite void, the 
large and heavier atoms overtake and strike 
upon the smaller ones, and the oblique and 
circular motions thence arising are the 
beginning of the formation of the world. 
The difference of things arises from the fact 
that atoms differ in number, size, form and 
arrangement. The soul consists of smooth 
round atoms resembling those of fire ; these 
are the nimblest, and in their motion, 
penetrating the whole body, produce the 
phenomena of life. The impres.sions on the 
senses ari.se from the effbet produced in 
our senses by the fine atoms which detach 
themselves from the surface of things. 
Chango is in all cases nothing hut the 
union or separation of atoms. 

The ethics of Democritus are based on 
the theory of happiness, and by happiness 
he means the serenity of the mind, undis- 
turbed by fear or by anything else. The 
control of the appetites, attainable by tem- 
perance and self-culture, is the necessary'' 
condition of this. To do good for its own. 
sake, without the influence of fear or hope, 
is the only thing which secures inward 
contentmen'l:. The system of Epicurus is, 
of all other ancient systems, the most closely 
connected with that of Democritus. 

- BemSphSon. (1) Son of Oeieus of Eleusis 
and Mgtanira. He was tended in infancy 
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by Dfviiieter, when, in her search for Perse- 
phOiifi, she came to Eleiisis in the form of 
an old woman. Demeter found comfort in 
the care of the child, and wished to confer 
immortality on him by anointing him wdth 
ambrosia and holding him at night over the 
lire. The interference of the mother, how- 
ever, prevented the fulfilment of her design 
(.sec Demeter). Triptolemus in some vei'- 
sions takes the place of Demophoon (see 
Triptolemus). 

(2) Son of Theseus and Phmdra. With 
liis brother Acaraas he was committed by 
Theseus to Elepheuor, prince of the Abante.g 
in Euboea. This was at the time when 
Theseus, on his return from the lower 
regions, found Menestheus in possession of 
the, sovereignty of Attica, and was anxious 
to emigrate to Scyros. In the post-Homerio 
story Demophoon and Acamas march to 
Troy with their protector Elephenor. After 
the conquest of the city they liberate their 
grandmother JUthra, and take possession 
again of their father’s kingdom, as Menes- 
theus, who in Homer is the chief of the 
Athenians before Troy, had fallen there 
(see jEthra). When DiomMes was thrown 
upon the coast of Attica on his return from 
Troy, and began to plunder it in ignorance 
of where he was, Demophoon took the 
Palladium from him. Subsequently he 
protected the children of Heracles against 
the persecutions of Eurystheus, and killed 
the latter in battle. On his return from 
Troy he had betrothed himself to Phyllis, 
daughter of the king of Thrace. On the 
day appointed for the marriage he did not 
appear, and Phyllis hanged herself and 
Avas changed into a tree. 

Demos, A Greelc word. meaning: (1) the 
people, either in contrast with a despot 
or the nobilitjq or as the depository of 
supreme power. (2) a district or region. 
Thus in the Athenian state the denies 
were the hundred administrative districts 
formed by Ollsthenes, of which ten Avere 
contained in each of the ten tribes or 
phylce.. The dentes Avere named after the 
small towns and hamlets, and sometimes 
from, distinguished families living there 
and oAAUiing property at the time of the 
division. In course of time the number of 
the denies increased through extension and 
division, so that in the age of Augustus it 
amounted to 174. According to the original 
arrangement all persons Avho belonged to a 
deme lived in its precincts. The descend- 
ants belonged to the same denies as their 
ance.stors, even though they neither lived' 


nor owned pi'operty there. To pass from 
one deme to another was only possible by 
adoption. To oavu propert}?' in a sbiunge- 
deme it was necessary to pay a special tax 
to it. As e\'ory citizen aa^s obliged to 
belong to a denic^ the complete official de- 
scription of him included the- name of his 
deme as Avell as of .his fatimr. EA^'ery deme 
had certain common religious rites, pre.sided 
over by special priests. The dennlfcr, or 
members of a deme, had also a common, 
property, a common chest for receiving the 
rents and taxes, common officers with a. 
demarchus at their head, and common, 
meetings for the discussion of common 
inferests, elections, and so forth. At these 
meetings the names of the young citizens 
of eighteen years old were Avritten in the 
registers of the deme, and after tAvo years- 
were enrolled in the lists of persons quali- 
fied to take part in the meetings. It Avas- 
also at these assemblies that the regular 
revision of the lists of Athenian citizens- 
took place, 

Demosthenes. The greatest orator of 
antiquity, born in 384 li.c., in the Attic 
deme Pseanla. His father, who bore the 
same name, was the Avealthy owner of a 
manufactory of arms. He died before his son 
was seven years old, and the young Demos- 
thenes grew up under the tender care of 
his mother. The boy’s ambition was excited 
by the brilliant successes of the oi’ator 
Callistratus, and he was eager at the same 
time to bi'ing to justice his dishonest 
guardians for the AAU'ong done to him and 
his sisters. He therefore devoted himself 
to the study of oratory under the special, 
instruction of Isseus. The influence of this 
master is very eAodent in his speeches 
delivered in 364 against one of his guar- 
dians, Aphobus, AAdth his broth er-in-laAv 
Onetor. Demosthenes Avon his case, but did 
not succeed in getting either from Aphobus- 
or from his other guardians any adequate 
compensation for the loss of nearly thirteen 
talents (sora.e £2,600) which he had sus- 
tained. To support himself and his rela- 
tions, he took up the lucrative business 
of writing speeches for others, as avoII as- 
appearing in person as an advocate in the 
courts. His tAvo first attempts at address- 
ing the assembled people Avere, partly owing 
to the unwieldiness of his style," jiavtiy 
from a faulty delivery, complete faiffii-es. 
But Demosthenes, so far from being daunted, 
made superhuman efforts to ovej'come the 
defects entailed by a Aveak chest and a. 
Stammering tongue, and to perfect himself.' 
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■ill tJie art of dolivery. In tliis he was aided 
'by the sympathy and experience of several 
iriends, especially the actor Satyrus. Tims 
prepared, he appeared again in public in 
:355 B.C, with his celebrated speech against 
the law of Leptfnes, and then made good 
his position on the rostrum. Two years 
•afterwards he started on his political 
career. His object from the first was to re- 
store the supremacy of Athens through her 
■own resources, and to rally the Greek states 
vround her against the commoji enemy, 
whom he had long recognized in Philip of 
-Macedon. It was in 351 b.c. that he first 
raised his voice against the Macedoni|in 
king. Philip, invoked by the The.ssalians 
•to help them against the Plinoians, had con- 
■quorod the latter, and was threatening to 
•occupy the pass of ThermSpyUe, the key 
of Greece Proper. In his first Philippic, 
-Demosthenes opened the conflict between 
Greek freedom and the Macedonian luilitaiy 
•despotism. This contest he carried on with 
■no other weapon than his eloquence; but 
with such power and persistence that 
-Philip himself is reported to have said that 
it was Demosthenes and not the Athenians 
with whom he was fighting. On this 
■occasion he succeeded in inspiring the 
Athenians to vigorous action. But his 
three Olynthiac orations failed to conquer 
the indoleuce and short-sightedness of his 
fellow-citizens, and their ally the city of 
Olynthus wms taken by Philip in 348. In 
•340 he was one of the ambassadors sent 
to conclude a peace with Philip. His col- 
leagues PhilScrates and iEschmes were 
Indbed with Macedonian gold, and Demos- 
thenes did not succeed in thwarting their 
intrigues, which made it possible for the 
king to ocempy Thei‘mop 3 dBe, and secure 
therowitb the approach to Gree(!e. In his 
speech on the Peace he advises his country- 
.men to abide by the settlement. But the 
ceaseless aggression of the Macedonian 
;soon provoked him again to action, and in 
the second and third Philippic (344 and 341) 
he pmt forth all the power of his eloquence. 
At the same time he left no stone untmmed 
to strengthen the fighting power of Athens. 
His exertions -were, on this occasion, success- 
ful : for in spite of tlio counter efforts of the 
Macedonian party, he managed to prevail on 
the Athenians to undertake a war against 
Philip, in the victorious coxirse of which 
Perinthus and Byzantium wex*6 saved from 
the Macedonian despotism (340). But it was 
■not long before the intrigues of fiEschines^ 
who whs in Philip’s pay, brought abpttt a 


new interference on the king’s part in 
the affairs of Greece. As a counter-move 
Demosthenes used his eloquence to persuade 
the Thebans to ally themselves with Athens: 
but all hope was shattered hy the uuliappy 
battle of Ohmronea (B.C. 338), in which 
Demosthenes himself took part as a heav^'- 
armed soldier. Greece was now completely 


* DKsrOSTKBNES. 

{Vatican Museuiu, Eome.) 

in the hands of Philip. The Macedonian 
party tried to make Demosthenes responsible 
for the disaster; but the people acquitted 
him, and conferred upon him, as their most 
patriotic citizen, the honour of delivering 
the funeral oration over the dead. In 336, 
.after Philip’s death, Demosthenes summoned- 
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the Athenians to rise against the Mace- 
donian dominion. But the destimction o£ 
Thebes by Alexander crippled every at- 
tempt at resistance. It was only throiigh 
the venal intervention of Demades that 
Demosthenes, with his true-hearted allies 
and supporters Hyperides and Lycurgns, 
escaped being given up to the enemy, as 
had been, demanded. Demosthenes had been 
repeatedly crowned in public for his p\iblic 
services, and in 337 b.o. CtesJphdn had pro- 
posed not onljr to give him a golden crown 
for his tried devotion to his country, but to 
proclaim the fact at the Dionysia by the 
mouth of the herald. iEschines had already 
appeared to prosecute Ctesiphon for bring- 
ing forw'ard an illegal proposal. In 330 he 
brought up the charge again, meaning it 
no doubt as a blow against his bitterest 
enemy Demosthenes. Demosthenes replied 
in his famous speecli upon the Crown, and 
won a brilliant victory over his adversary, 
who was thereupon obliged to go into exile 
at Rhodes. But in 324 his enemies, joined 
on this occasion by his old friend Hyperide.s, 
succeeded in humiliating him. Hai’palus, 
the finance minister of Alexander, had fled 
to Athems with an immense treasure, and 
Demosthenes was accused of having taken 
bribes from him, condemned, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of 50 talents. Unable to pay 
this enormous sum, he was thrown into 
prison, whence he escaped to JEgina, to be 
recalled and ivelcomed with trumpets in 
the following year after the death of Alex- 
ander. But the unfortunate issue of the 
Lamian war, which resulted in a Mace- 
donian occupation of Athens and the dis- 
solution of the democratic constitution, 
involved him in ruin. Condemned to death 
with his friends by the Macedonian party, 
he fled to the island of Calauria, near 
Treezen, and took sanctuary in the temple 
of Poseidon. Here, as Antipater’s officers 
were upon him, he took poison and died, 
Oct. 16, 322. 

Sixty-five genuine speeches of Demos- 
thenes were known in antiquity, and 
many others were falsely attidbuted to him. 
The collection which we possess contains 
sixty speeches, besides a letter of Philip 
to the Athenians, but some twenty-seven 
of these are suspected. The seventh, for 
instance, On the Island of HdlonnBsus, was 
w.ritten by a contemporary, Hegesippus. 
The genuineness of the six letters, and of 
fifty-six proaemia, or introductions to public 
speeches, which hear his name, is also doubts- 
fuL Among the genuine speeches the most- 


remarkable, both for the beauty of their 
form and the importance of their subjects, 
are the Olynthiacs, the Philippics, the 
orations on the Peace, on the Crown, on 
the Embassy (against jEschines), with 
those against the Law of Leptines, against 
Androtion, and against Moidias. Tiie 
greatness of Demosthenes consists in Ins 
unique combination of honest intention 
with natural genius and thoroughly finished 
workmanship. He has all the qualities 
by which the other Clreelt orators are dis- 
tinguished siugl}?-, and at the same time 
the power of applying them in the most 
effective way on each occasion as it arises. 
It i.s true that he had not the gift of free 
extempore speaking, or if he had, he did 
not cultivate it; he gave the most elaborate 
preparation to all his speeches, so that a 
witty contemporary said they smelt of the 
lamp. The consequence however is, that 
all he says shows the deepest thought and 
ripest consideration. There is the same 
finish everywhere, whether in the sobriety 
and acuteness of his argumentation, in the 
genial and attractive tone of his narrative, 
or in the mighty and irresistible stream of 
his eloquence, which no violence of passion 
ever renders turbid. With all his art, his 
language is always simple and uatiirai, 
never far-fetched or artificial. The greatest 
of the Greek orators, Demosthenes was th® 
centre of all rhetorical study among the 
Greeks and Romans, and was much com- 
mented upon by scholars and rhetoricians. 
Little, however, of these commentaries 
remains, except a collection of mediocre 
scholia^ bearing the, name of Ulpianus. 

DemStaj. See Demo.?. 

Denarius (Latin). A Roman silver coin 
so called because it originally contained .10 
asses. In later times it ~ 16 asses — 4 
sestertii = of an aureus. Its original 
weight was 4*55 gr. (= between 9d. and 
lOd.), from 207 B.C. to Hero, 3-90 (about 
8id.), after Nero’s time 3 41 gr., the amount 
of pure silver being so reduced that it 
was worth only about 6d. Its value sub- 
sequently sank more and moi'e, until at 
the beginning of the 3rd century A.d. it 
was worth only 3|d!, When at the end 
of the 3rd century Diocletian introduced a 
new 'silver coin of full value according 
the Neronian standard (the so-called argen-^^ 
tStis), the name denarius was transferred te 
a small copper coin (see Coinage, Roman), 

Deo. Nee Demeter. 

Deportatio. Banishment to a specified 
locality, generally an island. This form of. 
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oxiie wasi devised under tlie early Roman 
emperors. It involved loss of civil rights, 
and generally also of property. 

Desiiltores. See Cikcus. 

Deucalion. In Greek nrydliology, the 
son of Prometheus and Clymene, h^usband 
of Pyrrlia, the daughter of Epiinetheus, 
monarch of Phthia in Thessaly. Zeus 
having resolved to destroy the degenerate 
race of mankind by a great flood, Deucalion, 
by the advice of his father, built a wooden 
chest, in which he rescued only himself 
and his wife from, the general destruction. 
After nine days he landed on Mount Par- 
nassus and sacrificed to Zeus Phyxios (who 
sends help by flight). Incpiiring of the 
oracle of Themis at Delphi how the human 
race could be renewed, he I'eceived answer 
that Pyrrha and he should veil their heads, 
and throw behind them the bones of thoir 
mother. They understood the priestess to 
refer to stones, which they accordingly 
threw behind them; and the stones of 
Deucalion turned into men, those of Pyin-ha 
into women. With this new race Deatcalion 
founded a kingdom in Locris, where the 
grave of Pyrrha was shown. That of 
Deucalion was said to be visible at Athens 
in the ancient temple of the Olympian Zeus, 
which he was supposed to have built. 

Deverra. One of the three goddesses 
worshipped among the Italian tribes. She 
was supposed to protect new-born children 
and their mothers against disturbance from 
the god Silvanus {see .PiCUMNOS). 

Deversoriura. See Inns. 

Devotio (Latin). A religions ceremony, 
by virtue of which a general, whose army 
was in distress, offered up as an atonement 
to the gods below, and a means of averting 
their wrath, the army, city, and land of the 
enemy : or some soldier in the Roman 
army ; or even himself, as was the case with 
the Decn. The general, standing on a spear 
and with veiled head, I’epeated a solemn 
formula dictated to him by the Pontifex. 
If the city and land of the enemy were 
offered, the gods were solemnly invited to 
burn the land or city {See Evogatio). The 
fate of the devoted person was left in the ' 
hands of the gods. If he survived, an 
image at least seven feet high was buried 
in the ground and a bloody sacrifice offered 
over it ; he was meanwhile held incapable 
in future of performing any other religious 
rite, either on his own behalf or on that of 
the state. 

Dia. See Hebe. 

Diadem {(rtiidemd). The white fillet; 


■ round the brow which was the emblem of 
sovereignty from the time of Alexaiidei' 
the Great. Cmsar refused it when, oflered 
him by Antonius, and it was not, in con- 
sequence, worn by the Roman emperoi’s, 
except in a few cases. But when the seal, 
of government was removed to Byzantium, 
Constantine adopted the Greek emblem of 
royalty. 

Diacrii. See Solonian Constitu'I'ion-. 

Diana. An ancient Italian deity, whose 
name is the feminine counter])art of lanus. 
She was the goddess of the moon, of the open 
air, and open country, with its mountains, 
forests, springs and brooks, of the chase, and 
of childbirth. In the latter capacity she, 
like Juno, bore the second title of Lucina. 
Thus her attributes were akin to those of 
the Greek Artemis, and in the course of 
time she was completely identified with her 
and with Hecate, who resembled her. The 
most celebrated shrine of Diana was at 
Arlcia in a grove {nemus), from which 
she was sometimes simply called Nemoren- 
sis. This was on the banks of the modern 
lake of Nemi, which was called the mirror 
of Diana. Here a male deity named Virblus 
was worshipped with her, a god of the forest 
and the chase. He was in later times 
identified with Hippdlytus, the risen 
favourite of Artemis, and the oldest priest 
of the sanctuary {Rex Nemorensis\ He 
was said to have originated the custom of 
giving the priest’s office to a runaway slave, 
who broke off a branch from a particular 
tree in the precinct.s, and slew his pre- 
decessor in office in single combat. In 
consequence of this murderous custom the 
Greeks compared Diana of Aricia with the 
Tauric Artemis, and a fable arose that 
Orestes had bi’ought the image of that god 
into the grove. Diana was chiefly wor- 
shipped by women, who prayed to her for 
happiness in maniage or childbirth. The 
most considerable temple of Diana a.t Rome 

I was in the Aventine, founded by Servius 

■ Tullius as the sanctuary of the Latin con- 
federacy. On the day of its foundation 
(August 13) the slaves had a holidaj^ Tiiis 
Diana was completely identified with !;he 
sister of Apollo, and worshipped simply as 
Artemis at the Secular Games. A sign of 
the original difference however remainef]. 
Cbws were offered to the .Diana of the 
Aventine, and her temple adorned with 
cows, not with stags’ horns, but it was the 

. doe which was sacred to Artemis {see 
Aetemis). 

‘ Diaeta. See House. 
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Distet® (Athenian), Puhlie arbitrators, 
to whom the parties in a private' suit might 
appl}’’ if they wished to avoid a trial before 
the Heliastfe, For this object a consider- 
able number of citizens 60 years of age 
were nominated. Tliey received no salary, 
but a fee of a drachma (about 8d.) from each 
party, and as much from the complainant 
for t'A'ery adjournment. In case of miscon- 
duct they could be called to account. The 
Diirtctai were assigned to the parties by 
lot by tlie iniagi.strate who (according to the 
character of the case) would have presided 
in the court of the Helijea. To this magis- 
trate (in case the parties did not appeal to 
the Heliaia against it), the DimtetBs handed 
in the sentence he had delivered as the 
result of his investigation, to have it signed 
and published, and thus made legal. The 
name of DimtctK was also given to private 
arbitrators named by agreement between 
the parties on the understanding that their 
decision was to be accepted vdthout appeal. 

Diasia. A festival of atonement held by 
the whole population of Attica, on the 23rd 
of Anthesterion (February to March), to 
iieus Meilichlos (the Zeus of j^nopitiatory 
offerings). The offering, s were bloodless, 
and consisted cbieflj' of cali:e,s. 

Diaiilos. 8ce CfyAiN-ASTics. 

Diazomata (Latin 'prmcincMonBs), Tlie 
bx’oad passages in the Greek theatre, which 
horizontally divided the successive row of 
seats into two or three flights (see Theatre.) 

Dicisarchus {ITtkaiarchos). A Greek phi- 
losopher and author, a disciple of Aristotle. 
He was born at Messana in Sicily, but 
lived mostly in Greece, and especially in 
the Peloponnese. He was the author of 
many works on geography, histoiy, poli- 
tics, and philosophy. One of his most 
important works was The Life of Hellas, 
in three books, which contained an account 
of the geography of Greece, its political 
development and the condition of its vari- 
ous states, its public and private life, its 
theatre, games, religions, etc. Only frag- 
ments of it remain. [The De Ee PiibUea 
of Cicero is supposed, with good I’eason, to 
be founded upon a tvork by Dicajarchus,] 
A badly written desci'iption of Greece, in 
150 iambic sendrii, bears the name of 
Dicaearchus, but (as the acrostic, at the 
beginning shows) is_ really from the hand 
of a certain • Dionysius, son of CallipliSn. 
Three interesting and not unimportant 
fragments of a work on The Cities of 
Greece have also been wrongly attributed 
to him. Their I'eal author appears to have ■ 


been an unknown writer named Heraclid.es, 
who flourished 280 B.c, 

DicasterSon. &^cHeli/BA. 

Dice (Games with). Games with dice 
wei-e of high antiquity and very populax' 
among the Greeks. They were usually 
played on a board w'ith a vessel called a 
tower (pyryds, turricula, fritillus, etc,), 
narrower at the top than at the bottom, 
and fitted inside with gradually diminish- 
ing shelves. There wei-e two kinds of games. 
In the first, three dice {kyhl)s, tessBra), and 
in later times two were used. These were 
shaped like our dice and were marked on 
the opposite sides with the dots 1-6, 2-5, 
3-4, The game was decided by the highest 
throw, and each throw had a special name. 
The best (3 or 4 x 6) was called AphrQdlte or 
Venus, the worst (3x1) the dog {MjOn oi’ 
ednis). In the second, four dice {astrdgdlos 
or talus) were used, made of the bones of 
oxen, sheep or goats, or imitations of them 
in metal or ivory. They had four long 
sides, two of which, one concave and the 
other convex, w’^ere broad, and the other two 
narrow, one being more contracted than 
the other, and two pointed ends, on which 
they could not stand, and which therefore 
were not counted. The two broad sides were 
mai’ked 3 and 4 ; of the narrow sides ’the 
conti-acted one was marked 6, and the wider 
one 1, so that 2 and 5 were wanting. 
As in the other game, so here, every 
possible throw had its name. The luckiest 
throw (Fcu.us) was four different number's, 1, 
3, 4, 6; the unluckiest (edn/s) four aces, 
Dicing as a game of hazard was early for- 
bidden in Rome, and only allowed at the 
Saturnalia, The penalty v/as a fine and 
infamm. Tlie sediles were responsible for 
preventing dicing ixi taverns. If a private 
individual allowed it in his house, he had 
no legal remedy for any irregularities that 
might occur. In spite of this, dicing was 
quite common at drinking bouts, especially 
under the empire. Indeed some emperors, 
e.g, Claudius, were passionate playors- 
O'thers however did their best to check the 
evil. Justinian went so far as to allow a 
claim for the recovery of money lost at play. 

Dictator. The Latin term for a magis- 
trate appointed for special eraei-gencies, 
after auspices duly taken by tlie consuls 
on the commission of the senate. The 
dictator wa.s never appointed for more than 
.six months. The first instance of the 
appointment occurred in 501 b.c. The 
dictator was usually, though not always, 
chosen from the number of consuldres or 
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men \vh.o iiad bold the office of consixl. No 
plebeian was elected before 356 b.G. lie 
was always nominated for a particular or 
,.s])ecifled purpose, on the fulfilment of which 
he laid down his ofBce, He combined the 
supinme judicial with the supreme mili- 
tary power, and there was, originally, no 
appeal against his proceedings, even the 
veto of the tribunes being powerless against 
him. He was entirely irresponsible for his 
acts, and could therefore not be called to 
-account on the expiration of his term of 
office. His insignia were the seMa curfUis, 
tuga and 24 lictors, wdio repre- 

sented the lictoi's of two consixls, and wdio 
even in the city boro axes in their bundle 
-of rods, as a sign of the unlimited power of 
life and death. His assistant was the 
magister eqnunm (master of the horse), 
who was bound absolutely to obey his coin- 
■mands, and whom he had to nominate 
immediately after his own election. The 
original function of the dictator w'as rnili- 
'tary ; but after 363 b.c. a dictator was occa- 
•sionally chosen, in the absence of the consuls, 
iov other purposes than dealing with external 
•danger or internal troubles; especialty to 
hold the games or religious festivities. The 
office gradually passed out of use, though not 
legally abolished. The last military dictator 
was appointed in 206 B.c., the last absolutely 
in 202 B.c. The dictatorships of Sulla and 
‘Cmsar, who wms named perpetual dictator 
not long before his death, were anti-republi- 
can and unconstitutional. After Caesar was 
•murdered in 44 b.c., the office was abolished 
for ever bj^ a law of Marcus Antonins. 

Dictynma. A goddess of the sea, wor- 
•shipped in Crete. {Sec Britomaktis.) 

Dict;Jf'S. (1) A poor fisherman on the 
Island of Seriplius, who gave welcome to 
Dtinae and her son Persons. 

(2) Dictys of Gnossos in Crete. Alleged 
■to have been the companion of Idbmeneus 
dn the Trojan war, and author of a diaiy 
recording ins experiences therein. The 
‘diary, written in Phoenician on palm loaves, 
was said to have been found in a leaden box 
in his grave in the time of Nero, and to have 
'been translated into Greek at that emperor’s ■ 
■command. The existence of this Greek ver- 
■sion was doubted, but a certain Lucius Sep- 
tfmlus, of the 4th cenlury a.d., gave out 
his Dictys Cretensis EphemSrKs De Bello 
Trolmo as a translation of it. This book, 
and the equalty absurd one of Bares {see 
Bares), were the chief authorities followed 
by the medieeval poets who handled, the 
Btory of Troy. ■ , : 


Bidascalla {Dtdaskd IXa). A Greek word 
meaning (1) The performance of a drama. 
(2) The pieces brought forward for per- 
formance at a dramatic entertainment, (3) 
A board hung up in the theatre, with short 
notices as to tins time and place of the con- 
test, the competing poets, tlieir plays and 
other successes, pei'haps also the Ohof'egi, 
and the most celebrated actors. These 
documents, so important for the history of 
tliG drama, were finst collected and arranged 
by Aristotle, whose example was followed 
by the Alexandrian scholar.s Callimachus, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, and others. 
Prom these writings, also called didas- 
caliai^ but now unfortunately lost, come 
the scanty notices preserved ly gram- 
marians and ‘Scholiasts upon the particular 
tragedies and comedies. Polio wing the 
example of the Greeks the Romans jiro- 
vided the dramas of their own poets with 
didascaluCf as for instance those attached 
to the comedies of Terence and the Stichus 
of Plautus. 

Dido. Properly a surname of the 
Phoenician goddess of the moon, the wan- 
dering Astarte, who was also the goddess 
of the citadel of Carthage. The name of 
this goddess and some traits of her story 
were transferred to Eiissa, daughter of the 
Tyrian king Mutton (the Belus or Agenor 
of the Greeks). Eiissa came from Tyre to 
Africa, where she founded Cartilage, She 
was flying from her brother Pygmalion, 
the murderer of her husband and paternal 
uncle Sicharbaal or Sicharbas (called in 
Greek Acerbas and in Latin Sychseus). To 
escape wedding the barbarian king larbas 
she erected a funeral pyre and stabbed her- 
self upon it. According to the later story, 
followed or invented by V ergil, the tragedy 
was due to her despair at her desertion by 
iEnea,s. 

Didrachma. See Ooin'age. 

DXd;^ittus, One of the most celebrated 
Greek scholars of antiquity. He was born 
at Alexandria in 63 b.G., but lived and 
taught in Rome. He was one of the chief 
representatives of the school of Aristarchus. 
He is said to have been the author of more 
than 3,500 works, and from his own in- 
dustry and gigantic power of work was 
called ChdlkentSfos {‘6x0 man with bowels 
of brass). Homer was the chief subject of 
his researches. His greatest work was^ a 
treatise of extraordinaiy care upon Aris- 
tarchus’ edition of Homer, extracts from 
which are preserved in the Venetian Scholia 
to -Homer. .He wrote commentaries, not 
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only on Homer, but on Hesiod, the lyric and 
dramatic poets, and the Attic orators, be- 
sides monographs and works of reference 
on literary history. The most valuable part 
of the information handed down in the 
grammatical lexicons and commentaries of 
the Byzantines is to be referi'ed to him. 

Biipolia. A festival celebrated in Athens 
on the 14th Scirophorion. (June to July), 
to Zens as the protector of the city. It 
was also called BupMiila, from the sacri- 
fice of an ox connected with it. A labour- 
ing ox was led to the altar of Zeus in the 
Acropolis, which was strewn with wheat 
and barley. As soon as the ox touched the 
coniseerated grain, he was piinishecl by a blow 
on the neck from an axe, delivered by a 
priest of a particular family, who instantly 
threw away the axe and took to flight. In 
his absence the axe was brought to judg- 
ment in the Prytanenm, and condemned, as 
a thing polluted by murder, to be thrown 
into the sea. To kill a labouring ox, the 
trusty helper of man, was rigidly forbidden 
by custom. In the exceptional sacrifice of 
one at this festival, the ancient custom may 
be regarded as on the one hand excusing 
the slaughter, and on the other insisting 
that it was, nevertheless, eq.uivalent to a 
murder. 

Dilecttls. The levying of soldiers for 
military service among the Romans. In the 
republican age all the citizens who were 
liable to service assembled in the Capitol 
on the day previously notified by the 
Consuls in their edictum, or proclamation. 
The twenty-four tribUni mlUiiim were 
first divided among the four legions to be 
levied. Then one of the tribes was cbosen 
by lot, and the presence of the citizens 
ascertained by calling the names accoi'd- 
ing to the lists of the several tribes. The 
calling was always opened with names of 
good omen {see Omen). If a man did not 
appear, he would be punished according 
to circumstances, by a fine, confiscation of 
property, corporal punishment, even by 
being sold into slavery. Pour men of equal 
age and bodily capacity were ordered to 
come forward, and distributed among the 
four legions, then, another four, and so on, so 
that each legion got men of equal quality. As 
the proceeding was the. same with the other 
tribes, each legion had a quarter of the levy 
for each tribe- Ho one man was excused 
{vdedMo) from service unless he was over 46 
j-era-’s of age, or had served the number ,of 
campaigns prescribed by law, twenty- in the 
infantry, ten in the cavalry, or held a city 


office or priesthood, or had a temporary or 
perpetual dispensation granted on account 
of special business of state. In ancient 
times the levy of the cavalry followed that, 
of the infantr}^ in later times it preceded 
it. On the oath taken after the levy see 
Sacramentum. 

About the year 100 B.c, Marius procured 
the admission of the ccXptte censl, or classes- 
withoxit property, to military service {see 
Pkoletarh). After this the legions were 
chiefly made up out of this class by enlist- 
ment; and though the liability to common 
military seivice still existed for all citizens, 
the wealthy citizens strove to relieve them- 
selves of it, the more so, as after Marius 
the time of service was extended from 
twenty campaigns to twenty years. In 89 
B.C, the Roman citizenship was extended 
to all the inhabitants of Italy, and all,, 
therefore, became liable to service. The 
levies were in consequence not held ex- 
clusively in Rome, but in all Italy, by co7i- 
qulsUdi'es. These functionaries, though 
they continued to use the official lists of 
qualified persons, assumed more and more 
the character of recruiting officers. They 
were ready to grant the vacMio, or exemp- 
tion, for money or favour, and anxious 
to get hold of volunteers by holding out 
promises. The legal liability to military 
service continued to exist in imperial times,, 
but after the time of Augustus it was only 
enforced in regard to the garrison at Rome, 
and on occasions of special necessity. The 
ai’my had become a standing one, and even 
outside of Italy, except when a special 
levy of new legions was made, the vacancies 
caused by the departure of the soldiei's who 
had served their time were filled up bji' 
volunteers. The levy was carried out bj^ 
imperial commissioners (dilecMiores), whose 
business it was to test the qualifications of 
the recruits. The.so were, Roman citizen- 
ship — for only citizens were allowed to 
serve, whether in the legions, or in the 
guard and other garrison cohorts of Rome 
(Cohortes Ui^bmice ) — physical capacity, and 
a certain height, the average of which was 
5 feet 3,0 inches under the einpi.ve. Ror the 
republican age we have no information on 
this point. 

Dinarchus (Ddnarckos), The last of 
the ten great Attic orators. He was born 
at Corinth about 361 B.O., and came ea-rly 
to Athens, where he became the pupil a,nd 
friend of Theophrastus and Demetrius of 
Ph&lerum. After b.c. 336, and especially 
after; the death of the great orators, he- 
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acqnired wealth and rep^^tatioI^ by writing ' 
Kpeoehcs for others. He was involved in 
the rnin of his patron, Demetrius, and in 
B07 went into voluntary exile at Chalcis 
in Euboea. It was fifteen years before he 
obtained permission to return, through the 
good offic.es of Theophrastus. Robbed of 
his property by the treachery of a friend, I 
and nearly blind, he died at Athens, more 
than 70 years old. His speeches, which 
wore very numerous (there were at least 
fifty-eight), are all lost, except three on 
the trial of Harpalus, one of which is di- 
rected against Demosthenes. They do not 
give a favourable idea of his powers. In 
the opinion of the ancients his style had 
no individuality, but was an iiusuccessful 
imitation, at one time of Lysias, at another 
of Hypeiides, at another of Demosthenes. 

Dm6crS,tes (DeinokratSs). A Greek archi- 
tect, a native of Macedonia, who flourished 
in the second half of the 4th century B.C., and 
was thus a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great. On the commission of Alexander 
he superintended the fonndation of Alex- 
andria, and erected the funeral pyre of 
Hephsestibn, celebrated for its boldness and 
splendour. He is also said to have restored 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, burnt 
down by Herostratus. An idea of the bold- 
ness of his conceptions may be gathered 
from the fact that he proposed to represent 
Mount Athos in human form, with a city in 
one hand, and in the other a vessel from 
which the waters of the mountain flowed 
into the sea. 

DinSloehns {DeinolocMs). See Comedy. 

Diocletian, Edict of. [An edict published 
by the Emperor Diocletian about 303 A.D., 
directing those engaged in the sale of pro- 
visions not to exceed certain fixed prices 
in times of scarcity. It is preserved in an 
inscription in Greek and Latin on the outer 
wail of the cella of a temple at Stratonicea 
{Uski-hissar) in C'aria. It states the price 
of many varieties of provision.s, and these 
inform us of their relative value at the 
time. The provisions specified include not 
only the ordinary food of the people, but 
also a number of articles of luxury. Thus 
mention is made of several kinds of honey, 
of hams, sausages, salt and fresh- water fish, 
asparagus and beans, and even ^ernae 
Menaptcce (Westphalian hams). At the 
time when the edict was published the 
denarius was obviously much reduced in 
value, that coin appearing as the equivalent 
of a single oyster. The inscription was . 
first copied bj’- Sherard in 1709 ; it has been . 


elaborately edited by M. 'Waddington, with 
new fragments and a commentary, 1804 ; 
and by Mommsen in the third volume 
of the Corpus InscripttOmmi LcdTnaruni. 
Portions of the Greek copy and the Latin 
preamble wove found at Plataia in 1888--9 
during the exjilorations of the American 
School of Classical Archseology. In 1890, 
during the excavations of the British School 
of Arclneology, several hundred lines of the 
Greek version of the decree were discovered 
at Megalopolis, including a list of pigments 
with their prices. It lias been edited anew 
by Mommsen and Bliinirier, 1893. — J. B. S.] 
Difidorus, surnamed Sicidus^ or the Sici- 
lian. A Greek historian, native of AgyrTnn, 
in Sicily, wlio lived in the times of Julius 
Ctrisar and Augustus. After thirty years' 
preparation, based xipon the results yfelded 
by long travels in Asia and Europe, and the 
use of the plentiful materials supplied by- 
residence in Rome, he wrote his Blhlmtheca^ 
an Universal Histoiy in 40 books, extending 
over a period of some 1,100 years, from the 
oldest time to GO b.C. In the fu’st six books 
he treated the primitive history and mytho- 
logy of the Egyptians, the natives of Asia, 
and Africa, and the Hellenes. The next 
eleven embraced the period from the Trojan 
war to the death of Alexander the Great. 
The remaining 23 brought the history down 
to the beginning of Ciesar’s struggle with 
Gaul. We still possess books 1-5 and 11- 
20 (from the Persian War under Xerxes to 
302 B.C.), besides fragments, partly con- 
siderable, of the other books. In the early 
books his treatment is ethnographical ; 
but from the seventh book onwards, in the 
strictly’- historical part of his work, he writes 
like an annalist narrating all the events of 
one year at a time, with emphasis on the more 
important ones. It is obvious that this- 
proceeding must rob the history of all its 
inner connection. He has other weaknesses.. 
He is incapable of seizing the individual 
characteristics either of nations or of indi- 
viduals, and contents himself with giving 
anecdotes and unconnected details. He 
follows his authorities blindly, without any 
' attempt to criticize their statements. Tlum 
his work falls far short of the ideal which 
I ■ he himself sets up in his introduction. But 
. it is none the less of great value as being 
one 6i the main authorities for many parts 
' of ancient history, especially that affecting 
' Sicily. In his style Diodorus aims at clear- 
, ,ness aud simplicity. 

i Difiggnes Laertius {of Laeric in CiUcia). 
A Greek author, who fioxirishod about 150 
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A.D.; file, author of a work, in ten books, on 
the lives and doctrines of celebrated Greek 
philosophers. It is an uncritical compilation 
from books of earlier and later date, but the 
richness of the material gathered from lost 
'writings gives it inestimable value for the 
history of philo.sophy. Bonks 1-7 embrace 
the Ionic pliilosophera from Thales onwards, 
Bocrates, Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics 
•down to Ohrysippus. Books 8, 9 treat of 
the philosophers whom he includes under 
the name of Italian, Pjdliagoras, Empedocles, 
Heraciltns, the Eieatics and Atomists, 
Protagoras, Pyrrho and Epicurus, to the 
last of whom the whole tenth book is de- 
voted. 

Didggnianiis. A Greek grammarian of 
Heraclea. In the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. he made extracts in five books from 
the great collection of stories compiled 
■■about a century before by Pamphilus. 
These extracts form the foundation of the 
lexicon of Hes5?-chitts. A collection of 
proverbs made % him is preserved in an 
sabridged form. 

Diomedes. (1) Son of Ares and Gyrene, 
king of the Bistones. (See Heracles.) 

(2) Son of Tydeus and Deipyle, and one 
■of the Epigoni, After the death of his 
maternal grandfather Adrastns, king of 
Argos, he led 80 ships against Troy, accom- 
panied by his trusty companions SthSnelus 
-and Eurj'alus. He appears in Homer, like 
his father, as a bold, enterprising hero, and 
-a favourite of Athene. In the battle which 
took place dui’ing tlie absence of Achilles 
she enables him not only to vanquish all 
mortals who came in his way, .^Eneas 
among them, but to attack and wound 
Ares and Aphrodite. On his meeting with 
'Glaucus in the thick of battle, see Glaucus 
4. When the Aclimaus fly from the field, he 
-throws himself boldly in the path of Hector, 
.and is only checked by the lightning of 
iZeus, which falls in front of his chariot. 
In the night after the unsuccessful battle 
he goes out with Odysseus to explore, kills 
Dolun, the Trojan spy, and murders the 
sleeping Hhesus, king of Thrace, who had just 
•come to Troy, with twelve of his warriors. 
In the post-Homeric story, he makes his 
way again, in company with Odysseus, by 
•an underground passage into the acropolis 
of Troy, and thence steals the Palladium. 
This, according to one version, he carried 
to Argos : according to another, it was 
■stolen from him by the Athenian king, 
Demophodn, on his landing in Attica. After 
■the destruction of Troy, according to Homer, 


he came safe home on the fourth day of his 
journey. His wife, iEgitile or Jilgiilleia 
(daughter or granddaughter of Adrastus), 
was, according to the later legend, tempted 
to nnfaithfnlness by Aplirodite in revenge 
for the Avounds inflicted on her bj? Diomedos. 
To escape the fate of Agamemnon, Biomedes 
fled from Ai-gos to yEtolia, his father’s home, 
and thei-e avenged his old graudfatber 
(Eneus on his oppressors. Hence lie was 
driven by a storm to Italy, to king Daunus 
of Apulia, who helps him in war against the 
Messapiaus, marries his daughter Euippe, 
and extends his dominion OAmr the plain of 
Apulia (called after ]xim. Campl DlomcdBt). 
According to one story, he died in Daunia, in 
another he returned to Argos, and died there; 
in a third, he disappeared in the islands 
in the Adriatic, named, after him, Insfdce 
Dwmedece^ his companions being changed 
into the herons that live there, the birds of 
Diomedes, Diomedes was worshipped as a 
hero not only in Greece, but on the Italian 
coast of the Adriatic, where his name had 
in all probability become confused in wor- 
ship with those of the native deities of 
horse-taming and navigation. The founda- 
tion of the Apulian city of Argyrippa (later 
called Av])i) was specially attributed to him. 
In bis native city, Argos, his shield was 
carried through the streets with tlie Palla- 
dium at the festival of Athene, and his 
statue Avashed in the river Inaclius. 

(3) A Homan Avriter on grammar of the 
last part of the 4th century a.d. He was the 
author of an Ars Grammdttm, in three books, 
founded on the same ancient authorities as 
the AAmrk of his contemporary Charisius, 
Avith Avhom he often agrees verbatim. His 
third book derives special A'alue from the 
notices on literary history taken from 
Suetonius. 

Diomeia. An Athenian festival in honour 
of Heracles. {Sea Heracles.) 

Dion (Lat. Dio). (1) Dio ChrpsosfOmus 
Coeceius. A Greek rhetorician and x)hiio- 
soplier, born of a respectable family at Prnsa 
in Bithynia, abont the middle of the 1st cen- 
tui*y A.D. He began his career by devoting 
himself to rhetoric. Driven from his native 
ocuntry by domestic intrigues, ho lived for a 
long time in Egypt, Avhere he obtained the 
favoim of the future emperor 'Vespasian . 
Afterwards he lived in Home under Domi- 
tian, until he was banished from Italy and 
Bithynia for his friendship with a person 
in high place Avho had inenrred the sus- 
picion -of the emperor. The period of his 
-banishment he spent, according to the com- 
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niand of the Delphic oracle, in distant travels 
through the northern I'egions of the Roman 
empire, a,s far as the Borysthenes, or Dnieper, 
and the Gette. All this time he vas study- 
ing philosophy, to which he had previously 
been averse, in spite of his hdendship with 
Apollonius of Tyana. His leaning was in 
the direction of Stoicism. On the accession 
of his friend Gocceius Nerva (from whom 
he took the name Gocceius), he returned to 
Koine, where he spent the remainder of his 
days, with the exception of a short stay 
in Prusa. He was greatly honoured both 
by Nerva and his sucGe.s.sor Trajan. His 
contemporaries called him Chrysostomos 
(“ Golden mouth from his powers as a 
speaker, wdiich he often displayed in pub- 
lic in Kome and elsewhere. Eighty of his 
speeches survive. They should rather be 
called essays on topics of philosophy, morals, 
and politics. He lias talent, and refinement, 
and healthy moral tone. In his style he 
imitates the best models,- especially Plato 
and Demosthenes, and his writings are on 
the whole, in spite of many defects, among 
the host literary px’oductions of that age. 

(2) Dio Cassius (or Cassius Dio) Coc- 
ceidnus. A Greek historian, grandson of 
Dio Chrysostomos, born at Nicma, in 
Bithynia, 155 a.d. He came early to Romo 
with his father, CassTus Apronianns, a 
senator and high official. Here he received 
a careful education. In about 180 a.d. he 
became a member of the senate, and he was 
a long time in practice as an advocate. In 
104 he was prsetor, and afterwards consul. 
As proconsul he administered in succession 
the provinces of Africa, Dalmatia, and Pan- 
nonia. The strict order which he had 
maintained in Pannouia had drawn upon 
him the hatred of the undisciplined prm- 
torians, who demanded his life. Alexander 
Severus, however, not only shielded him, 
but nominated him his colleague in the 
consulship of 229. At the same time he 
allowed him, for the sake of his own per- 
sonal safety, to live outside Kome during 
his term of ofiice. When this had expired 
the emperor, in consequence of his age and 
weak health, gave him leave to quit the 
public service and retire to his native' city, 
avhere he ended his days. Here he com- 
pleted his great work on Eoman histor;y, 
from the arrival of iSneas in Italy, to his 
own consulship in 229 A.D. This he had 
undertaken at the divine command, comma- 
nicated to him in a dream. He spent twenty- 
■two years upon it, ten on the preparation, 
and twelve on the executiom It contained 80 
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books, divided into decades. It gives only n 
sketch of the history down to Ciesar, but 
treats the empire in detail, special care being 
bestowed upon the events contemporaiy with 
the writer. Of the first thirty-live books we- 
havo onljr fragments; book .30 (the wars with, 
the pirates and with Mithridates) is muti- 
lated at the beginning ; books 37-54(dowu to* 
the death of Agrippa)are tolerably complete 
books 55-60, which come down to Claudius,, 
are imperfect. Tho rest are preserved only' 
in fragments, and in the extracts made by 
loannes Xiphiliuos, a Byzantine monk of 
the 12th century. These begin with book. 
35. The model taken by Dio for imitation, 
wa.s Polybius, whom he only distantly ro- 
sombles. He often repels the reader by his. 
crawling flattery, his affected dislike of the 
republican champions, such as Cicero, Bru- 
tus, and Cassius, and liis gross superstition.. 
But his book is a work of enormous indus- 
try, and of great importance, especially for- 
the history of his own time. His narrative- 
is, generally speaking, clear and vivid, andi 
his style is careful, 

Dione. In Greek mythology, the daughter 
of Oceanus and Tethy.s, or, according to- 
another account, of Unlnus and Gaia. .By 
Zeus she was mother of Aphrodite, who* 
was herself called Dione, At Dodona she- 
was worshipped in Hera’s place as the wife 
of Zeus. Her name, indeed, expresses in a*, 
feminine form the attributes of Zeus, justr 
as the Latin Juno does those of Jupiter, 
When the oracle of Dodona lost its former 
importance, Dione was eclipsed by Hera as- 
the wife of Zeus, and came to be regarded 
1 as a nymph of Dodona. 

DIoiiysia. A celebration- in honour of.’ 
Dionysus, which was held in Athens in a- 
special series of festivals, namely : 

(1) The Oschdphdria, supposed to have* 

' been instituted by Theseus on his return, 
from Crete. This was celebrated in the- 
month of Py^nepsion (October 1:o ’Novem- 
ber), when the grapes were ripe. It was 
so called from the shoots of vine with. grai.(es- 
on them, which were borne in a race from 
the temple of Dionysus in Lininsc, a. 
southern suhui'b of Athens, to the sanctu- 
ary of Athena Sciras, in the Harbour towm 
of" Phaierum. Tho bearers and runners were 
twenty youths {epliBbl) of noble descent, 
whose parents were still living, two being 
chosen from each of the ten tribes. The 
- victor received a goblet containing a drink, 
made of wine, cheese, meal and honey, ^and ■ 
; an honorary, place in the procession which, 
followed the race. This procession^ iiu 
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whicli a cliorus of .singers was pi'eceded by 
two youths in w-omen’s clothing, marched 
from the temple of Athene to that of 
Dionysus. The festival was concluded by 
a sacritice and a banquet. 

(2) The smaUerj or rustic Dionysia, This 
feast was held in the month Poseideon 
(December to January) at the first tastiirg 
of the now wine. It was celebrated, with 
much rude merriinent, throughout the vari- 
ous coitiitry districts. The members of the 
different tribes first went in solemn proces- 
sions to the altar of the god, on which a 
goat w'as offered in sacrifice. The sacrifice 
was followed by feasting and revelry, with 
abundunoo of jesting eind moelcery, and dra- 
matic improvisations. Out of these were 
developed the elements of the regular di’araa. 
And in the more prosperous villages, pieces 
— in most cases the same as Iiad been played 
at the urban Dionysia — were performed by 
itinerant troupes of actors. The festival 
lasted some days, one of its chief features 
being the Askdlia, or bag-dance. The point 
of this wa.s to dance on one leg, without 
falling, upon oiled bags of inflated leather. 
The Hdloa, Harvest-home (or feast of 
threshing-floors) was celebrated at Athens 
and in the country in the same month to 
Deraeter and Persephone in common. 

(3) The Lenaia, or feast of vats. This 
was held at Athens in the month of 
Gamelfon (January to February), at the 
Lenteon, the oldest and most venerable 
sanctuary of Dionysus in the city. After 
a great banquet, for which the meat was 
provided at the public expense, the citizens 
went in procession through the city, with 
the usual jesting and mockery, to attend 
the representation of the tragedie.s and 
comedies. 

(4) The AfiithesfUrta. Celebrated for three 
days in Anthesterion (Pebruary to March). 
On the first day {Pithmyta.^ or opening of 
casks) the casks were first opened, and 
masters and servants alike tasted the 
new wine. On the second, or Feast of 
JBeakerSf a public banquet was held, at 
which a beaker of new "vvine was set by 
each guest. This was drunk vt'-ith enthu.si- 
asin, to the sound of trumpets. The most 
important ceremony, however, was the 
maiTiage of the BdsUissa, or wife of the 
ArchOn .Bclstleus, with Dionysus, the Baai- 
lissa being regarded as representing the 
countr3^ The ceremony took place in the 
older of the two temples in the Lenseon, 
which was never opened except on this oqca- 
.sion. The last day was called Chytroi^ or the 


Peast of Pots, because on this day they made 
offerings of cooked pulse in pots to Hernies, 
as guide of the dead, and to the souls of the 
departed, e.specially those who had perished 
in the flood of Deucalion. 

(6) The great urban Dionysia. This 
festival was held at Athens for six days in 
the month of Elaphebfilion (March to April) 
with great splendour, and attended by multi- 
tudes from the surrounding country and 
other parts of Greece. A solemn proces- 
sion was foi-med, representing a train of 
Dionysiac revellers. Ohoru.ses of boys sang 
dithyrambs, and an old wooden statue of 
Dionysus, worship j)ed as the liberator of 
the land from the bondage of winter, was 
borne from the Lonseon to a small temple 
in the neighbourhood of the Acropolis and 
hack again. The glory of this festival was 
the performance of the new tragedies, 
comedies, and satyric dramas, which took 
place, with lavish expenditure, on three 
consecutive days. In consequence of the 
immense number of citizens and strangers 
assembled, it was found convenient to take 
one of these .six days for conferring public 
distinctions on meritorious persons, as in 
the case of the presentation of the golden 
crown to Demosthenes. 

Dionysius. (1) A Greek logdgrtipMs. 
(See Logogeaphi.) 

(2) Dionysius Thrax, or the Thracian. 
A Greek scholar, so called because his 
fatlier was a Thracian. He lived at Alex- 
andria, and was a disciple of Aiistarchus. 
About 100 B.c. he wrote the first scientific 
Greek grammar in existence, on which a 
high value was set in antiquity. The work 
has come down to us, though not in its 
original form. 

(3) Dionysius oflldMcarnassus. A Greek 
scholar and historian. He came to Home 
aboixt 30 B.C., and lived there for tweniy-two 
years, probably as a profe.ssor of rhetoric, 
enjoying the society of many men of note. 

; In these circumstances he devoted him- 
self to studying the Homan language and 
literature, the historical literature in par- 
ticular. The result of his studies was hi.s 
Eoman Antiquities.^ finished about 8 b.c., 
in all probability not long before his death. 
This was a history of Borne from the mythi- 
cal age to the Punic Wars, with which the 
work of Polybius begins. There were twen fcy 
books, of which we have 1-9 in a complete 
stats, 10 and 11 in great part, but the rest 

' only in fragments. The intention of Its 
author was to give the Greeks a more cor- 
rect and more favourable idea of the Boman 
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people, and the growth of its power, and 
thus to 3'econcile them to the Noinan yoko- 
With tills view ho sets forth the wisdom and 
the good qualities of the founders of Eoine. 
The Look is founded on a thorough study of 
the authorities, and, in sjjite of its rhotori- 
eal tone and of many othei' defects, forms 
one of our chief sources of information upon 
cincient Eoman histoiy in its internal and 
external development. The other remaining 
works of Dionysius are partly on rhetoric, 
partly on literary criticism . The rhe torical 
works are: (a) On the Arrangement of 
Words, or on the different styles of Greek 
prose structure ; (6) a treatise on rhetoric, 
which has certainly not come down to ns in 
its original form. The critical writings are 
essays on the ancient Greek classics, par- 
ticularly the orators, and among them 
Demosthenes ; but also on Aristotle, Plato, 
and Thucydides. They are in part thrown 
into the form of letters to contempoi'ary 
Homans of repute. 

(4) Dionysius of Alexandria. A Greek 
poet of the 2ud century a.d. Two hymns of 
his have survived, one to the Muse Calliope, 
the other to Apollo. A special interest 
attaches to them from the fact that the 
principle of their composition has been pre- 
served in ancient musical notation. 

(5) Dionysius Pertegetes, or the descri- 
be!’ of the earth, A Greek poet whose 
precise country and date have not been 
ascertained ; it is certain only that he did 
not live earlier than the imperial age of 
Eome. Irlis surviving -work is a DescripUd 
Orhis Terrdruni, or description of the 
earth, wi’itten in well-turned hexameters, 
and founded mainly on Eratosthenes. This 
was much read, and translated into Latin 
by Avienus and Priscian {see these names). 
To the later Greeks he was the geographer 
par excellence. The ancient scholia to his 
book, a paraphrase, and the commentary by 
Eustathius, testify to the interest which it ex- 
cited. (On another author of a geographical 
poem of the same name, see Dio^earchus.) 

Bionysns, sometimes Bionysus {Greek). 
The god of luxuriant fertility, especially as 
displayed by the vhie; and therefore the 
god of wine. His native place, according 
to the usual tradition, w’as Thebes, where he 
\vas born to Eeus by Semele, the daughter 
of Cadmus. Semele was destroyed by the 
lightning of her lover, and the child was 
born after six months. Zens accordingly 
.sewed it ixp in his thigh till ripe for birth 
and then gave it over to Ino, the daughter 
of Semele. {See Athamas.) After her deatl?, 


Hermes took the boy to the nymphs of Mount 
Nysa, or according to another version, to the 
liyddes of Dbdoua, w’ho brought him up, 
and hid him in a cave away from the anger 
of Hera. It cannot be ascertained •where 
Mount Nysa was originally supposed to be. 
In late!- times the name was transferred to 
many places wdiere the vine was cultivated, 
not only in Greece, but in Asia, India, 
and Africa. When grown up, Dionysus 
is represented as planting the vine, and 
wandering through the wide wmi-ld to 
I spread his worship among men, with his 
I wine-flushed train {thMsos}, his nurses and 
other nymphs, Satyrs, Sileni, and siniilar 
I woodland deities. Whoever welcomes him 
I kindly, like Iciirius in Attica, and Giiieus 
' in .lEtolia, receives the gift of wine; but 
those who resist him ai'e terribly punished. 
For with all his appearance of jmuth and 
softness, he is a mighty and irresistible god, 
strong to work wonders. A whole series of 
fables is apparently based upon the tradi- 
tion that in mau}!- places, where a serious 
religious ritual existed, the dissolute wor- 
ship of Dionysus met with a vigorous 
resistance. '{See Lyourgus, Minyadje, 
Pentheus, Prcetus.) 

This worship soon passed from the con- 
tinent of Gx’eece to the wine-growing islands, 
and flourished pre-eminently at Naxos. 
Here it was, according to the story, that 
the god wedded Ariadne. In the islands 
a fable was current that he fell in with 
some Tyi-rhenian pirates who took him to 
their ship and put him in chains. But his 
fetters fell off, the sails and the mast were 
wreathed in vine and ivy, the god was 
changed into a lion, wdiile the seamen throw 
themselves madly into the sea and were 
tiu-ned into dolphins. In forms akin to 
this the worship of Diony.sus passed into 
Egypt and far into Asia. Hence arose a 
fable founded on the story of Alexander’s 
campaigns, that the god passed victorioxrsly 
through Egypt, Syria, and India as far as 
the Gauges, with his army of Siieni, Satyrs, 
and inspired women, the Manmdes or J3ac~ 
chantSs, carrying their wands {thyrsi) 
crowned with vines and ivy. Having thus 
constrained all the world to the recognition 
of his deity, and having, with Heracles, 
assisted the gods, in the -form of a lion, to 
victory in their war with the Giants, he 
was taken to Olympus, where, in Homer, 
he does, not appear. From Olympus he 
descends to the lower world, whence he 
brings his mother, who is worshipped with 
■ him under the name of ThybnS (the wild 
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BIONYSUS. 


one), as Leto was with Apollo and Artemis. 
.From his mother he is called 'Thydneiis, a 
name \duch, with others of similar mean- 
ingj .such as Bacchua, Bnmiws, JEuWs^ and 
I(frc?iuii, point, y to a worship foiiiided upon 
a diiforent coiicoption. of his nature. 

In the myth with which wo have been 
hitherto concerned, the god appears mainly 
in the character and surroundings of joy 
and triumph. But, as the god of the earth, 
Dionysus belongs, like Persephone, to the 
world below' as well as to the world above. 
The death of vegetation in winter was 
represented as the flight of the god into 
hiding from the sentence of his enemies, or 
even as his extinction, but he returned 
again from ohscurit}’, or rose from the 
dead, to new life and activity. In this 
connexion he was called Zagreus (“ Torn 
in pieces”) and represented as a son of 
Zeus and his daughter Persephone, or some- 
times of Zeus and Deineter. In his child- 
hood he was torn to pieces by the Titans, at 
the command of the jealous Hera. But 
every third year, after spending the inter- 
val in the lower world, he is born anew. 
According to the Orphic story, Athene 
brought her son’s heart to Zeus, who gave 
it to Seniele, or swallowed it himself, 
whereupon the Theban or younger Diony- 
sus was born. The grave of Dionysus was 
shown at Delphi in the inmost shrine of the 
temple of Apollo, Secret offerings were 
brought thither, while the women who were 
celebrating the feast woke up LicnltSs ; 
in other words, invoked the new-born god 
cradled in a winnowing fan, on the neigh- 
bouring mountain of Parnassus. Festivals 
of this kind, in celebration of the extinction 
and resurrection of the deity, were held by 
women and gii-ls only, amid the mountains 
at night, every third year, about the time 
of the .shortest day. The rites, intended 
to express the excess of grief and joy at 
the death and rea.pp6arance of the god, 
were wild even to savagery, and the women 
who performed them were hence known by 
the expressive names of BaccliEe, Mfenads, j 
and ThyiadSs. They -wandered through 
woods and mountains, their flying locks . 
crowned with ivy or snakes, brandishing 
w.oncls and torches, to the hollow sounds of 
tlie drum, and the shrill notes of the flute, 
with wild dances, and insane crie.s and jubi- i 
lation. The victims of the sacrifice, oxen, i 
goats, even fawns and roes from the forest, i 
were killed, torn in pieces and eaten ra-vy, , 
in imitation of the treatment of Zagreus 
by the Titans. Thrace, and Macedonia, 1 


and Asiatic Dreece were the scone of the' 
wildest orgies; indeed Thraco seems to be 
the country of their birth. In Asiatic 
Greece, it should bo added, the v/orship of 
Dionysus-Zagreus came to be a.ssoeiatefl 
with the eciually wild rites of lihea (CfAjcle), 
and Aty.s, and Sabus or Sabazins, (bSVe 
Sarazius.) In Greece Proper the chief 
scats of thfjsc were Parnassus, with Delphi 
aiid its neighbourhood, Boootia, Argos, and 
Laconia, and in Boootia and Laconia especi- 
ally the mountains Cithaoron and Taygetus 
They were also known in Naxos, Crete, and 
other islands. They seem to liave been 
unknown in Attica, though Dionysus was- 



( 1 ) BEAKDHD UIONi'SUS ANU SATyR. 

(From tlie relief of the Beception of Dioii.'s siis by Icarius ;• 
Vatican, .bouvre, and British Museum.) 

worshipped at the Eiousinianmystei’ies with 
Persephone and Demeter, under the name 
of lacchos, as brother or bridegroom of 
Persephone. But the Attic^ cycle of 
national festivals in honour of Dionysus, 
represents the idea of the ancient and 
simple Hellenic worship, with its meriy 
usages. -Here Dionysus is the god who- 
gives increase and luxuriance to vineyard 
and tree. For he is a kindly and gentle, 
power, teri'ible only to his enemies, amd 
born for joy and blessing to mankind. His 
gifts bring strength and healing to the 
body, , gladness and forgetfulness of care to 
the mind, -whence he was called Lyceos., or 
the loosener of care. They are ennobling, 



DIONYSUS. 


in tkoir effects, for they require tending, 
and tlnis keeji men employed in diligent 
la.bour , they bring them together in merry 
meetings, and inspi:ro them to music and 
pof-try. Thus it is to the worship of 
Dionysus that the dithyramb and the 


( 2 ) YOUTHFUt. BIONYSnS AND SATYK. 

(Rome, Vatican.) 

drama owe their origin and development. 
In this way Dionysus is closely related, 
not only to Demeter, Aphrodite, Eros, the 
Graces and tlie Muses, but to Apollo, 
because he inspires men to prophesy. 

The most ancient representation of 
Dionysus consists of wooden images with 
tlie plmUtts^ as the symbol of generative 
power. In works of art he is sometimes 
represented as the ancient Indian Diony- 
sus, the conqueror of the East. In this 
character he appears, as in the Vatican 
statue called Sardanapalus, of high stature, 
with a luxuriant wealth of hair on head 
and chin {comp. fig. 1). Sometimes again, 
as in nuraeroTis statues which have sur- 
vived, he is a youth of soft and feminine', 
shape, with a dimmy expres.sion, his long,' 
cbisteifing liair confined by a fillet or crown 
of vine or ivy, generally naked, or with a ' 
■fawn or panther skin throw,u lightly over 
him. .He" is either reposing or leaning idly 
back with the Thyrsos, grapes, or a cup 
in bis hand (fig, 2), Often, .too, he m; 

». C. A. ■' ' 


( 3 ) * MASNAD. 

• (Vase from Wocern., IV, No. 2iI0, Naples afnseara.) 

fqr the purchasers. The boys took their 
vtrilis or toffa libera on this clay, and 
offereid- sacrifice on the Capitol. Side bj 
side, with this public celebration, a secret 
woi’shipj-the JBaecJiavalta, found its way 
to Borne and into the whole of Italy, The 


surrounded by the fauns of his rcrinne, 
Mfonads, Satyrs, Sileni, Centaurs, etc,, or 
by Nymphs, Muses, Cupids, iudeed in the. 
greatest poSvSiblo number and variety of 
situations. {See the engravings.) .Be.sidos 
the vine, ivy, and rose, the panther, lion, 
ly,nx, ox, goat, and dolphin were sacred 
to him. His usual sacrifice.s wore the ox 
and the goat. 

In Italy the indigenou,s god Liber, with 
a feminine Libera at his side, corresponded 
to the Greek god of wine. Just as the 
Italian Ceres "was identified with Demeter, 
so these two deities were identified with 
Dionysns, or lakchos, and Persephone, with 
whom they were wor.shippod under their 
native name, bnt with Greek rites, in a 
temple on the Aventine. {See Geres.) 
Liber or Bacchus, like Dionysus, had a 
country and an urban festival. The coun- 
try festivities were held, with unrestrained 
merriment, at the time of grape-gathering 
and straining off the wdne. The urban 
festival held in Rome on the 17th March, 
was called Liberalla. Old women, crowned 
with ivy, sold cheap cako.s (Itba) of meal, 
honey, and oil, and burnt them on little pans 
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DIOPHANTUS DIPHILUS. 


Bacchavaka were celebrated by mea and 
women, in Italy outside the cities, in Rome 
in the sacred enclosure of Stimula or 
Soniftle. They were accompanied with such 
shameless excesses tliat in 186 B.C. they 
were put down, with unsparing severity, 
by a decree of the senate. 

Biophautus. A Greek mathematician of 
Alexandria, v/ho flourished probably about 
B.C. Ho was the author of an Arith- 
m<~t%ca in thirteen books, of which littlemore 
than the first six still remain. The book 
is the only Greek work upon algebra. Dio- 
phantus was the most considerable arith- 
metician in Greek antiquity. 

Dloscorides {Peddnios). A Greek ]3hysi“ 
ciaii and man of science. He liourished 
about the middle of the 1st century A.D., 
and was the author of a work De Materm 
Mcdicd in five books. For nearly 1700 years 
this book was the chief authority for stu- 
dents of botany and the science of healing. 
Two short essays on specifies against 
vegetable and animal poisons {AlexipUar- 
•mcica and TliSrutca) are appended to it as 
the sixth and seventh books : but these are 
probably from the hand of a later Dioscorides 
of Alexandi'ia. A work on family medicine 
is also attributed to him, but is not genuine. 

Dioscuri, sons of Zeus, the horse- 
tamer Castor, and Pelydeuces (Lat. Pollux) 
the master of the art of boxing. In Homer 
they are represented as the sons of Leda 
and Tyndareos, and called in consequence 
Tyndai’idte, as dying in the time between 
the rape of Helen and the Trojan War, and 
as buried in their father-city Lacediemun. 
But even under the earth they were alive. 
Honoured of Zens, they live and die on 
alternate da 3 ''s and enjoy the prerogatives 
of godhead. In the later story sometimes 
both, sometimes only Polj^deuces is the 
descendant of Zeus. {See Leda.) They 
undertake an expedition to Attica, where 
they set free their sister Helena, whom 
Theseus has carried off. They take part 
in the expedition of the Ai'gonauts, (See 
Amvcds.) Oastor, who had been born 
mortal, falls in a contest with Idas and 
Lynceus, the sons of their paternal uncle 
Aphareus, The fight arose, according to 
one version, in a quarrel over some cattle 
which fche,y had carried off,' according to an- 
other, it was about tlie rape of two daughters 
of another uncle Leucippus, Phoeb6 and 
Hilaira, who were betrothed to the sons of 
Ajlrareus. On his brother’s death Poly- 
deuces, the immortal son of Zeus, prays his 
father to let him die too. Zeus ■permits'. 


him to spend alternate^ one day among 
the gods his peers, the other in the lovror 
world with his beloved brother. Accos'ding 
to another story Zeus, in reward for their 
brotherly love, sets them in the sky as the 
constellation of the Twins, or the morning 
and evening star. They are the ideal types 
of bravery and dexterity in light, Thus 
thej’- are the tutelar}' gods of warlike j'outh, 
often sharing in their contests, and honoured 
as the inventors of military dances and 
melodies. The ancient symbol of the twin 
gods at Lacedmmou was two jjarallel beams, 
joined, by cross-pieces, which the Spartans 
took with them into war. They v/ero 
worshipped at Sparta and Olympia with 
Heracles and other heroes. At Athens 
too thej’’ were honoured as gods under the 
name of Andkes (Lords Protectors). At 
sea, as in war, they lend their aid to men. 
The storm-tossed mariner sees the sign of 
their beneficent presence in the flame at 
the mast-head. He prays, and vows to 
them the sacrifice of a white lamb, and 
the storm soon ceases. (See Helena.) The 
rites of hospitality are also under their 
protection. They are generally represented 
with their horses Xanthus and Cyllarus, 
as in the celebrated colossal group of Monte 
Cavallo in Rome. Their characteristic 
emblem is an oval helmet crowned with a 
star. 

The woi’ship of Castor and Pollux was 
from early times current among the tribes 
of Italy. They enjoyed especial honours 
in Tusculum and Rome. In the latter city 
a considerable temple was built to them 
near the Forum (414 B.C.) in gratitude 
for their appearance and assistance at the 
battle of the Lake Regillus twelve years 
before. In this building, generally called 
simply the temple of Castor, the senate 
often held its sittings. It was in their 
honour, too, that the solemn review of the 
Roman eqiMefs was held on the 15 th Lily. 
The names of Castor and Pollux, like that 
of Hercfiies, were often in use as familiar 
expletives, bitt the name of Castor wa,s 
invoked by women only. They were wor- 
shipped as gods of the sea, particularly in 
Ostia, the harbour town of Pbome. Their 
■ image is to be seen stamped on the reverse 
of the oldest Roman silver coins. (See 
Coinage.) 

DipMltts. A poet of the new Attic 
comedy, a native of Sinope, and contem- 
porary of Menander, He is supposed to 
. have written some 100 pieces, of which we 
; have the Hfles and fragments of about 50. 



DIPHEOS DIS PATEK. 


‘I'Lie Cdatnci and Rfidena of Plautus aro | 
modelled on two of DipMlus’ p%s ; and 
Terence lias adopted, some scenes from one 
of them in his Adelphi. Biphilns took his 
subjects both from, common life and from 
mythology,. Both the judgments passed on 
him in antiquity, and his remaining frag- 
iueiits, justify us in recognising him as one 
of the most gifted poets of his age. 

Biphros. See Chairs. 

Dipcenns. A Cfroek sculptor, born in 
Crete, who flourished in Argos and Sicybu 
about 550 b.g. In conjunction with his 
■countryman Soyllis ho founded an influen- 
tial school of sculpture in the Peloponnesus. 

(See ScuLi^TURE.) 

Dipteros. An architectural epithet de- 
isoriptive of a temple surrounded by a 
double line of columns. {See Temple.) 

Dipt^chon, This Greek word was 
^applied in antiquity to a pair of 
writing tablets fastened together by 
rings, so that the inner sides, covered 
with wax, lay one upon the other. 

They were fastened sometimes by a 
■sti-ap, on the side opposite to the ring.s; 

.sometimes by a string passed through 
two holes in the middle, and secured, 
if necessary, by seals at the back, 

[See the engravings under Writing 
Matertals.) Two or more of the 
tablets {Triptyc/ia^ Polyptpcha) were 
sometimes joined in the same way, 

They were used for notes, letters, and 
documents. Under the Empire much 
fnucy and expense were lavished on > 

them, the outer side being sometimes 
made of gold, silver, or magnificently 
carved ivory. This was e.specially 
the case after it became the fashion 
for consuls, and other high ofiicials, 
to give presents ol' diptycha when 

■entering upon office. For the diplo- L 

mas made out on bron:ae diptycha for o, 
soldiers who had served their time, 
bce Missio. 

Bircs. See Erinves. 

Dirce (DirJee). Wife of Lyons, who 
■governed Thebes as guardian of Laius. In under Myron). (2) The name was also 
revenge foi* her ill-fcreatraent of their mother applied to the oil-ilisk of a lamp, (See 
Autiopo, the brothers Amphion and Zethus Illumination.) 

bound her to the horns of a bull and left Bis Pater (—•Brncs Patev^ Father Dives 
her to be dragged to death (see cut). They ■ or the rich). The ruler of the world below, 
threw her body into a spring near Thebes, .worshipped by the Romans as the gocl who 
which bore her name ever aftei’. corresponded to the Greek Pints. His 

Biscus (Gr. diskos). (1) A flat piece of worship, like that of Proserpina, was first 
stone, or metal, shaped like a bean to fit the introduced ip the early days of the Republic, 
]>alm of the hand. As far back as the age ■ at -thp' command of the Sibylline .books, 
•of Homer it was a common thing for men Dis Pater had a chapel -near the altar of 


to contend in throwing the discus, and. the- 
exercise -was a favourite one in the pahrufrni 
ov gymndsta of Greece in historical times- 
It Avas represented at the great festivals, 
but as part of the penfafMon, not as an 
independent exhibition (see GyaiNastics). 
The thrower grasped the discus — the size 
and weight of which would vary accoz-ding 
to circumstances— with the fiiigcsi-s of In's 
riglzt hand, with whicli ho held the edge, 
letting the whole rest on the imier surface 
of the hand and lower aj-m. Ho then raised 
his arm backwards as far as the shonlder, 
and threw the disk forward in an arch. 
The longest throw won the prize. The 
exercise was taken up by the Romaus under 
the Empii' 0 . It was a fa.vourite subject 
with artists, the most celebrated statzze of 
a Discdbulos beiug that of Myrun (see cut, 


THK FAIINKSK BUIA, Bi" AP(iJ.I.t)SIi;.S ANI> TAUKISOOS 
, .. ■ TKAUVES, ■ . 

(Aa rostoi-ad by Gugliolmo della Porta, Naples lln.seam.) 
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DITH YRAMBOS BI VIN ATIO. 


SatiirniiSjaiid a subteiTanean altar on the Gajn- 1 
pns Martins in common with Proserpina. 
This was only opened when, as at the secu- 
lar games, sacndticcs were oifered to both. 
The victims ofrered thus were black animals. 

Pithy ranibos. A hymni sung at the 
festivals of Dionysos to the accompaniment 
of a flute and a dance round the altar. 
The hymn celebi'ated the suffeiungs and 
actions of the god in a style corresponding 
to the jrassionate character of his worship. 
In the course of time it developed into a 
special class of Greek lyric poetry. It was 
in Corinth that it first received anything 
like a definite artistic form, and this at the 
hands of Arion, who was therefore credited 
by the ancients with its actual invention. 
The truth probably is that he was the first 
who divided the festal song of the chorus 
into strdphe and antistrophe, an arrange- 
ment from which tragedy took its rise. 
(See Tragedy.) Dithyrambs were sung 
at Athens twice in the year — at the great 
Dionysia in the spring, and at the Len^a 
in the beginning of winter. The chorus 
consisted of fifty persons, who stood in a 
circle round the altar. The dithyramb was 
further developed by Lasos of Hermione, 
the lyric poet and musician who lived about 
507 B.C. at the court of the PisistratidaB. 
By several innovations in music and rhy thm, 
especially by a stronger and more complete 
instrumentation, this artist gave it greater 
variety and a more secular chai’acter. He 
also introdiiced the prize contests for the best 
dithyramb, and apparantly abolished the 
antistrophical division. Of the dithyrambs 
of his pupil Pindar fragments only have sur- 
vived. With Lasos and Pindar, Simonides 
and Bacchylides may be named as among 
the foremost dithyrambio poets of the time. 
At the dithyramhic contests the poets and 
the different tribes contended for the 
prize. Each had their chorus, brilliantly 
fitted out at great expense by the richer 
citizens. Besides the honoxtr of the victory, 
the poet received a tripod ; the chorus, and 
the people which he represented, an ox for 
the sacrificial feast. These performances 
were very popular for a long time ; but as 
the new tendency developed itself, voices 
of authority made themselves heard, con- 
demning them as involving a serious de- 
generacy in art. And there is no, doubt 
that in the form which it assumed after the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, the dithy- 
ramb did violence to the older taste. More 
and more it lost the inner unity and beau- 
tiful proportion which that feeling required. 


j A continuous and rapid change of rliylhni 
and mode was accompanied an extra- 
ordinary boldnes.s of diction, in keeping 
with the wild character of the composition. 
In the hands of inferior poets this often 
passed into turgiditj- and bombast, if noi 
into mere nonsense. Solo pieces Avere in- 
serted to relieve the choruses, the text was 
gradually subordinated to the nmsic, and 
the dithyramb was thus gradually trans- 
formed into a kind of opera.. Though the 
subjects of the po6m.s had long ceased to he 
taken exclusively from the cycle of Diony- 
siac myths, they were never, of course, 
entirely out of harmony with the lyrical 
spirit of the dithyramb. 

There was a very considerable number of ' 
clithyrambic poets. The best known are 
Melanippides of Melos (about 415 B.C.), 
who is generally held re.sponsible for the 
degeneracy of the dithyramb, and, the excess 
of instrumental music; his disciple Phi- 
loxenus of Cy'thera, who died in 380 ; Tim5- 
theus of Miletus, who died in 357, and his 
contemporaries Polyeiclus and TSlestes. 
Of the Avhole literature we possess nothing 
but fragments. 

Dins Pidius (Italian). The god of oaths 
and protector of the laws of hospitality and 
international dealing. {See Sancus.) 

Divinatio (prevision of the future). 

(1) In general the word is applied to 
all prophecy or foretelling in the simplest 
sense of the word. Among the Romans 
prophecy was based, not on in.spii’ation, as 
•with the Greeks, hut on the observation of 
definite signs, such as the d7nen (or voice), 
the prodigies and the auspices taken note of 

the augurs {see Augdrbs). The science 
of the 'hurusplccs (or the foretelling of 
events from the inspection of the carcases 
of sacrificial victims) was a later importa- 
tion from Etruria. The ancient Romans 
were not familiar with the dhrinatio from 
sorts s or lots, which was common in many 
parts of Italy. The Sibylline books threw 
no light on future events. {See Sibyls.) 
Towards the end of the republican period 
the sciences of the augurs and haruapices lost 
their significance, and the Greek oracles, 
in the various forms of their craft, with the 
Ohaldaean astrology, came into Amgue, and 
carried the fashion in the society of the 
Empire. {Cp, Mantio Art.) 

(2) In the language of Roman law, 
divinatio meant the legal inquiry for 
deciding who, among many advocates pro- 
posing themselves, Avas the fittest to under- 
take a prosecution, and the speeches by 



DODONA DOSITHETJS. 


wliich tlie vai’ions advocates tried to make 
good tlieir competeucy for the task. 

Bodoiia, la Epirus, The ancient seat 
of tho^ oracle of Zeus and Dione, who was 
worsiii])pGd here as his wile instead of 
Hci-a, Tho oldest sanctuary of the god was 
an oak tree, with a spring at its foot, 
sacred to Zeus, and probably mephitic. 
The will of Zeus was ascertained from the 
rustling of the oak loaves by the priests, 
whom Homer calls Sdloi^ and their grey- 
headed priestesses called Fclviudes. In 
later times oracles wore taken at Dodona 
from lots, and from the ringing of an iron 
basin. In front of this basin there stood 
au iron statue of a boy, with a whip formed 
of three chains, from which hung some 
buttons which touched the basin. If the 
whip moved in the breeze, the buttons 
sounded against the basin. The oi'acle of 
Dodona had in eaidy times the greatest 
name of all ; but in later times, though it 
never lost its reputation, it -was eclipsed by 
that of Delphi. It was still consulted, 
mainly indeed by the neighbouring popu- 
lations, but sometimes also by the states of 
Athens and Sparta. It was in existence 
in the 2nd century a.d., and does not seem 
to have disappeared before the 4th. 

Dokimasia. The name used at Athens 
to denote the process of ascertaining the 
capacity of the citizens for the exercise of 
public rights and duties. If, for instance, a 
young citizen was to be admitted among the 
Ephebi (see Ephebi), he was examined in an 
• assembly of his district, to find out whether 
he was descended on both sides from 
Athenian citizens, and whether he possessed 
the physical capacity for military service. 
All officials too, even the members of the 
■•senate, had to submit to au examination 
before entering upon their office. The 
purpose of this was to ascertain, not their 
•actual capacity for the post, which was pre- 
supposed in ail candidates, but their descent 
from Athenian citizens, their 'life and char- 
acter, and (in the case of some offices which 
involved the administration of large sums) 
■even the amount of their property. The 
■examination was carried on in public by 
the archons in the presence of the senate, 
and any one present had the right to raise 
■objections. If such objections were held 
to be valid, the candidate was rejected; 
but he had the right of appeal to the deoi- 
■sion of a court, which would take cogni- 
zance of the matter in judicial form. On 
tho other hand, if he were accepted, any 
o.ne wJio thought his claims insufficient had 
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the right of instituting judicial proceedings 
against him. If the decision was adverso, 
he would lose his office, and was further 
liable to punishment varying according to 
the offence cJiargod against liim, which 
might be, for instance, tljat of unlawfully 
assuming the riglits of a citizen. A speaker 
in a public assombl 3 ’' miglit thus be brought 
befoi’e a court by any citizen, for no one not 
possessed of the full right of citizeiushi}) 
could legally address the people. The 
j question might thus be I'aised Avhether the 
1 orator were not actuallj’- Mlmoa^ or guilty 
of an offence which involved dtJuua. 
Ddliclios. See Gvmxastics. 

Doluim. See Vessels. 

Doiiativnm (Homan). A present of money 
made to tho army. In the republican age 
donatives were distributed on the occasion 
of a friumph, the expense being defrayed 
out of the money raised bj’- selling the spoil. 
Under the .Empire it was usual for the 
emperor to grant a donativum on his ac- 
cession. Tiberius on this occasion made a 
present of some £750,000 to the army ; and 
the sum increased in later reigns. After 
the time of Claudius it became the fashion 
for the emperor to purchase the favour of 
the praetorians by a special largess. 

Bonatus {JElius). A Roman scholar and 
rhetorician of about the middle of the 4tfc 
century a.d., and tutor of Jerome. He 
was the author of a Latin grammar (A?'S 
Grammdtica) in three books. This was 
much commented on by Servius, Pompeius, 
and others. His Ars Mlmr^ or short cate- 
chism on the eight parts of speech, survived 
long after the Middle Ages as the chief 
manual for elementary instruction. These 
works survive in their original form. He 
also wrote a valuable commentary on 
Terence, which we possess in an imperfect 
shape, the notes ou the lUauton Thmrll- 
menos being lost, and not in its original 
form. [He was also the author of a lost 
commentary on Vergil, which is often 
alluded to contemptuously by Servius.] 
[Bonatus (Ttbertus Claudius), A com- 
mentator on the iEneid of Vergil, who 
probably lived in the 4th or early 5tli 
century a.d. His work, which is mostly a 
prose paraphrase, survives in great part, 
bnt is of little value. — H. N.] 

Boris, Daughter of OeSanus, wife of the 
sea-god Hei’eus, and mother of the Hereides, 
{See OOEANUS, Nereus.) 

Bositheus, A. grammaiian who -fiourishod 
■ towards the end of the 4th century a.d. 
He wrote a Latin grammar for Greek boys, 
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with a literal Greek tninslation, which was whose plays were accepted recei ve<i ac' 
not fully completed. With this was bound honorarium from the state. The stats also 
up (whether by Dosithous himself is un- supplied the regular number of actors, and 
certain) a miscellan}’- of very various con- made provision for the maintenance of order 
tents 'by another author. This comprises during the performances. At the end of tiie 
G) anecdotes of the Emperor Hadrian, (2) performance a certain number of persons 
falilcs of JUsop, (S) an important chapter (usually five), wms chosen by lot from a cota- 
on jurisprudence, (4) mythological stories mittee nominated by the senate, to award 
from Hyginus, (5) an abridgment of the the prizes {AcjdnotbRta:), and bound them by 
Iliad, (6) an interesting collection of words oath to give their judgment on the plays, 
and phrases from ordinary conversation. the choregl, and the actors. The poet who 

Drachma (Greek), A weight and coin= won the first prize was presented with a 
6 obols,=T-o-?f of a wma or -g-ijg of a talent, crown in the presence of the assembled 
Before the time of Solon it = 6'OB grs., or multitude — the highest distinction that 
rather more than a shilling. After Solon used to be conferred on a dramatic author 
it maintained the same value as a weight, at Athens. The victorious chore guB also 
but as a coin (the Attic dr.) it sank to 4'366 received a crown, with the permission tO' 
grs., about M.. {See Coinage.) 

Draco. The standard of the Eoman 

cohort, (See Signum.) (Q) (n\ 

BracontSus (Blosshts JEmiUus\ A 
Latin poet who lived and practised as i 

an advocate at Carthage towards the 1 I II 

end of the 5th century a.b. He was I ! 

a man of real poetic gifts and con- //llnfwv^\w II 

siderable reading, but his style is f I u\/ I 1 I 

spoiled by rhetorical exaggeration and // ly I 1 II 

false taste, His surviving works are s / ///Im/I I n 

(1) a number of short epics upon sub- I III i J J L 

jects taken from the old mythology j //| jj 

and school-room rhetoric. (2) An ape- HI j j j f j 

logetic poem (Sdtisfactid) addressed in III III I M ' ] 

the form of an elegy to Guthamund, 1 1 Pf TTo^' 

kmg of the Vandals, whose wrath he rA,4vj?,r.A-KANo 

had excited by writing a panegyric 

on a foreign prince. (3) A Christian (j^-) pouring a liba'i'ios refore a choragic thtpou 
didactic poem in three books. This is inscribed 'AKaftarus ivUa : vKavKOiv /caAo?. 

a really poetical treatment of the story (Panofka, MusiSe Macas, pi. l ; now in British Museum.) 
of the creation. 

Drama. (1) Greece, In Athens the produc- dedicate a votive offering to Dionysus, 

tion of plays was a state affair, not a private This was generally a tripod, w'hich was 

undertaking. It formed a great part of the set up either in the theatre, or'in the temple 

religious festival of the DionysTa, in wdiich of the deity, or in the “ Street of Tripods/'' 

the drama took its rise (see Dionysia); so named from this custom, an inscription 

and it was only at the greater Dionysia being put on it recording the event (fig. 1),. 

that pieces could be performed during the The actors in- the successful play received! 

author's lifetime. The performances lasted prizes of money, besides the usual hono- 

three days, and took the form of musical rana. 

contests, the competitors^ being three tragic Erom the time of Sophocles the actors 
poets with their tetralogies, and five comic in a play w’-ere three in number. They had 

poets with one piece each. The authority to represent all the pai'ts, those of women 

who superintended the whole was the included, which involved their changing 

archon, to w’hom the j)oets had to bring their costume several times during the 

their plays for readiug, and apply for a performance. The three actors were 

chorus. If the pieces were accepted and distinguished as PrCMgCmMes, Dmdera- 

the chorus granted, the citizens who were gOntsWSj ■ and TritdgCyinBtes^ according to 

liable for the ChdrSgia, undertook at their the impiortance of their parts. If the 

own cost to practise and furnish for them one piece required a fourth actor, which was 

chorus each. {See Leitourgia.) The poets ■ seldom the case, the choregvs had to pro-- 
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adopted in Italy, and continued to oxisit 
under the Eoman Ettipire. 

The universal employment of masks was 
a remarkable peculiarity of cost.mne (see 
Marks). It naturally excluded all play 
of feature, but the masks corresponded to 
the general types of character, as -well as 
to the special types indicated by the re- 
quirements of the play. Certain conven- 
tionalities were observed in the colour of 
the hair. Goddesses and young pensons 
had light hair, gods and persons of riper 
age, dark brown ; aged pensons, white ; 
and the deities of the lower wmrld, black. 
The height of the masks and top-knots 
varied with the age of the actors, and 
the parts they took. Their stature was 
considei'ably heightened in tragedies by 
the high boot (see Cothurnus), and the 
defects in proportion corrected by pad- 
ding, and the use of a kind of gloves. 
The conventionalitie.'j of costume, probably 
as hxed by iEschybis, maintained them- 
selves as long as Greek tragedies were 
performed at all. Men and women of high 
rank wore on the stage a variegated or 
richly embroidered long-sleeved cMfdn, 
reaching to the feet, and fastened "with a 
girdle as high as the breast. The upper 
garment, whether Iimidtlon or ckldmpSf 
was long and splendid, and often embroi- 
dered with gold. Kings and queens had a 
purple train, and a white Mmation with a 
purple border ; soothsayers, a netted upper 
garment reaching to the feet. Persons in 
misfortune, especially fugitives, appeared 
in soiled gaimients of grey, green, or blue ; 
black was the symbol of mourning, and so on. 

In the Satyric Drama the costumes of 
the heroic characters resembled in all es- 
sentials what they wore in the tragedies, 
although, to suit the greater liveliness of 
the action, the chiton was shorter and the 
boot lower. In the Old Comedy the cos- 
tumes were taken as nearly as jjossible 
from actual life, but in the Middle andKew 
Comedy they were conventional. The men 
wore a white coat; youths, a purple one; 
slaves, a motley, with mantle to match; 
cooks, an unbleached double mantio ; 
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Satyj-ic Drama, see Satyrio Drama.) The the manager received no ^ compeusni;Ioi!. 

chorus of the comedy caricatured the ordi- But after perfon,uance the piece “beijame his 

nary dross of the tragic chorus. Sometimes property, to be used at future represeuta- 

they represented animals, as in the I'rogs tions for his own profit. In the time of 

and. Birds of Aristophanes, In the I’rogs Cicero, when it was fashionable to revive 

they wore tight dresses of frog-colour, and the works of older masters, the selection 

masks with a mouth wide open ; in the of suitable pieces was generally left to the 

Birds, large beaks, bunches of feathers, director. The Romans did not, like the 

combs, and so on, to imitate particular birds. Oi'eeks, limit the number of actors to 

(See plate in Journal of Hellenic Studies, three, but varied it according to the re- 
vol. ii, plate xiv B, copied in Haigh’s quirements of the play. Women’s parts 

Theatre, j). 267.) wei-e originally played by men, as in Greece. 



la ~ 


?) RKHKAKSAt, OP A SATYRIO DRASI 
(Mosaic from Pompeii, Naples Musemo.) 


(2) Roman. Dramatic performances in Women appeared first in mimes, and not 

Borne, as in Greece, formed a part of the till very late times in comedies. The 

usual public festivals, whether exceptional actors were usually freedmen or slaves, 

or ordinary, and were set on foot by the whom their masters sent to be educated, 

tPdiles and prmtors. (/See Games.) A private and then hii'ed them out to the directors 

individual, however, if he wei’e giving a' of the theatres. The profession wms 
festival or celebrating a funeral, would have technically branded with inf am la, nor was 

theatrical repi’esenta.tions on his ow'n account, its legal position ever essentially altered. 

The giver of the festival hired a , troupe .The social standing of actoi\s was however 

of players (grew), the director of which, improved, through the influence of Greek 

bought a play from a poet education; and gifted artists like the 

at his own risk. If the piece was a failure, , ^edmedian Roscius, and jEsGpus the tra.- 


iilBSii: 



DEEAMS DUOVIRI 


.gerl ifm^in Cicero ^s time, enjoj’-ed the friend- 
wliip of tlie best men in Rome. Tlie in- 
stance of these tAVo men may slmw wiiat 
profits could be made by a good actoi*. 
•itoscius received, for every day that he 
played, £35, and made an annual income of 
some £4,350. yEsopus, in spite of his great 
extravagance, left £175,400 at his death. 
Besides the regular honoraria, actors, if 
thought to deserve it, received other and 
voluntary gifts from the giver of the per- 
formance. These often took the form of 
finely wrought crowns of silver or gold 
woi^^k. Masks were not worn until Roscius 
made their use general. Before his time 
actors had recourse to false hair of different 
colours, and paint for the face. The cos- 


.Deceptive dreams issue from a gate of 
ivory, true dreams through a gate of lioru. 
The gods above, especially Hermes, have 
authority over these drearn-gods, and sonii 
sometimes one, sometimes another, to man- 
kind. On some occasions they ci’eato 
dream-figures themselves, or appear in jjor- 
son under different shapes, in tlie chamber 
of the sleeper. The spirits of the departed, 
too, so long as they are not in the kingdom 
of Hades, have the power of ajipoaring to 
the sleeper in dreams. Those, the ideas 
of the Homeiic age, survived in the later 
popular belief. Later poets call dreams the 
sons of Sleep, and give tiiem separate names. 
Morpheus, for instance, only appears in 
various human forms, Ikelos, called also 


(3) *SCEKE PKOM A uoMAN COMEDY (Fabula Pallmta). 

(Slaral painting ft’om Pompeii, Naples Museum.) 

tuine in general was modelled on that of Phobetor, or Terrifyer, assumes the shapes of 
actiial life, Hreek or RoraaTi, As early as all kinds of animals as well as that of man : 
the later years of the Republic, a great Phaiitasos only those of inanimate objects, 
increase took place in the splendour of the A god of dreams was subsequently wor- 
costumes and the general magnificence of shipped, and represented in works of art, 
the porformanoe. In tragedy, particularly, sometimes with Sleep, sometimes alone, 
a new effect was attained by massing the He was honoured especially at the seats 
actors in great numbers on the stage. {See of dream-oracles and the health-resorts of 
Theatre, Tnagedy, Comedy,' and Asclepius. {See Artemidorus, 2; Inou- 
Satyeici Drama.) batio ; and Mantig Art.) 

Dreams (Greek Oneiroi), According to , Dress.' See. Clothing. 

Hesiod, Dreams are the children of Night, Dromos. See Gymnastics. 
and brothers and sisters of Death and , ' DryMes. See Nymphs. 

Sleep. Like these they are represented in ' Dnodgeim Tabiilse. See Twelve Tables. 
the Odyssey as dwelling in the far West, \ Dtoviri or DiinmvXri (Italian). A board 
near Oceanus, in the neighbourhood of .the or oomihissipn of 2 men, as e,g. the diiovirf, 

• sunset and the kingdom of the dead. •] capitales perdueUlonw, or duoviri 
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rOrurn (see Sibyls), duoviri vus purgan- 
dJs (see ViGiNTi SEX VTRi, 6). In colonies 
and 'inimtctpui, the title was Lome by the 
two highest officials, who represented the 
the antiiority of the Pomaii consuls, (See 
Mdnicipium,) 

Bfipondius. See Coinage. 

Dnris. (1) A Greek historian, a native of 
Samos, and a disciple of TJieophrastns. 
For some time he was despot of Samo.s, 
In the ffi’St half of the 3rd contnry b.C. he 


' wrote, besides other historical works, a com- 
prehensive history, in twenty-three books, of 
; Greece and Macedonia, from 370 to at least 
i 281 B.C. He was also the author of Annals 
of Samos, in at least twelve books. No- 
I thing but fragments of his writings remain, 

; whicl) show that they wei'e no more than 
; uncritical collections of material carelessly 
I treated. 

i (2) A vase-painter ; sec Vases. 

I Duumviri. Duoviei, 


Eagle (dquUd). The standard of a Roman 
legion, introduced by Marins : a silver (or, 
under the Empire, golden) eagle carried on 
a pole by the dquiVifer, or eagle-bearei’, its 
wings spread out, and often a thunderbolt 
in its talons. Beneath it were frequently 
fixed in later times a flag (see V exillum ), 
and other ornaments, e.g. medallions with 
portraits of emperors and generals. Under 
the Republic, during peace, it was preserved 
in the mrdrium in camp it stood in a 
small chapel beside the praiorlum, was 
held in religious veneration by the soldiers, 
and regarded as affording sanctuary; in 
battle it was borne on the right wdng of the 
legion, in the first centuiy of the first cohort. 
From Augustus’ time it bore the name 
and number of the legion (see the figs, 
under Signum). 

Ecclesia (Greek). The assembly of the 
people, which in Greek cities had the power 
of final decision in public affairs. 

(1) At Athens every citizen in posses- 
sion of full civic rights was entitled to 
take part in it from his twentieth year 
npwmrds. In early times one ecclesia 
met regularly once a year in each of 
the ten prytaiiies of the senate (see 
Boule), in later times four, making forty 
annualiy. Special assemblies might also 
be called on occasion. The place of meet- 
ing was in early time.s the marlcet-place, 
in later times a special locality, called the 
Pnyx ; but generally the theatre, after a 
permanent theatre had been erected. To 
summon the assembly was the duty of the 
PrjVanes, who did so by publishing the 
notice of proceedings. There was a special 
authority, a board of six LExtarcM (so called) 
with thirty assistants, whose business it 
was to keep unanthoinzed persons out of the 
assembl 3 L The members on their Appear- 
ance were each presented with a ticket, on 
exhibiting which, after the conolasioh _of 
the meeting, they received a paj’^ment of an 


obohis (about l*3d.), in later times of three 
obols. After a solemn priyer and .sacrifice, 
the president (JSpisUi.tils) communicated to 
the meeting the subjects of discussion. If 
there were a previous re.solution of the 
senate for discussion, he put the question 
whether the people would adopt it, or pro- 
ceed to discuss it. In the debates every 
citizen had the right of addressing the 
meeting, but no one could speak more than 
' once. Before doing so he put a crown of 
mj'Ttle on his head. The president (but no 
one else) had the right of interrupting a 
speaker. If his behaviour were nuseemly, 
the president could cut short his harangue, 
expel him from the rnstmm and from 
the meeting, and inflict upon him a fine not 
exceeding 500 drachmae (£1G 13s. Ad.). Oases 
of graver misconduct had to be referred 
I to the senate or asscmblj" for ptmishment. 
Any citizen could move an amendment or 
counter-proposal, which he handed in in 
writing to the presiding Pry f any. The 

president had to decide whether it slinuld 
be put to the vote. This could be prevented, 
not only by the mere declaration of the 
president that it was illegal, but by anjj' 
one present who bound himself on oath tO’ 
prosecute the proposer for illegality. The 
speaker might also retract his proyjosal. 
The votes were taken by show of hands 
(cheirotbina). The voting was never secret, 
unless the question affected some one’s 
personal interest, as in the case of o.stra- 
cism. In such cases a majority of at least 
6,000 votes was necessary. The rosolutioji 
(psSphimid) was announced by the presi- 
dent, and a record of it taken, which was 
deposited in the archives, and often publicly’ 
exhibited on tables of stone or bronze. 
After the conclusion of business, the presi- 
dent, through his herald, dismi.s.sed the 
people. If no final result was andved at, 
or if the business w'as interrupted by a 
sign from heaven, such as a .storm or a 
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were attached to no particular school, hut 
made a selection of favourite dogmas from 
the tenets of the dilferont sects. 

Eclogue (Or. EcMgc). A selected piece 
of writing. Properly a poem taken, out of 

larger colle<;tiou, and so applied, under 
the Roman .Empire, to a short poem, as an 
idyll or satire. The tei'm. was specially 
aijplied. to the pastoral poems of Yergil and 
Calpurriius Sicuhis, 

Edictum, The Roman term for any 
written announcement made by a magis- 
trate to the people. An edictum was some- 
times temporary only, as, e.g., the announce- 
ments of the public assemblies or games ; 
sometimes it contained permanent enact- 
ments, as, for instance, the edicta of the 
censors against luxury. The name was 
especially applied to the proclamations 
issued by judical functionaries on assuming- 
office, and stating the principles or rules 
which they intended to follow in the 
exercise of their authoi'ity. The edicta 
■of a the sediles relative to the markets 
belong to this class. One kind of edictum 
was specially important in its bearing 
■upon Roman law, the edictum of the 
preetor. In his edictum the prmtor laid 
down the rales which he would observe in 
■arranging the proceedings of the regular 
■courts and of his voluntary jurisdiction, 
and in deciding cases wMoh did not 
.appear to be covered by the written enact- ■ 
ments of the Twelve Tables, or later 
legislation. These edicta^ written on wood, 
.stone, or bronze, were in eaidy times pub- 
lished only as occasion required, but in 
later times the prajtors regularly promul- 
gated them on entering upon their office. 
They prevented the fossilization of the law!-, 
and allowmd the enactments of the Twelve 
Tables to adapt themselves in ■ natural 
development to the changing circumstances 
•of civic life and intercourse. It is true 
that the edicta had no force beyond the 
prmtor’s year of office, but, as every new 
prmtor observed what Avas found in the 
edicta of his predecessors, a permanent 
nucleus of constantly repeated rules, called 
■edictum perpetuum (or continuous edict), 
Avas formed in course of time. This be- 
came, for the later period, a recognised 
■source of customary laAV, side by side 
with the iBges proper. ,At length, under 
Hadrian, the mass of edicta AAms reduced to 
system bj-^Salvuis Jcdianus, and received 
the farce of laAv at the imperial command. 
This body of law included the accepted’ 
•edicta of the pvmtor urbCmm and the other ■ 


praetors administering laAV in the proAuncos, 
of the proconsuls, pro])r<Btors, and tediles. 
It Avas called edictum popctuu.vi. ifis 
praitOrtum, or i'Uti lionocdrium. the latter 
because its authors had held public oliioi:!,s 
(hondrSs). On this collection the Corpus 
lUris of Justinian is in great part founded. 
The emperor and imperial officials, ns 
roifectus urhl and prcefectus proiturtd, 
ad also the right of issuing edicta. 

Education. {1) Greek. The Dorians of 
Crete and Sparta followed a peculiar line 
in the matter of education. Throughout 
Greece generally the state left it to private 
effort ; but in Sparta and Crete it came 
under the direct supervision of the com- 
munity. At Sparta, as soon as a child Avas 
bom, a commission of the elders of its tribe 
had to decide whether it should be reared 
or exposed. If it was weakly or defoi’med, 
it was exposed in a defile of Mount Tay- 
getus. Till his seventh year, a boy Avas 
left to the care of his parents. After this 
the Paid8no77i6s, or officer presiding over the 
whole department of education, assigned 
him to a division of children of the same 
age called a hua. Several of such buas 
together formed a troop or ila. Each hua 
was superintended by a Biidgdi'us, each ila 
by an Bai'clios. Both these officers AA-ere 
elected from among the most promising of 
the grown up youths, and Avere bound to 
instruct the children in their exercises. 
The exercises were calculated to suit the 
various ages of the children, and consisted 
in running, leaping, wrestling, throwing 
the spear and discus, as Avell as in a num- 
ber of dances, particularly the Avar dance 
or PyirMcM (see Pyrrhic Dance), The 
dancing was under the constant superin- 
tendence of the Paidono77ios, and five 
Bidym under him. The discipline was 
generally directed to strengthening or 
hardening the body. The boys went bare- 
foot and bareheaded, with hair cut short, 
and in light clothing. Erom their twelfth 
year they Avore nothing but an upper 
garment, AAdiich had to last the Avhole 
year. They slept in a common room. Avith- 
QAxt a roof, on a litter of hay or straw, 
and from their fifteenth year on rushes or 
reeds. Their food w£is extremely sitnvjlo, 
and not sufficient to satisfy hunger, A boy 
who did not want to be hmigry had to 
steal ; if lie did this cleverly, he Avas praised, 
and punished if detected. Every year tJie 
boys had to undergo a flogging at the altar 
of Artemis Orthia, as a test of their power 
to endure bodily pain. They AA'ere whipped 
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til] the blood flowod, and deemed it a dis- 
grace to slie-vv any sign of snlfering. Read- 
ing and writing were loft to jirivate in- 
structors ; but music, and clioral singing 
in particular, formed a part of the regular 
discipline. The understanding was as- 
sumed to be formed by daily life in public, 
and tlie conversation of the men, to w'hich 
the boys were admitted. Every Spartan 
bo}’- looked up to his sejiiors as his instruc- 
tors and superiors ; the consequence being 
that in Sparta the young behaved to their 
ciders with more modesty and respect than 
in any other Creek city. Besides this, 
every man chose a hoy or youth as his 
favourite. He was bound to set the hoy 
an example of all manly excellence, and 
was regarded as responsible and punishable 
for his delinquencies. This public education 
and the performance of the regular exor- 
cises, under the superintendence of the 
Bklyfe, lasted till the thirtieth year. In 
the eighteenth year the boy passed into the 
class of youths. From tlie twentieth year, 
when military seiwice proper began, to the 
thirtieth, the youth was called an eiren. 
He was not regarded as a man, or allowed 
to attend the public assembly till his 
thirtieth year. 

The girls had an education in music and 
gymnastic education similar to that of the 
boys, and at the public games and contests 
each sex was witness of the performances of 
the other. The girls’ dress was extremely 
simple, consisting of a sleeveless tunic 
reaching not quite down to the knees, and 
open at the sides. In this, however, there 
was nothing which interfered with modesty 
and propriety of behaviour. 

In Crete the system of education was 
generally similar to that of Sparta, But the 
public training did not begin till the seven- 
teenth year, when the boys of the same age 
joined themselves freely into divisions called 
dgHai, each led by some noble youth, whose 
father was called dgelCifas, and tindortook 
the supervision of the games and exercises. 
It is probable that the young men remained 
in this organization till thoir tw6nt37-sov6nth 
yoa}-, when thelatv compelled them to many. 

At Athens, as in Greece generally, the 
fathoi' decided wdiether the child should be 
reared or exposed. The latter alternative 
seems to have been not seldom adopted, 
especially when the child wms a girl. If 
the education of a child was once fairly 
commenced, the parents had no power to 
put it out of the way. At the birth of a 
boy, the door of the house was adorned with ' 


a branch of olive; at the birth of a girl, wiih 
wool. On the lifrh or seventh dty aftm- bin h 
the child underwent a ri'ligious dedication 
at the festival of the ylnz/'/ric/ro/nm (“ run- 
ning roxind ”). It was touched with instru- 
ments of purification, and carried several 
time.s round the Ixurning hearth. On the 
tenth da}' came the festival of naming the 
child, with sacrifice and ent.ortainiuent, 
when the father acknowledged it as legi- 
timate, To the end of the sixth t'car the 
boys and girls Avere bj-ongiit up together 
tinder female supervision ; but after this 
the sexes were educated apart. The girls’ 
life was almost entirely confined to her 
home: she was brought up under the 
superintendence of women, and Avitli hardly 
anything which can he called profitable in- 
struction. The boy avus handed over to a 
slave older than himself called Pa;dd gOgos, 
It Avas the slave’s duty to Avatch the boj^’s 
ontAvard behaviour, and to attend him, un- 
til his bojdiood Avas OAmr, AA^henever he went 
out, especially to the school and the gymna- 
sium, The laAVS made some proAusion for 
the X->ro])er education of bo3’'S. They obliged 
every citizen to have his son instructed in 
music, gymnastics, and the elements of 
letters (grammdta), i.e. Avriting, reading, 
and arithmetic. Tlie}^ further obliged the 
parents to teach their boys .some profitable 
trade, in case they Avere unable to leave 
them a j)roperty sufficient to maintain them 
independent. If they failed in this, tiny 
forfeited all claim to support from the 
children in old age. But with schools and 
their arrangements the state did not con- 
cern itself. The schools Avere entirelA^ in 
Jirivate hands, though they Avere under the 
eye of the jtolice. The elementar}' instruc- 
tion Avas given ly the grammutkta!-^ or 
teachers of letters, the teacher Avriting .and 
the scholars copjdng. The text-books for 
reading were mostly poems, especially such 
as Avere calculated to haA'^e, an influence on 
the formation of character. The Homeric 
poems Avere the favourite reading book, but 
Hesiod, Theognis, and others were also 
admitted. Collections of suitable passages 
from the poets were eaidy made for the 
boys to copy, learn by heart, aud repeat 
aloud. The higher instruction given by 
the grmnmdtikos was also of this literary 
character. 

Mathematics were introduced into the 
school curriculum as early as the 5th cen- 
tury, draAving not till the midcUo of the 
,4th century b.c. Instruction in music 
- proper began about the thirteenth year* 
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The profound moral influenco attributed to 
music in Greek antiquity made this art an 
essential part of education. It brought 
with it, naturally, an acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of Greek poetiy. The in- 
strument most practised was the lyre, from 
its suitableness as an accompaniment to 
song. The Unto was held in loss esteem. 

Tlic aim of education was supposed to bo 
harmouions development of mind and 
body alike. Instruction in gymnastics was 
consequently regarded as no less essential 
than in music, and began at aboxit the same 
ago. It was carried on in the pakmtnv 
{see. Palacstra) under the paidotribai^ who 
were, like the gmmmdtikoi^ private, not 
public instructors. The boys began their 
gymnastics in the pala’Stra^ and completed 
them in the gymnasia under the superinten- 
dence of the gymnastca. The ejdiehJ,, in 
particular, or boys between sixteen and 
nineteen, practised their exercises in the 
gymnasia, till, in their twentieth 3 '’ear, 
they were considered capable of bearing 
arms, and employed on frontier service. At 
this point they became liable to enlistment 
for foreign service, and obtained the right 
of attending the meeting of the public as- 
sembly. Towards the end of the 5th 
century b,o. the class of sophista', or pro- 
fessors of practical education, arose. This 
gave the young men an opportunity of 
extending their education by attending 
lectures in rhetoric and philosophy; but 
the high fees charged by the sophistw. had 
the effect of restricting this instruction to 
the sons of the wealthy. 

(2) Jioman. Among the Eomans the 
father was free, when the new-bmm child 
was laid before him, either to expose it, or 
to take it up, as a sign that he meant to 
rear it. He had also the right of selling 
his children, or putting them to death. It 
was not till thebegiuningof the 3rd centuiy 
A.D. that the exposure of children was 
legally accounted a.s murder, nor did the 
evil practice cease even them If the child 
was to be reared, it was named, if a boy on 
the ninth daj'' after birth, if a girl, on the 
eighth. The da 3 ’ was called d^ds htsfriaus, 
or day of purification- A sacrifice in the 
house, accompanied with a feast, gave to 
the child’s life a religious dedication, A 
box with an amulet was hung round the 
child’s neck as a protection against magic 
(sec BuLLiE). Official lists of births were- 
not published until the' 2nd century after 
Christ. In earlier times, m the ease of 
boys, the name was not formally confirmed 


until the as.snmption of the toga v'irTlis, 
The child’s physical and moral educniion 
was, in old times, regularly given at homo 
under the superintendence of the parents, 
chiefly of the mother. The training was 
strict, and aimed at making the chilclreu 
strong and healthy, religious, obedient to 
the laws, temperate, modest in speech 
and actions, strictl}” submissive to their 
superiors, well behaved, virtuous, intelli- 
gent, and self-reliant. The girls were 
taught by their mothers to spin and. weave, 
the bojrs were instructed by their fathers 
in ploughing, sowing, reaping, riding, swim- 
ming, boxing and fencing ;in the knowledge 
nece.s'saiy for household management ; in 
reading, writing, and counting; and in the 
laws of their country. The Romans did 
not, like the Greeks, lay stress on gym- 
nastics, but only carried physical exercises 
to the point necessary for military service. 
The contests and exercises took place in 
the Campus Martius, which, down to the 
time of the Empire, was the favourite arena 
of the youths. The state took as little care 
of mental as of physical education. If a 
man could not educate his children himself, 
he sent them to a master. From an early 
time there were elementaiy teachers (littcrd- 
tores) at Rome, corresponding to the Greek 
gramvuiHstce. These were sometimes 
slaves, who taught in their masters’ house 
for his benefit. Sometimes they were freed- 
men, who gave instruction either in families, 
or in schools, (scJiold or ludus) of their own. 
They received their salary monthly, but 
only for eight months in the year; no in- 
struction being given between Jime and 
November, Boys and giids were taught 
together. The elementary instruction in- 
cluded reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
arithmetic being, as among the Greeks, 
practised by counting on the fingers. In 
later times grown up boys learned arith- 
metic with a special master icalculdtor), 
who was paid at a higher rate than the 
Utteratm’, With the duodecimal systejn in 
use, arithmetic was regarded as veiy diffi- 
cult. The reading lessons included learning 
the Twelve Tables by heart. 

After the Second Punic War it became 
usual, at first in single families, and after- 
wards more and more generally, to employ a 
Utterator, or grammdticus, to teach Greek. 
The chief element in this instruction was 
the explanation of Greek poets, above all of 
Homer, whose wi-itings became a school book 
among the Romans, as among the Greeks. 
At the same time higher instruction was 
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given in Latin as well, the text-book being 
the Latin Odyssey of Liviixs Andi’oiiiciis, 
Terence, and in later times Vei’gil, Horace, 
ana others. The exposition of these authors 
gave an opportunity of communicating a 
variety of information. Girls were edu- 
cated on the same lines. The liighest 
point in Roman education was attained by 
the schools of the rhetoricians, whicli, canie 
into _ existence before the end of the re- 
publican age. In these schools, as in those 
of the yrammotlcl^ Greek was at first the 
only language taught. Since the time when 
Greek literature became the highest educa- 
tional standard, boys, and sometimes gii’la, 
were taught Greek from their earliest years. 
They wore put into the hands of a Greek 
pcpdclf/oguSj or a Greek female slave, and 
learned the first rudiments from Greek 
schoolmasters. As the range of subjects 
widened, so as to inchide, among other 
things, rnnsic and geometry, more impor- 
tance came to be attached to scholastic edu- 
cation. This tendency was strengthened 
by the increased demand for Greek cnlture 
which manifested itself under the Empire 
tlironghout the length and breadth of the 
AVestern provinces. Education was carried 
on on stricter lines as the old system of 
home training disappeared, mainly owing 
to the diffusion of an effeminate refinement, 
and the parents’ habit of putting their 
children into the hands of Greek slaves. 

After the time of A^espasian the higher 
pirblic instruction began to be a matter of 
imperial concern. A^espasian paid away 
as much as £850 annually to the Latin and 
Greek I'hetoricians in Rome. Hadrian 
founded the Athenmum, the first known 
public institution for the higher education, 
with salaried teachers {see Athbn.eum). 
After his time philosophers, rhetoricians, 
and grammarians were publicly appointed to 
lecture in all the larger cities of the empire. 
They Avere maintained partly at the expense 
of the respective communities, partly by the 
emperors, and enjoyed in all cases certain 
immunities conferred by the State. 

I'he ordinary educational course generally 
concluded with a boy’s sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year, though rhetorical instruction 
Avas sometimes contimred far beyond this 
limit. And toAvards the end of the re- 
publican age, young men of intellectual 
ambition would often go to Gx’eeee to 
enlarge their sphere of cxxlture. 

On the 17th March, the festival of the 
L?bemlia, boys Avho had reached the age of 
puberty, or their fifteenth year, took off, in 


the presence of the Lares, their bidfa and 
toga praitexta^ or purplo-edged toga, and put 
on the unadorned toga virilis. They were 
then, after a sacrifice at home, taken by 
their fathers or guardians, accompanied 'ey 
friends and relations, t.o the forum, and en- 
rolled in the lists of citizens. The boys 
were from this time, in the eyes of the lav.', 
capable of inai-riage, and bound to military 
sorAdoe. They iioav entered upon tlioir 
tlrocmium^ was i-egartlod as tho last 

stage of education. {See Tikociwiijm.) 

Egeria (Latin). A goddess of fountains, 
Avho Avas also a goddess of binh, and 
possessed the gift of proifiiecj. It Avas 
from her fountain in the sacred enclosure 
of the Oamenai, before the Pv)rta Capena 
in Rome, that the Vestal Virgins brought 
the water necessary for the baths and 
purifications of their office. There was 
another foxintaiii of Egeria in the precincts 
of Diana at Arlcia, In Roman story Egeria 
Avas the consort and counsellor of king 
Numa, who ixsed to meet her in a grotto in 
the precincts of the CamensB. After the 
death of her beloved, she fled to the shrine 
of the Arician Diana, by Avhom, as her 
Availings disturbed the Avorship, she was 
changed into the fountain Avhioh bore her 
name. Married Avoinen Avorshipped her at 
Rome, as a goddess of childbirth. 

Eiddthea. A sea-goddess, daughter of 
Proteus, the old man of the sea. 

Eidyllion. See Bucolic Poetry. 

Eilithyia (Latin, Illthgia). The Greek 
goddess of childbirth, daughter of Zeus 
and Hera, according to Avhose Avill she 
makes childbirth easy or difficult. In 
Homer there is more than one goddess of 
the name. Just as Hera Avas herself often 
Avorshipped as a goddess of childbirth, so 
Artemis, goddess of the moon, Avas invoked 
under the title of Plilithyia; the moon, 
according to ancient belief, having had 
great influence xxpon the event. Tho oldest 
seat of the worship of Eilithyia Avas the 
islaxid of Crete, Avhere a grotto at Cnossus, 
consecrated to her, is mentioned in Homer. 
Next to this came the island of Delos, AAdicr© 
she AAms also Avorshipped as a goddess of 
Destiny. She had sanctuaries and statues 
in many places, being represented as v-oiled 
from, head to foot, stretching oxit one limrd 
to help, and in the other holding a torch, as 
the symbol of birth into the light of the 
Avorld. ' 

Eirene (Latin, IrBnc). The Greek god- 
dess of peace, one of the Horse. She avus 
wdrafiipped as. goddess of AA-’ealth, and repre- 
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KKKB %VITH INFANT PLUTUS. 

(Mniiiob, Glyptothek.) 


sentod accordingly as a j'Oung woman witli 
Pin fccH in her arms. (^S'ce Plutus.) Among 
liei' other attri- 
butes are the 
Montucopia, the 
oUve^ branch, |( 

in her hand and . 

ihg deity among 

the Romans was |SP'( ^||r||i| 

Pax-y to whom an |.P|| | /|!j [lil 

altar was set np l||i| |||||ijiffl 

on July 4th, 13 llifr/illliilli 

B.C., on the re- W|||lu|il||f 

turn of Augustus || J If 1 1 iff 

from Gaul. |®jl my |jy|i ' 

Eiresione. See 

PYANEPSIA. 

Eisangelia eirkkb -with infant plutus. 
(Greek). Pro- (Minilob, Olyptothek.) 
perly, an an- 
nouncement made in presence of a legal 
authority. In Attic jurisprudence ew- 
angelia was a special form of public prose- 
cution, instituted especially for offences 
which appeared to inflict injury, directly 
or indirectly, upon the state, but which it 
was impracticable to prosecute under the 
regular and customary procedure. The 
accusation was put into writing and handed 
in to the senate ; if the senate received it, 
the accused was arrested, or had to get 
three persons to stand surety for him. But 
if the charge were one of treason, or an 
attack upon the constitution, this was not 
allowed. If the voting on the guilt or 
innocence of the accused were unfavourable, 
the senate itself fixed the penalty, supjjos- 
ing it fell short of the amount which lay 
within its competence (500 drachmge or 
£16 13s. 4d.). If not, the senate referred 
the case at once to one of the courts of the 
Helima, or even to the ecdesui, to which 
the prosecutor might, indeed, have applied 
from the first. If the eedesia decided to 
take up the case, the first thing it did was 
to fix the penalty, in ease there were no 
legal provisions on this point. It then 
either entered on the investigation and 
decided the case, or handed it over to a 
court of law. The name eisangelia was 
also given to the 3 ;)rosecution of judges in 
office for neglect of their duties ; ■ and to . 
certain charges lodged before the archons : 
nameiji, charges against children for ill- 
treatment of parents, against husbands for 


ill-treatment of heiresses, and against guar- 
, dians for ill-treatment of their wards. {See 
Aechons.) 

Eisphora (Athenian), An income-tax, 
levied only in extraordinary cases. It was 
based on the Solonian division of classes 
into Pcntcccosidviedimn'i, liippciSy ZmgUa;, 
and TheteSy the last of whom were not 
taxed at all. The taxable cajDital was esti- 
. mated at twelve times a man's not income 
as estimated by himself. In the case of the 
Pentacosiomeciimniy with a minimum in- 
' come of 500 drachmte and minimum capital 
of 6,000 drachmEB ( = 1 talent or £200'), 
the whole propeiUj was treated a,s taxable 
capital {tlviemd). In the case of the 
Hippeis (300-3,600 drachmse) five-sixths, in 
that of the Zeugitai (150-1,800 drachmae) 
five-ninths or 1,000 drachmae. The first 
instance of the levj^ of an eisphora oc- 
j curred in 428 b.c. In 378 b.o. another 
, method of levying it was introduced under 
! the archon Nausmicus, According to this, 

' the taxable capital of the highest class 
; was fixed at one-fifth of the whole property. 
The resident aliens {metceci), as well as the 
citizens, were liable to pa}'' the eisphora. 
On the method of collecting it, see Syji- 

MORIiE, 

Ekeclieiria. The “tnioe of God” (lite- 
rally, “holding of hands”), observed in 
Greece at the great festivals which were 
visited by strangers ; e.g. the national 
games, and the Eleiisinta in Attica. Tlii.s 
peace was proclaimed by heralds through- 
out Greece, to secure the visitors to the 
games freedom in passing baclnvards and 
forwards and security during the festival. 
In the case of the Eleusinia the truce 
lasted 14 months and ten days. 

Elapheboiia. A festival held at Athens 
in the month Elaphebolion (March-April) 
in honour of Artemis as goddess of the 
chase and of game. (Sec Artemis.) 

Electra (Gr, Eleldra). (1) Daughter of 
Agamemnon and Ciyta3inne.stra, sister of 
IphigSiua and Orestes. She saved Orestes 
from the murderer of his father, and 
assisted him afterwards in avenging hi.s 
death. She married Pylades, her brother’s 
.friend, and became the mother of Medon 
and Strophius. 

(2) One of the Pleiades, the mother (by 
, Zeus) of Dardanus, ancestor of the rojml 
house of Troy. 

Electrum (Gr. Elektron). This word had 
two meanings in antiquity. (1) A mixture 
of gold and silver in the proportion of about 
-4:1., (2) Amber, the use of which in orna- 
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nie-ntaiion was known to the Greeks as 
ciu-ly as the Homeric ajo-e through their 
trade with Pluenicia. In later tiineSj mainly 
ihrougli the overland trade, amber was 
brought clown from the Baltic to the 
mouths of the Po, and from thence farther 
soiitli. In the classical times it seems to 
have been only in exceptional cases that 
amber was applied to the uses of art ; and 
as Greek influence increased, the taste for 
it cb'sappeared in Italy. It was only to- 
wards the end of the republican age that 
it gradually came into favour again, and 
then as a material for ladies’ ornaments, 
such as bracelets, pins and rings, and for 
adorning bedsteads and similar furniture. 
LTnder the Empire it was more fashionable 
than it had ever been. The white, wax- 
coloured sort was accounted the worst, and 
was only used for fumigation. The ruddy 
amber, especially if transparent, found more 
favour ; the biught yellow, of the colour of 
Palernian wine, was liked best of all. The 
natural colour was sometimes intensified or 
altered by artificial means. 

Electr^on (Gr. EleJcfnjdn). Son of Perseus 
and Andromeda, king of Mycenae, father of 
Alcmene, the mother of Heracles. (See 
Amphitryon.) 

Elegy. The general term in Greek for 
any poem written in the elegiac metre, a 
combination of the dactylic hexameter and 
pentameter in a couplet. Tlie word clegds 
is probably not Greek, but borrowed from 
the Lydians, and means a plaintive melody 
accompanied by the fiute. How it happened 
that the -word was applied to elegiac poetry, 
the earliest representatives of which by no 
means confined it to mournful subjects, is 
doubtful. It may be that the term was 
only chosen in refei*enee to the musical set- 
ting, the elegy having originally been ac- 
companied by the flute. Like the Spoa, the 
elegy was a production of the lonians of 
Asia Minor. Its dialect was the same as 
that of the epos, and its metre only a varia- 
tion of the epic metro, the peutametor being 
no more than an abbi'eviation of tlie 
iiexamoter. The elegy marks the first 
transition from the epic to lyric proper. 
The earliest representatives of the elegy, 
Callmus of Ephesus (about 700 B.o,), and 
Tyrt'rsus of Aphidnm in Attica (about 600), 
gave it a decidedly warlike and political 
direction, and so did Solon (640-550) in Ms 
earlier poems, though his later elegies have' 
mostly a contemplative character. The 
elegies of Theognis of MegarS, (about, 54£)),' 
tiiough gnomic and erotic, are essentially, 
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political. The first typical representative 
of the erotic elegy was Mimnermus of 
Colophon, an elder contemporary of Solon. 
The elegy of mourning or sorrow was 
brought to perfection ly Sim6uid6.s of Cc6& 
(died B.c. 469). After him the emotional 
element predominated. Antiinuolius of Odlo- 
phon (about 400) gave the elegy a leai-ned- 
tinge, and was thus the prototype of the 
elegiac poets of Alexandria., Phanocles, 
Phlletas of Cos, Hcrraesiutiax of Colophon, 
and Callimachus of Cyrene, the master of 
them all The .subject of the Alexandrian 
elegy is sometimes the passion of love, with 
its pains and pleasures, treated through the 
medium of image.s and .similes taken from 
mythology, sometimes learned narrative of 
fable and histoiy, from which personal emo- 
tion is absent. 

This type of elegy, with its learned and 
obscure manner, was taken up and imitated 
at Home towards the end of the Hepiiblic. 
The Homans soon easily surpassed their 
Greek masters both in warmth and sin- 
cerity of feeling and in finish of style. 
The elegies of Catullus are among their 
earlie.st attempts; but in the Augustan 
age, in the hands of Cornelius Gallus, 
Propertius, Tibullus, and Ovid, the elegiac 
style was entirely appropriated by Latin 
literature. Ovid in his Fasti showed how 
a learned subject could be treated in 
this metre. From his time onward the 
elegiac metre was constantly emphyed. In 
the later literature it ivas used, like the 
6].)ic metre, for every possible subject, as, 
for instance, by Hutilius Namatianus in 
the description of his return from Home to 
France (a.d. 416). In the 6th century a.d. 
the poet Ma'ximianus, horn in Etraria at 
the beginning of the 6th century, is a late 
instance of a genuine elegiac poet. 

Elephants. Indian elephants Avere first 
used in European warfare by the successors 
of Alexander for the purpose of breaking 
through the enemy’s ranks. An elephant, 
if completely equipped, carried on its back, 
besides its driver, a tower or howdab, 
generally containing four archers. The 
Homans first learned their use in the war 
with Pyrrhus. In the Second Pnnie War 
they got possession of African eleplian ts, the 
first which they turned to their own account, 
and used them against Philip of Macodon. 
But elephants never played so important a 
part in the Homan armies as they had in 
, those , of Alexander’s successoi’s. They 
were liable to panic if the enemy frightened 
them with firebrands or in any other ivay, 
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and in tiiis state Ijecarae dangerous to 
friends as well as enemies. Combats of 
elephani-s, iiowevei'j were always the central 
attraction in tlie lights of wild animals in 
the games of the cii'ous, and, from the time 
of Ang'ustus, the chariots which bore the 
images of the deihed emperors were drawn 
by elephants in the solemn procession. 

Ele\ismia. The two mystic festivals of 
Bemeter and her daughter Persephone 
{CorB) celebrated in Attica. They took their 
name from the city of Eleusis, twelve miles 
distant from Athens. This was, from time 
immemorial, a seat of the worship of 
Demeter, instituted, it was said, by the 
goddess herself after the disappearance of 
her daughter. {8ce Demeter.) The wor- 
ship of Dionysus was eai'ly associated with 
that of the two goddesses of the earth, for 
Dionysus was himself a god of fertility, 
worshipped here under the name of lakchos, 
as son of‘ Zeus and Demeter or Persephone. 
The ritual of tho Eleusiuian service was 
supposed to have been ordained by Eumol- 
pus {see Eumolpus). The conquest of 
Eleusis, which took place, according to the 
story, under king Erechtheus, gave Athens 
a right to take part in the solemnity, and 
the lesser of the two festivals was actually 
celebrated in Athens. Eleusis, however, 
continued to be the chief seat of the wor- 
ship, and the highest priesthoods were 
hereditary in the Eleusiuian families of the 
Eumolpidse and Kerykes. The sanctity 
which shrouded the Eleusiuian mysteries 
occasioned the foundation of JEleusinia on 
their model in other Greek cities. But the 
initiations at Eleusis were always accounted 
the most sacred and the most efficacious. 
The events celebrated in the mysteries were 
the descent of Persephone into the world 
below, and her return to light and to her 
mother. The former was celebrated at the 
greater Eleusinia between autumn and 
seed-time ; the latter in spring at the lessor 
Eleusinia. The symbolical representation 
of bo th events had tlie same object. This 
was to excite and strengthen in the minds 
of the initiated, by means of the story of 
Persephone, the faith in the continuance of 
life, and a system of rewards and punish- 
ments after death. The right of initiation 
into the Eleusiuian mysteries was in all 
probability restricted originally to inliabi- 
tauts of Attica, but it was not long before 
it was extended to all Gr-eeks. In later 
times, after their closer connexion with the 
Greeks, the Eomans were also admitted. 
Barbarians were excluded, and' so were all 


who had been guilty of murder, or any other 
serious offence. The neophyte was proposed 
for initiation by an Athenian citizen who 
had himself boeii initiated. He was admitted 
first to the lesser mysteries at the lesser 
Eleusinia. At this stage the candidates 
were termed Mystce, and were allowed to 
take a limited part in the greater Eleu- 
sinia the next autumn. They were not 
initiated, however, into the greater mys- 
teries until the greater Eleusinia succeed- 
ing these ; and after their initiation were 
called epojpUV; or seers. The external 
arraiigoment of the festival was in the 
hands of the second arclion, or Archon 
Basileus, who exercised a general superin- 
tendence over the whole of the public wor- 
ship, He was assisted by four overseers 
(epirneleUe), two of whom were elected from 
the whole body of citizens, and two from the 
Eleusiuian families of the Eumolpida?, and 
Kerykes.^ The high-priestly officials, who 
carried out the liturgical functions at the 
celebration, were also chosen from these 
two families. The Hiei’bphantes, or chief 
priest, belonged to the house of Eumolpus. 
It was his duty to exhibit to the initiated 
the nrysterious shrines, and probably to 
lead the performance of the hymns handed 
down, from his ancestors, Tlie Keryx, oi- 
herald, was of 
the house of the 
Kerykes. He 
summoned the 
initiated, in the 
traditional form 
of words, to wor- 
ship, pronouncing 
for them the form 
of prayer. The 
Daduchos or 
torch-bearer, and 
the superinten- 
dent of the sacri- 
fice, were also im- 
portant officials. 

The lesser 
Eleusinia wore 
celebrated in the 
mouth Anthes- 
teriou, which 
corresponded roughly to Eebruary. 

The service was performed at Agrm, a 
suburb of Athens on the Ilissus, in the 
temple of Demeter and Gore, and aocom- 

^ Keryx was, according to one account, repre- 
sented as the son of Hermes and Aglauros, 
daughter of Cecrops, aticording to another, one of 
. the sans of Eumoipus> 



( 1 ) *ELEUSINIAN PRIEST. 
(Vase from Kertch; Gerhard, 
(3es. m., tat 77.) 
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peynsios; aa, inner )jcrU>olos; B, greater propyloia; 0, iesser 
temple of the Mysteries, •with portico of Philon (183 ■ft.x37'ift-)> 


■fx-luied by mystical rites, tke nature of 
wiiieli is unknown. It was said to have 
ueen founded at the wish of Heracles, who, 
toeing 0 ,^ stranger, was e.xoiuded by usage 
from the greater Eleusiuia. The great 
Eleusinia were celebrated in the middle of 
Boedroraion (roughly = September), for a 
space probably of nine days. The first days 
were devoted to the preparation fpr the 
main fe.stival, bathing in the ,sea, sacrifioes 
of purification, <and the like. On the sixth 
day, the 20th Boedromion, the immense 
multitude of mysUe, in festal attire and 
•crowned with myrtle, marched in proces- 
sion along the sacred wmy to Eleusis, pre- 
ceded by the image of lakchos, who gave 
his name to the celebration Much time 


by the potion mixed of water, meal, and 
penny-royal, supposed to have been the 
first food tasted by Demefcer after her re- 
ception in Eleusis. It was probably while 
these celebrations were going on that the 
EpoptcBy and the Myd,(v. who were called to 
their final initiation, took part in the my.s- 
teries proper. Mysterious rites were first, 
it would seem, performed in darkness, 
which tlirew the celebrants into a state of 
painful suspense and expectation. Then, 
in a dazzling light, and amid great 
splendour, the Hierophantes showed them 
certain shrines of the goddess and lakchos, 
explaining their meaning; holy songs being- 
meantime performed, partly by him self, 
partly by choirs with instrumental accom- 


B, G-reat 'i . , , 

Urion, or interior of the toniple (178 ft. x 170 ft.), with eight r 
out of the mak.—Unedited Antiquities of Attica, chap. i. 5. 


's of seats, partly hewn 


was spent, partly in the performance of 
acts of devotion at the numerous holy 
places on the road, partly in merriment 
and banter; so that it was late in the 
evening before they arrived at the 'TSles- 
terwn, or house of initiation, at Eleusi,s. 
ThivS was a magnificent temple erected by 
Pericles in place of the ancient temple of 
Hemetei*, which had been burnt down in the 
Persian War. During the following nights 
various celebrations took place a.t those 
■ spots in Eleusis and its neighbourhood 
which -were hallowed' in the story of the 
goddess. In these were represented ' the 
sorrowful searching of the goddess for her 
lost daughter, and the mother’s joy at find- 
ing her/ The transition from sorro^y and 
fasting to joy and f 0 .stivity was symbolized." 


paniment. The climax of the whole w-as 
the sacred drama, a representation of the 
story of the three goddesses in the worlds 
above and below. The f esti val was brou glit 
to a close by a libation of water from two 
vessels in the shape of a toji {flBmochoB). 
The water was poured in the direction of 
east and west with mystical forrnulm. 

The ancients speak of the revelations' 
made in the mysteries as having a bene- 
ficial influence on morality, pointing as 
they did to reward and pxinishment after 
death;- They represent them farther as 
giving comfort in the tx-ials and sufferings 
of life, and as opening brighter hopes after 
death. . It .is certain that there were 'row 
citizens 'of 'Athens who were not initiated : 
many who neglected the rite earty in life 
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■were iratiaied in old age. For in the 
popxilar belief the initiation conferred, a 
claim to the joys promised in the mysteries 
to the good after death. 

TliO Elensinian mysteries maintained 
their position for a long time. Among 
the Eomansj men of the highest rank, as, 
■for instance, Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius, 
deigned to receive the initiation. "When 
the Christian emperor Valentinian put an 
end to all religious celebrations by night, 
ho excepted the Eleusinia, which continued 
in existence till they were abolished by 
Theodosius towards the end of the 4th 
century a.'d. 

Eieuthei'ia. A festival in honour of 
Eros, celebrated at Samos. {See Eros,) 

Eleven. See Hendeka, 

Elissa. See Dido. 

Elysium. In Homer Elysium is a 
beautiful meadow at the western extremity 
of the earth, on the banks of the river 
Oceanus. Thither the favoured of Eeus, 
such as Bhadamanthys his son, and his 
son-in-law Menelaus, are carried without 
having seen death. They live a life of 
perfect happiness, there is no snow, nor 
storm, nor I'ain, but the cool west wind 
breathes there for ever. Hesiod speaks of 
the islands of the blest by the Ocean, where 
some of the heroes of the fourth generation 
of men live a life without pain, and where 
the earth produces her fruits three times in 
the year. According to Pindar, all who 
have three times passed blamelessly through 
life live there in perfect bliss under the 
sway of Cronus and his assessor Bhada- 
manthys. Such are Cadmus and Pel bus, 
and Achilles through the intercession of his 
mother ThStis with Zeus. Like Cronus, the 
Titans, after their reconciliation with Zens, 
dwell on these islands. In later times Ely- 
sium with its bliss was localized in the 
world below, and regarded as the abode of 
those whom the judges of the dead had 
pronounced worthy of it. {Cp. Hades, 
PuEALM OF.) 

Emancipatio (Boman). The formal libe- 
ration of a son from the control {mdnus) of 
Hs father. If the son were sold three times 
over, all the rights of his father came to an, 
end. If then a father wished to make a 
son his own master {sM iuris), he made 
him over three times by mancij}atw or a 
fictitious sale to a third person. The third 
person emancipated him the first and second ' 
time, so that he came again into the con- 
trol of his father. .After purchasing him a 
third time he either emancipated him him- 


self, and thus became his patrdnus, or he- 
sold him back to his father, to whom, he 
now stood, not in the relation of a son, but 
in mancftpto, so that the father could 
liberate him without more ado. In tin's 
case the father remained jpafronus O'l the 
son. The emancipated son did not, as in 
the case of adoption (see Adoption), pass 
into the patria potestds of another, and 
therefore retained his father’s family name. 
But he lost his right to inherit in default 
of a will. 

Emathfon. Son of ESs and Tithonus, 
brother of Memnon, from whom he seized 
the government of the Ethiopians, He was . 
slain by Herades when travelling in sea.rch 
of the apples of the Hespgrfdes. 

EmmMeia. The serious and majestic 
dance of the chorus in the Greek Tragedy. 

Empeddcles, A Greek philosopher and 
poet, born of a rich and noble family at . 
Agrigentum in Sicily, about 490 B.c. Like- 
his father, Meton, who had taken part in 
the expulsion of the tyrant Thrasydseus, 
he was an ardent supporter of the demo- 
cracy, He lent his aid in destroying the. 
aristocracy and setting up a democratic 
constitution, although his fellow-citizens- 
offered him the kingly dignity. He was- 
content with the powerful influence which 
he derived from his -wealth, his eloquence, 
and extraoi'dinaiy knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with medicine and natural 
science was so great as to win him the 
reputation, of a wonder-worker in his life- 
time, and the position of a hero after his- 
death. It was probably a political revolu- 
tion which caused him, in advanced age, to 
leave his country and settle in the Pelo- 
ponnese. He died about 430 E.G., away 
from Sicily. A later story represented him 
as having thrown himself into the crater of 
Jiltua, that his sudden disappearance might 
make the people believe him a god. The 
truth, however, was said to have been 
revealed by the appearance of his shoes, 
thrown up by the volcano. 

He was the author of propitiatory hymns, 
probabl}’- of a mystical and religious charac- 
ter; of a didactic poem on medicine; and 
of an epic poem in three books upon Hature. 
This last was his chef tfcmvre, and had a 
high reputation in antiquity, both for its con- 
tents, -and for its form, in which the winter 
took Homer for his master. Considerable 
fragments of it remain, written in a su blime 
and pregnant style. His system is ground ed 
Upon the assumption of four unchangeable 
'elements,- fire (the noblest of a, 11), air, ea.r-bh„. 
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;arni water, and two opposing forces, Love 
wliicli bixids and attracts, and Hate which 
separates and repels. The formation, of the 
world began when the elements, hold to- 
gether by Love, and separated by Hate, 
again tended to nnion under the influence 
of Love. The mairifold ininglings and 
separations of the elements originated the 
different species, that of man included, 
Onr perceptions arise from the particles 
which are thrown off by things, and stream 
in upon us through special pores or passages. 
As in our persons all the fundamental 
elejuents are united, we are enabled by 
their means to recognise what is homo- 
geneous outside us. Our ideas are not pure, 
but compounded of the particles which pour 
in upon us and go out from us. The system 
■of Empedocles often agreed with that of 
Pythagoras. Both adopted the theory of 
transmigration, and the moral and ascetic 
doctrines connected with it. The propitia- 
tory ^hymns above mentioned may well 
have been in harmony with these ideas. 

Emptlo. See Bonorum Emptio. 

Encaustike. The art of painting by 
■burning in the colours. {See Painting.) 

EnceHdus. {See G-iants.) 

Eiic6mi5n (Greek). Originally the song 
■sung by the chorus at the komos or festal 
procession held at the great national games 
in honour of the victor, either on the day 
of his victory, or on its anniversary. The 
word came afterwards to denote any song 
written in celebration of distinguished 
persons, and in later times any spoken or 
written panegyric whatever. 

Endels. "Daughter of Chiron and the 
Naiad Ohariclo, wife of JUtlcus, mother of 
Pelens and Telamon. 

Endeixis, A term in Athenian juris- 
prudence, denoting a prosecution in no- 
torious cases, as, for instance, against the 
Prytanes, if they refused to put a question 
to the vote in the great assembly. It was 
especially employed against persons who, 
although lying under Mtmta, presumed to 
claim a share in civic rights, as (particu- 
larly) by instituting prosecutions, or ap- 
pearing, speaking, and voting in the assem- 
bly [Aristotle, Const, of Athens, 29, 52, 63]. 

Endroniis (Greek). (1) A boot of leather 
or felt, rising as far as the calf or above it, 
:a,'nd fitting close to the foot. In front it 
was open and fastened with straps. It 
was specially adapted for journeys or hunt- 
ing, and consequently appears often in^ 
’representations of Artemis and of the 
Erinyes. Eunners in races too, often wore 


it. {See Eleusinia, fig. 1, and Erinvs.) (2) 
A thick woollen rug (mentioned by Martial 
and Juvenal, iii 102). 

Endjrmlon. In Greek mythology, the 
beautiful son of Aethlios (or, according to 
another story, Zeus and Calyce), daughter 
of .iEolus, king of Elis, father of Epous, 
.Etolus, and Peeon, the first of whom won 
the government of the country hy conquer- 
ing in a race which his father had set on 
foot. He was loved by Selene, the goddess 
of the moon, by whom he had fifty daughters. 
They were snppo.sed to sym.bolize the fifty 
lunar months which intervened betw'een 
the Olympic games. His grave was at 
Olympia. Another story made him a shep- 
herd or hunter on Mount LatraQs in Caria. 
Zeus bestowed on him eternal youth and 
eternal life in the form of unbroken slumber. 
Selene descended every night from heaven 
to visit and embrace the beautiful sleeper 
in his grotto. 

Ennius {Quintus), The founder of the 
Hellenized type of Latin poetry. He w^as 
horn 239 B.o. at Budise in Calabria, and 
was hy descent a Graecised Messapian. He 
was probably educated at Tfirentiira, and 
served with the Homans in the Second 
Punic War in Sardinia, whence Cato took 
him to Home in 204 b.c. His jioetical 
talent here came to his aid, not in a 
pecuniary way (for be was in slender cir- 
cumstances to the end of his life), but as 
an introduction to the favour of the great 
men. Among these must be mentioned the 
Scipios, and Eulvius Nobilior, who took him 
in his retinue to the .Etoiian war in b.c. 189, 
and whose son procured him the citizen- 
ship five years later (184). A gouty affec- 
tion did not prevent him from continuing 
his literary woi’k to an advanced age. 
He was in his sixty-seventh year when he 
finished his Annales, and he put a tragedy 
on the stage shortly before his death. He 
died in 170 b„C-, in his seventieth year. It 
was said that the Scipios placed his image 
in their family vault. 

Ennius wrote poetry with success in a 
great number of .styles. But in his own 
opinion, as well as in that of his fellow- 
citizens, his greatest work was his Annates 
in eighteen hooks. This was a chrono- 
logical narrative of Homan history in vei'se. 
Like Naevius' Bellum Poentcum, it began 
with the destruction of Troy, and came 
down to the poet’s own times. In this 
poem Ennius created for the Horaans their 
first national epic, the fame of which, 
was .only eclipsed by Vergil. But he did 
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moi’e. By the introduction of the Greek 
hexameter Erminsi did ranch to further the 
fxitnre development of Latin poetry. His 
predecessorj Nravius, had continued to 
write in the native Satnrnian metre, which 
was hardly capable of artistic developnient- 
Bat the practice of writing in the strict 
dactylic measure enabled the Latin poets 
to assimilate the other metrical forais pre- 
sented by Greek literature. 

Of the Annals we possess, relatively speak- 
ing, only a small number of fragments. 
Some of these can only be distinguished 
from prose hy their metrical form; others are 
very fine, both in form and ideas. Ennius 
showed considerable capacity, too, as a 
writer of tragedies. His dramas, which were 
very numerous, were composed after Greek 
models, especially the tragedies of Euripides. 
More than twenty of these Euripidean plays 
are Icnown to us by their titles and sur- 
viving fragments. He also wrote prce- 
iextos, or tragedies on Homan subjects, as, 
for instance, the Ambrdcza, representing 
the siege and conquest of this city hj' his 
patron Eulvius Nobilior. His comedies 
were neither so numerous nor so important 
as his tragedies. Besides these he wrote 
several books of sdturm, or collections of 
poems of various contents and in various 
metres. Several of his adaptations or trans- 
lations of Greek originals were pi’obably in- 
cluded in these : as, for instance, the Iledy- 
p7idgettca, a gastronomic work after Arches- 
tra,tus of Gela ; Epichormus, a didactic 
poem on the “Nature of Things”; Eulie- 
mSms, a rationalistic interpretation of the 
popular fables about the gods; Proicepta 
or Protrepticus, containing moral doctrines ; 
and others of the same kind. There was a 
poem entitled Scipio^ written in honour of 
the elder Afx'icanus. Whether this was a 
satura or a drama is uncertain. 

The memory of Ennius long survived the 
fall of the Republic. Even after litei'ary 
taste had taken quite a diffei-ent direction, 
ho was revered as the father of Latin 
poetx’y; and especially as having done much 
to enrich the Latin language, 

Emiodfiis {Magnus Felix), A Latin 
j’hetorician and poet. He was born about 
473 A.D. in the .south of France, and died 
in 521 as bishop of Pavia, Among the 
other woi’ks, he wxute between 504 and 
508 an extremely fulsome panegyi’ie on 
Theodosius the Great, and a biography of 
Epiphanius, his predecessor in the see. 
Both these writings have a value for the 
historian. Besides these we have a collec- 


tion of twenty-eight model speeches, some' 
i of which were really delivered : nine books 
of letters, and two of poems, .sacred and 
I seculaix The fii'st book of poems coiitaixi.s 
; longer, the second shorter aixd occa.sional 

■ pieces. Both show a certain command of 
I form. 

! Enomotia. A .subordinate division of the 
I Ldehbs in the Spartan army. (See Lochos 
I and. Mora.) 

I Enyalios. Epithet ox Ares. (See Ares.)'. 

I Enyo, (1) A Greek goddess of battle,. 

! companion of Ares (sec Ares), identified by 
I the Romans with Bellona. (Sec Ares,. 
Bellona.) (2) One of the Geaiai. (See 
Grai.®.) 

Eos (Latin Aurora). The Gi'eek goddess 
of the dawn, daughter of the Titan Hypeidon 
and Theia, sister of Helios and Selene, b\? 
Astreens, mother of the winds, Ai-gestes,. 
Zephyros, Bbi’Sas and ISTotos, the moniing 
star HeaspJioros, and of the stars in general. 
Her hair is beautiful, her arms and fingers^ 
ruddy, her wings ai'e white. She rises 
early fimm her couch on the Easteim Ocean, 
and in a saffron-coloured mantle, on a golden 
chariot di-awn by white horses, she comes 
forth as her brother’s herald to proclaim 
the rising of day to mortals and immortals. 
Loving all fresli and youthful beauty, she 
carries away Clitus, Cephalus, Orion andi 
Tithonus, to whom she beax's Memnon and 
Emathion. She is represented in works o£" 
art as hovering in the sky, or riding on hex" 
chariot, moving with a torch before Ares,, 
or sprinkling dew from a vase over the 
earth. /See Memnon. 

Epaphos. See lo and Belos. 

Epeus (Epeios). (See Trojan War.) 

EpheM. The Athenian name for youths 
over the ago of sixteen. The completion 
of a boy’s sixteenth year was the occasion 
of a festival, at which the epliehus made a 
drink offering to HerScles, and entertained; 
his friends with wine. His hair, hithertoi 
worn long, was cut, and the locks dedicated 
to Apollo. For the two following years the- 
epJieM were mainly employed in gymnastic 
exei’cises, and after that time the propei- 
civic epJiehia commenced. After an exa- 
mination intended to test the genuineness 
of their civic descent and their physical 
capacity, the epluM were entered on the 
list of their tribe, pi-esented to the people 
assembled in the theatre, ai^med with spear 
and shield, and taken to the sanotuai-y of 
. Agraulos at the foot of the citadel, where 
they bound themselves by a solemn oath 

■ to the service and defence' of their country.. 
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Eor tlie two following years tliey served as 
gnai'ds on the frontier. After tlie comple- 
tion of their t\ventieth year they were ad- 
?aiiited to the meetings of the assembly and 
employed in foreign service. Their dress 
was th.e chUniys and the ^iStdsits. 

Ephegesis. feApAGOGE. 

Epiiet£8. A judicial court of hig'h anti- 
quity at Athens, consisting of hft 3 ’--on 0 
judges elected from the noblest Athenian 
families. It gave decisions in cases of 
murder at five different places, differing 
according to the character of the case. If 
the crime had a religious character, the 
Archon Basileus presided. (See Arohons.) 
Solon, did not abolish this court, but handed 
over to the newly oi'ganized Areu})agus its 
most important functions, — the power of 
deciding cases of intentional murdei-, poison- 
ing, malicious wounding, arson, and the like. 
The nearest relations of the murdered pei'son 
were bound by religious sanction to avenge 
his blood. At the funeral, and after that 
in the mai’ket place, they uttered a solemn 
denunciation, which bade the murderer keep 
away from all public places, assemblies, 
and sanetuaries, and to appear before the 
coTirt. The Arclion Basileus, after the 
charge had been announced and received, 
repeated this denunciation. The preliminary 
investigation, and determination of the place 
where the coui-t was to be held, followed 
at three appointed times in three succes- 
sive months. The case was not finally 
dealt with till the fourth month. On the 
first two days of the final trial the two 
parties, after solemnly taking an oath, con- 
ducted their case in person. On the third 
day judgment was given, in case the accused 
had not gone into voluntai*y exile. If he 
had, his property was confiscated, but he 
was pursued no further. Intentional mur- 
der was punished with death, malicious 
wounding with exile; the man’.s property 
Avas confiscated in both cases. In the 
court of Areopagus, if the votes of the 
judges were equal, the accused w^as acquit- 
ted. If the homicide %vere legally allowed 
(as, for instance, that of an adulterer) 
or legally innocent (as in self-defence), the 
Cvuse was investigated in the DelphlnlQn, a 
sanctuary of the Delphic Apollo ; and only 
a religious purification was exacted. Cases 
of unintentional homicide, murder of an 
alien, and instigation to murder, were taken 
at the Paiiadion, a sanctuary of Pallas. 
Instigation to murder was punished with 
banishment and confiscation of property, 
the murder of an alien with banishment, - 


unintentional .murder with banisliment, 
until the kinsmen of tlie murdered ])orson 
gave permission to the slayer to return. In 
the time of Demosthenes it would seem 
that the cases which used to be heard at 
the Delphinion and Palladion were handed 
over to the HeltasfcB. Thus the Ephotm 
had only two courts left them, that in 
Phreatto, a place in the Pirmus, near the 
sea, and the Pry taneum. The former had 
only to judge in the rare event of a person 
banished for unintentional homicide being 
charged with intentional murder. As he 
might not set foot on land, he was heard 
standing in a ship, and if found guilty was 
punished with banishment for life. At the 
Prytaneum a regular court was held on inani- 
mate objects and animals which had been the 
cause of death to a human being. The presi- 
dent of the four old Ionic tribes removed the 
object or the animal over the border. Again , 
if a murder had been committed and the of- 
fender was undiscovered, this court had to 
pronounce lawful sentence against him [Dem. 
23 §§ 64-79 ; Aristotle, Const Athens^ 57], 

EpMaltes. See Aloadjs. 

Ephors (J^/i('Jro«= overseers.) A hoard 
of five members at Sparta, elected annually 
from all the citizens. It is said to have 
been established by Lycurgns or king Theo- 
pompus (770 B.C.), The original intention 
was that it should give decisions in private 
matters, and represent the absent kings in 
certain of their duties, especially the super- 
intendence of the officials and of public 
discipline. But their circle of authority 
gradually widened, till it came to mean a 
superintendence over the whole common- 
wealth, inohiding the kings. The ephors 
had the right of raising objections against 
their actions, calling them, like other 
officials, to account for their conduct, pun- 
ishing them with fines and repiumands, and 
even prosecuting them before the senate, 
and threatening them with deposition and 
death. They were the only citizens who 
were not obliged to rise in the kings’’ 
presence, a fact which gives a good idea of 
the relative position of the two parties. 
Besides the duty of opposing everything 
which they thought adverse to the laws 
and interests of Sparta, they had from early 
times the right of summoning the delibera- 
tive and legislative assemblies, the Gerfis%a 
and EcclSsiaj to make proposals to them, 
and take the lead in proceedings left to 
their management. Two of them regularly 
accompanied the kings on their campaigns. 
It is probable also that they had the super- 
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intenderice of the public treasui'e. In their 
capacity of protectora of the public dis- 
cipline their authority extended itself to 
the miimtost details of private life. In 
reirard to the Helots and Periffici it was 
still more alsolute. Even on a pericecus 
they could pass sentence of death without 
trial. (/Sice PiiRiGECi.) On important occa- 
sions a majority of their votes was required. 
At the end of their annual office, on which 
they entered at the beginning of the 
Spartan year or at the time of the autumnal 
eqninoXj they were liable to be called to 
account by their successors. The year was 
dated hy the name of the first Ephor on 
the boai'd. 

Ephorus. A Greek historian, born about 
400 B.c. at Cyme, in Asia Minor. He lived 
to see the invasion of Asia by Alexander 
the Great in 334. Like Theopompus, he 
was a pupil of Isocrates, who, seeing that 
he was not likely to succeed as a public 
speaker, persuaded him to write history. 
He was the author of a Universal History, 
which omitted the mythical age, and began 
with the return of the Hei’aclidse into the 
Peloponnese, It treated in thirty books the 
history of the Greelj and barbarian world, 
during a space of 750 years, ending in 340 
B.c. The last book is said to have been 
completed by his son Demoplulus. The 
woi’k was continued in the Alexandrian 
period hy Diyllus of Athens, Psaon of 
Platsea, and Menodotus of Perinthus. It 
was much read and used for the wealth and 
excellent arrangement of its matei-ial, which 
embraced geography, ethnography, myth- 
ology, and the history of civilization and 
iiteratux’ 0 . It mot with much hostile criti- 
cism, but had its adiiurers, among whom 
was Polybius. 

Epicaste. See Jocasta. 

Eplcliarmus. A Greek comedian, born 
in the island of Cos, about 540 b.c. When 
oiity a child of three months old he came 
with his father Helothales, a physician, to 
IVIegara in Sicily, where he died about 450 
at the age of 90. Like his father, he is 
said to have been personally acquainted 
with Pythagoras, and whether this is so or 
no, his philosophical attainments were not 
inconsiderable. It was Epicharmns who' - 
gave to the Doric comedy of Sicily its liter-; 
ary form. Thirty-five of his plays, written 
in the Doric dialect, are known to us by 
their titles, and a few meagre fragments 
have survived. They differed from the 
Attic coined}’- in having no chorus. Their 
subjects wei-e taken partly from the stories 


of gods and heroes, which they hurle.squod 
and caricatured, and partly from life, ffhe 
plots seem to have been simple and the 
action rapid. The philosophical leanings 
of Epichanuus are shown in nnmerous say- 
ings of deep practical wisdom. Plato said 
that Epicharmns u'as the prince of coined}.', 
as Homer was of tragedy, a striking testi- 
mony to the perfection of his compositions 
in their own line. In his mythical comedy 
he was imitated by Dinul6ciiu.s of Syracuse, 

Epicheirotonia. * See Ecclesia. 

Epictetus (Gr. Epiktctm). A Greek phi- 
losophei-, born at Hiera])6lis in Phijgia. 
He lived a long time in Rome as a slave, 
in the house of Epaphroditus, a favomite 
of Nero. Emancipated by his master, ho 
became a professor of the Stoical system, 
which he had learned from the lectures of 
Musoiiius Rufus, When the philosophers 
were expelled from Rome by Domitian in 
94 A.D,, Epictetus went to Nicopolis in 
Epirus, where he lived as the master of a 
school until the reign of Hadidaii (117 A.D.) 
He formed numerous disciples by free con- 
versations after the manner of Socrates. 
Among these was Arrianus, to wdiom w'-e 
owe an account of Epiotetiis’ doctrine, for 
the master him.self left nothing in writing. 
The main point on which he laid stress 
was the independence of the human mind 
of all external circumstances, such being 
not in our power. This freedom is to be 
attained by patience and renunciation. 
The duty of man is to find all his happiness 
within himself, and the power of which he 
should be most in awe is the deity in his 
own breast. 

Epicurus (Gr. EjnJcouros.) A Greek phi- 
losopher, founder of the Epicurean school, 
which was so named after him. He was 
born. 342 B.c. in the Attic deme of Gargettus, 
and spent his early years in Samos, where 
his father had settled as a deruchus, {See 
OoLONiES, Greek.) While still young he 
returned to Athens, and there acquired by 
independent reading a comprehensive know- 
ledge of previous philosophies. In 810 
{aitnt. 32) he began to teach philosophy, 
first in My-tilene, and afterwards in Ijamp- 
sacus. After 304 ho carried on his pro- 
fession at Athens. Here he bought a 
garden, in which he lived in retirement in 
a very modest and simple style, surrounded 
by his brother and his friends. He died 
(b.c. 268, ciitat 74) of calculus, after terrible 
sufferings. But to the last moment he 
never lost the tranquil serenity which had 
characterized his whole life. Such was his 
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antliority with, his disciples that none of 
tliciri ventured to make any innovation in his 
■doctrines. His school continued to flourish 
iu^ Athens, under fourteen ina, stars, for 
d27 years ; and much longer in other cities. 
His writings were remarkabty numerous, 
and in parts very comprehensive. Tliey 
were admired for their clearness, but their 
form was found fault with as too careless. 
Epicurus used to say himself that writing 
gave him no trouble. All that remains of 
them [exclusive of what may bo gleaned from 
quotations in later writers], is : (1) a cora- 
pendiurn of his doctrine in forty-foxir short 
pi'opositions, written for his scliolai's to 
learn by heart. This we must, however, re- 
member is not preserved in its original form. 
(2) Some fragments, not inconsiderable, but 
much mutilated and very incomplete, of liis 
great work On Nature, in thirty books. 
These are preserved in the Herculanean 
pCtlip'L (3) Three letters h ave survived from 
the body of his correspondence, besides his 
will. Por his system, see Philosophy. 

Epigamia (Cfi'eek). The right of con- 
tracting a valid, marriage, with all its legal 
consequences. It was possessed only by^' 
citizens of the same state ; aliens could only 
acquire it by special legal autliorization, 
Of., a decree of the popular assembly. At 
Athens even the Mctoici, or resident aliens, 
were excluded from it. {Comp. Conubium.) 

Epigoiii. The descendants of the seven 
princes who marched against Thebes: 
vEgialeus, son of Adrastus ; Alcimeon, son 
of Ampliiaraus ; Dloincdes, son of Tydeus ; 
Promaclius, son of Partliendpseus ; SthenS- 
lus, son of Oapaneus; Thersander, son of 
Polyuixces ; Euryalxis, son of Mecisteus. 
To avenge the slain, they marched against 
Thebes, under the leadership of Adrastus, 
ten years after the first Theban war {see 
Adrastus). Unlike their ancestors, they 
stai'ted with the happiest auspices. The 
oracle of Amphiaraus at Thebes promises 
them victory, and a happy return to all, 
that is, except /Egialeus the son of Adras- 
tus, the oiilj" warrior who escaped in the 
previous war. In the decisive battle at 
Cilisas, /Egialeus falls by the hand of Lao- 
<.lanius, son of Eteocles, and leader of the 
Thebans. Lapdamas is himself slain by 
.Alcmffion. Part of the defeated Thebans, 
by the advice of Teiresias, fly before the 
■city is taken, and settle in the tenutory of 
Hestheotis in Thessaly, or among the Iliy-- 
rian Encheli, where the government is in 
the hands of descendants of Cadmus {see 
■Cadmus). The victors having conquered 
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and destroyed the city, send the best part 
of the booty, according to their vow, to 
the Delphic oracle. Thersander and ids 
family are henceforth the rulers of Thebes. 

Epigram. Properlj?' = an inscription, such 
as was often written upon a tomb, a votive 
offering, a present, a work of art, and the 
like, to describe its character. Inscrip- 
tions of this sort were from early times put 
into metrical form, and the writer gene- 
rally’’ tried to put good sense and spirit into 
them. They were generally, though not 
ahvays, wx'itton in the elegiac metro. 

The greatest master of epigram was 
Simomdes of CMos, the author of almost 
all the sepulchral inscriptions on the 
warriors who fell in the Persian wars. 
His lines are remarkable for repose, clear- 
ness, and force, both of thought and ex- 
pression. Eictitions inscriptions were 
often wi’itten, containing brief criticisms 
on celebrated men, as poets, philosophers, 
artists and their productions. The form of 
the epigram was also used to embody in 
concise and pointed language the clever 
ideas, or the passing moods of the writer, 
often with a tinge of wit or satire. The 
occasional epigram was a very favourite 
form of composition with the Alexandrian 
poets, and remained so down to the latest, 
times. Some writers, indeed, devoted 
themsolvas entirety to it. Many of the 
choicest gems of Greek literature are to 
be found in the epigrams. The epigram- 
matists used other metres besides the 
elegiac, especially the iambic. In later 
times more complex and almost lyrical mea- 
sures were employed. The Greek Anth- 
ology has preserved 4,500 epigrams, of the 
greatest variety in contents, and from the 
hand of more than 300 poets. {8ee Antho- 
logy.) Among these are found some of 
the most celebrated namo.s of ancient and 
of later times. A great number, too, are 
found in inscriptions. 

Of all the Greek varieties of lyric poetry, 
the epigram was earliest welcomed at Eonie. 
It lived on in an uninterrupted existence 
from Ennius till the latest times, being 
employed sometimes for inscriptions, some- 
times for other and miscellaneous purposes. 
In the second half of the 1st century a.d. 
Martial handled it in various forms and 
with the power of a master. We also have a 
collection of epigrams by Luxorius (6feh cen- 
tury A.D.). Many of such poems are pre- 
served on inscriptions, besides a groat quan- 
tity in manuscript, which in modern times 
hAye-been collected into a Latin Anthology, 
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Epilderos. See Inheritanck (Athenian). 

SpSleiiSos. See Dancing. 

Epimeletse (overseers.) The name given 
at Athens to commissioners nominated as 
occasion might r8(]iuire ior the sitperin- 
tendouce of departments. Some of these 
commissioners Avere regularly elected eveiy 
year, as, c.r/., the ten eplmeletm of the 
wharves, who were responsible foi’ the 
care of the ships of war and equipments 
stored in the docks ; and the ten commis- 
sioners of i\\&Emp6n6n^ whose duty it Avas 
to enforce the laAvs relative to duties and 
commerce. For the commissioners of the 
revenue, see Tamia.s. 

Epimetheus. Brother of Prometheus and 
husband of Pandora. {See Prometheus.) 

Eplnikion (Greek). A prize hymn sung 
by the chorus in honour of the victors at 
the gi’eat national games. 

Epione. See Asclepius. 

Episkyros. See Ball. 

Epistates. See Eoule. 

Epithalamioii (Greek). The wedding- 
hymn sung before the bridal chamber by a 
chorus of youths and maidens. 

Epitimia (Greek). The full possession 
of civic privileges, the opposite of dtlrnla. 

Epouymos (Greek). Properly the person 
after whom anything is named. This was 
in various Greek states the unofficial title 
of the magistrates after whom (in default 
of a generally received standard of chrono- 
logy) the year was designated. In Athens 
this would be the first Archon, in Sparta 
the first Ephor, in Argos the pidestess of 
Hera. When the fphShl^ at Athens, were 
enrolled in the list of the citizens who 
could be called out for mill tary service, the 
name of the first archon of the year Avas 
attached. And when the. citizens of various 
ages were summoned to military service, a 
reference was made to the archon eponymos, 
under whom they had been originally en- 
rolled. The ancient heroes Avho gave their 
name to the ten tribes of Olisthenes, and 
the heroes worshipped by the demes, Avere 
also called eponymoi. The statues of the 
former were in the market place, and it was 
near them that official notices Avere put up 
[Aristotle, €(mst. of Athe^iSf 53]. 

Epopeus. Son of Pbseidon and OS-nace, 
the daughter of jE6ins, brother of Aloeus. 
He migrated from Thessaly to Sfcyon, 
Avhere he became king. He was killed by 
Lyons for the sake of Antiope, who, it was 
alleged, Avas mother of Zethus by him. 

Epopti^. See Bleusinia. 

Epos. (1) Greek. Many indications point 


to the fact that the oldest poetrj’’ of the 
Greeks Av^as connected Avilh the Avorship of 
the gods, and that religious poetry of a 
mystical kind Avas composed by the priests 
of the Thracians, a musical aiid poetical 
people, and difiusod in old times through 
Northern Greece. The Avorship of the 
Muses was thus derived from the Thracians,. 
Avho in later times had disappeared from 
Greece Proper ; and accordingly the oldest 
bards Avhose names are known to the 
Greeks, — Orpheus, Musteus, Eumolpus,. 
Tliamyris, — are supposed to liaA’-e beet!. 
Thracians also. The current ideas on the- 
nature and action of the gods tended more 
and more to take the form of poetical 
myths respecting their birth, actions and 
sufferings. And thus those compositions, 
of Avhich an idea maj^^ be deriA'ed from 
some of the so-called Homeric hymns,, 
gradually assumed an epic character. In 
course of time the epic Avriters threw off 
their connexion Avith religion, and struck out 
independent lines. Confining themseh^es no- 
longer to the myths about the gods, they 
celebrated the heroic deeds both of mythical 
antiquity and of the immediate past. Thus, 
in the Homeric description of the epic ago,, 
while the bards Phemius and DemodScus- 
appear as favourites of the gods, to whom, 
they are indebted for the gift of song, thej- 
are not attached to any particular worship. 
The subjects of their song are not only 
stories about the gods, such as the loves- 
of Ares and Aphrodite, but the events of 
recent times, the conquest of Troy by- 
means of the wooden horse, and the tragical 
retuim of the Aclueans from Troy. Singers- 
like these, a 2 ')pearing at public festivals, 
and at the tables of princes, to entertain 
the guests Avith their lays, must havo' 
existed early in Greece Proper. But it 
Avas the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor who 
fii’St fully developed the capacities of epic- 
poetry. By long practice, extending prob- 
ably through centuries, a gradual jjrogress 
Avas probably effected from short lays to 
long epic narratives ; and at the same time 
a tradition delivered from master to scholar 
handed on, and perfected the outer form o,f 
style and metre. Thus, about 900 u.o. 
epic poetry was brought to its highest per- 
fection by the genius o.f Homer, the reputed 
anthor of the Iliad and Odj^-ssey. After 
Homer • it sank, never to rise again, from 
the height to which he had raised it. 

It is true that in the following centuries a 
aeries of epics, more or less comprehensive, 
were composed by poets of the Ionic .school 
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m close imitation of the style and mei 
Joiner, Lut not one of them succeed 
com mg even within measurable distan 
their great master. The favourite topi 
these writers wore such fables as sc 
either to introduce, or to extend and 
timie the Iliad and Odyssey. They 
called cyclic poets, because the most ‘in 


'<V6 of cal epic poetry in the following cfinturies 
ed m are Pisander of Oamirus (about (i40 b.c.), 
ce of and Panydsis of Plalicarnassus (during the 
cs of first half of the 5tli century). In the .second 
srved half of the 5th century Chauulus of Samos- 
con- wrote a PeraPts on the Persian wars ; the 
were first attempt in (xreece at a historical epic, 
ipor- His younger contemporary, Antimachus of 
’Wards put Colophon, also struck out a new line in his 
^Hsey in an learned ThehCns^ the precursor and model 
priau of the later epic of Alexandria. The AIox- 
us^in andrians laid great stress on learning and 
iction artistic execution in detail, but usually con- 
story fined themselves to poems of less maghi- 
?e of tilde. The chief representatives of the' 
At Alexandrian school are Callimachus (about 
letus 250 B.c,), Pthiaiius, Euphorfon, and Apol- 
Ihis lohifis of Rhodes. The latter made the 
futile attempt to return to the simplicity 
of Homer, His ArgdnauUca is, with the 
exception of the Homeric poems, the only 
Greek epic which has survived from the 
ante-Christian era. In the 2^ years be- 
tween the 4th and 6th centuries a.d., the 
mythical epic is represented hy Quintus 
Smyrmeus, Nonnus, Colluthus, TryphlS- 
dorus, Musseus, and the apocryphal 
Orpheus. Nonnus, Colluthus, and Tryphio- 
dorus were Egyptians. Honmis aiid^ 
Musseus, alone among these writers, have 
any clairn to distinction. The talent of 
Nonnus is genuine, but undisciplined ; 
Musseus knows how to throw charm inte 
! his treatment of a narrow subject. The 
whole series is closed by the' IMdca of 
Joannes Tzetzes, a learned but tasteless 
scholar of the f2th centurj^ a.d. 

As^ Homer was the master of the 
mythical, so Hesiod was the master of the 
didactic epic. After him this department 
of poetry was best represented by Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon, Parmenides of, Elea, 
and Empedocles of Agrigontum, in the 6th. 
and. 5th centuries B.c, In the Alexandrian 
period didactic poetry was much taken up, 
and employed^ upon the greatest possible 
variety of subjects. But none of its repre- 
sentatives succeeded in "writing more than 
poetic prose, or in handling their intract- 
able material with the mastery which 
Vergil shows in his Georgies. The poriod 
produced the astronomical epic of Arattis 
of Sicyon (about 275 b.c.), and two medical 

g )ems hy Nicander of Colophon (about 150). 

nder the Roman Empire more didactic 
poetry was produced by’ the -Greek writers. 
Maximus and the so-called Manetho wrote 
on ^trology,^ Dionysius Perlegetes on geo- 
graphy, Oppian on angling, and an imi- 


Of the period between the marri 
t eleus and the opening of the Ilia 
about the same time Arctinus of f 
composed his yWiiujuH in five books. 
poein started from the conclusion of the 
Iliad, anct described the death of Achilles, 
and of the Ethiopian prince Memnon, the 
contest for the arms of Achilles, and the 
suicide of Ajax. The Destruction of Ilium, 
by the same author, was in two books. By 
way of supplement to the Homeric Iliad, 
Lesches of Mytliene, either about 708 or 
664 B.C., wrote a Uttle Iliad, in four books, 
ilns embraced the contest for the arms of 
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tator of Oppian on hunting. The Alex- 
andrian period, also produced didactic 
poems in iambic sSndrlt, a,s e,g, several on 
geography bearing the names of Dicgearchus 
and S<j3nmius, which still survive. 

(2) Roman. The lioinans probably had 
.songs of an epic character from the earliest 
■times ; but these were soon forgotten. They 
had, however, a certain influence on the 
later and comparatively artificial litex’atnre, 
for both Livius Andronicus in his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, and Kgevius in his 
Punic War, wrote in the ti’aditional 
Italian metre, the verms Sdtitrnius. 
Nsevius was, it is true, a national poet, and 
so was his successor Ennius, but the latter 
employed the Greek hexameter metre, in- 
stead of the rude Saturnian. To follow 
the example of Ennius, and celebrate the 
achievements of their coxmtrymen in the 
form of the Greek epic, was the ambition 
•of several poets before the fall of the 
Republic. A succession of poets, a,s Hostius, 
the tragedian Accius, and Purius were the 
authors of poetical annals. In this con- 
nexion we should also mention Cicero’s 
•epics on Marius and on his own consulship, 
besides the poem of Terentius Tarro of Atax 
{Atciclnus) ou Csesar’s war with the Sequilni 
(Bellum SSqtidniCum). Latin epics on 
Greek mythical subjects seem to have been 
rare in the republican age. At least we 
know of only a few translations, as that of 
the Iliad by Mattius and ISTinnius Crassus, 
and of the Oypria by Lsevlnus. Towards 
the end of the republican age it wms a 
favourite form of literary activity to write 
in free imitation of the learned Alex- 
■andrians. Varro of Atax, for example, 
followed Apollonius of Rhodes in his 
Avgdnaidtca\ others, like Helvius China 
•and the orator Licinius Calvus, preferred 
the' shorter epics so much in favour with 
the Alexandrians. Only one example in 
this style is completely preserved, The 
Marriage of Feleus and ThefiSj by Cat- 
ullus. This is the only example we possess 
•of the narrative epic of the republic. 

But in the Augustan age both hinds of 
^epic, the mythic and the historical, are repre- 
sented by a number of poets. Varius Rufus, 
Rabirius, Cornelius Severus, and Alblno- 
vanus Pedo, treated contemporary history 
ill the epic style: Doraitius Marsus and 
Macer turned their attention to the mytho- 
logy. The ^ueid of Vergil, the noblest 
monument of Roman epic poetry, combines 
both characters. Of all the epic produc- 
tions of this age, the only ones which are 


preserved intact are the iEueid, a pane- 
gyric on Messala, which found its way 
into the poems of Tibullus, and pei’hap.5 twp 
poems, the Culex and C'iris, falsely attri- 
buted to Vergil, 

In the 1st century a.d. we have several 
examples of the historical epic : the Phar- 
sdlia of Lucan, the Pilntca of Silius 
Italicus, a Bellim, Civile in the satirical 
romance of Petronius, and an anonymous 
panegyric on Galpurnius Piso, who was 
executed for conspiracy under Nero, a.d. 
65. The heroic style is represented by 
the Argonaiitica of Valerius Elacens, and 
the Thebaid and Achilleid of Statius, to 
which we may add the metrical epitome 
of the Iliad by the so-called Pindarus 
Thebanus. The politico-historical poems 
of the succeeding centuries, by Publius 
Porfirius Optatianus in the 4th century, 
Olaudian, Merobaudes, Sidonius Apollinaris 
in the 5 th, Priscian, Oorippus, and Venantius 
Eortunatus in the 6 th, are entirely panegyric 
in character, and intended to do homage to 
the emperor or men of influence. Of ail 
these poets, Olaudian is the most consider- 
able. He and Dracontius (towards the end 
of the 5th century) are among the last who 
take their subjects from mythology. 

Didactic poetry, which suited the sober 
character of the Romans, was early repre- 
sented at Rome. Here the Romans were 
in many ways superior to the Greeks. 
Appius Claudius Csecus and the elder 
Cato were the authors of gnomic poetry. 
Ennius, the tragedian Accius, and several 
of his contemporaries, wrote didactic pieces; 
the satires of Lucilius and Vaz*ro wore also 
in part didactic. It wa,s liowever not till 
the end of the republican period that the 
influence of Greek literature gave predomi- 
nance to the Greek epic form. It was then 
adopted by Varro or Atax, the orator 
Cicero, and above all by Lucretius, whose 
poem De RPrtim Ned-ura is the only did- 
actic poem of this period that has been pre- 
served intact. In the Augustan age many 
writers "were active in this fleld, Valgins 
Rufus and iSmilius Macer followed closely 
in the steps of the Alexandrians. Grattius 
wrote a poem on hunting, a part of which 
still survives; Manilius an astronomical 
poem which survives entire. But the 
Georgies of Vergil throws all similar works, 
Greek or Latin, into the shade. Ovid 
employs the epic metre in his Metdmov- 
phases and MdUeuttca, the elegiac in his 
Fasti. 

In the 1st century a,d,. Germanioas 
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•of campaigns not exceeding ten. Their 
service expired, they passed into the first 
censorial class. The senators alone among 
the equitcs were, in enadier times, allowed to 
keep their eq'mia puhlicus^ their name on the 
roll, and their rights as cquitcs unimpaired. 
But of this privilege the senators were 
deprived in the time of the Gracchi. The 
number of the eqidtets ('.quo puULico re- 
mained the same, as no addition was made 
to the sum expended by the state on the 
horses. Young men of property somobimes 
served on their own horses {acpio prtvdtn) 
without any share in the political privileges 
of the equiUs. After the Second Punic war 
tlie body of cqzdtes gradually lost its mili- 
tary position, and finally ceased to exist as 
a special troop. In the 1st century b.c, the 
members of the equestrian centurice only 
served in the cohors prcetoria of the general, 
or in the capacity of military tribunes and 
prcefecti of cohorts. 

The wealthy class, who were in posses- 
sion of the lai’ge capital which enabled them 
to undertake the farming of the public 
revenues, and who consequently had the 
opportunity of enriching themselves still 
further, had long enjoyed a vexy influential 
position. In 123 b.o. the lex iUdicXdrta of 
Gains Gracchus transferred to the possessors 
of the.eauestrian census (400,000 sestertU, or 
about £3,500) to right to sit on juries, which 
had previously belonged exclusively to mem- 
bers of the senate. Thus an ordd eqiiester 
or third order, standing between the senate 
and the people, was formed, which began 
to play an importarxt part in politics. Its 
members wei'o called eguites even if they 
were not enrolled in the centibrim cquitum. 
The contests between the senate and the | 
eqidtcs for the exclusive right to sit on the ; 
juries, continued with vaiying fortunes | 
until the end of the Republic. Augustus 
allowed the oi'do cqaester to continue in 
existence as a class in possession of a cer- 
tain income ; but the old fiscal and judicial 
system came to an end, and the ordo accord- 
ingly lost all its former importance. On 
the other hand, the equites proper rose into 
a position of great consideration. They 
were divided into six tuTmie^ headed by an 
imperial prince as princeps iuventuiUs, 
True, they had no further standing as a 
corporation: but the emperor employed 
them in a variety of confidential posts. 
The title eques equo ^ publico was necessary ^ 
for the attainment of the office, of military 

^ The state did not actually px*ovide„,ths horse. 


tribune, and for a number of the most 
important militaiy posts. The power of 
conferi'ing or withdrawing the title came at 
length to I'est with the emperor alone. 

The review of the cqidtes., which used to 
take place evo,ry five 3:^ears, now became a 
mere ceremony, and was united, by Augustus 
with the ancient annual parade (/rans7.;cc’i‘'n‘>) 
of the 15th Jxily, The equitcs, in full 
uniform, x'ode through tho Eorum to the 
Capitol, past the temple of Mars or Ilonos. 

After the transference of tlie scat of 
government to Constant iuople, tlie tiirmw. 
equitmn sank into the position of a citj^ 
corporation, standing between the senate 
and the guilds, and in possession of special 
privileges. The insignia of the equites 
were a gold ring and a naiTow pui'ple border 
on the tunic {see Tunica). At the trans- 
vectio they wore the trdhea^ a mantle 
adorned with purple stripes, and crowns of 
olive. From 67 B.c. the fourteen first rows 
were assigned to them TibnQns causa. 

Eraii5s. The Greek term for an organized 
club or society, for the purposes of feast- 
ing and amusement, whose members were 
called P^rdnistce. Sometimes it would be 
formed in connexion with the worship of 
particular deities. Sometimes, again, the 
object of an eranos would be mutual assist- 
ance by advances of money. The govern- 
ment encouraged these clubs, because their 
corporate chai’acter made it ea.sier to settle 
with expedition any legal proceedings 
arising out of their affairs. Trials of this 
kind, for refusal to pay subscriptions, or 
to repay loans, had to be settled within a 
month. 

Erato. 8ee Muses. 

Eratosthenes. A Greek savant, born at 
Cyrene in 275 B.c, He completed his philo- 
sophical education at Athens, where he 
made his first public appearance as a 
lecturer on philosophy. His learning won 
him such a reputation that Ptolemy III 
(Euergetes) invited him in 247 b.c. to 
Alexandria, and made him Hhi'ariaii there 
in the place of Callimachus. He is said to 
have died, after nearly losing his eye-sight, 
by voluntary starvation in 195 b.o. He 
was a master of science in all its branches — 
history, geography, geometry, astronomy, 
philosophy, grammar and poetry. As a- 
writer he treated an astonishing variety 
of subjects, and won thereby the name of 
Pentathlds (or master in the five great 
exercises of the arena). It is said that he 
%vas the first person who assumed the name 
.0^ PhiidlogSSf or friend of science. His 
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rgreatest service consists in the fact that he 
was the founder of sciontihc geography, 
liis greatest work was his Gi}.Dgrdpluca^ in 
three books. The first was upon physical 
geography, tlie second treated mathcniatical 
geograpliy on the basis of tlie jneasuremeut 
of degrees, discovered by himself. The 
subject of the tliird wa.s cliorography, based 
upon a map of his own drawing. The work 
is unfortunately lost, and known only by 
’'.vhat later writers, especially 8trabo, iiave 
preserved. Historical investigation owes 
a great deal to the Chrontk/rdpMa^ in which 
ho undertook to found chronology on as- 
tronomy and mathematics. His compre- 
hensive book on Ancient Comedy was a con- 
tribution to the history of literature. The 
'Cutdlogoi was a work on astronomj’^ and 
mythology, in which were collected the 
fables of the ancient writers on the con- 
stellations, wdth an enumerationof the single 
stars in each group. A dry compendium, 
■called the Catasferismoij containing a mere 
enumeration of 44 constellations, with 475 
stars, and the fables attached, is based on j 
the great work of Ez’atosthenes, His poetical 1 
efforts were a short epic called Hermes, and i 
a celebrated elegy, the Er'igonCt. Besides 
the compendium above mentioned, and some ; 
fragments, we have a letter of Eratosthenes 
to Ptolemy Euergetes oia the doubling of 
the cube, and an epigram on the same 
subject. 

Erebus. In Greek mythology, the pri- 
meval darkness, springing, according to 
Hesiod, from Chaos, brother of ISTight, and 
father by her of JEther and Hemera (day). 
The word is commonly used of the lower 
world, filled with impenetrable dai’kness. 

Erechtheum {Erechtheion). The original 
sanctuary of the tutelary deities of Athens, 
Athene Polias, (the goddoss of the city), 
Poseidon, and Erechtheus, It was situated 
on the Acropolis. The old temple, said to 
have been built by Erechtheus, was burnt 
by the Persians in 480 b.c. The restoration 
was perhaps begun as far back as the time 
of Pericles, but, according to the testimony 
of an inscription in the British Miisemn 
(no. xxxv), was not quite finished in 409. 
The new temple was, even in antiquity, 
admired as one of the most beautiful and 
perfect works of the Attic-Ionic style. It 
was 65 feet long and nearly 36 broad ; and 
was divided into two main parts. Entering 
throxTgh the eastern portico of six Ionic 
pillars, one came into the cella of Athene 
Polias, with an image of the goddess, and ■ 
a lamp that was always kept burning. To 


the solid wall at the back was attached the 
Erechtheum proper. Here were three altars, 
one common to Poseidon and Erechtheus, 
the other to Hephaastus and the hero Btites. 
Connected with this, by three doors, was 
a small front-chamber, with se\'en half 
columns adorning the western wall, and 
three windows between them. This chamber 
was approached through a hall attached to 
the north .side of the temple, adoi'iied with 
seven Ionic columns in front, and one on 
j each side. Under this was a cleft in the 
i rock, .said to have been made by the .stroke 
of Poseidozi’s trident during his contest -with 
Athene for the jjossossion of the Acz’opolis. 
Corresponding to tliis on the south side 
was a small hall, supported not by pillars, 
but by caryatides. This was csalled the 
Hail of Core, and it, probably contained the 
tomb of Ceorops. Prom it a step led dow'n 
to a court, once wailed round, in which 
were the Pandroseum (see Pakdros5s), the 
sacred olive tree of Athene, and the altar 
of Zeus Herkeios. On the east side, in 
front of the temple of Athene Polias, stood 
the altar on which the great hecatomb was 
offered at the Panathenaea. (^ee plan of 
Acropolis.) 

Erechtheus. A mythical kizig of Athens, 
According to Homer he was the son of 
Earth by Hephaestus, and brought up by 
, Athene. Like that of Cecrops, half of his 
, form was that of a snake — a sign that he 
! was one of the aborigines. Athene put the 
! child in a chest which she gave to the 
daughters of Cecrops, Agraulos, Horse, and 
PandrosQs, to take care of ; forbidding them 
at the same time to open it. The two 
eldest disobeyed, and in terror at the 
serpent-shaped child (or accoi’ding to 
another version, the snake that surrounded 
the child), they went mad, and threw 
themselves from the rocks of the Aci’opolis. 
Another account made the serpent kill them, 
Ei-echtheus drove out Amphictyou, and got 
possession of the kingdom. He then es- 
tablished the worship of Athene, and built 
to her, as goddess of the city (P^l'das), a 
temple, named after him the Erechtheum. 
Here he was afterwards worshipped Iximself 
with Athene and Poseidon. He was also 
the founder of the Panathenaic festival. Ho 
was said to have invented the four-wheeled 
chariot, . and to have been taken up to 
heaven for this by Zeus, and set in the sky 
as the constellation of the charioteer. His 
daughters were Orlthyia and Procris (see 
Boreas and Gephalus). Originally identi- 
•' fied-with' Eriohthonlus, he was in later times 
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distiuguislied froin, him, and was regarded 
as his grandson, and as son of Pandlon and 
Zenxippe. His twin brother -was Bn tes, 
his sisters Procne and Philomela. The 
priestly office fell to Bates, while Erech- 
thens assumed the func irons of royalty. By 
Praxithea, the daughter of Cephissns, he 
was fatlier of the second Cecrops (see Pan- 
DiON, 2), of Motion (see DjSDALtJS); of 
Creusa (sec Ion), as well as of Protogeneia, 
Pandora, and Ohthonia. "When Athens 
was pressed hard by the Eleusinians 
under Eumolpus, the oracle promised him , 
the victory if he would sacrifice one of 
his daughters. He chose the youngest, 
Ohthonia ; hut Protogeneia and Pandora, 
who had made a vow wdth their sister to 
die v/ith her, voluntarily shared her fate. 
Ereohtheus conquered his enemies and slew 
Eumolpus, but w-as afterwards destroyed 
by the trident of his enemy’s father, 
Poseidon. 

Ergane. jSee Athene. j 

Erginus. King of the Minym of Orcho- I 
menus, son of Poseidon (or Ciymenus, | 
according to another account), and one of ' 
the Argonauts. At the games of Poseidon 
at Onehestos, Ciymenus was killed by a 
stone thrown by a noble Theban. Erginus 
in consequence compelled the Thebans to 
pay him an annual tribute of 100 oxen for 
twenty yeai*s. HerS,cles, on returning from 
his slaughter of the lions of Cithferon, came 
upon the heralds who were collecting the 
tribute. Ho out off their noses and ears, 
tied their hands round their necks, and told 
them that this was the tribute they might 
take back to their master. War broke out. 
Heracles armed the Thebans with the arms 
banging in the temples, the Minyse having 
carried off all the others ; slew Erginus, 
destroyed Orchomenus, and forced the Minym 
to pay double the tribute to Thebes. The 
sons of Erginus were the mythical architects 
Agamedes and Trophonius. ! 

jESrichthonius. (1) Sou of Dardanus (see | 
Hakdantjs) and Bateia, father of Tros. (2) ' 
See Ereohtheds. i 

Erig5iie. Daughter of Icarius, who 
hauged herself for grief at the murder of ' 
her father, and was .taken up to heaven as ■ 
the constellation of the 'Virgin. (See 
ICARIUS.) 

Erinna. A famotis Greek poetess, a native 
of the island of Telos, She was a friend 
and contemporary of Sappho, with whom 
she lived in Mif.5d"ene. She fiourished about 
CSOO B.G. and died at the age of nineteen. 
The poem by which she is best known is , 


the Spindle (Eldlcdte) consisting of 300' 
hexameters. A few verses of this, and a 
few epigrams, are all of her writing which 
survives. A poem in five Sapphic strophes, 
addressed to Rome as tlie mistress of the 
world, is from the hand of a much lat.er 
poetess, Melinno, wdm probably lived in 
Dower Italy at ihe time of the wnr witli 
Pyrrhus, or the Pirst Punic War. 

Erinl'es (Greek). The goddesses of venge- 
ance. Homer speaks sometimes of one,, 
sometimes of several, but without any 
definite statement about either number, 
name, or descent. Hesiod makes them the 
daughters of Gaia (Earth), sprung from the 
blood of the mutilated Uranus. According 
to others they were the daughters of Night 



(Vase-Paimiing.) 

(Nyx) or of the Earth, and Dai'knes& 
(Skotos). Euripides is the earliest writer 
who fixes their number at three, and con- 
siderably later we find them with the 
names Allecto (“She who rests not”), 
Tisiphone (“ A.v6nger of murder ”), and 
Megeera (“The jealous one.”) They are the 
avengers of every transgression of natural 
order, and especially of offences which 
touch the fotmdation of human society'. 
They punish, without mercy, all violations 
of filial duty, or the claims of kinship, or 
the rites of hospitality ; murder, perjury, 
and like offences ; in Homer even beggars 
have their Eriuys. The punishment begins 
oh earth and is contin^ied after death. 
Thus they pursue Orestes and Alcmanln, 
who slew their mothers,, and. CEdfpus fo3.r 
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tile mravRr of his fntlier <and inaj‘rifige 
Mdili his juoihorj witliout regal’d to the 
circnmsiaDcos by M'hich thoir olfences were 
oxcai-socl. Tiioir principle is a simple one, 

“ an oye for an oye, and a tooth fora tooth.” 
In spite of their terrible attributes as god- 
desses of vengeance they wore called Sem nai 
( tlio honour able) and Ewnen ulvn (tli e Irind ly ). 
For tlie punishment of the evil secures the 
well-being of the good, and by pursuing 
and destroying transgressors the Erinye.s 
prove themselves benevolent and beno- 
iicent. They were worshipped in Athens 
tinder the name of jS'cvmcu, and had a shrine 
on the Areopagus, and the hill of Coloims, 
Fresh water and black sheep were offered 
to them in sacrifice. The terrible picture 
drawn of them by JEscliyliis in his Eu- 
menides, as women like Gorgons, with 
snakes for hair, bloodshot eyes, grinding 
teeth, and long black I’obes witli blood-red 
girdles, was softened down in later times. 
They appear as maidens of stern aspect, 
with, snakes in their hair or round their 
girdles and arms, torches, scourges, or 
sickles in their hands, generally in the 
costume of huntresses, and sometimes with 
wings as a ‘sign of the .swiftness of their 
vengeance {sec out). 

The Furies {Furuc or Evrm) of the 
Roman poets are a mere adaptation of 
the Greek Erinyes. They are generally 
represented as torturing the guilt}’ in the 
world below, but as sometimes appearing 
on earth, to excite to crime and throw men 
into madness. 

Eriphyle. In Greek mythology, sister of 
Adrastus and wife of Araphlaraus. (See 
Adrastu.s.) Bribed with a necklace by 
P6l5diices, she prevailed on her husband to 
take part in the war of the Seven Chiefs 
against Thebes, in w’hich he met his death. 
(See Amphiaraits.) In revenge for this 
she was slain by her son Alcrnseon. (Sec \ 
AlCM/EON.) 

Eris, The goddess of discord, fighting, | 
and quarrelling in the Greek mythology. ! 
In Homer she is sister and companion of 
Ares, and like him insatiate of blood ; in 
Hesiod she is dax7ghter of Night, and mother 
of troxrble, oblivion, hunger, pain, murder 
and cainagO; brawls, deceit, and lawless- 
ness. She was the only one among the 
gods who was not bidden to the marriage of 
Pwleus and Thetjs. In revenge she threw 
a golden apple among the guests, and thua 
gave occa.sion for the Trojan War. (See 
Trojan War.) Side by side with, this 
destructive Eris was a beneficent Eris, the r 

D. c. A. , ' . ’ 


sister, according to Hesiod, of the other. 
She was the personification of noble rivalry, 
and is represented as stimnlaiiiig even 
dullo.rds to exertion. 

Eros. The god of love ajuong tho 
Greek.s, His name does not occur in 
Homer ; but in Hesiod he is the fairest of 
the deities, who subdues the heart, s of all 
gods and men. He is born from Chaos at tho 
same time as the Earth and Tartarus, and is 
the comrade of Aphrodite from the moment 
of her birth. He.siod conceives Eros not 
merely as tho god of sensual lovo, but a.s 
a power which forms tlie world by inner 
union of the separated elements; an idea 
very prevalent in antiquity, especially 
among the philosophers. But according 
to the later and commoner notion, Eros was 
the youngest of the gods, gonernily the son 
of Aphrodite by Ares or Hermes, rdway"' 



1 a child, thoughtless and capricious. Ho is 
j as irre-sistible as fair, and has no i)ity even 
for his own mother. Zeus, the father of 
gods and men, arms him with golden wings, 
and with bow and unerring arrows, or 
buiming torches. AntSi’os, the ' god of 
• mutual love, is his brother, and his com- 
paniens are Pothos and Himoros, the per- 
^'isohifications of longing 'and desire, with 
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Peifclio (Persuasion), the liluses, and the 
Graces. In later times he is surrounded 
by a crowd o£ si3mlar beings, Erotes or 
loves. (For the later legend of Eros and 
Psycho, see Psyci-ie.) 

One of the chief and oldest seats of his 
worship was Thespiffi in Bceotia. Here 
■was his most ancient image, a rough, un- 
hewn stone. His festival, the Erotia or 
lilrotidta, continued till the time of the 
Roman Empire to be celebrated every fifth 
year with much ceremony, accompanied 
by gymnastic and musical contests. Be- 
sides this he was paid special honour 
and worship in the gymnasia, w^here his 
statue generally stood near those of Her- 
mes and Heracles. In the gymnasia Ero.s 



was the personification of devoted friend- 
ship and love between youths and men; 
the friendship which proved itself active 
and helpful in battle and bold adventure. 
This was the reason why the Spartans and 
Cretans sacrificed to Eros before a battle, 
and the sacred band of youths at Thehes 
was dedicated to him; why a festival of 
freedom {Eleutlierla) was held at Samos in 
his honour, as the god who bound men and 
youths together in the struggle for honour 
and freedom ; and why at Athens he was 
worshipped as the liberator^ of the city, in 
memory of Harmodras and Aristogiton. 

In -works of art Eros was usually repre- 
sented as a beairfciful boy, close upon the > 
age of youth. In. later times he also appears 
as a child -with the attributes of a bow and 


arrows, or burning torches, and in a great 
variety of situations. The most celebrated 
statues of this god were^ by Lysippus, 
Scopas, and Praxiteles, whose Eros at 
Thespiss was regarded as a masier-piece, 
and unsurpassable. The famous torso in 
the Vatican, in which the god wears a 
dreamy, lovelorn air, is popularly, but 
probably erroneously, traced to an original 
by Praxiteles (fig. 1). The Eros trying his 
bow, in the Gapitoline Museum a-fc Rome, 
is supposed to be the copy of a work by 
Lysippus (fig. 2). 

The Roman god Amor or Cupidb was a 
mere adaptation of the Greek Eros, and v/as 
never held in great honour. 

Erse or Herse. See Cegkops. 

Erymanthian Boar. See Heracles. 

Er;ysiclith6n, (1) Son of the Athenian 
Cecrops. 

(2) Son of Tiiopas in Thessaly. For dese- 
crating the sacred enclosure of Deineter, and 
felling an oak consecrated to the goddess, 
he was punished with insatiable hunger. 
Having consumed all that he had, he was 
supported by his daughter Mestra, to whom 
her lover Poseidon had given the power of 
transferring hei'self into any shape that she 
liked. In various forms she continually got 
herself sold, and then returned to her father 
with the proceeds. At last Erysichthon was 
reduced to devouring his own limbs. 

Erytheia. One of the Hesperides. 

Eryx. Son of Poseidon (or, according to 
another account, of Butes) and Aphrodite, 
who was worshipped on Eryx, a mountain 
in Sicily. He was king of the Elymi in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain. Eryx was 
a powerful boxer, but was slain in a fight 
with Heracles about a bull, which had run 
away from the latter, and which Eryx had 
appropriated, 

Essedarli. See Gladiatores. 

Ess6dum. See Chariots. 

Eteocles. Son of (Edipus king of Thebes 
and locaste, brother of Polynices and 
Antfgone. He broke the agreement he 
had made with his brother to give him the 
kingdom of Thebes for one year. Polynices 
accordingly organized the campaign of the 
Seven Chiefs against Thebes, and fell in 
single combat with Eteocles. {See (Edipus 
and Seven against Thebes.) 

Euadne. Daughter of Iphis, wife of 
OapS,neus. Her husband fell beibi’e Thebes, 
and at his funeral she threw herself into tlie 
fiames of the pyre and was consu-meci -vvith 
the corpse. 

’ Euandros. See Evander. 


EXJBULUS EUMOLPUS. 


EuMiltis. A Greek poet of the Middle 
■Comedy, wiio iiourished about 370 b.g. His 
plays were mainly on mythical subjects, 
and parodied the earlier tragedians, espe- 
cially Euripides, One hundred and four 
pieces were attributed to him, of which only 
a few fragments have been preserved written 
in pure and well chosen language. 

Euclides (EuMeides), (1) A jihilosophor 
of Megara, a disciple of Socrates, and the 
founder of the Megarian school. 

(2) A Greek mathematician who taught at 
Alexandria about 300 b.g. Ail that is known 
of his life is that he was held in much es- 
teem, and won the higli regard of king 
Ptolemy I. His labonrs in putting the dis- 
coveries of former mathematicians into 
-order, completing them, and expounding 
them with matchless clearness and concise- 
ness, won him the position of the founder 
of mathematical literature. We still possess 
his Elements of Mathematics {Sloicheia) 
which have been used until quite lately as 
the foundation of all geometrical text books. 
These are in 15 books ; the 13th and 14th, 
however, are said to have been added by 
Hypsicles of Alexandria about 160 B.O. 
Besides this, we have what are called his 
Data, or 95 geometrical propositions as 
.an introduction to geometrical analysis, an 
astronomical work entitled Pheenomena, 
and a musical work on the division of the 
-canon. Some other treatises, probably 
from the hands of other authors, have been 
attributed to Euclid. Such are the Ele- 
ments of Optics and Catoptrics, and the 
Introduction to Music. 

Eiidemus. A Greek philosopher, native 
■of E-hodes. After Theophrastus he was the 
chief of Aristotle’s disciples, and was the 
■author of the seven books of Eademian 
Ethics, which have come down to us among 
his writings. 

Eithemerus. A Greek wu-iter, who flou- 
rished about 300 B.G. Under the title of 
IRerd Anagrdphe, or Sacred History, he 
wrote a work which purported to explain 
■the w’-hoie mythology, on the theory of the 
apotheosis of men who by their bravery and 
clevoxmess had deserved well of mankind. 
Zeus, for instance, his kinsfolk and children, 
he represented as in reality an ancient family 
of Cretan kings. To prove his assertion he 
a|)pealed to a representation of the whole 
primitive history of the world, from the 
time of UrS-niis onwards, given on a golden 
pillar in the temple of Zeus on the island 
of Panchsea. This, he said, he had dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of India, wlien 


sailing round the coast of Arabia on the 
commission of king Gassrinder. The work 
of Euhemerus, of which only fragments now 
remain, was well known in Boino, whore it; 
was translated and adapted by Ennius. The 
method of rationalizing or analysing mytho- 
logy into the history of human kings, heroes 
and adventurers, is called Euhemerism, after 
its founder. 

Euios. Dionysus. 

EumsBUS. The faithful swineherd of 
Odysseus, who gave his master a friendly 
welcome on his retinm home in the guise of 
a beggar, and aided him in the slaughter of 
the suitors. (&e Odysseus.) 

Emnelus. See Epos (1), 

Eumenides. See Eeinyes, 

Eiiixienius. One of the Koman -writers o f 
panegyrics on the emperors. He was born 
about 250 a.d. at Augustodunum {Aufain) in 
Gaul ; was tutor to Oonstantius Ohloims, 
and for a long time accompanied him on bis 
campaigns. Later on, he settled in hi-s 
native city, where he gave instruction in 
rhetoric. In 296 he delivered an oration 
on behalf of the restoration of schools (Pro 
Bestaurandls Schdlts). Besides this, three 
other speeches are attributed to him. These 
are panegyrics on Oonstantius Ghlorus and 
Constantine, spoken at Treves in 296, 310, 
and 311 a.d. His tact and cleverness dis- 
tinguish him from the other panegyrical 
writers of that age. 

Emnolpus. In Greek mythology, the son 
of Poseidon and Chione, the daughter of 
Boreas and Oritiiyia. After his birth he 
was thrown by his mother into the sea, but 
his father rescued him and brought him to 
iEthiopia, to his daughter Benthesikyme. 
When he was gi-own up, Endiu.s, the hus- 
band of Benthesikyme, gave him one of his 
daughters in marriage, but he desired the 
other as well, and was accordingly banished, 
and came with his son Ismurus or Imma- 
radus to the Thracian king Tegyrius in 
Boeotia. As successor to this king he 
marched to the assistance of his friends the 
Eleusinians against the Athenian Erech- 
theus, but 'was slain with his son. (Sec 
Eeeohtheus.) According to another story, 
Immaradus and Erechthens both fell, and 
the contending parties agreed that the 
Eleusinians should submit to the Athenians, 
but should retain the exclusive superinten- 
.dence of the mysteries of Eleusis, of -^vkich 
Eumolpus was accounted the founder, H© 
was also spoken of as a ■writer of conse- 
erationai hymns, and as having discovered 
the art of cultivating the vines and trees i.u 
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general. The Eitmolpiciss, liis descendants, 
wore the iiereclitaiy priests of the Eleu- 
sinian ritual. 

Suiniprds. A GJreek rlietoidcian, horn at 
Sardis in 347 A.D. In 4.05 he wrote bio- 
graphies of twenty-throe older and con- 
tcinporary philosophers and sophists. In 
spite of its bad style and its superliciality, 
tins book is our chief authority for tlie his- 
tory of the Neo-Platonisniof that age. We 
have also several fragments of his continua- 
tiou of the chronicle of Herennius Dexippus, 
This continuation, in fourteen books, covered 
the period from 268 to 404 A.D., and was 
inucli used by Zosimus. 

Euneiis. Ace Jason and Hitsipyle. 

Eunomia. Sec HoPwE, 

Eupatildse. The members of the ancient 
noble families of Attica. After the 
abolition of royal power they found them- 
selves in exclusive possession of political 
rights, and distinguished from the Oeomorl 
or agriculturists, and the DenHiurgl or me- 
chanics. The constitution of Solon deprived 
them of this privilege. But their landed 
property, and the priestly dignities which 
they had possessed of old, assured them a 
certain influence for a considerable time. 

Enphemus. Son of Poseidon and Europa, 
daughter of Tit^us, husband of LaonSme, 
the sister of Heracles, His father conferred 
on him the gift of moving so swiftly over 
the sea that his feet remained dry. He was 
originally one of the of Panopeiis 

in Phocis, but afterwards settled on the 
promontory of Tiienarum in Laconia, and 
took part in the Oalydonian bunt and the 
expedition of the Argonauts. When the 
Argonauts came to the lake of Triton, Triton 
gave Eumolpus a clod of earth, and Medea 
prophesied that if he throw this into the 
entrance of the lower world at Tmnarum, 
his descendants of the tenth generation 
would be masters of Libya. The clod, how- 
ever, was lost in the island of Thera, and 
his descendants were compelled to hold 
])osse.ssion of this island, from which at 
length, in the seventeenth generation, Battus 
came forth and founded Gyrene in Libya. 

Euplioilon. (1) Son of iEschylus, the 
•great tragedian. _ He flourished about 450 
B.o,, and after his father’s death put on the 
stage four of his pieces, which had not yet 
been performed, and gained the prize. He 
also exhibited tragedies of his own, not 
without success. 

(2) A Greek poet and writer of the ■ 
Alexandrian age and in the Alexandrian 
style. He was born about 276 B.C., at 


Chalcis in Eubixsa, and died holding thei 
post of librarian at the court of Antio- 
chus the Great, king of Syria. Besides 
works [on mythology and history] i.u prose, 
ho wrote epics, elegies, and epigrams iu 
obscure and unfamiliar language. His 
poems wore much valued by tlm Homaus,. 
Cornelius Gallus, in ])articular, thought very 
highly of them, and look him as his mode!, 
in his own elegies. 

Eupliraiidr. A Greek artist, born at 
Corinth about 360 B,c. He was equalty 
distinguished as a jiainter, and as a sculi)tor 
iu bronze and marble. He also wrote a 
treatise on symmetry and form. Among 
his statues one of the most celebrated was, 
the Paris, in which it was easy to recognise- 
the threefold character : the judge of divine 
beauty, the lover of Helen, and the slayer- 
of Achilles, In his paintings, if we may 
believe the ancients, he was the first who. 
gave true expression to the grandeur and 
dignity of divine and heroic form. [Pliny., 
A. II. xxxiv 27, XXXV 128.] 

Euphros^rne. ’ (See Charites.) 

Eupolis. Eupolis is coupled with Aris- 
tophanes as a chief representative of the 
Old Attic Comedy. He was born about 
446 B.C., and died before the end of the 
Pelponnesian W ar. He made his first ap- 
pearance as a dramatist in his seventeenth 
year, and carried off the prize ‘seven times. 
Accoi’ding to a badly attested story, he was 
drowned iu the sea by AlcibTades in revenge 
for his treatment of him in one of his plays. 
We still have the titles, and some frag- 
ments, of fifteen of his pieces. He was at 
first on terms of intimate friendship with his 
contemporary Aristophanes, but an estrange- 
ment afterwards set in, and the two poets, 
attacked each other' with great bitterness. 
Eupolis is praised by the ancients for the- 
splendour of his imagination, the coherence 
with which his plots are developed, the high 
quality of his patriotism, the grace aud 
majesty of liis language, and the telling 
character of his wit. The fi'agments that 
remain show great mastery of form. Like 
Aristophanes, he made an attempt to stem 
the current of moral degeneracy setting in 
at his time. 

Eupompus. A Greek painter, native of 
Sicyon, who flourished about 4(J0 B.O. He 
was the founder of the Sicyonian school of 
; painting, which laid gi'eat emphasis on pro- 
' fessional knowledge. [Bliny, N. II. xxxv 75.] 

• Euripides. The third of the three grea-t 
Attic tragedians. He was born in the 
. ■ island of Salamis, in 4S0 B'.o., on the very 


EUEIPIDES. 



Jay 01 tlie great battle. His father Miiesai*' 
elms is said to have been a trade.sman 
taveru-keepar, his mother Glitd 
hnrbs. His jjarents, however, 
had some means, jnJging by the fact that 
'.they gave him a careful gymnastic education 
to lit him for the athletic contests. This 
was because they liacl misinterpreted an 
•oracle given them before his birth which 
promi.sed the child crowns of victory. 
Earipide.sis said inhis boyhood really to have 
gained the prize in a public contest of this 
kind, but in fact he was destined to win 
victories in a very different arena. He 
associated much with the philosophers 


public life, avoided society, and lived, 
or mostly in the enjoyment of an excollout 
a seller of library, amid his studies and pociicnl 
must have creations. 

Ho was twice unfortunate in Ids mar- 
riage, a fact which m<ay have eiicoimaged 
him in his surly, unsociable ways. His 
fii’st wife, Cluerih", ho had to divorce for 
infidelity. She bore liim three daughters, 
the youngest of whom, who was named 
after her mother, ptit several of her 
father’s tragedies on the stage after his 
death. His second wife, Melito, parted 
from him at lier own, desire. In 409, at the 
age of 71, he left Athens; it was said to 
get away from the ceaseless attacks of the 
comedians, and from his domestic troubles. 
He went to Magnesia in Thessaly, where 
he was received as a guest of the city. 
Thence he went on to Pella to the court 
of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, who had 
gathered round him a number of poets and 
artists, and wdio treated him with great 
respect. Here he spent the la.st two yeai'S 
of his life and died B.o. 405. According to 
a stor}^ for wliich there is little authority, 
he was torn to pieces by a pack of hounds 
when returning from a noctuimal festivity. 

The number of his tragedies is variously 
given as .seventy-five, seventy-eight, and 
ninety-two. Eighteen have come down 
to us: the AlcMis, Andro'niachi, BaceJfuB 
(or the aiTival of Dloipysus at Thebes and 
the murder of Pentheus), IlecMha^ 

Electra^ the IJerdclldcB (or DSmophdon of 
Athens protecting the descendants of Hera- 
cles against the persecution of Eurystheus) ; 
Heracles in Ifadness, the Siqipliants (or the 
mothers of the Seven Chiefs who had fallen 
before Thebes, at whose jjrayers Theseus 
compelled the Thebans to Iniry the dead 
horoes) ; JlqjpolyfMS^ IpMgenia at Atilis, 
IpMrjenta among the TaurL Ion, IIM-ea, 
OrcstSs, Rhesus, the (or the royal 

house of Troy after the eonq^uestof the city); 
the Pheenfssoi (so called after the choi-us; of 
Phoenician maidens, an incidoiit in the story 
of EteScles and Polj^niees) ; and a satyiic 
drama, the Cyclops, the only example of this 
stylo of composition which has survived. 
The earliest of these pieces in point of time 
is the Mcestis, performed in b.o. 438. It 
is also noticeable because, although not a 
satyric drama in the proper sense, it has 
comic features towards the end, and was 
actually performed at the end of a tetralogy 
in place of a satyric drama. The Bacchte, 
on the other hand, was written in Macedonia 
ia;the poet’s last years, and performed after 


, *BUST or EUIUriDES. 

(Kaplos Musaum.) 

whom he enjoyed an intimate friendship 
during the whole of his life. He also had 
instruction from the sophists Protagoras and 
Prodicus. TIiUkS he received the best of 
icJncation in philosophy and rhetoric. It 
■was in his twenty-fifth year (n.c. 455) that 
he fir.st put a tetralogy on the stage. He 
-did not -win a prize till his forty-third year, 
•and seems indeed to have been victorious 
•only four times in all; but he was none 
the less indefatigable in writing tragedies. 
‘Ho took a lively iiitere.st in the important 
events and the pxxbiic questions of the 
time; but personally he kept aloof from 
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liis death at the same time as ihelpMgcnia 
at AuUs. The geimineness of the Rhesus 
was doubted even in antiquity. A great 
number of fragments have survived from 
about sixty pieces, and in particular from 
the PhaethCrn.. 

The tragedies of Euripides are of veiy 
unequal merit. Some of them, for instance 
the Hipiwlytiis and the Bacchce, attain the 
lofty style of Sophocles, others approach 
it, as the Medea and Iphigenia in Tauris, 
But others, as for instance the Andromache 
and Electra, are very carelessly put to- 
gether. His strong point is not artistic 
composition, well contrived di.sposition, or 
the coherent design which gives the inner 
motive of the action. It is sufficient, in 
sitpport of this statement, to call attention 
to his habit of prefixing to every piece a 
prologue, 6xpla.iuing the story to the spec- 
tators, and connected loosely (if at all) with 
the play ; to the very slight connexion be- 
tween the chorus and the action, and to his 
liking for bringing in a deUs ex mdclund to 
cut a difficult knot. On the other hand, it 
must be allowed that Euripides is a master 
in the art of devising pathetic situations, and 
shows extraordinary power in representing 
human passion, especially the resistless 
might of love in the case of women. 

In his religious views he differs essen- 
tially from fEschylus and Sophocles. "With 
Euripides the gods are not moral powers, and 
fate is not so much the result of a higher 
dispensation as a perverseness of accident. 
The lack of grandeur is also a point which 
distinguishes him from his great prede- 
cessors. Instead of their sublime ideas he 
gives us maxims of worldly wisdom, often to 
all appearance dragged in without occasion. 
The motives of action are not so pure as in 
iEschylus and Sophocles, and the characters 
of the heroes are not raised above the level 
of ordinary life, but brought down to it. So 
fond is he of giving prominence to the faults 
of women, that he has been called a woman- 
hater. He pays more attention to the 
course of polities than his predecessors, and 
is indeed influenced by political considera- 
tions in his sketches of character. In 
deference to the democi’atic leanings of his 
public, he makes his kings cimel tyrants, 
wdthout dignity or majesty, and the heroes 
of the Peloponnese, in particular, he treats 
with unconcealed dislike. His dialogues 
are often overloaded with rhetoric and 
sophistical dialectic. But, in spite of all 
these faults, for which the spirit of the age 
is mainly responsible, he is a great poetical 


genius. He was vei’y popular with his con- 
temporaries, and has been still more so 
with succeeding generations. The trage- 
dians of the next age made him their model 
and pattern without qualification, and tlio 
Roman poets preferred paraphrasing his 
dramas to those of the other tragedians. 

Europe (Lat. Europa). A figm-e in Greek 
mythology. In Homer she is the daughter of 
Pheenix, in the later story of the Phcenician 
Agenor, and sister of Cadmus. Zeus, in the 
shape of a bull, carried her over the sea 
to Ci’ete, where she bore him Minos, RharlS,- 
manthys, and according to the later legend, 
Sarpedon also, Zeus left her with Asterion,, 
king of Crete, who brought up her sons- 
and left thorn his kingdom. She was 
woi'shipped in Crete under the name of 
Hellotis, especially at Gortyn, where she 
was supposed to have been wedded with 
Zeus, and to have borne him her sons. A 
festival called Hellotia was held in her 
honour, at which her bones were canied 
in a wreath of myrtle. 

EurJ-ale. See Gorgon. 

Eur^altts. Sou of Mecisteus, one of the 
Epigoni, and with Sthenelus, the companion 
of Diomedes before Troy. 

Euryclea {Eurykleia). The nurse of 
Odysseus, who brought up his sou Tele- 
machus. When her master had returned 
home in the disguise of a beggar, she- 
recognised him by a scar wffiile bathing his 
feet. On a hint from him she kept silence, 
and afterwards was the first who brought to- 
Penelope the news of her husband’s return, 
and of the slaughter of the suitors. 

Eurj^dice. See Orpheus. 

Eurjrnoine. See Charites. 

Eur^p;ylus. (1) Son of Poseidon and Asty- 
palsea, king of the Meropes of Cos. lie 
was slain by Heracles, who had been driven 
oil to the coast on his return from Trojn 
The straggle was a hard one, but Heracles 
was assisted by Zeus. The daughter of 
Eurypyliis, Ohalciope, became mother of 
Thessalusby Heracles. 

(2) Son of Teleplius and Astyoche, As- 
tyoche, bribed by her brother Priam with, 
the present of a golden vine, persuaded 
Eurypylus to bring the last succour to the- 
Trojans shortly before the fall of the city. 
After performing deeds of bravery, he fell 
at the hand of Neoptolemus. 

(3) Son of Bngemon, king of Ovmenidn 
-in' Thessaly, one of the suitors of Helen. 
He was among the bravest of the G-reelc 
heroes who fought before Troy, and of lu.s 
own accord offered to engage Hector in single 





EUEYSACES: EUTHYNA. 


comoat. In the later stoi\y be appears in Eusebius are the Prcnpardtto JSvanoi'l-tca 
comicxion witii the worship of I)ionysus. in fifteen books, and the Ddmonstmtir} 
At the divisio}! of the Trojan spoil he re- Evangeltca in twenty. They are both, 
ceped an inia,ge of Dionysus, made by but especially the former, a rich storehouse 
Hephiestus, and presented toDardanus. Tiiis of information on antiquitj*, particularly on 
Imd been .kept in a chest as a Palladium, the philosophy and religion of the Greeks. 
\V.}ien Emypylus opened the chest ancl be- Of still greater imjiortance is his Chx'onicio 
field the image he fell into a madness. The (Chroiitcon), a work founded upon extracts 
.Delphic oracle promised that he should be from the now lost writings of previous 
healed if ho dedicated the image in a spot histox’ians. Its first book, the CJirono- 
whore men offered barbaric sacrifices. Ac- grCiplna, contains a general ethnograplucal 
cordingly be dedicated it at Aroe in Acliaia, history of the world, arranged from the 
where an offering of the fairest youth and creation to 825 a.d. The second, called 
fairest virgin was made annually to Arte- the Chronological Canon^ . consisted of 
mis. The bloody act was aboli.shed, and parallel clironological tables of the names 
the gentle service of Dionysus introduced of mlers and the most important events 
in its place. since 2017 b.c. Only fragments of the 

Eurjfsaces (MirysctJala). Son of Ajax original work remain ; but we have both 
and Teemessa. See Ajax (2). books in an Armenian translation, and the 

Eurystheus. Son of Sthenelus and second in the Latin, version of Hieronymus. 
Nicippe. (See Perseus.) He was king of Among the other works of Eusebius we 
Mycenee, and through the cunning of Hera may mention : (1) A sketch of the topo- 
got power over Heracles, and imposed upon graphy of Palestine, in two hooks. The 
him the celebrated twelve labours. In pur- second alone survives, both in the original 
suing the children of Heracles, and attempt- and in the translation of Hieronymus. (2) 
ing to bring about by force tlieir expulsion A biography, in four books, of the emperor 
from Attica, he was defeated and slain in lua Constantine, who had shown favour to 
flight by Hyllus. (See Hyllus.) Eusebius and had been baptized by him. 

Eurjrtus. (1) Son of Meluneus, father This work is strongly coloured by pei’sonal 
of Ipbitus and of lole, king of CEclialia feeling. (3) A panegyric on Constantine, 
in Thessaly or llessenia. According to a EiistS,tliius. (1) Euatathius Mdcrem- 
later story he dwelt in Eubcea. He was bdlUa, a Greek writer of romance. He 
one of the most famous archers in anti- was a native of Constantinople, and be- 
quity. According to Homer he ventured longed to the upper class. His floruit is 
to challenge Apollo to a contest of skill, perhaps to be assigned to the 9th century 
and was slain in his youth for his pre- a.d. He was the author of a I’ather 
sumption. In the later story he and his tasteless love story, in eleven books, about 
son Iphitus are .slain by Heracles, liis Hysminias and Hysmine. 
former disciple in archeiy, for having in- (2) Eustathius of Constantinople^ ap- 
.soiently refused him his daughter lole in pointed archbishop of Thessalonica in 1160 
marriage. (See HeracIjES.) Iphitus gave a.d. Previously to this he had been a 
his bow to Odysseus, who slew the suitors deacon, and professor of rhetoric in his 
with it. native city, and had written a compi*e- 

(2) One of the Molionidai (see Molionid.e). hensive commentary on the Homeric poems. 
Eusebius. The father of ecclesiastical The commentary, which is characterized by 
history. He was born at Caesarea in Phee- learning remarkable for that age, is made 
iiicia in 264 a.d. In 315 he became bishop up of extracts from older writers, and is 
of that city, and died in 340. He was one therefore of great value. A commentary by 
of the most learned men of his time, and the same author on Dionysius Perlegetes, 
holds a high position both among the his- and a pre.face to a commentary on Pindar, 
fcorians and tlie apologists of Christianity, have also survived. 

His greatest work is his Church History, Euterpe. See Mdses, 

This wqrk is in ten books, beginning with Euthyua (a giving of account). All 
the rise of Christianity, and coming down to officials at Athens without exception were 
314 A.D. It was much used by later v/riters, bound, at the expiration of their term of 
and was, about 4f)3A.D., translated into Latin office, to give an account of their adminis- 
by Tyrannius Baifiuus of Aquileia, who con- tration. The authorities to whom it was 
tinned it down to the death of Theodosius given were the LSgistm^ supported by _t6ii 
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days after the term of office had come to an 
end, those functionaries issued, to all whom 
it might concern, a public notice to lay 
beforo tliena any complaints they might have 
to make against the retiring officials. In 
case snch complaints were made, the matter 
was brought to an issue by legal procedure. 
No official was allou'-ed to leave the country, 
or take any measure affecting Ids property, 
or take another office, before his account was 
given {Aristotle, Co7ist of Athens^ 48]. 

Eiitropius. A Roman historian who took 
part in the expedition of Julian against 
the Parthians in 363 A.d. In 378, under 
Valentinian, he wrote and dedicated to 
this emperor a sketch of Roman history 
{BrevtCirtum ah Urbe ConcVttCi) in ten books, 
from the earliest times to the death of 
Jovian in 364. The language is simple, 
and the narrative intelligent and impartial. 
The work was useful and concise, and 
became very popular. Succeeding writers 
down to the Middle Ages, and especially 
Hieronymus and Oroslus, used it a great 
deal. It was several times turned into 
Greek, indeed as early as 380 by Peeanios, 
whose translation has been preserved almost 
entire. The work of Eutropius was en- 
larged and continued by Paulus Diaconus, 
who, in the last part of the 8th century a.d., 
added six books to it. It was also used 
in the Historta MiscellOj or Collective His- 
tory, and has continued to be a favourite 
school hook down to our own day. 

Evander (Gr, Eiumdros, the good man), a 
figure in Latin mythology. He was said 
to be the son of Hermes and an Arcadian 
nymph. Sixt}' years before the Trojan War 
he led a Pelasgian colony to Latium from 
Pallantion in Arcadia, and founded a city 
Pallanteum near the Tiber, on the hiil 
which was afterwards named after it the 
Palatine. Purther it was said that he 
taught the rude inhabitants of the country 
writing, music, and other arts ; and intro- 
duced from Arcadia the worship of certain 
gods, in particular of Pan, whom the 
Italians called Paunus, with the festival 
of the Lnpercalia which was held in his 
honour. Evander was %vorsliipped at Rome 
among the heroes of the country {see 
Indigites), and had an altar on the Aven- 
tino hill. But the whole story is evidently 
an invention of Greek scholars, who derived 
the Lu{pe')'C.alia, from the Arcadian Lfjcasa. 
The name Bumidros is a mere trausiation 
of the Italian Faunus^ while Oarmenta is 
an ancient Italian godde.ss. 

Pallas, the son of Evander, is in like 


manner a creation of the poets. In yergil 
he marches, at the command of his father, 
to assist iEneas, and falls in single combat 
with Turniis. 

Eventiis, or properly Boims Eventus 
(lucky or happ}' event). In Roman religion, 
a god of rural prosperit}", like the Gj’eek 
Agdthdda^mOn, whose image was in later 
times transferred to the Italian .deity. In 
the course of time J3onv.s Fjvenfas gained 
the moi’6 gonoral meaning of the friendly 
fortune which secures a lucky issue to 
undertakings. The god had a temple of 
his own on the Campus Maetius, in the 
neighbourhood of the Pantheon. 

Evbcati (those who are summoned or 
called out). The tenn applied in the 
Roman army to soldiers who had served 
their time and obtained their dismissal, but 
who, on the general summoning them by 
name, returned to the service on condition 
of receiving certain privileges. These 
were, exemption from all service except in 
battle, a rank and pay equal to tho.se of 
the centurions, and prospect of advance- 
ment, The enlistment of cvocati was 
especially common in the civil wars. Some- 
times thej!- were distributed in the legion, 
sometimes they formed a special and select 
troop, divided into eentievlte. We some- 
times find them, in isolated instances, 
under the early Empire, On the difference 
between them and the vSterdnl, sea 
VETERAN!. 

Evocatio (calling out). The term for 
the solemn summons given to the tutelary 
gods of a besieged city to leave it, and to 
migrate to Rome. The Romans always 
vowed, at the same time, to build them a 
temple at Rome. An example of a deity 
“ evoked ” in this wa 3 ^ was Juno Regma, 
who was originally worshipped at Veii, 
but afterwards had a temple in Rome on 
the Aventine. 

Executio. See Bonorum Emptio. 

Ex6dra. An alcove, or semi-eii’cular ex- 
tension of the colonnade in a pTreek gym- 
ndsium. It was furnished with seats on 
which the philosophers usually sat to talk 
with their disciples. In private houses the 
exedra was a room intended for conversa- 
tion, fitted with a bench running round tlxe 
wall. 

■ Exercitns. Sec Stipendium, Oastea, 
Legion, Bideotus, Saoramentum. 

Exilfum .'( — banishment). (1) G^'cek. 
Among the Greeks exile w^as the legal 
•punishment for homicide (see Ephet7k). 
It was also, at times, a political measure, 


EXODIUM EASOES. 


I 



adopted cspecjall}*’ in times of civil dis- i into voluntary exile. The iuvolvol 

tiirbance, and might carry with it fUimta the lesser deimurdto mpWs^, or loss of 
and loss ol property, excG])t in the case of citizenship, if the banished person became 
ostracism (see Osthacisai). citizen of another state ; or if the people 

(d) Roman. Among the Homans there declared the banishment to be desorvod; 
was, originally, no such thing as a direct or iha infer diet lo aqiue at ignis was pro- 
expulsion from the city. But a man might nonneed after he had gone into exile. It 
be cut^ oft from fire and water, the symbol was onlj'' in very serious cases that a 
ol civic communion, which of course prac- man’s property was also confiscated. Ibinl 
tically forced him to leave the country, banishment was first infiicied under the 
This inferdicMo dqnm ct ignis was ori- Empire. {Sec Depor'catio and liELEGATio.) 
ginalty inflicted by the conuUa centUrMta, Ex6duim. A play of a lively character 
and later by the permanent judicial com- acted on the Roman stage at the end cd‘ a 
missions appointed to try certain serious serious piece. It corresjiondod in character 
offeucoSj as, for instance, ti*easou, arson, to the satyric drama of the Greeks. The 
and poisoning. In case of the capital place of the exodmrn was originally taken 
charge the accused was always free to by the dramatic sdtum^ and later by the 
anticipate an nnfavonrabio verdict, or the Atcllana and Mlmus. 
interdictio aqute et ignis, by withdrawing Exomis. See OHiTOisr. 
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imperial age to those proconsuls who had 
i>ro vincas in virtue of their having held the 
prietorship. The prjBtors of the city had 
two, the imperial legates administering par- 
ticular provinces had live fasces. One Avas 
allotted to the jldmcn Dhdlis^ and (from or 
after i?.(t 42) to the Vestal Virgins. Fasces 
(U'OAvned with hay Avere, in the republican 
age, the insignia of an officer Avho was 
saluted as Imperdtor. During the imperial 
age, this title was conferre<i on the emperor 
at his accession, and soon confined ex- 
clusively to him. The emperor was accord- 
ingly preceded by twelve fasces lauredPi. 
The lictors held their fasces over the left 
shoulder. But at funerals, the fasces of a 
deceased magistrate, and his arms, Avere 
carried reversed behind the bier. 

Fascinum (Latin). Enchantment by tlie 
eAul eye, words, or cries, exercised on per- 
sons (especially children), animals, and 
things, as, for instance, on a piece of 
ground. The Avord Avas also applied to the 
counter-charm, by Avhich it aa'-us supposed 
that the enchantment could he averted, 
or even turned against the enchanter. 
Amulets of various kinds Avere employed 
as counter-charms. They were supposed 
either to pi'ocure the protection of a par- 
ticular deity, or to send the enchanter mad 
by means of terrible, ridiculous, or obscene 
objects. The name fascinum was thus 
specially applied to the pltallns^ which was 
the favourite counter-charm of the Romans. 
An image of this fascinum was contained 
in the hiilla Avoim as an amulet by children, 
and was also put under tlie chariot of a 
general at his tidumph, as a protection 
against envy. 

Fasti {d1£s). (Roman.) Propezdy speak- 
ing, the court-days, on which the prmtor 
was alloAved to give his judgments in the 
solemn formula Do Dteo AddicOj and gene- 
rally to act in his judicial capacity. The 
name was ft\rther applied to the days on 
AA'hicli it was lawful to summon the 
assembly and the senate {dws c/mMtCiles). 
For these da 3 rs might he used as court 
days in ease the assembly did not meet; 
Av'liile on dies fasti propei* no meeting of 
the comiita could take place. The opposite 
of dies fasti were the dies nefasti^ or days 
on which on account of purifications, holi- 
days, /erfe, and on other religious grounds, 
the courts could not sit, nor the comitia 
assemble. (See FicRiiE.) The dies r^UtjlOsl 
were al so counted a s nefasti, (See Religiosi 
Djfs.) Be, sides the 38-45 dies fasti proper, 
the 188-194 dies comitiales^ the 48-50 dies 


nefasti^ and 53-59 dies 'religiosi^ there AA'ere 
8 dies interctsi:, which Avore nefasti in the 
morning and evening because of certain 
sacrifices which took jilace then, but fasti 
for the remaining liours. There were aLso 
3 d;ies fissi (split days), which Avere nefasti 
until the conclusion of a particular proceed- 
ing ; e.g. the removal of the SAA’eopings from 
the temjde of Vesta on June 15th, hut 
fasti afterwards. 

The division of days into fasti and 
})rofesti, or holidays and Avorkdays, only 
affected private life, though, mauy dies 
nefasti.^ as ferue, AA'ould be identical Avith 
dies fasti. 

The list of the dies fasti AAms of immense 
importance as affecting legal proceedings, 
and indeed all public life. For a long time 
it Avas in the hands of the ponMftcBs, and 
was thus only accessible to the patrician.? ; 
hut at last, 304 B.C,, Gnaeus Flavius pub- 
lished it and made it generally accessible. 
This list, called simply Fasti, Avas the 
origin of the Roman calendar, AAffiich bore 
the same name. In this calendar the daj's 
of the year are divuded into weeks of eight 
days each, indicated by the letters A — H, 
Each day has marks indicating its number 
in the month, its legal significance (F = 
fastus, 1^—nefastiis, Q — comitiaUs, E]Sr = 
intercisus). The festivals, sacrifices, and 
games occurring on it are also added, as Avell 
as notices of historical occui'rences, the 
rising and setting of the stars, and other 
matter.?. No trace remains of any calendar- 
previous to Caesar ; but several calendars 
composed after Ctesar’s reform have been 
preserved. OAud’s Fasti is a poetical ex- 
planation of the Roman fesfciA'als of the 
first six months. We have also many frag- 
ments of calendars, painted or engraved on 
stone, belonging to Rome and other Italian 
cities ; for it Avas common to put up 
calendars of this kind in public places,, 
temples, and private houses. There are Iavo 
complete calendars in existence, one an 
official list written by F-urius Dionysius 
Philocalus in 354 A.D,, the other a Chris- 
tian version of the official calendar, made 
by Polemius Silvias in 448 a.d. 

The word Fasti was further applied to- 
the annual lists of the triumphs, high 
officials, consuls, dictator.?, censors, and 
priests. These lists Avere originally, like 
the other fasti, made out b}'’ the pontifices. 
Some fragments of them liave siuwiveci, 
among which may be mentioned the Fasti 
QdpUdiUnl, so called from the Roman 
Capitol, Avhere they are now preserved.. 
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They -wore ori,£;inaIly, in 36-80 B.O., en- 
graved on the marble wall of the Retfia, or 
ofTicia] residence of the Ponfifex Maximus, 
and afterwards continued lirst to 12 B.G., 
and afterwards to 1 3 ,i,D. 

Flita. (Parg/EJ, Nemesis. 

Tychk, Fortuna. 

Patxuis. Sr.e Fatjnus, 

Fauces. Bee Housri 
Faniiaiia. Sec Faunus, 

Faumis. “The well-wisher” (from fdvexe) 
[or perhaps “the speaker” (from\/<;tr7)]. 
One of the oldest and most popular deities, 
who was idcntilied with the Greek Pan oa 
account of the similarity of their attributes. 
{See Pan.) As a good ‘'spirit of the forest, 
plains, and fields, he gave fruitfulness to the 
cattle, and was hence called InfMs. With ■ 
all this he was also a god of prophecy, called 
by the name of Fdtuus. He revealed the | 
future in dreams and strange voices, com- | 
municated to his votaries while sleeping in ' 
his precincts upon the fleeces of sacrificed 
lambs. A goddess of like attri bates, called 
Fauna and Fatua, was associated in his 
worship. She was regarded sometimes as 
liis wife, sometimes as his daughter (see 
Bona Dba). Just as Pan w'as accompanied 
by the PanisJcoL or little Pans, so the 
existence of many Fauni was assumed 
besides the chief Faunas. They were 
imagined as merry, capricious beings, and 
in particular as mischievous goblins who 
caused night-mares. In fable Fannns 
appears as an old king of Latium, son of 
Picus, and grandson of Siiturnns, father 
of Latinus by the nymph Mcirica. After 
his death he is raised to the position 
of a tutelary deity of the land, for his 
many services to agriculture and cattle- 
breeding. Two festivals, called Faunalla, 
were celebrated in his honour, one on 
the 13th of February, in the temple on the 
island in the Tiber, the other on the 5th 
of December. The peasants brought him 
rustic offerings and amused themselves with 
dancing. 

FavSnius. Sec i^EPHYRUs, 

FoliCitas. The personification of good 
fortune among the Romans. She was wor- 
shipped in various sanctuaries in Rome, her 
attributes being the cornucopia and the 
herald's staff*. 

Feralla. The last day of the Roman fes- 
tival called the Parentalia. (See Manes.) 

FSriae (Latin). Holidays, dedicated to 
the wmi’ship of some deity. A distinction 
was drawn heWee-n fericB prtvdtai, or holi- 
days observed by gentes, families, and. in- 


dividuals, and feruv pvhlnctr, or public- 
holidays. Public holidays were eitlicn- fixed 
or movable, or occasionah The fixed holi- 
days (ferixe stutivo‘), were .foriy-live in 
number, and were cidcbratcd every year on 
a definite day and registered accordingly in 
the calendar. The movable holiday.s (ferue 
conceptlvm) wore also annual, but were 
held on changing days, and had therefore 
to be announced beforehand by the consuls, 
or in their ahseuoe hy the prmtor. The 
occasional holidays limprefttliuv) were 
commanded on special occasions hy the 
authoi’ities with the consent of tlio -pontl- 
ftces. Such were, for instance, the supplt- 
cat tones, a solemn service to the gods 1o 
celebrate a victory or the like. One of the 
principal movable festivals was the Feriai 
Ldtina\ This was originally a celebration 
by the Latin race held on the Alban moun- 
tain in honour of Jupiter Liltiaris. It was 
subsequently transformed by Tarquinius 
Siiperbus into a festival of the Latin League, 
Its most notable ceremony consisted in the 
sacrifice of white bulls, a portion of whose 
flesh was distributed to each of the citio.s 
of the league represented at the sacrifice. If 
any city did not receive its portion, or if any 
other point in the ceremonial was omitted, 
the whole .sacx'ifice had to be repeated. 
Originally it lasted one day, but aftei- 
wards xvas extended to lour. It was then 
celebrated in part on the Alban hill by 
the Roman consxxls, in prcseixce of all the 
magistrates : in part on the Roman Oapxtol, a 
race being included in the performance. It 
was announced by the consuls immediately' 
after their assumption of office, nor did 
they leave Rome for their provinces until 
they had celebrated it. The date therefore 
depended on that of the assumption of 
office by the higher magistrates. 

Feroiiia. An old Italian goddess, of 
Sabine origin, but also mxxch worshipped in 
Etruria. She seems originally to iiave been 
regarded in the same light as Flora, Libera, 
and- Venxxs. The Greeks called her a god- 
dess of flowers : on coins she is represented 
a.s a gild in the bloom of youth, with flowens 
in her hair. She was also worshipped as 
the goddess of emanoipxation from slavery. 
She had a very celebrated shrine at the 
foot of Mount Soracte in Etruria, where 
the whole neighbourhood used to bring her 
rich Votive offerings and the firstfruits of 
the field. The annual festivals served as 
fairs, such viras the crowd of people wlio 
flocked to them. The mythical king Eruhxs 
of Praeneste was regarded as her son. He 
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liad tlivee lives,, and liad to be slain three 
■times by Bvacder in consequence. 

Fesceniimi (IvcU). Rural lestivals, of 
'^rcat antiquity, held by the population of 
Etruria and Latimn, and named, from some 
• cause which cannot now bo ascertained, 
■I'roni I'escennTum in South Etruria. At 
harvest festivals, at the feast of Silvaims, 

■ and otliei'S of the kind, and at weddings, 
tlio young nien would appear in rough 
.masks or with faces painted with vermilion, 
bantering each other for the amnsement of 
■the spectators in luide and indecent jests. 
These were thrown into a rough kind of 
■metre, origintvlly no doubt the Saturnian. 
The Italians had at all times a keen 
sense of the I'idicrilous, and a love for 
personal attack ; tendencies which were 
much encouraged by their gift for iinprovi- 
zation, and pointed repartee. In Romo 
-these games were taken up by the young 
men at public festivals, and combined with 
a comic imitation of the religious dances 
introduced from Etruria in 390 b.C. to 
avert a pestilence. In this form they are 
supposed to have given birth to the dramatic 
-sritHra. {See Satura.) The license of 
personal abuse ended by going so far that 
it had to be restrained by a law of the 
■'Twelve Tables. The Fescenntnl rersUs 
were gradually!- restricted to weddings, and 
the word came to mean the merry songs 
sung when the bride was brought home. 

Festus. (1) Sextus Pompeius Pestus ; a 
Roman scholar, who probably flourished in 
the 2nd century a.d. He made an abridg- 
ment of the great lexical work of Verrius 
Placcus, De Verhovuin Si(jn%f%cdfU^ u.sing 
. at the same time other works of the same 
author. The abridgment, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and containing twenty books, 
superseded its original. Of Pestus’ own 
W'ork we have only the second half (the 
letters M-V) in a very imperfect state. 
'The rest is preserved in a meagre epitome 
made by the priest Pa, u his, in the age of 
Charles the Great. Slight as are these 
remain.s of the original work of Verrius. 
they are vei’y valuable for the fulness oi 
select gramniatio,n,l and antiquarian notices 
which tliey contain. 

(2) A Roman historian, who about 869 
A.D. wrote an abridgment of Roman history 
(Brev’tdrium Bermn Gestdruw. PGpUU 
JiDinCim) founded partly on JEhiirdpms, . 
parth' on Florus^ and dedicated . to the, 
emperor Valens. 

Feti'Hes (Latin), A body of men whose 
business it was to maintain the forina 


of international relationship. The iuatitn- 
tion was universal in Italy, In Rome its 
introduction was ascribed to ISTuma or Ancus 
Martins. Here the fetialcs fonneii a 
colldgtiim of twenty mombei's elector! for 
life, and filled up vacancies in their body 
by co-optatiou. They were in early times 
exclusively patricians, but at all times ii 
was necessary that they should belong to 
tJie highest classes. Their duties wore, in 
ca.se of conflicts arising with other nations, 
to give an opinion, based on the merits of 
tlie case, upon the question of war or 
peaco; to give, or to demand in person, 
satisfaction by delivering up tlie guilty 
individual, to declare war or conclncL 
peace, and to give the sanction of religion 
to both acts. On all these occasions they 
went out wearing their sacerdotal dress, 
and the insic/nia of their office. Before 
them one of the members of the collegium 
carried the sacred plants which they had 
gathered on the Capitol after asking per- 
mission of the magistrate on whose com- 
mission they were acting, king, consul, or 
prmtor. If satisfaction was to be demanded 
from another nation, a number of fetiales 
was sent under the leadershi]) of a speaker, 
the pater pafrCitiis^ with the forms of a 
special ceremonial. Supposing satisfaction 
given, they took the offender with them, and 
parted in peace ; if the other party asked 
for time to consider the matter, this was 
granted to ten days and extended to thirty, 
if, after this, satis.faotion w'ere not given, 
the speaker made a solemn jirotest, adding 
that the Roman people would now take 
the matter into its own hands. Supposing 
now that war were decided on, the speaker, 
in presence of at lea,st three witnesses, 
uttered the solemn declaration, and throw 
a bloody lance into the enemy’s territoiy. 
After the war with Pyrrhus this ceremony 
was performed at the Column of War near 
the temple of Bellona, and the declaration 
of war was carried to the genei’al in coiur 
mand according to the form prescribed by 
the law of the fetiales. If it was in con- 
templation to bring the war to a close, and 
the enemy had not made an. unconditional 
surrender, the fetiales^ with the authority 
of a sendMs consuUiim^ and in the name 
of the State, either concluded a truce for a 
definite number of years, or a formal 
alliance. The general, if he made peace 
without the consent of the Roman people, 
did so on his own responsibility and with- 
out binding the State, If the people were 
dissatisfied with the terms, the fetiales 
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delivered Llie gonercil up, naked and hand- 
bnuudj to tlie enemy. In case of the 
.'ilLanco being cnneludod, tlio jjatcr patratus 
tooii a llint stone, winch was preserved in 
the temple of Jupiter Feretrlus, and slew a 
swino therowdth, lii'st reading out the terms 
ol the alliance, and then appealing to Jupiiter, 
in case theEornan people maliciously broke 
the treaty, to sraif.o them as he would 
smite the animal. He then signed the 
document, wdiich bound the colkpium of 
Jet talcs to see that the treaty was observed. 
It was also usual for the civil magisti'ate 
to make oath, by Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quiriuns, on a sceptre which was likewise 
taken from the temple of Jupiter Eeretrius. 
Since the Second Punic A¥ar there is but 
little mention of the action of the fet tales, 
but its existence can bo traced as late as the 
middle of the 4th century a.d. 

Fibula (Cfreek perdne). A clasp for 
fastening garments, resembling our brooches 


Firmicus Haterims (lalkts). (i) A 
heathen writer, a native of .Sicily. .rVbnut 
354 A.D, he published, in eight bonks, a 
work on astrology (J/dil/icsuo.', Llbrt VJ!!'} 
which he liad begun under Oonstautine. 
It gives a vivid picture of the gross sn}n.>v- 
stition of that age with regard to the sup- 
posed influenct'. of the stars in human 
fortunes. 

(2) Another writer of the sanio time, and’ 
of the same age, was a convert to Christio.-- 
nity, who, about 347 a.,d,, published a work 
OE the error of the heatlien religions {JX: 
Mrrove Fro fu minim lieltfpdniivi) in v/hich. 
he called on the cnijjorors Cons ran tins and 
Oonstaiis to extirpate- the last rcmain.s of 
heathenism, 

Fiscus. Tlie emporor’s private pur.se, as 
distinguished from the public ti’-easui-y 
{(MVdrium). It was instituted by Augustus,, 
and was under the exclusive control of the 
emperor. Tlie chief sources from which it 
was replenislted were the entire revenues 
of the imperial provinces, the produce of 
unclaimed estates, and of confiscations. 
The main items c»f fiscal expenditure were 
the army, the fleet, and wav material, the 
salaries of officials, the provision of corn, 
for Eoinc, postal communication, and the- 
public buildings. For the officials who- 
administered the fiscus,. sec Progiiiiator, 

Flabelhitn. A tan. See Clothing. 

Flam§n {ivomfildre' one who blows or- 
kindles the sacrificial lire).. The special, 
priest of a special deity among the E,omans. 
There were 15 Fldmtncs ; three higher 
ones {Flambtes mdiOrcs) of patrician rank : 
th6.se were the flmnen Dldlts (of Jupiter), 
Marttiilis (of Mans), and Quirlndlis (of 
Quvrtmis), The remaining 12 werejlamines 
mbiores, plebeians, and attached to loss 
important deities, as Vnicanns, F.lora, 
Pomona, and Oarmenta. Their office wa,s 
for life, and they could only be deprived of 
it in certain events. The emblem of their 
dignity was a white conical hat {apex), 
made out of the hide of a, sacrificed animal, 
and having an olive branch and woollen 
thread at the top. This the,/?am-fuc« -were 
obliged to wear always ont of doors, indeed 
the Mamen Dialis had originally to wear 
it indoors as well. They were exempted 
from all the duties of civic life, and ex- 
cluded , at the. same time from all partic.i- 
patioh. in politics. In course of time, it is 
true, thoy were allowed to hold urban 
offices, but even then they were forbidden 
to go -out of Italy, 

FiaUs was originally not 


mimnj-:. 

(Griva-ad do la Vlncelle, Arts et Metiers, pi. xli, xliii.) 

or safety-pins. It consisted of a hoop and 
a needle, sometimes elastic, sometimes fixed 
by a joint. Some fibuloi were in the shape 
of buckles. {See illustrations,) 

Fides. The Eoman personification of 
honour in keeping word or oath. As Fides 
PuUica, or Honour of the People, this 
goddess had a temple on the Capitol, 
founded by king Huma, to which the 
fiidmtnes of J upiter, Mars, and Quirinus rode 
in a covered chariot on the Ist of October. 
At the sacrifice they had their right hands 
wrapped up to the fingers with white 
bands. The meaning of the covered chariot 
was that honour could not be too carefully 
protected ; of the covered right hand, that 
the right hand, the seat of honour, should 
be kept pure and holy. The goddess was 
represented with outstretched right hand 
and a v/Ii.ite veil Her attributes were ears 
of corn and fruits, joined hands, and ' a 
turtle-dove. 

Fire, .God of. See Hephaestus and 
VuECANGS, ' 
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allowed to spend a niglit away from home : 
in later times, nnder the Empire, the 
Poiitifex could allow him to sleep out 
for two nio-hls in the year. Indeed, the 
Flamen Dialia, whose superior position 
among tlie flamens conferred upon him 
certain privileges, as the toga pi'cv-texta, the 
sella curO.lls^ a seat in the senate, and 
the services of a lictoi*, was in proportion 
obliged to sulimit to more restrictions than 
the rest. He, his wife, their children, and 
his house on the Palatine were dedicated 
to this god. He must be born of a marriage 
celebrated by emifarredfto, and live himself 
in indissoluble marriage. {See Mareiage.) 
If his wife died, he resigned his oihce. 
In the performance of his sacred functions 
he was assisted by his children as cdmill’i. 
{See Oamillus.) Every day was for him 
a holy day, so that he never appeared 
without the insigfua of his office, the 
conical hat, the thick woollen toga proitexta 
woven by his wife, the sacrificial knife, 
and a rod to keep the people a^vay from, 
him. He was preceded by his lictoi*, and 
by heralds, who called on the people to stop 
their work, as the flaineu was not permitted 
to look upon any labour. He was not al- 
lowed to cast eyes on an armed host, to mount, 
or even to touch, a horse, to touch a corpse, 
or grave, or a goat, or a dog, or raw meat, 
or anything unclean. He must not have 
near him, or behold, anything in the shape 
of a chain. Consequently there must be no 
knots, but only clasps, on his raiment ; the 
ring on his finger was broken, and any one 
who came into his house with chains must 
instantly be loosened. If he were guilty of 
any carelessness in the sacrifices, or if his 
hat fell off his head, he had to resign. His 
wife, the flclmimca^ was priestess of Jiino. 
She had, in like manner, to appear always 
in her insignia of office, a long woollen 
robe, with her hair woven with a purple 
fillet, and arranged in pja-ainidal form, her 
head covered with a veil and a kerchief, 
and carrying a sacrificial knife. On certain 
days she was forbidden to comb her hair. 
Tlie chief business of the flamens consisted 
in daily sacrifices ; on certain special occa- 
sions they acted with the Pontiffces and 
the Vestal Virgins. The three superior 
flamens offered a sacrifice to F%des PvhUm 
on the Capitol on the Isfc October, driving 
there in a two-horse chariot. During the 
imperial period flamines of the deified . 
emperors were added to the others. 
Flaminica. See Flamen. 

Elavianum Xus. See Jurispeudei^oe. 


Fleet. See Ships, Warpaeb, and Clas-- 

SIAEII. 

Flora. A goddess, originally Sabine, of 
the spring and of flowers and blossoms in 
general, to whom prayers were offered for 
the prospering of the ripe fruits of field and 
tree. She was also regarded as a goddess 
of the flower of youth, and its pleasures. 
Her worship was said to have been intro- 
duced into Home by the Sabine king Titus 
Tatius, and her special priest, the Fidmcu 
FloniUs, to have been apiiointed by Numa, 
A temple was erected to her in the CiraLs 
Maxtinus in 238 B.c. At the same time a 
theatrical fe.stival, the FlonTiia. was in- 
stituted at the behest of the S.ibylliiie books. 
At this feast the men decked themselves 
and their animals with flowers, especiall^r 
roses; the women put aside their usual 
costume, and wore the gay dresses usually 
forbidden. The scene was one of unre- 
strained meiTiment. From 173 b.c. the 
festival wms a standing one, and lasted six 
days, from April 28, the anniversary of the 
foundation of the temple, to May 3. For the 
first five days of the games, for the supei*- 
intendence of which the curule sediles were 
responsible, there were theatrical perfox*- 
mances, largely consisting of the very inde- 
cent farces called mimes. On the last day 
goats, hares, and other animals were hunted 
in the circus. The people were regaled 
during the games with porridge, peas, and 
lentils. 

Flora was in later times identified with 
the Greek Chlorls {see HoRiE). In works 
of art she was represented as a blooming 
maiden, decked with flowers. 

Florus {Itdlus). (1) A Roman historian of 
the time of Hadrian, 117-138 a.d. He 
wrote, in two books, a history of the wai’s of 
Rome, from the time of the kings to the clos- 
ing of the temple of Janus under Augustus 
(25 B.c.). In the title, as we have it, the 
book is called an excerpt from Livy {Epitome 
de Titl Ltnil belldrmn omnium, annorum 
DCC). But this is not an adequate descrip- 
tion of it. Florus, it is true, has used Livy 
a great deal, though not exclusively, and 
the work is really a panegyric on the great- 
ness of Rome. It is the production of a 
rhetorician, as is shown by the tasl;e]e.ss and 
inflated language, with its poetical echoes 
of Vergil and Horace, and its tendency t.o 
exaggeration. Numerous gross errors tes- 
tify to the insufficiency of the writer’s 
knowledge. Worthless as it is, the book 
was" much read and quoted in the Middle 
Ages. 


FLUTE— li’ORTUNA. 



(21) *FL’OTE-PIAYER WITH MOUTHPIECE, 

Bi'onvte, from Dotloua (CiiiapaiioB, pi. 10.) 

shipped from remote antiquity in Italy. 
Her worship was supposed to have been 
introduced into Home by king Servius 
Tullius, popularly believed tobeher favourite 
and confidant. He was said to have founded 
her oldest sanctuaries, as, for instance, that 
of Fors Fortuna, or lucky chance, on the 


(2) A Homan poet, who was on familiar 
terms ^ \‘,'ith Hadrian, and who ha,y left a 
lew pieces. Ho is probably to be identified 
the African rhetorician and poet 
.diibluis Annuls I'lorus, the autlior of a 
<Ualogue, which still survives, on tbe ques- 
tion wdi other Vergil is an orator or a poet. 

•Flnts ((Ik. avlos = pipe, Lat. Hbta = 
shill-bone). This was, in antiquity, an in- 


(1) lUniYCilAN D0UHI.K P1.UTB. 

(Musffo Pio CUmmit., V, tailpiece.) 

strument resembling the modern clarionet, 
made of reed, box, bay, ivory, or bone. Its 
invention was ascribed to Athene {sev 
Marsyas). The wind tvas introduced 
by a mouthpiece, with one or two 
tongues, put on at every performance. 

In addition to the holes at the month 
it often had hoIe.s at the sides provided 
with stops. Besides the single fiute, 
a double flute was sometimes used, 
especially at theatrical performances, 
funerals, sacrifices, and festal proces- 
sions, This consisted of two flutes 
played at the same time by means of 
either one or of two separate mouth- 
pieces. The two flutes together had as 
many notes as the h>f/}’inx {see Syrinx). 

The right band played the bass flute 
(ilMa dextm\ the left hand the treble 
{tibia stnisfra). The two flutes were 
either of equal length and similar form, 
or unequal length and similar form, or 
unequal length and dissimilar form. In 
the Phrygian double flute, one pipe wms 
straight, the other larger and bent at 
the end like a liorn (see fig. 1). It is a 
peculiarity of Greek and Roman flutes 
that they were sometimes provided with 
a check-band covering the mouth, its 
opening fitted with metal. Through 
this opening were fixed the mouthpieces 
of the double flute (fig. 2). The long pipe ■ 
is also an invention of the ancients. 

FoiiS or Fontus. The Roman god of 
springs, son of Janus and Juturna, who 
had altar in Rome on the Janfoulum. A 
special festival, the BhnitndVta^ waS' held 


in Jjis honour on the .13th October, at v/hicii 
garlands were thro-wu into the springs, anti 
laid round the wells. 

Fools, Feast of. Bae. Ft'>RNA<3ALTA, 

Fordicxdia or Hordicidia. A festival cele- 
brated in Rome in liouonr of Tellus, goddess 
of the eartli, on 15tli April, {Bee Tellus.) 

Fornacalia. A Roman festival htdd in 
February in lionotir of Fornax, the godde.ss 
of ovens. It was .said to liave been founded 
by Huma, and may be described as a thanks- 
giving for the earliest enjoyment of rho 
newly gathered corn. It was held in the 
Forum by the Guriie, or ancient unions of 
kinsmen, under the superintendence of the 
Uarlo Maxtnms^ or presidoufc of the masters 
of the euruv. Corn was baked in ovens iu 
the ancient fashion. All who missed the 
festival were called fools {stulti\ as being 
supposed not to know which was their 
and had to .make an offering at the 
so-called Feast of Fools {stiiltornm fe )•%<>•) 
on the 17th Februaiy, the day of the 
(liitrJMCtlta. 

Fortuna. The goddess of good luck, wor- 
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rift’lit bank of the Tiber below Rome. To 
tliis a pilgrimage was made down the stream 
by land and water on tlie anniversary of its 
foundation (June 26). As time went on, 
the worsliip of .Porttina became one of the 
most popular in Italy. SJie was worshipped, 
at a great number of shrines under various 
titles, givori according to various circum- 
stances of life in which her influence was 
supposed to have effect. Tliose titles were 
Fortmia Pnungvn'ia^ who determines the 
destiny of the child at its birth; Fortuna 
Publtca or Poptill Romani^ the tutelary 
goddess of the state ; Fortuna Omsaris or 
Augusta^ the protectress of the emperor; 
Fortuna yrvmta^ or of family life ; F'orttma 
patricta^ pjleOeuij Squcstrls, of the different 
orders, classes, and families of the popula- 
tion; Fortuna Uberum, of children; vir- 
gindlts, of maidens, multebrts, of women ; 
Fortuna, vtrUis was the goddess of woman’s 
hap})iness in married life, of boys and of 
youths, who dedicated to her the first cut- 
tings of their beards, calling her from this 
Fortuna barbdfa. Other epithets of Fortuna 
were victrix, or giver of victory; dux or 
comes, the leader or attendant ; redux, who 
brings safe home ; tranquilla, the giver of 
prosperous vojmges. This Fortuna was 
worshipped with Portunus in the harbour 
of Rome. There were also Fortuna hbna 
and mdla, good and evil Fortune; blanda 
or flattering, obsequens or yielding, dubxa 
or doubtful, viscMa or enticing, brevis or 
fickle, and mdnens or constant. Ti-ajan at 
last founded a special temple in her honour 
as the all-pervading power of the world. 
Here an annual sacrifice was offered to her 
on New Year’s 
Day. In works 
of art she was 
represented with 
the same attri- 
butes as the 
Greek TycJie (see 
Tyche), For- 
tuua, in her 
general character 
as a goddess of 
Nature and Fate, 
had an ancient 
and celebrated 
temple, in which 
oracles were de- 
livered, at Prsenestc and Antium {see cut). . ’ 
Forum (Ijatin). An open space used lor ‘ 
political meetings, judicial proceedings, and 
traffic. In .Rome the oldest foinim was -the ■ 
Forum Rrmidnum, afterwards the Campo- 


Vaccino, a long and i.i'regular foxir-sided 
space, lying between tlio Capitol and the 
Palatine, in the direction of WNW. and 
ESE (see plan, p. 241). In the course of timo 
it was surrounded with temples, public 
buildings, and basilicas. It was originally 
used as a market plac.e, Imt was early 
monopolised for public purposes. There 
were, however, shops and stalls along the 
northern and southern sides, where an 
active trade was carried on. Here, in 
particular, the money-changers canied on 
their business. The F'orum was divided 
into the GdmWmm with the Rostra, or 
speaking platform, and the F'orum pro])er, 
where the Romans habitually spent mucli 
of their morning transacting private or 
public business, {8ee Comitium and Ros- 
TEUM.) Under the Empire a number of 
other fora sprang up in its neighbourhood, 
whicli were used for legal and other busi- 
ness. They were adorned with great magni- 
ficence, having a temple in their midst, and 
colonnades round them, which were open 
for ordinary traffic. There were thus Fora 
of Cffisar, Augustus, Vespasian, Nerva, and 
Trajan, the last the largest and most splen- 
did of all {see plan, p. 241), There were, 
besides, several fora for market business, 
as the Forum hodrluni or cattle-market, 
cdrlum or fish-market, 'hdlltorium, or vege- 
table-market, and so on. The word forum 
was also applied to any place which formed 
the local centre of commerce and jurisdic- 
tion : so that such local names as Forum, 
liilu (now Frejus) were very common. 

Freedmen, The emancipation of slaves, 
was tolerably common, both among Greeks 
and Romans. The Greeks had no special 
legal form for the process, and consequently 
no legal differences in the status of freed- 
men. At Athens they took the position 
of resident aliens, and lay under certain 
obligations to their liberators as patrons. 
They could he called to legal account for 
any injury done to their patrons, and if 
condemned could be given back to them as 
slaves, or sold by the state. In the latter 
case the price was paid to their liberators. 

■ Among the Romans emancipation (nuhni- 
missio) was a lucrative proceeding for the 
State, as a tax of 5 per cent, on the value 
of the slave was paid on his being set fi'ee. 
Emancipation was either foi'mal or infor- 
mal. (1)' Of formal emancipation there 
were three kinds : (a) the manumissio r/in- 
dicM, in which the owner appeared with 
the slave before an official with judicial 
authority, who in later times would gener- 
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rally be tlie prsetor or js^overuor of tlie pro- 
vince. A lioman citizen, nsinaliy one of 
tiio magistrates’ iictors, laid a staff (vin- 
di.cta) on the slave’s head and declared him 
free. The master, who was holding the 
slave with his hand, thereupon signified his 
consent, and let him go, as a symbol of 


will. Here the master declared his slave 
free in his will, or bound his heir to eman- 
cipate him. The heir might adopt the. 
formal or informal process. Constantine 
added a new form, the manumistyfo in. 
ccc/f?s?a, or emancipation in tho church in 
preseiico of the congregation. (2) Informal 
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HLeration {mdnu •mLs-ij'f). This formality 
was in latci- times restricted to the simple 
declaration of the master in the presence 
of the magistrate, {b) The maniimissio 
cm. S'?/, in which the master enrolled the 
slave’s name in the list of citizens, (c) The 
manumudo testumentd, or manumission by 


emancipation tonic place in virtue of an oral 
declaration on the part of the master, in 
presence of friends {inter or by 

letter {pSr epistUiam)^ or b}’- inviting tho 
slaves to the master’s table. 

The freedmen were called Uhertl in rela- 
tion to the liberator (e.g. libo.dns Ctrsdrfs} 
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and llbcrfln-i in tlieir legal relation to the 
vSfcato. After fornial emancipation they at 
once hecaino Eoman cifcizone, and members 
of the rii'ban ti'ibes and of the lowest classes 
in the ccnt&rue, with full right of voting. 
But, not being free born, they were not 
eligible to office, and were excluded from 
military service. The latter was, however, 
the case only till the 1st century inC. They 
obtained the right to be eiu-olled in the 
country tribes several times in the repub- 
lican period, but not pennauently till the 
imperial age. Their descendants, however, 
were, as being free-born (inganul), admit- 
ted into all the tribes, and in the second, 
or at least in the third generation, eligible 
to office. Informal emancipation conferred 
only practical freedom without civic rights. 
It was not until 17 A.D., under Tiboj-ius, 
that freedmen of this kind won the com- 
merctum, or the right of acgniring and 
transferring property. Even then they had 
no power of testamentary bequest, and their 
property, at their death, went to their 
liberators. It was permissible, however, 
to pronounce a formal emancipation after 
their death. 

To obviate abuses, and to check the 
excessive increase in the number of freed- 
men, the right of manumission was limited 
in several directions under Augustus, 
Among other things, if a slave under thirty 
years of age was to be manumitted vin- 
dicta, a proof of sufficient reason was 
required; and, in case of testamentary 
manumission, the number was limited to a 
certain proportion, of the whole number of 
slaves, and never allowed to exceed 100. 

A mutual obligation continued to exist 
between the freedman and his liberator, 
based on. the fact that the fi*eedman be- 
longed to tlie family of his patron. This 
is seen in the circumstance that the freed- 
inau assumed the mmen and the pj'cenOinSn 
of his patron. In and after the 1st century 
ICC. we generally find a Greek cognomen 
added, A well-known freedman of Lucius 
GoriieHus Sulla, for instance, was called 
Lucius Cornelius EpicJidus. The ptUronus 
was bound on his side to care for his liber- 
tms, and in consequence either retained him 
altogether in his home and service, or sup- 
plied him with a farm and capital to start 
it ; buried him in the family tomb after liis 
death, and took charge of his children if 
not grown up. On the other side the freed- 
man was bound to support his patronus, 
.in COSO of need, out of his own resources, - 
and if he wa.s reduced to poverty, to main- 


tain him. If he died childless, his patron 
inherited his property. But the rights of 
the patron in respect of his freodmriu liid 
not pass to the patron’s heirs. If the freed- 
man neglected liis duties, he was liable to 
severe punisliment. In special cases, of ieiist 
under the Empfre, ho miglit bo sold foj- las 
patron’s profit, or given back to him as a slave. 

‘Frigidarium. See Baths. 

Frontinus (Sextus IhUns). A Eoinnn 
writer, born about 40 a.d. He was one 
of the urban prfetors under A’^espasian, and 
consul for the first time in 74. After tliis 
he fought with distinction in .Britain until 
78, first under Petilms Cerealis, and then 
as his successor. Under Domitia,n he kept 
aloof from public life. He was recalled by 
Nci'va, who in 97 appointed him to tlie 
important office of superintendent of the 
aqueducts (curator dqiiaruin). He was 
also made a second time consul, and a third 
time under Trajan, two years later (100), 
Under Trajan he was also made augur, and 
was succeeded in the office by the younger 
Pliny. He died in 103 or 104, much es- 
teemed by his contemporaries. His sur- 
viving works are (1) a collection, in three 
books, of typical instances of military stra- 
tagems takeia from Greek and Eoman history. 
This was intended as an additional chapter 
to a lost work on military science, which 
he had written under Domitian. A fourth 
book has been rightly judged spurious, and 
the work of a later age. (2) Selections 
from a treatise on land-surveying in two 
books (De dgrOrum quoMtate and De con- 
troversies agrorum)f likewise written under 
Domitian. (3) The interesting treatise on 
the aqueducts of .Rome (De aquis urhis 
Ronice), in two books. The occasion of his 
writing this woi*k was his tenure of the office 
of curator aquarum , ; but it was not pub- 
lished till the time of Trajan. It is a his- 
tory and description of the water .supply 
of Eorae, containing also the laws affecting 
its use and maintenance. 

Pronto (Marcus CornSltus). The most 
celebrated orator in the age of the An- 
tonines, born at Oirta in Humid ia, about 
lOO A.D. As an advocate and speaker at 
Eome, he earned not only considerable 
wealth and reputation, but the favour of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Plus, who entrusted 
him with the education of the imperial 
princes Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Yerus. 

In 143 he was consul for two mouths, 

' but his health was too weak to allow of 
his . administering a province a.s proconsul. 
This ill-health, and many family misibr- 
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youthful divinity, such as Bacciiua or 
ilerculos. The framework to which tlie^o 
ornaments are attached is described in 
Juvenal xi 93-98. The geniuH fidcn is 
mentioned ih. vi 22. Op. Vergil, dEn, vi 
304; Ovhl, Ep. Pont iii 3, 14; Proport. 
iv 7, 3; 8, 08; Suetonius, Clau.d, 32; 
Pliny, iV", //., xxxiv 9; Ammianus xxviii 1, 
47, plmncum fidcmm ; Hyginus, fab. 274, 
Antiqui autem in Icctis triclmiarihvif 
in fulcris capita asdlon/ni v/fc nlUgafa 
hahuerunV^ W. 0. F. Anderson in 
(Jlassiml JRevieic^ 1889, 322. 

Fulgentius {Fahiiis Plancyddcs), A Latin 
grammarian, a native of Cartlingo, who 
wrote towards the end of the Stii century 
A.D, His ■v''orks iacludo, among other things, 
an allegorical interpretation of the ancient 
mythology in three books {3ff/fJwlb(furf the 
form of which reniiiids us of Marttruius 
Cu.])6ila ' {see Martianus 0apelt>a), an 
exposition of the iEneid (VergUtana Con- 
tinentta), and an explanatimi of strange 
and antiquated words ilhistrated by forged 
citations {ExqmstUo Bernidnls AntJqut), 
Pullers ((Ak. gndplieits., Ijnt. fidln). The 
fuller’s trade was one of the most import- 
ant and most widely extended in Greek and 


mainly of the correspondence, the great< 
part of which they preserve, between FronI 
and the members of the imperial famil; 

■especially with Marcus Aurelius as princ 
.and emperor. A number of the letters ai 
written in Greek. Besides these we have 
few fragments of historical works, and som 
rhetorical declamations. Of the speechc 
only a few meagre fragments remain. Tli 
•cliaracter of Fronto, as revealed in thes 
writings, is that of a man of someknowledg< 
honourable and independent, but vain an 
hornd. His main ambition is to pave th 
way for the regeue.ration of the Lati 
language ; and this, not by a study of tb 
.classical mod.els, but by quarrying in th 
works of the ante-classicai writers. Tliei 
antiquated expressions he revives, and use 
in the most tasteless manner to clothe 
the poverty of his own thoughts. But 
his letters are of some value as con- 
tributing to onr knowledge of the 
age and the persons then living. 

Fruit, Gods of. See Vertumnus, 

Hor.e, and Pomona, 

Fulcra. [Tlie ends of the frame- 
work on which the pillows of a couch 
or the cushions of a chair were placed, 
resembling the head of a modern sofa. 

They are invariably ornamented with ^ ^ ^ 

inlaid bronze, sometimes of the rich- ,.^3 ('■f 

.est kind, and are always surmounted n 

by bronze ornaments representing the ll) 

head and shoulders of a mule or ass, (I 

-turning sideways and backwai'ds, ; IT - l|l| ||] 

with oars put down and a vicious |j H-ljJi Wj 

expression. The head is in almost JJ 

every case decorated with a garland 

of vine-leaves entwined with tendrils ^ 
and bunches of grapes, while the [ T*” 

shoulders are covered with a curious leather Roman antiquity, 
collar, tlie top of which is turned down just processes, now dis 
where it joins the shaggy skin of some wild trades, ' necessary 
animal %vh.ich is thrown over it. For the into cloth, the oh 
head of tlxe ass is sometimes substituted anoieiits for clothi 
that of a hoy, or the head and neck of to send clothes t 
a goose. The lower part is decorated and working up. 
vdtii a round boss from which springs a ' cleaned were stan 
bust of a genius in full relief, or of some ' or, troughs filled 
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substances which separated the fat from 
them, as nrine, nitre, and fuller’s earth. If 
the object was to felt the web, and make it 
thicker and stronger, tlie same process was 
gone throngh, and the cloth was then beaten 
with rods, v^ashed out in clean water, dri.ed, 
carded with a kind of thistle or with the 
skin of a hedgehog, fumigated wnth sulphur, 
rubbed in with fuller’s earth to make it 
whiter and stronger, and finally dressed 
by brushing, shearing, and pressing. The 
fuller’s earth, when well rubbed in, pre- 
vented the clothes from getting dirty too 
soon, and freshened up the colours which 


the sulphur had destroyed. Some frescoes; 
pi'escrved on the walls of an ancient fuller’s 
shop at Pompeii give a clear notion of the 
different processes. The fulloncs at Pome 
formed one of the oldest guilds. Like all 
mechanics, they worshipped Mlucrva as 
their tutelary goddess, and took a prominent 
part in her cliief festival, the Quinquatrua. 

Pimditores {fvyida, a sling). The light- 
armed slingers in the Eninan army. Tlmy 
were nsually x'aised by recruiting, or cou-- 
tributed by the allies. 

Piirite. See Erinyes, 

Pustibaius. See Slings, 


G 


Gsea (Gr. Gaia or Gt). The Greek god- 
dess of the Earth. According to Hesiod she 
came into being alter Chaos, and brought 
forth of herself the sky (Ourc7nos), the moun- 
tains, and the sea {Ponton), By Uriinus 
she was mother of the Titans, Cyclopes and 
IPcdtoncheires. From the blood of her 
mutilated husband sprang the Erinyes, 
Giants and Melian njnnphs: to Pontus she 
bore Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, Ceto and 
Euiybla. Other terrible beings, such as 
the giants Typhon, Autseus and Tityus, were 
her offspring, as also the autoclithonSs (ab- 
origines) such as Erechtheus and Cecrops. 
In Homer she is invoked with Zens, the 
Sun, Heaven and Hell as a witness to oaths, 
and worshipped with the sacrifice of a black 
lamb. But she was especially honoured as 
the mother of all, tvho nourishes her crea- 
tures and pours rich blessings upon them. 
In Athens, in particular, she was worshipped 
as Kourdtrdphos, or the nourisher of chil- 
dren, and at the same time as the goddess of 
death, who summons all her creatures back 
to her and hides them in her bosom. She 
was honoured also as the primeval pro- 
phetess, especially in Delphi, the oracle of 
which was at first in her possession as the 
power who sent forth the vapours which in- 
spired the seer. The corresponding Homan 
goddess was Tdlfis. {See Tellus.) 

Gains. One of the most accomplished 
professors of Homan law and writers on the 
subject. He was a native of the Asiatic 
pi-ovinces, and spent his days in Rome 
under Hadrian, Antoninus Plus, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius (about 110--180 A.D.). His 
writing-s were numerous : but we jiossess in 
a tolerably complete form nothing but his 
InstUfdWnes, or introduction to the private 
law of the Romans, This was discovered in 
ISlG, having before been known in quota- 


tions only. The work is in four boolxs, the 
first of wdiich treats of the family, the se- 
cond and third of property, and the fourth, 
of legal procedure. Popular and intelligible, 
without being superficial, it was a favourite, 
handbook of law, and served as a foundation^ 
for the InstUfittones of Justinian, 

GMatea (the milk-white), A sea-nymph, 
daughter of Nereus and Doris. According to. 
a Sicilian story, which the poets Philoxenus, 
and Theocritus have made famous, she was 
pursued by the uncouth monster Polj'phe' 
mus, being herself in love with the beauti- 
ful Aci s. The j ealous giant crushes Acis with 
a rock, and the nymph changes her beloved 
into the Sicilian river which bears his name. 

Galenns (Gr. Gale nos; Claudius) w&BihQ 
most celebrated physician in antiquity 
after Hippocrates, and at the same time 
one of the most prolific among ancient 
winters. He was born at Pergamon in 
131 A.D., received a careful education in 
philosophy, and aftei’wards devoted him- 
self to medical studies in his native city, 
at Smyrna, Corinth, and Alexandria. He 
returned to Pergamon in 158, and under- 
took the medical treatment of gladiators, 
as giving him the best opportunity for 
increasing his stock of sui-gical know- 
ledge. In 164 he moved to Rome, and here 
won a considerable reputation by his suc- 
cess in practice and his public lectures on 
anatomy. After three years he was driven 
by the attacks of jealous rivals to leave 
Rome. He undertook scientific journoy.s 
through Greece and Asia, and then settled 
again in his native city. But he was soon 
recalled by the emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus, and in 170 appointed 
private physician to the young Commodus. 
He died in his seventieth year, a,fter winning- 
the high esteem of his contemporaries. 
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^ Part of hi f! writings were destroyed in a day from early morning onwards. At. i 
hre; in all 1 '35 of his books are lost. About later period they went on in anany case?- 
lOU oi his genuine treatises have been pre- into the night, requiring artiticial iUnniinti- 
served; of 10 we have fragments, more or tion. The Homan ritual was very strict, 
less tionsiderable ; the genuineness of 18 is and it happened jtre tty often that in con- 
doubted, 24 are spiudous. Many have not sequence of some accidental interruption oi 
yet been printed, while others exist only in trivial oversight, an indaimltto or repot i- 
Latin, Syriac, Hebrew and Arabic transla- tion of the spoiled day, if not of the wJiolo 
tions. Por during the Middle Ago.s, down festival, would be ordered, lest the gods 
to the 16th eentmy, the authority of Galen should have any cause for anger, 
was, throughout the East and West, held, The different colU'gXa of the priests were 
especially by the Arabians, to be unassail- responsible for superintending the games, 
able. A prolific writer like Galen was prescribed in honour of their respective 
nadurally careless of his stjde. divinities. But in the case of festivities 

His writings .leave no branch, of medicine vowed by the State, this duty fell to the 
untouched. They comprise anatomy, physio- high magistrates ; at fh’st to "the consuls, 
iogy? pathology, pharmacology, and treat- afterwards (and almost exclusively) to the 
ment. ^ Among them should be mentioned the sediles, and after Augustus to the prtntors. 
following : On Anafo7nical Procedure, in. 9 The expenses were provided for by a cer- 
books ; On the Use of Parts of the Human tain sum of money paid over from the public 
Body (17 books); On the Parts Affected treasury to the giver of the games. Eor 
(0 books) ; On the Composition of Medicines the Ludi Romani, the greatest of all the 
(three works, including 26 books); On Me- festivals, this sum amounted, during the 
tJwd in Therapeutics {lA hooks). His book period pi-eceding the Punic wars, to about 
on medicine, a complete sketch of tliorapeu- £1,800. After this period it reached some 
tics, was immensely popular. He was also £3,000, and by 51 A.d. had risen to £8,750. 
the author of 18 books of commentaries on At the same time the givers of the games 
Hippocrates, whom he claimed as his mas- had to make larger supplementary contri- 
ter. These still survive. His books contain bxitions. The demands of the public were 
important notices on the history of philo- so extravagant that in course of time the 
Sophy, of which he professes his knowledge amount of this private expenditure increased 
and enthusiastic admiration. Some of his enormously, especially in the last century 
writings deal specially with this subject, b.c. Augustus, indeed, tried to check it; 
Galli. See Rhea. hut he was obliged to allow his prsetors to 

Galliis. See Cornelius, 2. spend three times as much on the games as 

G-ames. (1) Public. Among the Ptomans was paid for the public treasurjL Under the 
public games were intimately connected Empire many enactments were issued, to 
with religious worship. (Por the public restrict the expenditure on the games by 
games of the Greeks, see Isthmian, Nemean, la\v, but no permanent effect was produced. 
Olympian, Pythian Games.) The Homan Even after the 4th century a.d. the expense 
Ziic/'?, originally races, appear fii’st in the wor- I'ose to as large a sum as from ,£50,000 to 
ship of Mars and Corisus, the tutelary deities £150,000. The oldest games were those of 
of horses and mules. But it was also a very the circus, consisting mainly of horse-races 
ancient custom to celebrate ludi vOtlvl, or and chariot-races, with gymnastic contests, 
games vowed on special occasions, particu- to which others were added in course of 
larly in time of war. Such games. wei’e time, (/??ec Circus.) After 364 b.c. dram- 
usually vowed to Jupiter, the greatest deity atic representations were introduced from 
•of the Homans, These exceptional oelebra- Etruria. These were in 240 B.C., and ou- 
tions were so often repeated that they at wards, exchanged for regular theatrical 
length, pas.sed into regular annual festivals performances {see Livius Andronious). 
[ludi stall). The number of these games gra- Contests of gladiators, also from Etruria, 
■dually increased, and so did their duration, were fashionable after 264 B.C. But these 
At the end of the republican period there were only exhibited, during the republican 
were seven .sets of games, which occupied period, at funeral games, private and other 
65 days; in the middle of the 2nd century entertainments (see Gladiatoees). 

A.D. 135 days were given up to them, and The following regular festivities were 
in 354 A.D. as many as 175. In old times , introduced in the republican period, and 
the games only lasted part of the day ; but continued in existence until the latest 
they gradually began to take up the whole ’ times; (p' The Imdi Romani, These were 
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the oldest games of all, and were, in strict- societies, families, and individuals on special 
ness, celebrated in lionotir of Jupiter by occasions, such as those of birtJis, marriages, 
%dctorious generals at their triumphs ; hence or funerals. Sometimes the object would 
it was that they included, as a special be merely to please the public ; soineciines 
feature, a procession (pompa) from the to raise money. The giver of the enter- 
Capitol to the Circus ; a part of the perfor- tainment had, like the superintendent of 
mauce which .seems afterwards to have been the public games, the privilege of lictors 
embodied in the other games of the circns. and tlie toga prcetexta. Charges for ad- 
Originally they lasted only one da 3 ^ ; but mission were made or not accox'ding to tlie 
in course of time they absorbed more and occasion. But the admission to the public 
more time, till in the Ciceronian age they games was free, it being ahvajrs understood 
went oil for fifteen (September 4-19). After ; that special seats wei’e reserved for the 
the death of Caesar another day was added j magistrates, priests, senators, eqwdes, and- 
in his honour. After the introduction of | particular families and individuals, (See- 
theatrical performances, several days were ; Amphitheatre, Circus, Gladiatores, 
taken up with them. The eurule jediles ■ Sea-pights, Theatre, Wild Bp:asts.) 
were, in the republican period, responsible i Of social games the ancients, and espe- 
for the management. (2) Liuli pUhet. ] cially the Greeks, had plenty. The cottabus,. 
These originafry lasted one day, but after- ' so popular at Greek banquets, the games of 
W'ards fourteen, ITovember 4-17. They ball, of which both Greeks and Kiomans 
were given in the Circus Mdmvnms under ! were fond, and the games with dice, are 
the direction of the plebeian sediles, and ; described in separate articles, A game of 
early included dramatic entertainments, draughts (petteia) appears as early as 
(S) Ludi CercdlSSj given under the direc- ; Homer, and was said to have been the in- 
tion of the plebeian aidiles in honour of vention of Paliimedes. But we have no 
Ceres, the tutelary goddess of tlje p)lebs. ■ knowledge of its nature and rules, and have- 
The date was originally April 19, 
afterwards April 12-19. (4) Ludi 
Aj9oZZ'?wSre.s,or in honour of Apollo. 

These were introduced during the 
Second Punic War, and celebrated 

originally on July IS, continuing ^ Vj'S 

afterwards from July 6-13. On 

the last day only were there anj’- 

performances in the circus; the j} 

rest of the festival was given up / J/ ( Y 

to the drama. These were the only J ( T ‘ i \ 

games for which, in the republican \ ym II \ 

period, the prastor was i-esponsible. |===-" 

(5) Ludi MSgedenses, in honour of '' J 

the Magna Mater, introduced 204 

B.a. and held at first on April 4, (tl- 

afterwards from April 4-10. {See J 

Bhba.) Thej’ included perfor- W/| ,-im f '§ /I _TQ1 

mances both in the theatre and in k i HI Us ^ 

the circus. They v.^ere under the ! / / '1 fr" / n j 

management of the cnrule eediles, \, // V // W / 

and the same remark apjilies to (6) ^ J 

the Ludi FlOrdles^ from April 28 

to May B. {See Flora.) During * ^ 

the imperial period the number of (Vase painting, Paris; Ai-cJu ,?«£{. 3871,taf. 6t>, 3), 

permanent festivals was largely 

increased. The birthday of Augustus, for ■ very scanty information about the similar' 
instance (September 23), was regularly games played in later times. The game- 
celebrated with ludi circenses, and the ' of cities ”, seems to have resembled our- 
ludi Augusted^s (October 3-12) were in- chesS or draughts. The board was divided 
stituted in honour of his memory. into spaces, and movements made upon it 

Side by side with the public gaihes, with, stones ; ,the object being to get your 
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several ga'nies of tlic sort, among vehich the and, interpreting the wolf as niOi-ming 
ludv.s latnmcMlOruni.^ ov game a,! .soldiers, Danaus, they compelled Golanor to roTiro in 
Is io a certain extent known. This was a his favour. (Nee Banaus.) In tlioN£y^p/?fv,v 
ganio ot siege.^ The nion (calcfiU) were of yEschylit.s, Polasgus is king of Argos, 
divided into privates (mandrai) and officers Ho gives Banans a friendly welcnnio, and 
{I(drnnvs), and tlie ^object, was to take or to defends him against the sons of Jtlgy])tus. 
got your adversary’s stones in check. In But he is vanqnishod by them, retires from 
the luduH duudOc/in scrlpiOrum, or game of the sovereignty spontaneously in favour of 
12 lines, dice were used. The dice-boai'd the strangtir, and leaves the counti’y. 
was divided into 24 spaco.s by 12 parallel Gellius. (1) (huvus. See Annalists. 
linos intersected by a line at right angles, (2) Aldus. A Roman writer of the age 
Each side had 15 men, one set being black of the Autonines, about 130-170 a.d. After 
and the other white. Befoi'o each move receiving his education in rhetoric at Homo, 
tlie dice were thrown, and the move deter- he went to Athens, in his thirtieth year or 
mined by the number which turned up. thereabouts, to stud^*- philosophy. Here he 
A very favourite game was Odd and Even .saw much of Herodes Atti'eus. Besides 
(Gk. aiitasmos, Lat. lv.dv.rU pdr impur). studying philosophy, he spent, the long 
You held out so many fingers, and put winter nights in wide and various reading, 


game of siege. The men (calculi) were 
divided into privates (mandr'a-) and officers 
{latrnnv.'i), and tlie object was to take or to 
got your adversary’s stones in check. In 
the hidus duodveim scriutOrum, or a-ame of 


ot your adversary’s stones iu check. In But he is vanqnishod by them, retires fre 
le luduH duDdvc/in scrlpiOrum, or game of the sovereignty spontaneously in favour 
2 lines, dice were used. The dice-boai'd the strangtir, and leaves the countiw. 


was divided into 24 s})aco.s by 12 parallel 
linos intersected by a line at right angles. 
Each side had 15 men, one set being black 
and the other white. Befoi'o eacli move 
tlie dice were thrown, and the move detcr- 


so many coins, pobhl.es, or nuts in your 
hand, and made your adversary gue.ss 
whether the number was odd or even. 
The Homan chiklren, and indeed their 
elders, were very fond of various games 
with nuts. , 

Ganjmeda. See Hehe. 

Gaiij/^medes. The son of Tros, king of 
Bardania, brother of Hus aud Assar- 


which he took up again with ardour after 
his return to Italy. Erom the material thus 
collected he composed the twenty books 
of his Noctils Atticai, written in remem- 
brance of his days at Athens. One book, the 
eighth, is lost, and only the headings of the 
chapters remain. The remaining nineteen 
are a .series of excerpts, loosely strang 
together, from all kinds of Greek and Latin 


aciis. According to Homer he was carried authors, especially the ante-classical writers, 

away by the gods for his beauty, to be the They also contain a mass of information, 

cup-bearer of Zeus, and one of the immor- and a number of opinions orally delivered 

tals. In the later legend he is carried by contemporary scholars. The whole 

away by Zeus himself in the shape of an forms a valuable storehouse of notes on 

eagle, or by the eagle of Zeus. To make questions of hi.storical, antiquarian, and 

amends to his father, Zeu.s presented him literary interest. Gellins’ style is sober, 


eagle, or by the eagle of Zeus. To make 
amends to his father, Zeu.s presented him 
with four immortal lior.ses for his chariot, 
Gauymedes was afterwards regarded as the 
genius of the sources of the Nile, and the 
a,stronomers made him into the constellation 
Aquarius. The rape of Ganymede was 
represented in a group by the sculptor 
Leochares (see LEOciiAEEs), 

Gargilius Martialis flourished in the 
3rd century a.d. and was the author of a 
great work, based upon Greek and Latin 
sources, on agriculture and veterinaiy 
science. Considerable fragments remain, 
dealing with the treatment of cattle (De 
(Jura Bourn) and the medical uses of herbs 
and Iniit (McdieJna ex IJolSnbus et Ponies). 

Gelanor. A descendant of InSchus king 
of Ai’go.s. When Banans, likewise a de- 
scendant of Inachu-s, came to Argos, and 
laid claim to the sove^-eign power, the 
citizens were doubtful in whose favour 
they should decide. While they were 
hesitating, a wolf fell upon the cattle which 
were feeding before the city, and killed 


and, like that of an admirer of Eronto (see 
Eronto), full of archaic expressions. 

Gems (Gcmniai). The art of cutting 
precious stones w'as early learned by the 




* ATUEifE, BT ASI’ASlOa. THE “ STHOXZt ” SIByT3,SA, 
nV !!SOL03Sr. 

(Red jasper, in Vienna (Chalcedony, in. British 

Cabinet.) Mxtaeum Cabinet, no. la-iti.) 

Greeks from the Egyptians and Orientals, 
who had practised it from remote antiixa ifcy. 
The cuttings were originally only concave, 



the bull wlfo was defending them. The | and the gems set in rings and used as sea] 



into rise, it would seem, in the time of ter being mainly taken from mj'thology. 

Alexander die Great, and were used for or- Among the remaining Greek cameos an 

namout. For cameos precious stones of important place, both for size and beauty, 

vario'as colours wei'e used, especially the must be given to the Gonzaga Cameo in St. 

onyx. The layers of the stone were so Potersbnrg, This, it has been conjectnred, 

repre.sents the bust of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
Arsinoe, his sister and wife ; [but it 
/ \ \ niore probably comiuomorates Novo and 

'• \ / '''BwSW \ ^^grippina, fig. 7.] The largest and most 


GEMS FROM POMPEII. | 

(Naples Museum.) v 

treated, that the figures stood out bright on \j^ 

a dark ground. Mnesarchus of Samos, the 

father of the philosopher Pythagoras (about 

600 B.O.) is the oldest Greek jeAveller whose 

name has come down to us. In the 4th \v 

century B.C. the most celebrated master was ^ 

Pyrgdteles, the only artist whom Alexander 

the Great would allow to cut his likeness. (7) the go: 

In the nge of Augustus we hear of Dios- (Sardonyx o 

corides, who cut the emperor’s likeness on 

a stone which was used as a seal by the sue- splendid of 

ceeding Caesars. Tlie Etruscans and Eomans down from 

took up the art very early, but never attained Vienna (fig. 

the same perfection as the Greeks. groups and 


The fancy for making collections of beauti- 
ful gems arose as early as the 1st century 

B.O. The intaglios, or cut stones, have come ' (8) «=the gemma auous’xea, at vieexa. 
down to us in greater numbers than any of ' Augrustus and Livla receiving- Bmsus and Tiberin-i oti 
t liA ■rr'nrinmGntQ’nf T)i wbiVli pieir reUini from tlioU Vindelic and Uha’tian campaigti.e, 

tne monuments oi: ancient ai t. Uiio&e wxncu {Sardony.x of % strata, Sx a inebes, Vienna cabinet.) 

belonged to the advanced periods of style 

■pi'osent examples of the most beautiful ' Whole vessels were sometimes made of 
v/orJanauship, the most original composition, single stones, and adorned with reliefs 
and the most interesting subjects, the lat- • An instance is the Mantuan vase now at 


G-ENIUS QmmTA^. 








■ ■ . 


inches thick, ' and to this Genius the ninrnage bed wtih 
T he Jid, handle , sacred. A inau’.s birthday was naturaily 
jarallel lines of i the holiday of his attendant Gen ins, to 
hroe parts, the whom he otfei-ed incense, wine, garlands, 
1 ligures, ropre- | cakes, everjdhing in short hut bloody sacri- 
.esmophtM'a, in I fices, undinwho.se honour he gave iiiniscdf 
test and lowest ' up to pleasure and enjoyment, iror tlie 
owers, eai'.s of ! Genius wishes a man to ha ve pleasure in 
I other objects the life ho has given him. And so the 
) of DSmeter. Romans spoke of enjoying oneself as in- 
.netimes made dulging one’s Genius, and of rcminciation 
ost celebrated as spiting him. Men swore by their Genius 
Portland Vase a.s by their higher self, and %' the Genius 
.Tt.s height is of persons whom they loved and honoured, 
U'ial is a dark The ])hilosophors originated the idea of a 
. bea\itifnl re- man having two Genii, a good and a bad 
I (fig. 9). [See one; but in the popular belief the notion of 
the Genius was that of a good and foenoilcent 
being. ‘Families, societies, cities and peo- 
ple,s had their Genius as well as individuals. 
The Genius of the Roman people {Gemiun 
Publtcus, or Popfdi ROmCmi) stood in the 
^ forum, i-opresented in the form of a bearded 

. U man crowned with a diadem, a coniucoi>ia 

w in his right hand, and a sceptre in his left, 

annual sacrifice was offered to him on 
fke 9th October. Tinder the Empire the 
Genius of Augustus, the founder of the 
Einjnro, and of the reigning emperor, were 
i'-fy pxiblicly worshipped at the .same time, 

l/f Localities also, such as open spaces, streets, 

|i/ baths, and theatres, had their own Genii. 


s.iirii iiud lives on iji the /junf a fi or his ' ' ' '' 

death. Lares.) As a creative prin- . * ^aAiiPoCKAa-Es, aku snake as gekius lock 

ciplo, the Genixis is attached striotlj’' .speak- (Piftmed hrMiano,im.) 

ing, to the male sex only. In the case of These were usually represented under the 
women his place is taken by Juno, the form of snakes (see cut); and hence tlie 
personification of woman’s life. Thus, in common habit of keeping tame snakes, 
a liouso inhabited by a man and ins wife, Gennetae. This was the Athenian terra 
a Genius and a Juno are worshipped for the members of the 360 ancient families 
together. But in common parlance it was {(^rmwee), thirty of which made up one of 
usual to speak of the Genius of a house, the, -tiyelve of the four old Ionic 
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tribes. These families consisted of some 
Thirty house.s, who referi'ed their origin and 
name to a common ancestor, and ob.served 
a common worsliip, with special priests to 
superintend, it. The objects of this worship 
were ZeiTS Ilorkeios (the god of house ana 
home), Apollo Patrbos (the god of the family), 
the heros oi the family, and other tutelary 
deities. Supposing that a family worship 
I'ose 1.0 the dignity of a .state ceremony, the 
priestly office remained hereditary in the 
family {genna). If there were no nearer 
relations, the members of the genna had a 
law of inheritance which they observed 
among themselve.s. Maintained by these 
religious and legal tics, the gennce and the 
‘phratrue survived the old Ionic tribes, 
after the abolition of the latter by Cieis- 
thenes. The president of the genna super- 
intended the enrolment of new members into 
it at the feast of the AjxUurtd, the occasion 
on which the new members of the 
phratrice were also enrolled. {See Apa- 
TiiRiA.) A citizen who did not belong to a 
genna could only become member of one by 
adoption, and under certain conditions. 

Gens (Latin). A family (in the widest 
sense of the word) descended on the male 
line from a conmion ancestor, and therefore 
bearing a commen name. So long as the 
patricians were the only citizens with full 
rights, there could of course be no gent€s 
not patrician. The oldest gentes belonged 
to the tribes of the Latin Eamnes and the 
Sabine Titles. Besides these there were 
the gentea belonging to the Alban families, 
brought to Rome by King TnllusHostiiius; 
and embodied by the other gentes in the 
community as a third tribe, the Luc-eres. 
Those, the most ancient, were called gentes 
mdidres as distinguished from the gentes 
■nrinorcs, which included the plebeians whom 
Tarquiniiis Prisons raised to the rank of 
patricians. There were in later times in- 
stances of plebeian gentes being raised to 
patrician rank : but these became rarer and 
rarer, so that the number of patrician gentes 
was very much reduced. (During the last 
years of the Republic we hear of only 
fourteen still in existence, including thirty 
fdmtHcR (or families in the narrower sense). 
Many large gentes were divided into houses 
{sUrpSs) who had a common ct)gn(hnen in 
addition to the name of their gats ; thus 
the gens Cornelkt included the Cornelii \ 
Mal'hginenses^ Cornelii Cossi, Cornelii \ 
ScIiptdnBs^ Cornelii Ruflm^ Cornelii Len- \ 
fillip Cornelii Vdldbelld'^ Cornelii Cethegi^ j 
Cornelii Cinnee, Cornelii Sulim. Among ; 


j the plebeians, as among the patricians, the/ 
} famUia naturally develoxoed into a larger 
' oii'cle of relationship ; but genres in the old 
sense were not formed by the process. 
Though the iTiebeian had hi.s gentile name, 
and afterwards his cognomen, he had not 
v&sl n(e gentiUcniini. 

All gentiles or members of a gens had 
a right to its common projicrty, which in- 
cluded a common burial-place. They also 
had a testamenlary law of their own wliicli 
lasted on into the imperial period. When 
the member of a gens died without lieirs of 
his body, the next to inherit (as in the case- 
, of the plebeians) were the dgncitl, or gentiles 
on the male side, who could prove their 
relation.ship : failing these, the gentiles 
divided the inheritance. The existence of 
this law I'endered it, in old times, necessary 
to obtain the consensus of the whole gen& 
in cases of adoption and testamentai’y be- 
quest. Another consequence of it was, that 
it was the duty of the gentiles to provide a 
eftreitur for insane persons a.nd spendthrifts, 
and a guardian for minoi'S. 

Every gens had its meetings, at which 
resolutions wei’e passed binding its indi- 
vidual members in matters affecting the 
gens. It was a decree of the gens Manila, 
for in.stance, which forbade any one of its 
members to bear the promdmien Marcus.. 
As every f am ilia, whether patrician or 
lebeian, had certain sacrifices which it was 
ound to perform, so had every gens, as a 
larger or extended familia. All members 
of the gens were entitled, and indeed bound , 
to take part in the sacra gentilicia, or com- 
mon worship of the gens. These sacra 
ceased to exist with the extinction of a 
gens : and if a membei' of a gens left it, this 
right and duty also came to an end. It 
should be added that certain public religious- 
services were assigned to particular gentes, 
that of Hercfiles, for iiistanoe, to the gens 
Ptndrta. 

Geography. Geographical research anti 
literature took their rise, like histoi-ical 
literature, among the lonians of Asia Minor. 
Their extended commerce and their activity 
in founding colonies enlarged their geo- 
graphical horizon. The necessity wa.s thus 
felt of utilizing and registering the know- 
ledge already acquired for the purjTose of 
discovering the form and constitntio}i of 
the earth. The first attempt at sketching 
a jnap of the woi-H was made by AristagurfiK. 
of. Miletus about 550 B.O. His kinsman 
HScat®us, one of the writers called 
IsgCgrdphl, who flourished about fifty 
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years later, corrected and enlarged this 
nia].), and added a cominentuiy. {See 
L< >ociGK APHi.) This connaontary, of which 
01 dy iraginents are preserved in quotations, 
is the oldest pioce of purely geographical 
wj-iting in Greek. The geographical chap- 
ters in the history of Herodotus (ahout 
45U JB.c.j compensate us to a certain extent 
for the loss of this work, and of the other 
works of the Logof/raphi on histoiy and 
geography. But they only treat the easi.ern 
half of the known world. It became 
indeed, in the absence of a regular tradition 
of geographical science, a usual thing for 
historians to insert geographical disqitisi- 
tions Jnto their wm’ks. The writings of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Ctesias, Ephorus, 
Theoponipus, Tiinsnus, and others down to 
Polybius, afford example.s of this. 

The first purely g6o,^’aphical work which 
has come down to us in a complete state is 
the PerlplUs bearing the name of Scylax, 
written in the first part of the 4th century 
B.o. This is a description of the coast of 
the Mediterranean. About the same time 
the astronomer Eudoxus of Cnidus made a 
great advance in the theory of physical 
geography. He was the first who adduced 
mathematical proof of the spherical shape 
of the earth, which had been asserted before 
his time by Pythagoras. The division of 
the globe into five zones (two frigid, two 
temperate, and one torrid) is also due to him. 
About 330 n.o. Py-theas of Massilia explored 
towards the N.W, as far as the northern end 
of the British Islands and the coasts of the 
German Ocean. About the same time the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great opened 
up Asia as far as India to Greek research. 
Nearchns made a report of exceptional 
value on his coast voyage from the Indus 
to the Euphrates. All these discoveries 
were embodied, about 320 B.C. in a new 
map by Dicsearchus of Messana, a disciple 
of Aristotle. He was the first sjivant who 
treated physical geography in a scientifin 
manner. He assumed the existence of a 
southern hemisphere, and made an estimate 
of the earth's circumference, to which 
he gave the exaggerated measurement of 
40,000 miles. His map remained for a long 
time the standard work of the kind. The 
southern and eastern parts of India were still 
fui’rher opened out under Alexander’s suc- 
cessors, in consequence of the campaigns of 
the SeleuoidiB, and several journeys under- 
taken by ambassadors, among which that of 
Megastfignes should be mentioned. The 
commorcixal expeditions of the Ptolemies 


brought in fresh knowledge of the coasts 
of Arabia and E. Africa. 

The first man who arranged the mns.s of 
geographical materi.als hitherto collccled, 
into a re.ally scientific system, w'as Eratos- 
thenes of CyrenC (about '27r>- 175 B.O.). His 
materials he found in the rich colJectinus f»i' 
the. Alexandrian library. Aloxamlria being 
then the central point of tlie commerce of the 
W'-orld. He was fully equijqiecl for his task 
by his acquirements both in ])liysical science 
and mathematics, and in history and philo- 
logy, ^ Ho endeavoured for the first time 
to estimate the earth’s circumference by a 
measurement of degrees carried out over a 
space of 15 degrees of latitude. The im- 
perfection of his method brought out too 
large a quantity, 25,000 geographical miles. 
The name of Hipparchus of Xicm.a (about 
140 B.C.) marks a considerable advance. 
He may be called the founder of mathe- 
matical geography, as he a.pplied geogra- 
phical length and breadth to determine the 
position of places on the earth’s surface. 
He also superseded the rectangular and 
equidistant projection of parallels and 
meridians, hitherto used in maps, by a 
projection which, with few modifications, 
is identical with the one now in use. The 
parallels w^ere represented by segments of 
a circle, the meridians by .straight lines or 
curves, corresi^onding with the portion of 
surface to be repre.scuted, drawm at dis- 
tances corresponding to the actual distances 
on the siu’face of the globe. The estimate 
of the earth’s circumference which was 
accepted as corj'ect down to the 10th centtiry 
A.D., was that of Posidonius of x4.piimea 
(about 90 13 . 0 .). Taking as hi.s basis tlie 
measurement of the shortest distance from 
Alexandria to Rhodes, he brought out the 
result as 18,000 geographical miles, instead 
of 21,000 (or about 25,000 English miles.) 

Only fragments I'emaiu of the -writings 
of these geographers, and othor.s contera- 
porai’y with them. But wm possess the 
great work of Strabo of Amaseia, finished 
about 20" A. I)., the inost important monu- 
ment of descriptive geography and eth- 
nology which has come down from Greek 
antiquity. Thanks to the Roman conquest, 
he was in a position to give a more accu- 
rate descriptioii of the West than his 
predecessox's. Up to this time all that tli© 
Romans had done for geographical re- 
search was to open up Western Europe 
and Northei-n Africa to the Greek savants. 
An immense service was rendered to science 
■by Agrippa, under the direction of Augustus. 
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Pie mensurod and indicated on a map the 
diataiiee between the stations on the great 
uiilitavy roads and along the coasts of the 
Eainan empire, thus contributing enor- 
mously to our knowledge of ancient to- 
pography, and laying a foundation for our 
maps. These data formed the basis of a 
new map of the world, which w’as first set 
up in Rome. Kumerous copies were prob- 
ably taken for the larger cities of the 
empire, and smaller portable ones dis- 
tributed among the military and the ad- 
ministrating officials. It is probably upon 
copies of this kind that the TCibida Pciitin- 
geridna and the IthiSrarM are based. {See 
Peutinger ; Itineraria.) 

In the 1 St ce^itury a.d. much was added 
to geographical knowledge hy the expedi- 
tions of the Romans into the interior of 
North Africa and the North of Europe. 
The most important literary works of the 
Romans on geography belong to this period. 
These are (1) the compendium of Pomponius 
Mela ; (2) the geographical books of Pliny 
the Elder’s great encyclopedia, a dreary 
uncritical compilation, but the only represen- 
tative we have of a number of lost works ; 
(3) the GermCmta of Tacitus, an essay 
mainly of an ethnographical character. The 
last great contribution made to geographical 
science in antiquity is the work of the Alex- 
andrian astronomer Ptolemy (about 140 
A.D.), This consists mainly of lists of the 
places marked in the current maps which he 
makes his authorities, with their latitude 
and longitude. After Ptolemy, the geo- 
graphical literature of the Greeks and 
Romans alike has nothing to show but 
compilations and extracts. Towards the 
end of the 6th century, Stephanus of 
Byzantium compiled a dictionary of geo- 
graphy, ivhich is valuable for the quantity' 
of information taken from the older and 
lost writings which it embodies. The book 
of Pausanfas (about 175 A.D.) is valuable 
as bearing on tlie si)ecial topography of 
.Greece. ' . " ■ 

GeoniSri. In many Boric states, particu- 
larly in Syracuse, this term denoted the 
territorial aristocracy. But in Athens it 
was applied to the landed commonalty, dis- 
tinguished from the Eupdti’idcp.j or nobles, 
on the one side, and the DSmiurgl, or 
mechanics, on the other, 

Geoponicl. The ancient writers on api- 
culture : for instance (among the Greeks), 
the philosopher Bemociitils, and in later 
times, Xenophon, in his CScdnomtcm. No 
Either Greek works of the kind have come 


down to us, except the collection called 
Geoponica. This consists of twenty books, 
and contains extracts from writers of the 
most widely distant periods. The compilei- 
wasaBithyniaii, Cassia mis Bassus, who lived 
about the middle of the lOtli century a.d., 
and undertook the work at the snggesrion 
of the Empei’or Constantine VII, lie based 
it upon a collection of extracts made by a cer- 
tain Vindanids Anatdlids. Agriculture was 
held in high esteem by the Romans, and ihe 
subject was in consequence a favourite one 
with their men of letters. A number of 
their works on it have come down to us : 
the Ees RusUea of the eider Cato, a similar 
work by the encyclopgsdio scholar, Marcus 
Terentius Varro, the Georgies of Vergil, 
and after Christ the writings of Columella, 
Gargilius Martialis, and Palladius. The 
Georgies of Vergil are a poem: and one 
book of Columella is in verse. 

Germanicus Csesar. The son of Nero 
Claudius Brusus, adopted son of his uncle 
Tibei’ius, and grandson of Livia, the wife of 
Augustus. He was celebrated for his cam- 
paigns against the Germans. He was born 
15 B.c,, and died 19 a.d. Bistinguished as 
much for culture as for military accomplish- 
ments, he was an orator and author as well 
as a general. Ovid, who dedicated to him 
the 2nd edition of his Fasti, praises his 
poetry. His paraphrase of the Pheenomena 
of Aratus in 725 lines, and three fragments 
(246 lines) of a paraphrase of the same 
writer’s Prognostica, still survive. They 
are remarkable for knowledge, command of 
metre, and a pleasant style. The Phce.no- 
mena are dedicated to Tibeiius, and de- 
scribed by the author himself as the v^ork 
of a beginner. These poems used erro- 
neously to be attributed to Bomitian, who 
did not take the title of Germanicus until 
he was emperor. Three collections of 
scholia upon them, by no means without 
value, have also survived. 

Gerusia (council of old men, Geronfes). 
The supreme deliberative authority among 
the Spartans, according to the constitution 
of Lycurgus. It consisted of twenty-eight 
men of at least sixty years of age, called 
Gerontes, elected by the public assembly for 
life. The meetings of the Gcrusia were 
presided over by the two kings, who had 
the right of voting. The number of the 
council therefore amounted to thirty. It was 
their dutjf to deliberate beforehand on all 
important affairs of state, and prejiaro pre- 
liminary resolutions upon them, to be voted 
upon by the public assembly. They had 
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false jurisdiction in the case of all offences 
wiiich were prinislia'ble death, or loss of 
ciTii rights. They sat in judgment, if neces- 
sary, even on the kings, in later times asso- 
ciating the ephors Avith them in this func- 
tion. Their authority, like that of the 
kings, suffered considerable restriction at the 
hands of the ephors. They had a similar 
position in the Cretan constitution, accord- 
ing to Avhich only the members of the 
highest magistracy, called the Cosmoi, or 
regulators, could enter the council, and that 
after a blameless term of administration. 

Geryoii, or Ger^-ones. A giant with three 
bodies and powerfnl wings, the son of 
Chrysabr and Oallirrhoe. He dwelt in the 
island of Erytheia, lying in the ocean, in 
the extreme west ; and was the possessor of 
a herd of red cattle, watched by the shep- 
herd Eurytion, and a two-headed dog called 
Orthros. It was one of the twelve labours 
of Heracles to carry off these cattle, and 
after a violent contest to slay the pursuing 
Geryon with his arrows. 

GigantSs (Giants). In Homer the Gi- 
g antes are a wild and gigantic race of 
aborigines, kinsmen of the gods, as are the 
Cyclopes and Phseacians. With their king 
Eurymedon, they are destroyed for their 
wickedness. Hesiod makes them the sons 
of Gsea, sprung from the blood of the muti- 
lated Uranus. Neither Hesiod nor Homer 
knoAv anything of their struggle with the 
gods {Gigantomdc.hla), the story of which 
seems to be a reflexion of the myth of the 
Titans, and their contest with the gods, 
and to be associated with local legends. 
The two are often confused by later jDoets. 
The place of the contest was Phlegra, or 
the place of burning. Phlegra was always 
localized in volcanic regions. In the earlier 
stories it is on the Macedonian peninsula of 
Palleno ; and in later times on the Phle- 
grman plains in Campania between Oumi^ 
and Capua, or again at Tartessus in Spain. 
Led on by Alcjffjneus and Porphjnhon, they 
hurled rocks and burning trunks of trees 
agaiimt heaven . Biit the gods called Hcrricles 
to their assistance ; a propiiccA'' having warned 
them that they would be unable fo destroy 
the giants without the aid of a mortal. 
Heracles slew not only Alcyonens, but gave 
the others, whom the gods had struck down, 
their quietas with his arrows. As Ence-. 
Indus was flying, Athene threw the island 
of Sicily upon him . Polj’botes was buried 
by Poseidou under the island of Nisyros, a 
piece of the island of Cos, which Poseidon 
had broken off with his trident, with all 


the giants who had fled there. Besides: 
these, the following names are given among 
others : Agrios, EphTaltes, Pallas, Cl3“tuis, 
Eui'j’tos, .Hippoljdes, Tlioou. 

In the oldest works of art the Giants 
are represented in human form and armed 
with harness and spears. But in course o.f 
time their attributes became terrific, awful 
faces, long hanging hair and beard, the 
skins of wild animals for garments, trunks 
of trees and clubs for Aveapons. In the 
late.st representations, but not before, their- 
hodie.s end in t.Avo scaly snakes inst<.‘ad of 
feet {see cut). In the GigantOiJidehia of' 



«J!1ANT IN CONPiaCT Wl'l'H' A-IITBHISj 

Op. Giant to i-iKta ot PEBaAiit.riNE SctLi'-i-DiiES, iip;. 1. 

(Roman relief in Vatican Mnsoum.) 

Pergambs, the grandest representation of' 
the subject in antiquitj-:, Ave find a great 
variety of forms ; some quite human, others 
AAdth snakes’ feet and poAverfnl.Aviugs, other, s 
AAuth still bolder eombinatious of shape; 
some are naked, some clothed Avith, skins,, 
some fulh'- armed, and othei'S slinging stones. 
{See Pergamemk BcuLFruREs.) 

GlS.diat6res. The- .Latin name for the. 
combatants Avho fought each other - for life 
or death at the public- shoAvs.. They first, 
appear in Rome in 2G4 i-siC;, and only -at the 
celebrations of private funerals, oi'- in games 
giAmn in memory of a priAmte indiAudual. 
Entertainments of this kind Avere often pro- 
vided for in Avills. The custom,. like others, 
of the same kind, seems to haA’e come from 
Etruria,, where it AAms a smwival of the 
hunaan sacrifices formerly usual at funerals. 
T^se gladiatorial, contests soon became a 
very favourite form of. popular entertain- 
ment, and in the last century -of tlie republic- 
y?eim held to he an. esjcellent means of AAdn- 
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ning the favour of the populace at elections. 
Iiicleed, custom at length, imposed aa obli- 
■gatiori on some magistrates, for instance on 
"the ecdiles, to give gladiatorial games on 
their assumption of office ; and they would 
try to outbid each other in the number of 
contending couples -and in general expendi- 
ture- Erom Rome the fashion soon spread 
into tlie provinces. Campania was the part 
of Italy where it most prevailed. It was 
not, however, till the time of Domitian that 
qumstors designate were regularly com- 
pelled to give the great gladiatoidal ex- 
hibitions, which occupied ten days in the 
month of December. In the Western Em- 
pire they suiudved at least down to the be- 
ginning of the 5th century A.D. 

They were at first given in the forum, 
but afterwards generally in the amphi- 
theatres (sec Amphitheatre), and in the 
circus, if the exhibition was to be on a very 
large scale. The gladiators were sometimes 
condemned criminals; but it must be re- 
membered that originally Eoman citizens 
could not be sentenced to the arena, and it 
was not till later times that this punishment 
was extended to criminals of low condition. 
Sometimes they were prisoners of war, 
'slaves, or volunteers. Under the Empire it 
was not so uncommon, even in the upper 
classes, to volunteer as a gladiator. Some- 
times the step v/as the last refuge of a 
ruined man ; sometimes the emperor would 
force a man to it. These volunteers wei’e 
called aiifitorHU ( = bound over), to distin- 
guish them from the rest ; their pay was 
termed auctordmentum. Troops of gladia- 
tors were sometimes owmed Romans in 
good society, who often, towards the end. of 
the republican age, employed them in street- 
lights against their political opponents. 
Sometimes they were the property of 
speculators, who often cai'ried on at the 
same time the disreputable trade of a fenc- 
ing master {lunida). These men would 
hire out or sell their gladiators to persons 
who were giving their .shows, or would 
exhibit them for money to the public on 
ihoir own account. 

The gladiators were trained in special 
schools (Iridl). Under the Empire things 
went so iar that the empei-ors kept schools 
of their own nnder the su])ervision of pro- 
cfimtdrCs of equestrian rank. After Domi- 
tian’s time there were four of these' in 
Romo. A building for this purpose, large 
enough for a hundred gladiators, is preserved 
in .'Pompeii. To strengthen their muscles 
they were put on a very nourishing diet. 


Every style of fighting had its special pro- 
fe.ssor {doctor or md (jitter), and the gladiator 
was usually instructed only in one style. 
The novice (tiro) began with, fence-practice 
against a wooden stake, at first with light 
wooden, arms, but afterwards with weapons 
of full weight. 

If a man wore intending to give a shov/ 
of gladiators (muiMH glddlMorlmi) ho 
advertised it by notices (prdgrmnnidta) 
put up on the walls of houses, numerous 
copies of tliese being at the same time 
wddely distributed. These notices stated 
the date a.nd occasion of the sjiow, the 
name of the givtu' (ddttor), the number 
' of pairs of gladiatoi's, and rho difiereut 
kinds of combats. The performance began 
with a gala procession (pompa) of the 
gladiators to the arena and through it. 
Then came the testing of the weapons by 
the editor^ who, though he might be a 
private individual, had the right of v'eariug 
the insignia of a magistrate during the 
show. A preliminary skirmish or prOlusin, 
with wooden swords and darts, next took 
place, till the trumpets sounded, and the 
serious fighting began. This took place 
to the accompaniment of music in a space 
measured out by the fencing master. The 
gladiators sometimes fought, not in pairs, but 
in troops. The timid were driven on witli 
whips and red-hot irons. If a gladiator 
was wounded in single combat, he raised 
his fore-finger to imjjlore the mercy of the 
people, with whom, after the last years of 
the republic, the giver of the games usually 
left the decision. The sign of mercy 
(niissir)) was the waving of handkerchiefs : 
the clenched fist and downward thumb 
indicated that the combat wa.s to be fought 
out till death. Condemned criminals had 
no chance of mercy. The slain, or nearly 
slain, were carried on the biers which stood 
ready for them, to a particular door (porta 
Llbitlnensls), into a place where they were 
stripped There, if they had 

not actually expired, they were put to death. 
The victors received palms, with branches 
adorned with fillets. Under the Empire 
they sometimes got jireseuts of money as 
well. If a gladiator, by repeated proofs 
-of cleverness and braveiy, succeeded in 
gaining the favour of the people, he was, 
at the public request, presented with a kind 
of wooden rapier (rudis)^^ as a token that 
he was now free from all further service. 
In this case he was called rtuU&rius. 'This 

‘ The swords used by gladiators often resembled 
rapiers-; see fig. 1. 
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absolutely free man ; 
t again, be did so as 
accordingly claim a 

. in various styles, 

pairs^ of combatants were nsiially 
lot With the same, but with difierent 


uici not xnaice him an a 
but if he chose to fight 
a free man, and couTd { 
high remuneration. 

Gladiator, 


against the vetlarim, was armed in Gallic 
laslnon with helmet, sword and shield, and 
named after the figure of a fish {morynJ/los) 
winch adorned his helmet. The Samml 
or bannute, was so called after lus bainnito 
equipment, dfiiis consisted of a large shield 
(scrctiim), a sleeve of heather or metal on 


ATOKTAX HKf.JIETS AND SWOUIW. 

(From Pompoii.) 

‘IS ^ rising aliove the shonlc 

ns (.sa prdle, a greave on the left foot, a y 
helmet with crest and jilmne, and a 
harms I sword. The 27ir«a‘ or Thracian, woin 
his countrymen, a small round i 
<^ 0 'gger {sica) curved i 
^ sickle, or bent at right a 

iSa ’’tC^thf ™ 

for he 

had greaves on both V' ■':.~T-=S 
MUV legs. The hoplo- 
i-IJlJn machuH, or heavily ; 

r] armed gladiator, //NJA'F 
2 j.. a breastplate, ufft/VVl' 

^ well as visored 

iTA. helmet, and greaves. ^ 

In later times the RM 

place of the rctiarivs IJ L( f ! 

d, and j wa.s sometimes taken ' r/ [7 rl 

and a . by the laqnSaH.us, Ji U p 
leeve ; ! who wore the same 
rident light armour, but ~A;rr~— 

, tried , carried a kort 

7 , and i sword and. a noose ^ 
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round shield and spear (speculum), and a 
visored helmet without eyeholes, and 
charged each other in the darL 



{From the Amphitheatre* Pompeii.) 

Thei’e are many representations of gladia- 
torial combats in works of art, the most 
comprehensive of which is a large bas-relief 
in Pompeii. [Overbeok’s Pompeii^ figs. 
306-112 ; or Schreiber’s Bilderatlas^ I xxx 
figs. 2-8.] 

G-ladius. The Roman military sword, 

' which was attached to a shoulder-strap 
round the neck, or to the girdle round the 
waist. The common soldiers wore it on 
the right side ; the officers, having no shield 
like the common soldiers, on the left. It 
was a short, sharp, two-edged weapon, used 
more for thrusting than cutting. In the 
republican period it was only woim by 
magistrates when acting as military officers ; 
bnt under the Empire it was the emblem of 
imperial power, and. in conseqnence one of 
the insiijnia of the emperor and the com- 
manders nominated by him. After the 
introduction of the sword instead of the 
axe in executions, the ins gladil was the 
term, expressing the full criminal jurisdic- 
tion confexTed by the emperor on the pro- 
vincial governors. 

Glass (Gt. hf/cilds, Lat. vitrum). Glass 
was for a long time procured by the 
Greeks and Romans from Phcenicia and 
Egypt, where its manufacture had been 
carried on since very ancient times, and 
the art had reached an uncommon degree 
of perfection. The ancients produced glass- 
work of great beauiy, both in form and 
colours. In later times it was the manu- 
facturers of Alexandria whose reputation 
stood the highest. The ma'tiufaeturers 
carried on, down to the times of the later , 
Empire, a considerable export trade in 
coloured blown-glass and mosaics. ' It is 
uncertain whether the Greeks manufactured ■ 
their own glass in more ancient times-. It 
was certainly a very costly article down 
to the time of the Peloponnesian War, and 
only came into general use at a late period. 


In Italy the manu.l:acture of glass begaru 
at the commencement of the imperial period,, 
first in Campania and afterwards in Rome, 
where they were ambitious of surpassing 
the art of Alexandria. Prom Italy it spread 
to Gaul and Spain and the more distant 
provinces, and before long, glass cups, 
saucers, and bottles became an ordinary 
part of household furniture, The remains 
discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii 
show that glass windows were not unknown 
in the imperial age. The ancients were 
familiar with the manufacture of pure, 
white, transparent, crystal glass, which 
was much in request, as well as with the- 
art of colouring glass in evei-y tint. They 
could imitate every kind of stone, produce^ 
vaiying prismatic tints, and spread layers 
of different colours upon each other. The: 
art of cutting and polishing glass was very- 
advanced. Prom bits of glass, cut and 
polished, were made great numbei'S of mock 
pearls, or mock precious stones, and pastes,, 
which were worn, instead of real stones, in 
rings, cut in intaglio or relief. The most 
important productions of art were : (1) the 
vdsa dlcitreta. In these- cups the outer 
side was made of filigi-ee work, cut out of 
the hard mass. The outer network was of 
a diffei'ent colour from the ground, with 
which it was connected by nothing but slen- 
der glass stalks. (2) The vessels which exhi- 
bit reliefs of white opaque glass on a dark 
and transparent ground, like the celebrated 
Portland Vase (see Gems). Glass tablets, in- 
tended for mural decoration, were sometimes- 
ornamented with reliefs of this kind, 

Glance (Gkmke), also called Crensa. The 
daughter of Creon king of Corinth, who 
was betrothed to Jason, and slain out of 
jealousy by Medea by means of a poisoned: 
robe, (See Aegonauts-, conclusion.) 

Glancus (Glaukos). (1) A god of the- 
sea, therefore commonly called Pontids, who' 
possessed the gift of prophecy. Origi- 
nally a fisherman and diver of Anthedun in 
Bceotia, he once chanced to eat of a herb 
which he had seen fish feed on to refresh, 
themselves when tired. It drove him mad, 
and he threw himself* into the sea, on which 
he was changed into a sea-god by Oceanus' 
and Tethys. According to another story- 
he threw himself into the sea for love of 
the young sea-god Melxcertes, with whom 
he was sometimes identified. He was also 
said to have, been the. builder and the pilot 
of the Argo^ and to have been changed into 
a god in a wonderful way after the battle 
pf the ^ Argo.aau.ts w.ith the- Tyrrhenians. 



According to common belief ho visited all 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean 
every year, propliesyiug, and lamenting 
that he could not die. He, and the ISfereides 
with him, were said to Iiavo tittered oracles 
in Delos, The stories had mtich to tell of 
his loves, notably of those of Scylla and 
Circe. He was represented in tvorks of art 
as an old man with a fish’s tail, with sea- 
blue scales, long hair and heard, and breast 
covered with sea-weed and shells. 

(2) Son of the Cretan Minds and Pasi- 
phae. When playing in liis infancy he fell 
into a jar of honey, and was stifled. His 
father, after a vain search for him, was 
told, by the Curetes that only one person 
could find the child and bring him to life 
again. That was the man who should 
devise a suitable comparison for a cow in. : 
his herd, which became white, red, and 
black, alternately at intervals of four hours. 
The seers of the country being unable to 
solve the diffionlty, Minos called in the 
seer Polyidtis of Argos, the great-gi-ambson 
of Melampus. He read the riddle by com- 
paring the cow to a blackberry or mulberry, 
which is white, red, and black at various 
stages of its growth. The corp.se of the 
child he found by aid of the flight of a bird. 
Professing himself unable to revive the 
corpse, Minos, in anger, ordei'ed him to be 
shut tip with it in a vault. A snake crept 
up to the corpse, and Polyidus killed it : he 
then saw another snake revive its dead 
fellov/ by laying a herb upon it. With 
this herb he brought the dead child to life 
again. Finally Minos compelled him to 
teach the boy the art of prophecy. But 
on his return to Argos, Polyidus made the 
child spit into his mouth, which caused him 
to forget all that he had learned. 

(3) King of Corinth, son of Sisyphus and 
father of BellerophoiitSs. At the funeral 
game.s of Bellas in lolcus, ho was thrown 
and torn to pieces his own horso.s, which 
Aphrodite in her wrath had driven mad. 
His ghost was said to appear to the horses 
racing at the Isthmian games and terrify 
them. Pie was accordingly worshipped on 
the Isthmus, under the name of Taraxippos, 
or Terrifier of Horses. 

(4) Great-grandson of (3); grandson of 
Bellerophontes, and son of IlippiSlochus, 
prince of the Lycians. With his kinsman 
Sai'pedon, he was leader of the Lycian 
a.uxiliari6S of Priam, and met Diomedes in 
the mdlre. The two chieftains recognised 
each other as friends and guests of iheir 
gi-andfather 'Bellerophontes, and (Eneus, 

C. D. A. . • - . ' 


and exchanged armour, Glaacns parting 
with ]ii.s golden suit for the brazen, anus 
of Diomedes. When the Greek cntrcmcli- 
ments were stormed, G-laucus had readied 
the top of the wall when he was put to fligh.t 
by an arrow shot by Tencer. He protected 
Hector when wounded Iw .Achille.s; -witb, 
Apollo’s aid he avenged Sarpedon, and took 
a prominent part in the struggle for the 
body of Patrocins. Ho finally met his 
death at the hand of Ajax. 

Grljfcon. An Athenian artist, who pro- 
bably flourished in the 1st century B.c. 
He executed the famous colossal statue of 
the Farnese Het'cules, now at Naples {see 
Heracles). 

G-ttomon, The Greek term for the sun- 
dial, the use of which in Greece is said 
to date from Anaximenes or Anaximander 
(500 B.C.) The first sundial used in Home 
(soldr’tum) was brought there in 263 b.c. 
from Catana in Sicily, and set up in public. 
It was not, however, till 164 B.o, that one 
adapted to the latitude of Home was con- 
structed. From that time the use of sun- 
dials became so common throughout the 
empire, that it was assumed in legislation 
during the imperial period, and all private 
business was regulated by the hours marked 
on the dial. 

Gold and Ivory, Art of Working in. The 
Greeks had a peculiar process of making 
statues of their gods, in which the unclothed 
parts wore of ivory, the hair and raiment 
of gold. It was applied exclusively to- 
co.lossal statues, and was in special vogue^ 
in the 5th century B.C,, when Phxdias 
showed himself an unrivalled master in 
the art. A clay model was sawn into 
pieces, in correspondence with which the 
p.arts of the statue were composed of ivory 
plates, made by a process (now lost) of 
softening and extending the material This 
was done by sawing, scraping, and filing. 
The sejiarate pieces were then fastened witli 
isinglass on a solid nuclens of cla}’-, gypsum, 
or dried up wood. The next step was to- 
work over the surface of the ivory plates, 
to smooth over inequalities, and so on. 
Finally the gold portions, which had been 
finished separately, were laid on. Special- 
care was required to keep the pieces of 
ivory together. Oil was much used to knop- 
them in a state of preservation. The statue 
of Eetxs by Phidias at Olyinpfa was found . 

. fifty -df sixty years after it was fiaislied, 
to be in so dislocated a state that a com- 
plete restoration was necessary [Pansahias. 
v UilOj iy 31§G]. 
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Grorgias. (1) A Greek sophist and 
rlietorician, a native of Leontini in Sicily. 
In 427 H.G,, wiicu already advanced iii 
^/ears, ho came to Athens on an embassy 
from his native city, to implore aid against 
the Syracnsans, Tiie finished style of bis 
speaking excited, general admiration. He 
was successful in the object of his mission, 
and innnodiately returned home. But he 
soon came hack to Athena, which he made 
his headquarters, travelling through Greece, 
like the otlier Sophists, and winning much 
popularity and emolument from a large 
numljor of disciples. He survived Socrates, 
who died in 3U9, and ended his days at 
Ijkrissa in Tliessaiy in his hundredth year. 

His philosophy was a nihilistic system, 
which ha summed up in three propo.sitions : 
(a) nothing exists ; (&) if anything existed, 
it could not be known; (c) did anything 
exist, and could it be known, it could not 
be communicated. He declined to assume 
the name of Sophist, preferring that of 
rhetorician. .He professed to teach not 
virtue, but the art of persuasion ; in other 
words, to give his disciples such absolute 
readiness in speaking, that they should be 
able to convince their hearers independently 
of any knowledge of the subject. He did 
not found his instruction on any definite 
rhetorical system, but gave his pupils 
standard passages of literature to learn by 
art and imitate, practising them in the 
application of rhetorical figures. He ap- 
peared in person, on various occasions, at 
Delphi, Olympia, and Athens, with model 
speeches which he afterwards published. It 
must not be forgotten that it was Gorgias 
who transplanted rhetoric to Greece, its 
proper soil, and tvho helped to diffuse the 
Attic dialect as the literary language of 
jmose. Two highly idietorical exercises, 
the genuineness of which is doubtful, have 
come down to us under his name, — the 
Enc.otmnm of Helen, and the Defence of 
FaldmedBs against the charge of high 
treason brought against him by Odysseus. 

(2) A Greek rhetorician of the second 
half of the 1st century b.c. He was tutor 
to the younger Cicero, and was the author 
of a treatise on the figures of speech, which 
is in part preserved in a Latin par-aphrase 
by Ratilius Ltipus. RuTiLTus Lupus.) 

Gorge (Gorgons). Homer makes mention 
of the terrible head of the Goi’gon, a for- 
midable monster. This head is a terror in 
Hades, and in the segis or breastplate of 
2eus, Hesiod speaks of thx*ee' GorgOns'; 
SthSno (the mighty), Buryale (the wide- 


wandering), and Medusa (the queen). They 
are the daughters of the aged sea-god 
Phorcys and I\etb, and sisters of the Graioe 
{see GRAiiJc). They dwell on the farthest 
shore of Ocean, in the neighbourhood of 
Right and of the liesperldes. They are 
awful beings, with hair and girdles of 
snakes, whose look turns the beholder to 
stone. They are also often represented 
with golden wings, brazen claws, and 
enormous teeth. Medusa is mortal, but 
the other two immortal. When Perseus 
cuts off’ Medusa’s head, Chry-saor and the 
winged hoi'se Pegasus, with whom she ivas 
with child by Poseidon, spring forth from 
the streaming blood. The head was given 
by Perseus to Athene, who set it in her 
shield. Heracles received a look of the 
hair from Athene as a present. When en- 
deavouring to persuade Cephaius of Tegea 
to take part in his exiieditioii against 
HippocoQn of Sparta, the king represented 
that lie feared an attack from his enemies 
the Argives in Heracles’ absence. Heracles 
accordingly gave to Sterope, the daughter 
of Cephaius, the lock of Medusa’s hair in 
a brazen urn, bidding her, in case the enemy 
approached, to avert her head and hold it 
three times over the walls, for the mere 
aspect of it xvould turn the enemy to flight, 
In consequence of the belief in this powei’ 
of tlie Gorgon’s head, or Gorgdneidn, to 
paralyse and terrif}’- an enemy, the Greeks 
carved images of it in its most terrifying 
forms, not only on armour of all sorts, 



(1) ARCHAIU HKAD UF MKDIISA. (C^.ScUI.in’lJRK, llg. 1). 

(Aniefixum of term-eotta, found S.j!!. of Partlienon, I'aliiJ, 
published in colours by Ros.s, At'ch. Av.fs. I vii.) 

especialfy shield.s and breastplates, but a,] so 
on walls and gates (sec fig. 1). Thus, on 
the south wall of the Athenian Acropoli.s, a 
large gilded Gorgoneion wa.s .set on an w.gis 
[Pausanias, i 21 § 4]. In the popular belief 
the Goi-gon’s head was also a means of pro- 
tection against all enchantment, whether 
of word or act, and we thus find it through- 
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■■ont Greek history employed as a powerful Adoption, Heiresses, Jilarriago and Livors-.e, 
anmlot, and often carved^ wdth graceful and incidentally aiford innoii iafoianation 

settings on decorative furniture and costly on the slave system, the teimro of land iuid 

ornaments. But the Greek artists, with property, the oi-gani;^ntion of the oonris, 

their native sense of beauty, knew, even in and other matters of interest. Its chief 

tliecase of the Gorgon, how to give adequate value is perhaps as tlii-owing light ujinn 

e.vpression to the idea which lay at the root the laws of the earlier .Alheuian legislators, 

■of the story, ^ The story said that Medusa The inscription is probabl}’ to bo dated a 

bad been a fair maiden, whose luxuriant few years before 4W.) n.c,] — C. A. M, Pond, 

liair had been turned by Athene into snakes Graise, u;. the gray-liaired women, were, 
in revenge for the desecration of her sane- in Giuek mytholog}’’, the protectresses of the 

tuary. Accordingly the head of Medusa is Gorgons, and, like them, the daughters of 

I'epresented in works of art with a counte- Ketd and Pliorcys, the aged god of rhe seas, 

nance of touching beauty, and a wealth of Hesiod knows of only two, Pophrijdu and 

hair wreathed with snakes. The face was Enyd ; the later story adds a thiivl, Deino. 

imagined as itself in the stillness of death, Their veiy names suggest panic and terror, 

.and thus bearing the power to turn the .Born with gray hair, and having only one 

eye and tooth bet-weeii them, which they 
from one to the other, they are the very 
personifications of old age. Perseus found 
them of their tooth. Tlioir 
dwelling-place was in the boundary of the 
Gorgonian plain at the farthest end of Libya, 
where no sun or moon ever shone. 

GrammSvteus. The Greek word for a writer, 
""" j secretary, or clerk. At Athens the officials 

had numerous clerks attached to them, who 
J/W were paid hy tlie state and belonged to the 

I poorer class of citizens. But there were 

1 several higher officials who boro the title 

of Grammateus. The Boule or senate, for 
(2) KONOANiNi .MKDusA. iiistaiice, cliose one of its members by show 

(Miini<ih, Gi.vptothok.) of hands to be its clerk or secretary for one 

year. His duty was to Iceep the archives 
.living to stone. The most beautiful sur- of the senate. So, too, a secretary was 
viving instance of this conception is the chosen bj' lot from the wliole number of 
liondanini Medusa now at Munich (fig, 2). senators for each piytanj'-, to draft all reso- 
Gortyn, Law of. [An archaic Greek in- lutions of the senate. {See Peytany.) 
■scription discovered in 1 884 by Halbherr, in His name is therefoj’e generally given in 
the bed of a mill-stream at Hagios Deka in tlie decrees next to that of the president 
Crete, the site of the Greek city of Gortyn. and the proposer of the decree. The name 
After many difficulties, the wdiole of it w’as of the grammataus of the fii’st prytany 
copied and published at the end of the year, was also given with that of the arr.hdn, 
It was found to be inscribed in 12 columns as a means of marking the year with more 
on the inside wall of a cii’cular building accuracy. At the meetings of the Eeclesia 
about 100 feet ill diameter, which was a clerk, elected by the people, had to read 
probably a theatre, and covers a space of out the necessary documents. The office 
about 30 feet in length, to a height of of the anttgrdpheia, or checking clerks, W'-as 
between 5 and 6 feet from the ground, of still greater importance. The anti- 
The lines are written alternately from left grapheus of the senate, elected at first by 
to right and from light to left. Two frag- show of hands, but afterwards by lot, had 
meiits of it had been discovered before, one to take account of all business affecting tbe 
of them being in the Louvre at Paris, and linanoial administration. The antigraphem 
with the addition of these fragments the of the administration had to make out, and 
inscription was found to be practically lay before the public, a general state}nont 
complete. It contains a collection of laws of income and expenditure, and exei'cised 
regulating the private i-elations of the in- a certain amount of control over all finan- 
habitants of Gortyn. These laws deal cial officials. In the .^Etolian and Achmari 
chiefly with such subjects as Inheritance, ■ federations the grammateus was the high- 
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CBt officer of tlio League after the strdtPgl 
and hq^parcM. 

Granimatiea [sometimes rendered in Latin 
hy liiteratum]. 

1. Greece. The term grammatical in 
the scientific sense, included, in antiquity, 
all the philological disciplines, grammar 
proper, lexicography, prosody, the lower and 
higher criticism, antiquities, everything, in 
short, necessary to the understanding and 
explanation of grammdta, or the treasures 
of literature, whether their form or their 
matter he in question. It was first de- 
veloped into a special science during the 
Alexandrian age, in Alexandria and Per- 
gamon, where the great libraries gave 
ample opportunity for philological studies 
on the scale above indicated. It was the 
restoration of the text of the Homeric 
poems, and the explanation of their words 
and contents, that primarily exercised ^ 
the wits of the scholars. Hesiod, the lyric | 
poets, the dramatists, and certain prose 
writers next engaged their attention. The 
progress and development of philology is 
marked by the names of Zenodotus (about 
280 B.C.), Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(260-183), and Aristarchus (about 170), 
the three chief representatives of the Ale.x- 
andrian school. To these must be added 
Crates (about 160), the head of the school 
of Pergamon, and the opponent of the j 
Alexand^rians. The name of Aristarchus i 
represents the highest point of philological ' 
leaiming and criticism in antiquity. He i 
was the founder of the celebrated school of 
the Aristarcheans, which continued to exist ! 
and to maintain an uninterrupted tradition, ' 
down to the first century of the imperial ■ 
age. His disciple Dionysius Thrax wrote ' 
the oldest manual of grammar that we pos- i 
sess. By far the most celebrated of the later i 
Aristarcheans was Didymus, born about ■ 
68 B.c. His writings are the chief founda- 
tion of the Byzantine collections of scholia. 

The science of grammatica gradually 
narj’owed its scope till it confined itself 
to grammar in the restricted sense of the 
word, namely, accidence and syntax, com- 
bined with lexical researches into the 
dialects, and into the usages of special 
periods of literature, and special groups of 
authors. The most eminent scholars of the 
F^mpire are Apollonius Dyscolus (about 
150 A.D.), who endeavoured to reduce the' 
whole of empirical grammar to a system, 
and his son, JSlius Herodianus, a still more ■ 
important personage. The m'itings of the 
latter form one of the chief authorities of 


the later gi’amraarians, such as Arcadins;. 
The lexical writings of the earlier scholai's- 
were often veiy comprehensive, and have 
only survived in fragments, or in later 
extracts, such as that of Hesjmhiiis. They 
had consisted mainly in collections ol 
glosses, or strange and antiquated expres- 
sions. But in the 2nd century a.d. the 
influence of the reviving sophistic litera- 
ture and education turned tlte attention of 
lexicographers to the usage of the Attic 
writers. This tendency is represented in 
the surviving works of Pollux, Harpoonltion, 
and others. To the same period belongs 
Hephsestion’s manual of prosody, which is 
the only complete treatise on this subject, 
Athenaius, at the beginning of the 3rd 
century, wrote a -vvork (the Dcipn6s6phista>) 
of inestimable value to the student of anti- 
quities. Longinus, who died 273 a.d,, may 
be regarded as the last considei’able scholar 
of the ancient world. The later gram- 
marians restricted themselves to compiling 
extracts from the works of earlier ages. 

(2) Rome. After the middle of the 2nd 
century B.c., a lively interest in the history 
of literature and the study of language 
arose in Home, It had been excited by the 
lectures on Greek authors given by Crates 
dTiring his sojourn in Home as ambassador 
(b.c. 159), Not only -writers of repute, such 
as Accius and Lncilius, but men like .^lins 
Stilo, a member of the equestrian order, 
who was actively engaged in public life, took 
up these studies -Nvitli eagerness. What was 
afterwards known of the primitive Latin 
language we owe mainly to Jillms Stilo. He 
was the master of the great encyclopaedist 
Marcus Terentius 'Varro, Cicero’s contem- 
porary. This great scholar left his mark on 
every department of philological research, 
and his writings were the storehouse from 
which the following generations mainly drew 
their information. Besides 'VaxTO, other men 
of mark occupied them.selres with gram- 
matical study in the Ciceronian age, notably 
Nigi’dins Figillus. Julius CfBsar was the 
author of a treatise on accidence. There 
were numerous scholars in the Augustan 
age, among whom Verrlus Flaccus oriel 
Hyginus deserve especial notice. In the 1st 
century a.d. -^ve have Hemmius Palasnioii, 
Asconrus Pedianus, 'Valerius Prubus, and 
the elder Pliny. It was Hemmius Pakeraon 
who, is mainly responsible for having made 
Vergil the centre of scholastic instruction 
for the Latin world, as Homer was for -the 
Greek. During the 2nd centaiw, under 
Hadrian . and the Antonines, we notice a 




GRAMMATIOaS GYMNASIUM. 


xevived interest^ in the oldei* literature, witli much talent in an ovon and classicai 
Tliis period is distinguished by the names style, but with considerable dryness in 
of Suetonius, Terentitis Scaurixs, and Aulus many parts, Crrattius has been styled 
Gellins. Suetonius aspired to the many- Falismis becau.se, in one jjassage, he ap- 
■sidod learning of Varro, and, like Varro, parently indicates that the Palisci were his 
was much quoted by later writers. countrymen. 

Alter this time the grammarians tend Groma, The measuring instrunioiit used 
-more and more to confine their studies to by land surveyors, wlio were called Grornd- 
points of language, to abandon independent tlcl, from it, *S'tv; Agrimensores, 
research, and to depend on the labours Gustatio, Ncc Meals. 

<ol their predecessors. The chief value of Gyaaikonitis, Nee House. 

■their writings consists in the fact that they Gymnasiarchia, See Leitourgia (2). 
have preserved, some fragments of ancient Gymnasium (Gr, G?/mnasv'd7i). The Greek 
learning. Their extracts are usually made name for the place where the jmutha who 
for school purposes, and put together in had. already passed through the pcihvHtra 
■artes, or manuals of accidence, orthography, performed their gyjnnastic exercises. (See 
prosody, ^and metre. Such are the books of PaIiJESTRA.) Such was the importance 
.MfiriusVictorinus, Doniitus, Servius, Chari- which the Greeks attached to phj'sical 
SI us, Diomedes, who are all assigned to the training, that no city in G reece proper , 
4th century a.d. Nonius Marcellus belongs and no Greek colony, was without its 
to the same period. He is the author of a gymnasium. There were several in the 
work {De Compendiosci Docirtnd) which, larger cities. Athens, for instance, in the 
though drearj’- and uncritical, is invaluable time of its greatness, possessed three, all 
■for the stores of old Latin which it has situated outside the city, the Acctdeniia, 
preserved. The 6th century i.s marked by the Lycceum, and the Cpnosargds. In later 
the name of Priscian, We may further times there were even more. It was in the 
notice Terentianus Maurus, the author of gymnasia that the ep'hehl went through the 
a versified treatise on metre in the 3rd two yeax’s’ course of exercises which were 
■century; Macroblus, who in the 5th cen- to fiit them for military service, 
tury composed a miscellany of antiquities The simplest form of a gymnasmm. was 
called Sciturnalta; and Isidoi-e, Bishop of that of a court surrounded by columns 
Seville, in the 7 th century, whose 1 

"OrlginSs is the last work founded 

on^a real study of ancient autho- ^ IT^ana U & si » 

GrammMicus (Gr. Orammdti- p ^ pi^ 

Grammatistes. See Education. ; g ^ _ i i, p 4 

Granins Llciniftnus, A Eoman P 

'historian, who probably flourished !“SL JLseelsC. ^ M 

in the 2nd century A.D, He was ; l|[ H 1 3 

the author of a work compiled iJi £ ^ A ^ 

the style of anndles, ending with | ^ ^ i It ^ ^ 

the death of Cmsar. Some con- ‘“L J^i r ^ 1 i®|i 2 

siclorable fragments have been j | fessiBil i f 3 

found in modern times of books afi^gni A si 

:28-36, covering the histor}?- of the p J B 1 gA 

•years 16B-78 b.c. IT I r 

Graphe. See Judicial Peoce- 
.‘DURE, 

GratiSB,or Graces. NccOharites. 

Gratins [better Grattlus] Palis- 
cits, A Eoman poet, contemporary 
■with Ovid. He was the author of 
..a poem on the chase 

•of which only the first book has been {pBnst.ylWn), This served for the exercises 
preserved, and that mutilated towards the in leaping and running. Covered spaces 
■close. The fragment consists of some 535 were attached for wrestling. Owing bo the 
ihexametersj in which the subject is treated ' great variety of gymnastic exercises, and 


A. roTfcico, 

B, Palmsiya. 
0 . PvJiebeion. 
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the increasing inciination of grown men to 
look on at them and take part in them, the 
gymnasia, often, adorned with beantiful 
sculptures, grew in extent and splendour of 
equipment. {Bee cut.) 

The great court comprised a number of 
spaces serving a variety of piu'po.ses: for 
instance, the Sphebeion, or hall where the 
epkebi practised, rooms for dressing and 
anointing, sanding or dusting the body, 
cold-water baths and dry sudUtQria, spaces 
for playing at ball, open and covered pas- 
sages for running, wrestling, or walking. 
Attached to the colonnades on the outside 
were semicircular niches, furnished with 
stone seats, called exedree. In these philo- 
sophers and rhetoricians would sit and talk 
with their disciples. A stddwn, with a 
space for spectators to look on, and walks 
planted with trees, were often attached to 
the gyinnasium. The whole was under the 
superintendence of a gymnasiarchos. The 
conduct of the youths was under the super- 
vision of sophronistce. At Athens these 
officers were ten in number, and elected 
annually. The exercises were directed by 
the gymnastce. For similar arrangements 
under the Roman empire see TnERMiE. 

Gymnastics. I Grecian. The art of 
physical exercises, so called because the 
Greeks practised them unclothed (gymnos). 
Various exercises of the kind, carried on in 
view of contests on festive occasions, are men- 
tioned as early as Homer. After the Homeric 
time they were, at all periods, widely prac- 
tised among the Greeks, and more so after 
they were legally prescribed as part of 
the regular educational course, especially at 
Athens and Sparta. They were, moreover, 
actively encouraged by the great national 
games, particularly the Olympian games, of 
which they formed the chief part. Heracles 
and Hermes were the tutelary gods of 
gymnastics, which attained in Athens thtiir 
highest and most varied development. The 
object of the art was to develop the body 
harmoniously in health, activity, and beauty. 
Boys went through certain preliminary- 
stages of gymnastics in the palcestrm, and 
carried on their further training to perfec- 
tion in the gymnasia. {Bee Gymnasium^) 

The different kinds of exercises were as | 
follows; (1) Running or stddwn). ! 
This was the oldest of all, and for a long ' 
time the only one practised in the public 'i 
games. In later times, indeed, it stood at - 
the head of the list. The course was either ; 
single {stadion, nearly the eighth of a mile), , 
or double (dtaul6.s). The runner was some- : 


times equipped with helmet a.nd greaves, 
but in later times only witli the latter. The 
hardest of all was the long course or 
ddlichos. Tins was a distance o.f 24- stadia, 
between two and three English miles, which 
had to be run without stopping. 

(2) .Leapi,ug {h(dnid). This included 
the high and wide jump, and jump'irig dovvai- 
wards. To strengthen the power of spring 
and secure the equilibrium of the body,, 
especially in leaping downwards, it was 
common to use pieces of iron called Jialteres, 
not unlike our dumb-bells, 

(.6) Wrestling {pale). This was the 
piece de resistance of the Greek gjunnastic. 
The combatants were allowed certain tricks 
which are now forbidden, as throttling,, 
pushing, and twisting the fingers. Standing 
upright, each wrestler tried to throw tlitj’ 
other down, and if one of them was thrown 
thrice, he was regarded as beaten, unless 
the contest was continued on the ground. 
In this case the one who was thrown tried 
to get up, while the other tried to hinder 
him, until he owned himself vanquished. 

Before ail gymnastic exercises the body 
was well rubbed with oil to make the 
limbs supple. But before wrestling it was- 
also sprinkled with dust, partly to affordi 
a firm hold, jDartly to prevent excessive- 
perspiration. 

(4) Discobulia, or throwing the discus.. 
{See Discus.) 

(5) Throwing the javelin {ukontismos).. 


( 1 ) * MKTHOa OF OISCHAUGIJSfi THB JAVELIN WITIf 
THE AID OP AN mnmentum, ok xiiong. 

(Vase in -Britisli Museum : Rev. Arch., ISGO, ii 211.) 

Tliese five exercises together formed the 
pentathlon, or set of five, in which no one 
was accounted victorious who had not con- 
quered in all. Besides these there was 
(6) The dangerous game of boxing {py^c, 
pygme). In this the combatants struck out 
with each hand alternately, their hands- 
.being bound round with -thongs so as to leave- 
fingers and thumb free to form a clou died, 
fist (see engraving). Athletes often fitted 
■the thongs with strips of sharp and hardened 
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leather, or Avitli_ nails and leaden knobs. 
The hiow was directed a^^aiiist the npper 
part oi' the body, head, aiid face. 



(7) The PancmfMn was a combination 
of boxing and wrestling, but nothing was 
worn on the hands, and the blow was 
delivered, not with the clenched fist, but 
with the fingers bent. This exercise was 
not introduced into the public games until | 
650 B.c. Indeed, the two latter exercises ! 
were generally confined to the professional ' 
athletes. {Sw Athletes.) In Sparta they ^ 
were not practised at all. 

11 Roman. Among the Romans from 
the oldest times until the impeiual period, 
the youths used to assemble for exercises in 
the Campus Martins, the object of the exer- 
cises being exclusively to prepare tliem for 
military service. {Sec Education.) The 
(irreek gymnastic was not introduced at 
Rome until the decline of Roman tradition 
bad set in, and professional athleticism had 


Hades (originally A'icUs or AMoneiis., i.e. 
“ the Invisible ”). In Greek mythology, 
the son of Cronus and Rhea, who received 
the dominion of the lower world at the 
division of the universe after the fall .of 
Cronus, his brothers, Zeus and Phseidon, 
being made lords respectively of the sky and 
sea. 'With his queen Persephone he hold 
sway over the other powers of the infernal 
regio.ns, and over the ghosts , of -the' dead, 


HADES. 

become fashionable. Thu Roman sense of 
propriety was otfendod by the Grfte.k practic.o 
of exorcising unclothed, and the only game 
which they really adopted was that of 
throudiig the d'/6‘<'?is. 

GyiunetaD G'toops without defensive ar- 
monrh A name for the different sorts? of 
sharpshooters omployed in tho Greek arnuo.s 
after the Persian 'W ars, in place of the light- 
armed slaves. It was? only after the expo- 
dition of the Ten Thousand that they eamo 
to form an essential part of a Greeic army. 
They were generally recruited from the 
barbarous nsitions who wore specially dis- 
tinguished in the use of particular missiles. 
The archers (foa'dtm), for instance, were 
generally Cretans, the slinger.s {sphmdimetw) 
Rhodians and. Tliessalians, while the javelin 
men {akoiiUstcc) were taken from the semi- 
Hellenic iiopulations in the west of Greece, 
notably the jEtolians and Acaruanians. 
The common characteristic of all these 
troops was the absence of all defensive 
weapons. It was among the Lacedemonians 
that they were introduced latest. Alexan- 
der the Great had a corps of 2,O0O of them, 
with which he opened his campaign against 
the Persians. Half of these were spear- 
men, taken from tho AgrtanI, in the moun- 
tains of northern Macedonia ; the other half 
archers, from the lowest class of the Mace- 
donian population. 

GyinnSpaidia. A great festival held at 
Sparta from the Gth to the 10th of July. 
It was an exhibition of- all kinds of ac- 
complishments in gymnastics, music, and 
dancing, given by 'boys, youths, and men 
for the benefit of the citizens and of the 
numerous strangers who flocked to Sparta 
for the occasion, and were hospitably enter- 
tained there. Eestal hymns were written 
for the occasion, in honour not only of tlie 
gods but of brave citizens, notably those 
who had fallen a.t Thyrea, and later at 
Thermupylffi. 


The symbol of his invisible empire was the 
helmet that made men invisible. This was 
given to him by the Cyclopes to aid him 
in the battle of the gods with the Giants. 
Originally he was, to all appearance, con- 
.eeived. as bringing down tlie dead himself 
to the lower world in Ins chariot, or as 
'driving them down with his staff; but in. 
the later belief, the office of conductor of 
souls?.^- belonged to Hermes. Plades is tlie 
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enemy of all life, heartless and inexorable, 
and hated, accordingly, by gods and men. 
Sacrifice and prayer are of no avail with 
him, and he is therefore only worshipped 
on exceptional occasions. But, like Perse- 
phone, he was sometimes represented in a 
milder light, being called Pluto, or the 
giver of wealth. This because it is from 
the depths of the earth that corn and its 
attendant blessings are produced. As old 
as Hesiod is the advice to the plougher to 
call upon the Zeus of the lower world, as 
well as upon Demeter. 


' its wide doors, was in the dark depths of 
j the earth. In the Odyssey, its entrance and 
outer court are on the western side of the 
river Oceanns, in the ground sacred to 
Persephone, with its grove of barren wil- 
lows and poplars. Here is the abode of the 
Cimmerians, veiled in darkness and cloud, 
where the sun never shines. The .soil of 
this court, and indeed of the lower world in, 
general, is a meadow of asphodel, an unattrac- 
tive weed of dreary aspect usually planted 
on graves. The actual abode of the subter- 
ranean powers is Erebos, or the impenetrable 
darkness. In later times entrances to the 
lower world were imagined in other places 
where there were cavernous hollows which 
; looked as if they led into the bowels of the 
' earth. Such places were Hermione and the 
promontory of Tmnaruin in the Peloponnese, 
Heraclea on the Euxine, and Cumae in Italy, 
w^here the mythical Cimmerii were also 
localized. The lower world of Homer is 
intersected by great rivers, the Styx, the 
Acheron (river of woe), Cdcytus (river of 
cries), a branch of the Styx, Phlegethon and 
Pyriphlegeth5n (rivers of fire). The last 
two unite and join the waters of the 
Acheron. In tlae post-Homeric legend, 
these rivers are represented as surround- 
ing- the infernal regions, and another river 
appears with them, that of Lethe, or ob- 
livion. In the tvaters of Lethe the souls 
of the dead drink forgetfulness of their 
earthly existence. The lower world once 
conceived as separated from the upper by 
these I'ivers, the idea of a ferryman arose. 
This was Charon, the sou of Erebos and of 
Nyx, a gloomy, sullen old man, who takes 
the souls in his boat across Acheron into 
the realm of shadows. 'The souls are brought 
down fi'om the upper world by Hennas, and 
pay the ferryman an dbSlos, which was put 
for this purpose into the mouths of the dead, 
Charon has the right to refuse a passage 
to souls -w'hose bodies have not been duly 
buried. In Homer it is the spirits them- 
selves who refuse to receive any one to whom 
funeral honours have not been paid. At 
the gate lies the dog Cerberus, son of 
Typhaon and Echidna. He is a terrible 
monster with three lieads, and mane and 
tail of snakes. He is friendly to the spirits 
who enter, but if any one tries to get out he 
seizes him and holds him fa.st. 

The ghosts of the dead -urere in ancient 
times conceived as incorporeal images of 
their former selves, without mind or con- 
.soiousness. In the Odyssey the seer Tlre- 
siHs' is the only one who has retained his 


ferring to Hades is that of the rape of 
Persephone. In works of art he is repre- 
sented as resembling his brothers Zeus and 
Poseidon, but with gloomy features and hair 
falling over his brow, the key of the infernal 
world ill his hand, and the dog Cerberus at 
his side. Sometimes he appears as a god of 
agriculture, with a coimucopia, or a two- 
pronged pickaxe. The plants sacred to him 
were the cypress and the narcissus; black 
sheep were offered to him in saci’ifioe. 

The word Rades is also a general term 
for the lower regions. By the Eomans 
Hades was identified partly -with Orcus^ 
parfcly with Z)?6‘^ai£'r. 

Hades, Beaim of. According to the belief, 
current among the Greeks, the world of the 
dead, or the spacious abode of Hades, with 
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■alive. Perhaps the punishments inflicted rewards of the righteous, or indeed of any 

in Homer on TTtyus, Tantalus, and Sisyphus complete separation between the just and 

(for Ixion, the DS.naid(5s, PeirithSus, and the unjust, or of a judgment to make the 

others belong to a later story) should be necessary awai-ds. The judges of the dead, 

regarded in this light. The penalties in- are in the later legend Minos, llhaditman- 

flictod on them in the upper world may thy'B, iEScus, and Triptolemus. It was a 

be merely transferred by Homer to their later age, too, which transferred Elysium 

ghostly existence. For the idea of a sen- and Tart§,rus to the lower world, Elysiiu)! 

.sible punishment is not consistent with that as the abode of the blessed, and Tartarus 

of an unconscious continuance in being. It as that of the damned. In the earlier bo- 
must be remembered, at the same time, dief these regions had nothing to do with 
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and dedicated it to some deity, generallj'- 
to Apollo, or the gods of their rivers, or the 
Nymphs, who were i-egarded as the pro- 
tectresses of yoiith. But a free Athenian 
citizen did not wear his hair very short, or 
he would have been mistaken for a slave, 
who would be obliged to do so. Down to 
the time of Alexander the Great, a fn]] 
heard was regarded as a mark of manly 
dignity. After this it became fashionable 
to shave the face quite smooth, and only 
philosophers wore beards, to mark their 
antagonism to the general custom. The 
Eomans too, in ancient times, wore long- 
hair and beards. It was not till 300 b.c.,, 
when the first hair-cutter (tonsor) came to 
Borne from Sicily, that they began to cut both. 
The younger Scipio is said to have been the 
first Eoman who shaved every day. In 
course of time it became the fashion to 
make a festival of the day when the beard 
was first shaved. Young men, however,. 


the realm of Hades (see Hades). The name 
Tartarus was in later times often applied 
to the whole of the lower world. The 
ghosts of those who had lived a life of ave- 
rage merit were imagined as wandering on 
the as])hodel meadow. 

In general it must be said that the ancient: 
ideas of a future life were always subject to 
consideral)]e changes, owing to the inflixence 
of the doctrines taught in the m^mteries, 
and the representations of poets, philoso- 
phers, sculptors, and painters (see Poly- 
GNOTUS), The general tendency was to 
multiply the terrors of Hades, especially at 
the gates, and in Tartarus, (For the deities 
of the lower world see Hades, Peksephone, 
and Erinyes.) The Greek beliefs on the 
subject found their way to Home through 
the instrumentality of the poets, especially 
Vergil. But they did not entirely sup- 
plant the national traditions. (See UReus, 
Mania, Manes, Lares, and Larvae.) 
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hnii'-destroying compnsitioiis. The hair marri 
oi the head was artilicialiy treated with a styl 

oils and hot irons. Ihom the middle of the merel 

2iid century a.,d. to the time of Constantine the i: 
it was the established custom to cut the round 
liair quite shoxd, after tlie fashion of athletes their 
an«'l Stoic philosophers. As (.-freeks and six bi 

hiomans usually went bareheaded, good chief, 

nuniners required particular attention to be coiffii 

paid to the hair and beard. Hence a great But, 
dennand arose for barbers, part of whose age, t 
business it was to trim the nails, remove ing tl; 
warts, and so on. The barbers’ shops Avere 
much frequented, and became the favourite ^ 
i-esort for people in quest of news and gossip. 

The Greek women, to judge by existing j 
monuments, folloxved an extraordinary ^ 

variety of fashions (%. 1, a-h). The point II 

seems generally to have been to cover the A 

fox’ehead as much as possible. One of the S 

commonest modes of wearing the hair was ^ 

to dra\y it back over the head and ears, and 
let it simply hang do-\vn, or fasten it in a 
knot with a band and a needle. The bauds 
of cloth or leather, w'ound round the front 
of the head to fasten the front and back 
hair, were often made to support a 
pointed metal plate called stephane. This 
Avas a broad strip of metal resembling a 
diadem, and richly ornamented. It some- 
times appears as an independent ornament, 
especially on the images of goddesses (fig. 1, 
c, d, jf, g). There were several kinds of 
fastenings, by which the hair was artisti- ™ 
calty arranged ; for instance, the sphendonS, 
so called from its likenes.s to a sling, being 1 

broad in the middle and narrow at the end. 

The hair Avas often Avorn in nets {kekrp- ^ 

'phcilds), hagu (mkJcos), and handkerchiefs a, c, ?<, i, ivory hair-pins. 

Avrapped round it in the shape of a cap. Poi^ntum-box, with resting cupw. 

Greek ladies Avei*e early acquainted AAuth the (4) hairwins, j 

use of artificial appliances, such as fragrant ^ ompen. 

oils, curling irons, and the like. formed a most important part of a lady’S' 

toilet, no rule A\'as ob-served but Avhat indi- 
vidual caprice and varying fashion dictated, 
Aviidest and most tasteless fashions 
were inlxoduced. False hair came into use, 
ointment and curling irons,. 
^ j False hair was used sometimes in making 

co'i/fiti’cs at one time in fashion, 
and sometimes for Light colours 

favourite ones for perruques^ and 
hence a regular trade Avas set up in the hair 
I of German Avomen. Sometimes, following 

(2) cnfrpuiiKs of iMVEKtAr, ROMAN i,Ai>iKs. ^ Grcsk fashion, Roman ladies tried, bv 

artificial means, to give their own darkJmir 
The Roman matrons, in ancient times, a fair or a ruddy complexion. A corrosive 
tied up thoir hair Avith a fillet (vitta) in a soap, impcffted from Gaul, Avas specially 

toAi 4 >'er-shaped top-knot (tfiinh(s); but un- used for, this purpose. Besides ribbons and 


'COIFFUUEt! OF IMPEIUAI. JiOJIAN LADnS.S 

(from coins). 

matters of dress. Foreign arts, especially 
those of Greece and Asia, founcl moi’e anoi 
more acceptance. During the imperiid 
period, Avhen the arrangement of the hair 


f. Bi’onae comb. 

(?, fj. Hand mirror; 
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iflllets, uecdles, often richly ornamented, of 
ivory, bone, bronze, silver, and gold, were 
nsed to fasten the hair. To protect the hair, 
B.oina,n ladies wore nets (rcttcitlum), often, 
■of gold thread, kerchiefs (w'etra), and caps 
[calantica), made of various materials, 
sometimes of bladders. In wealthy houses 
male and female slaves, trained by special 
masters, were kept for dressing the hair. 
■{See the engravings.) 

Halcyons. See Alcyone. 

Halia. See Helios. 

Handicraft. Examples of handicraft ap- 
plied to the ordinary needs of life occur in 
the mythical ages of Glreece. Among the 
gods of Olympus, Hephaestus represents this 
kind of industry, and the oldest craftsmen 
are represented as divine beings appearing 
•on earth, as in the instance of the Idsean 
Daotyli and the Telchines in, Crete. In the 
Homeric poems, which are the production 
of an age fairly advanced in culture, the 
number of craftsmen properly so called is 
very small. (See Demiurgi.) The only 
■ones mentioned are builders, carpenters, 
potters, and workers in leather and metal. 
'The development of the mechanical arts in 
■■Greece was immensely indebted, in ancient 
times, to foreign influence, especially that 
■of the East; for Eastern civilization was 
far older than Hellenic. The greater part 
of the trade carried on in Greek watei’s was. 
in the hands of the Plimnicians, and it 
was, consequei].tly, Phoenician manufacture 
which the Hellenes took as a model for 
imitation, so soon as they thought of 
■widening the sphere of their own indus- 
tries, and bringing them to perfection. 
Since the 6th century B.C., or th6reabo\its, 
the definite impress of Asiatic manufacture 
•disappears, and Greek trade, supported by 
e, rapidly developing art, takes its own 
time, Hot that it lost all contact with 
foreign work, for not only did the colonies 
keep up an active communication with the 
non-Hellexiic world, but foreign craftsmen 
took up their permanent residence in Greek 
towns, such as Athens and Corinth. 

Manual labour, like every lucrative occu- 
]>atioa, was generally held in low esteem 
among the Greeks, and especially among 
the Dorian -tribes. But this state of opinion 
must have grown up comparatively late, as 
there is no trace of it in Homer or Hesiod. ■ 
On the contrary, the Homeric princes do 
not think it beneath them to undertake fhe 
woi’k of craftsmen. In later times we find 
the free citizens of many states entirely 
■declining ail manual labour. In Sparta, 


for instance, the liandicrafts -were only 
practised by the per'tceel and Jielots, and 
mechanics were excluded from civic rights. 
At Athens all citizens were equal in the 
eyes of the la^v, and it was expressly for- 
bidden to reproach a man for the character 
of his vocation, whirtover it might be. The 
poorer citizens were compelled by law to 
practise some trade or otlmr, and it wa.s 
quite usual to engage in commerce. But 
still, in the opinion even of the wisest 
statesmen, mechanical labour was physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally prejudi- 
cial. The petty anxieties 'which it involved 
were held to be incompatible with the tone 
and culture demanded by the active life of 
the citizen, with the qualities which, would 
enable him to join in delibei'ation on great 
affairs of state, and conduct public business 
with honesty and intelligence. It was 
thought, in fact, that all manual labour 
should be left to slaves and freedmen. 
Much of the mechanical industry of Athens 
was, accordingly, in the hands of slaves, 
freedmen, and resident aliens. 

The slaves worked sometimes on their 
own account, pajdng a certain amount of 
their earnings to their master ; sometimes 
entirely for the profit of their masters, the 
latter taking no active part in the busi- 
ness ; sometimes they acted as assistants 
to the citizens and resident aliens who 
carried on a busine.ss of their own. But 
in industrial cities the great mass of slaves 
was employed in factories, the owners of 
which left the superintendence of the work 
to a head man, usually himself a slave or 
freedman, reserving for themselves only 
the general management and the financial 
control of the business. The immense 
masses of slaves kept at Athens and 
Corinth, and in yEgina and Chios, show 
how numerous the factories were in indus- 
trial cities. The manufacture of metal 
wares, pottery, and other objects which 
could not be made at home, was the most 
extended of all. The division of labour 
kept pace with the development of trade 
and manufacture. This fact may partly 
explain how it is that, in spite of the 
comparative simplicity of their tools, the 
Greek oraft.smen attained, especiallj^ in 
wt)i‘ks of . art, such admirable perfection of 
technical detail. 

In ancient Greece it would appear that 
there were no trade-guilds and corporations 
in the proper sense. Bat among the 
'Homans these societies were an institution 
of old standing, the foundation of which 
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lifts survived, though ia a very fragmentary 
foi'm. It contains, in alphabetical order, 
notes on the matters and persons men> 
tioned bj' the orators, with explanations 
of the teolmical expressions; thus form- 
ing a rich store of valuable information on 
matters of histoxy, literature, and the con- 
stitution and j'udicial system of Athens. 

Harpyi®- Ihe Harpies were originally 
the goddesses of the sweeping storm, sym- 
bolic of the sudden and total disappearance 
of men. Homer only names one of them, 
Pbdarge, or the swift-footed, who, in the 
shape of a mare, bore to 25ephyras the 
liorses of Achilles, In Hesiod the Harpies 
appear as winged goddesses with beautiful 
hair, daughters of Thaumas and Electi’a, 
sistei’s of Iris, with the names of Aelld and 
OkypSte. In the later story their number 
increased, their names being Aellopus, 
Okjdhoe, Nikfithoe, and Celgeno. They 
are now represented as half-birds, half- 
maidens, and as spirits of mischief. In 
the story of the Argonauts, for instance, 
they torment Phineus by carrying off and 
polluting his food till they are driven off 
by Calais and Zefces, and either killed or 
banished to the island of the StrophSdSs, 
where they are bound on oath to remain. 
{Cp. Sculpture, fig. 4.) 

Haruspex. An Etruscan soothsayer, 
whose function it was to interpret the 
divine will from the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, to propitiate the anger of the gods 
as indicated by lightning or other marvels, 
and to interpret their significance according 
to Etruscan formulee. This art had long 
been practised in Etruria, and was referred 
to a divine origin. In the course of the 
republican era it found a home in the 
private and public life of the Homans, win- 
ning its way as the native priesthoods, 
entrusted with .similar functions, lo.st in 
repute. Prom the time of the kings to tlxe 
end of the republic, himispicSs were ex- 
pressly summoned from Etruria by decrees 
of the senate on the occurrence of prodigies 
which were not provided for in the Ponti- 
fical and Sibylline books. Their business 
was to interpret the signs, to ascertain what 
deity demanded an expiation, and, to indi- 
cate the natui’o of the necessaiy offering. 

It then lay with the priests of the Eoman 
people to carry out their instructions. Their 
knowledge of the signs given by lightning 
was only applied, in republican Eome for 
the purpose of averting the omen portended 
by the flash. (See Puteal.) But under the 
Empire it wa.s also irsed for consulting the 


lightning, either keeping it off, or drawing 
it down. Erom about the time of the Puiiio 
Wars, haruspices began to .settle in Rome, 
and were employed botli by private indi- 
viduals and state officials to ascertain the 
divine will by examination of the liver, 
gall, heart, lungs, and caul of sacrificial 
victims. They were especially consulted, 
by generals when going to war. Their 
science was generality held in higli esteem, 
but the clastS of haruspivee wlio took pa,y 
for their services did not enjoy so good 
a reputation. Clandins seems to iiave been 
the first emperor who instituted a regular 
collcfpum of Eoman haruspices^ consisting 
of sixty members of equestrian rank, and 
presided over by a Jiaruspex maxhnus, for 
the regular service of the State. This col- 
legium continued to exist till the beginning 
of the 5th century a.d. 

Hasta. The Roman lance. In the earlier 
times of the arm}’- the four first classes in 
the Servian constitution, and in later times, 
the trtdrti, or hindmost rank, were armed 
with this weapon. (See Legion.) At length, 
however, the pllum was introduced for the 
whole infantry of the legion. (See PiLUM.) 
To deprive a soldier of his hasta was 
equivalent to degrading him to the rank of 
the vBUtBs, who were armed with javelins. 
A blunt hasta with a button at the end 
(hasta pura) continued to be used in later 
times as a militaiy decoration. The hasta 
indeed was employed in many symbolical 
connexions. The fetMlis, for instance, 
hurled a blood-stained hasta into the 
enemy’s territory as a token of declaration 
of war, and if a general devoted his life for 
his army he stood on a hasta while repeat- 
ing the necessary formula. The hasta was 
also set up as a symbol of legal owneiuhip 
when the censor farmed out the taxes, 
when state property, booty for instance, 
was sold ; at private auctions (hence called 
sUbhastMtones), and at the sittings of the 
court of the centumviri, which had to de- 
cide on questions of property, 

Hebe. Daughter of Zeus and Hera, 
goddess of eternal youth. She was repre- 
sented as the handmaiden of the gods, for 
whom she pours out their nectar, and the 
consort of Heracles after his apotheosis. 
She was worshipped with Heracles in 
Sicyon and Phlius, especially under the 
name G-anymede or Dia. She was repre- 
sented as freeing men from chains and 
bonds, and her rites were celebrated -with 
unrestrained merriment. The Romans 
identified Hebe with luventds^ the personi- 
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iicotiou of youthful manhood. A.s repre- 
senting the eternal youth of the Homan 
State, luiHintas had a cliapol on the Capitol 
ill tiie front court of the teinplo of Minerva, 
and in later times a teiujiie of her own in 
tlio city. It was to Jupiter and Jnventas 
tliat boys offered prayer on the Capitol 
when they put on the 'to(/a mrtliti, putting 
a piece of money into tlieir treasury. 

Heoatffius. A Greek Ivgogrdphos or 
chronicler, bom of a noblo* family at 
Miletus, about boO b.c. In his youth he 
travelled wideh' in Europe and Asia, as 
well as in Egyjit. At the time of the 
Ionian revolt he was in liis native city, and 
gave his countrymen the wisest counsels, 
but in vain. After the suppression of tlie 
rising, he succeeded by his tact and 
management in obtaining some alleviation 
of the hard measures adopted by the 
Persians. He died about 476. The 
ancient critics assigned him a high place 
among the Gi’eek historians who preceded 
Herodotus, though pronouncing him inferior 
to the latter. His two works, of which 
only fragments remain, were ; (1) A descrip- 
tion of the earth, which was much consulted 
bj’- Herodotus, and was apparently used to 
correct the chart of Anaximander ; and 
(2) a treatise on Greek fable.s, entitled 
Genealogies. 

Hecate. A Greelt goddess, perhaps of 
non-Hellenic origin. She is unknown to 
Homer, but in Hesiod she is the only 
daughter of the Titan Porses and of 
Asteria, the sister of Leto. She stands 
high in the regard of Zeus, from whom she 
has received a share in the heaven, earth, 
and ocean. She is invoked -at all sacrifices, 
for she can give or withhold her blessing 
in daily life, in war, in contests on the sea, 
in the hunting field, in the odneation of 
children, and in the tending of cattle. Thus 
she appears as a personification of the 
divine power, and is the insirument through 
which the gods effect their will, though 
themselves far away. In later times she 
was confused with Persephone, the queen 
of the lower world, or associated with her. 
Sometimes she was regarded as the goddess 
of the moon or as Artemis, sometimes she 
was identified with foreign deities of the 
same kind. Being conceived as a goddess 
of night and of the lower world, she was, 
as time went on, transformed into a deity 
of ghosts and magic. She was represented 
as haunting crossways and graves, aceom- 
panied by the dogs of the Styx, with the 
snirits of the dead and troops of spectral 


fox’ins in her ti'aiii, Slie iends power ini aid 
to all magical incantations and witciies' 
woi'k. All enchanters and eiiehantrerisos 
are her disciples and proteges; Medea in 
particular is regarded as Ixer servant. She 
was worshipped in private and in public 
in many places, for instance Samothrnco, 
Thessaly, Lemnos, Athens, and .Eglna, Her 
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{■Rnnie, Caintoline Museum,) 
up ir 

and by the road-side, with altars in front of 
them, and a roof above them. On the last 
day of the mouth, which was sacred to her, 
offerings were made to her in the crossways 
of eggs, fish, and onions. The victims 
sacrificed to her were young dogs and 
black she-lainbs and honey. 

In works of art she is usually portrayed 
in three forms, represented by three statues 
standing back to back. Each form has its 
special attributes, torches, keys, daggers, 
snakes, and dogs. In the Gigantomdchki 
of Pergamoii she appears with a difl’erent 
weapon in her three right hands, a torch, 
a .sword, and a lance. {i)ee Pekgawene 
SCULPTUBISS.) 

Hecatomhe (Greek). The original mean- 
ing of the word was a sacrifice of a hundred 
oxen; but in eaidy times it was ap})lied 
generally to any great sacrifice, without 
any idea either of oxen or a definite number. 
Such great sacrifices were especially common 
in the worship of Zeus and Hera. 

H§cat6ncheir6B the hundred-handed 
ones”). In Hesiod they are three giants, 
each with a hundred arms and fifty liands, 


sons of Uranus and Gsea. Their names 
are Briareiis, Cottns, and Gfes. Owing to 
tlieir hostile attitude to him, their father 
kept them imprisoned in the bowels of the 
earth. But on the advice of Gsea, the gods 
of Olympus summoned them from their 
prison to lend assistance against the Titans, 
and, after their victory, set them to watch 
the Titans, who had been thrown into Tar- 
tarus. Homer mentions Briareus, called 
by men JUgseon, as the son of Poseidon, 
and mightier than his father. Briareus 
was summoned to the aid of Zeus by Tlietis, 
when Hera, Poseidon, and Athfee were 
wishing to bind him. 

Hector. The eldest son of Priamtis and 
Hecabe, husband of Andromache and father 
of Ast^'anax. In Homer he is the most 
prominent figure among the Trojans, as 
Achilles is among the Greeks, and is 
evidently a favourite character with the 
poet. He has all the highest qualities of 
a hero, unshaken spirit, personal courage, 
and wise judgment ; but he is also a most 
affectionate son, and the tenderest of 
fathers and husbands. This trait is most 
touchingly exhibited in the celebrated scene ; 
in the sixth Iliad, where he takes leave of j 
Andromache. Moreover, he. is a favourite | 
of the gods, especially of Apollo. He j 
clearly foresees his own death, and the j 
destruction of his native city ; hut he does 
not allow the thought to unnerve his 
courage and force for a moment. The 
Trojans love and revere him as the shep- 
herd of Ms people; his enemies fear and 
respect him, and even Achilles cannot 
meet him without some apprehensiou. He 
is always to be found where the battle 
rages most furiously, and he does not 
hesitate to meet the chief est heroes of the 
Greeks in single combat. Ajax the son of 
Telamon is his especial foe. In the absence 
of Achilles he reduces the Greeks to the 
direst straits, storms their defences, and 
sets thoir ships on fire. Patroclus, who 
opposes him, he slays with the aid of 
Apollo. But his destiny at length over- 
takes him. In spite of the entreaties of 
his parents and his wife, he goes out to 
most Achilles in his wrath. He is 
.suddenly seized with the agony of terror;, 
his terrible foe cliases him three times 
round the walls of the city ; Zeus mourns 
for him ; but ■when his life and that of his 
enemy are weighed in the balance, Hector’s 
scale sinks, Apollo leaves him, and he, falls 
by the spear of Achilles before the eyes of 
his people. Achilles fiings his corpse into 


the dust in front of Patroclus’ bier, to be- 
devoured by dogs and birds. Bui-. Aphro- 
dite anoints the body with ambrosia, and 
thus saves it from corruption. Acliilies 
drags it three times behind his chariot 
round the grave of Patroclus, but Apollo- 
preserves it from mutilation. At length., 
at the command of Zeus, Achilles delivers 
up the body to Hector’s aged father, to be 
laid out in the court of the palace, and 
afterwards burnt on a funeral pyre. In 
later times Hector was worshipped as a 
hero by the inhabitants of Ilium, who 
offei'ed sacrifices at his grave. 

Hecuba (Gr. Hek&’be). The daughter 
of the Phrygian D5nnas, or, according to 
another story, of Cisseus, and wife of Priam., 
{See Peiamus.) After the fall of Troy she 
was made a slave, and fell to the lot of 
Odysseus. Her son Polydorus had been, 
slain by Polymestor, king of Thrace, on 
whom she took vengeance by putting out 
his eyes on the Thracian coast. On this 
she was changed into a dog, and threw 
herself into the sea. Her tomb served as 
a landmark for sailors. 

Hegemone. See Charites. 

Hegemony (Gr. lulgemonia, or “leader- 
ship ”). This "was the Greek name for the 
supremacy assumed by a single state in a 
confederacy of states, and with it the direc- 
tion, more or less absolute, of the business 
of the confederacy. In the language of 
Athenian law hegemonia meant the presi- 
dency in the courts, which belonged in 
different cases to different officials. Their 
business was to receive the charge, make 
the arrangements for the trial, and preside- 
while it was going on. 

Hegesias, A Greek orator, born in 
Magnesia on Mount Sii)ylus in the first 
half of the 3rd century b.c. He was the 
founder of what was termed the Asiatic 
style of oratory. (See Ehrtoric.) 

Hegesippus. (ij An Athenian statesman 
and orator, a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
whose political opinions he shared. Ho is 
the author of the speech On the Island of 
Ilalonnesds, which was falsely attributed 
to Demosthenes. 

(2) See Josephus. 

HelSna. The divinely beautiful daughter 
of Zeus and Leda, the -wife of Tyndareos 
of Sparta; sister of the Dioscuri and of 
Glftemnestra. The post-Homerie story 
represented her as carried off, while still a 
maiden, by Theseus, to the Attic fortress 
of Aphidnse, where she bore him a daughter 
•Iphigeneia. She was afterward ,g set free 
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'by her bj’others, who took her back to j Helijea. The name of the great popuior 
■Sparta. Slie was wooed by numbers of Athenian law-courtj instituted by Solon, 
suitors, and at iruigfch gave, her hand to The word was also applied to the locality 
Sibiielaus, by whnru becaino the mother in which the greatest numbor of its moji!.- 
oi one child. Hormlone. In the ab.'<euce of bars, and sometimes all of them, a.sriembled. 
her^husband she vras carried away to Troy The number of tbe Jfrlhinfa:, or members of 
by Paris the son of Prlitmus, taking with the court, or jurons, was, in the fiourishiug 
her inuch treasure. This urns the origin of period of the democracy, t),0t){), b'OO being 
the Trojaii War. The Trojans, in spite of taken from each tribe { 'p/iple). The choice 
the calamity she had brought upon them, of the HrHaatn- was determined bj’ lot, 
loved, her for her beauty, and refused to under the presidency of the archons. No 
restore her to her husband. She, hoAveyer, one wms eligible who wa,«i not a fully quaii- 
iamented the fickleness of lier youth, and hed citizen, and over thirty years of age, 
yearned for her home, her husband, and her On their election, the Heliasts took the 
daughter. ^ After the death of Paris she oath of office, and tvere distributed into ten 
was wedded to Deiphdbus, assisted the divisions of 500 each, corresponding respoc- 
'Greeks at the taking of Tj-o}', and betrayed tively to the ten tribes. The remaining 
Eeiphobus into Menelaus’ hands. With 1,000 served to fill up vacancies as thej' 
Meneiaus finally she returned to Sparta after occurred. 

■eight years’ wandering, and lived thence- Every Heliast received, as the emblem of 
forth %vith him in happiness and concord. his office, a bronze tablet, stamped with the 
According to another story, mainly Gorgon’s head [or with an owl surrounded by 
current after the time of Stesichorus, an olive-wreath: Hicks, No. 119], 

Paris carried off to Troy not the real his name, and the number of his division. 
Helena, but a phantom of her created by The different courts were mostly situated 
Hera. The real Helena was wafted through near the agora, and distinguished by their 
the air by Hermes, and brought to Proteus colour and their number. On court-daj^'s 
in Egypt, whence, after the de.struction of the ThesmUlittm assigned them by lot to 
Troy, she was taken home by Meneiaus. the different divisions of the Heliasts, 
(S'ce Proteus.) After the death of Meneiaus Every Heliast was then presented with a 
she wms, according to one story, driven staff bearing the number of his court, and 
from Sparta by her stepsons, and lied there- painted with its colour. On entering the 
upon to Rhodes to her friend Polyxo, who room he received a ticket, which he ex- 
hanged her on a tree. Another tradition hibited after the sitting and thereupon 
represented her as living after death in received his fee, Tliis system of paying 
wedlock with Achilles on the island of the jurors wms introduced by Pericles, and 
Leuce. She was worshipped as the god- the fee, originally an dbolus (about l|<.i), 
dess of beauty in a special sanctuary at was afterwards increased to three obols. 
Therapne in Laconia, where a festival was In some instances only a part of one 
held in her honour. She was also invoked division of the jurors w’-ould sit to try a 
like her brothers the Dioscuri, as a tutelaiy case; but in important cases several divisions 
deity of mariners. (See Diosuur.l) would sit together. Care was always taken 

Hiilemis (Helenas). The son of Priam that the number should be uneven. The 
•and Hecuba, who, like his sister Cassandra, jurisdiction of the l-Ielicea extended to all 
was endowed with the gift of prophecy. kind.s of suits. In public causes it acted as 
When Deiphobus, after the death of Paris, a court both of first instance and. of final 
took Helena to wife, Helenus went over to appeal. For private causes it was originally 
the Greeks ; or (as another story has it) only a court of appeal ; but in later times 
was caught by Odysseus in an ambush, these suits also came to be brought before 
He revealed to the enemy the fact that it in the first instance. 

Troy could not be taken without the aid of Hfeliastse. See Heli^ea. 

NSoptoiemus and Phil5ctetes; and he is Heliodorus (Jfc^wdoros). A Greek writer 

also said to liave suggested the plan of out- of romance, born at Emesa in, Pheenioia. 
witting the Trojans bj’" means of the wooden He was a pagan Sophist, who probably flou- 
horse. After the fall of Troy he was carried . rished in the second half of the Svd century 
away by Neoptolemus, and advised him ,to A.D. At one time he was erroneously iden-- 
settle in Epirus. After his death Helenus ' tifi'ed with another Heliodorus, bishop of 
took Andromuclie to wife, and became king Tricca in Thessaly, who flourished about 390 
■of the Ohaonians. . , . a,d. ’ A romance of his called .HSlMignm, 
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in ten books, has come down to us. Its 
subject is the strange story of Theagenes 
the Thessalian and Ohunclea, the daughter 
of the king of yiilthiopia. This book served 
as a model for most of the later Greek 
writers of romance, and may he classed with 
the novo! of Longus as one of the best speci- 
mens of this kind of literature which Greek 
antiquity has to sliow. It is remarkable 
for original power, clear sketches of char- 
acter, beauty of drawing, and moral inten- 
tion: the style is pure, simple, and elegant. 

Helios. In Greek mythology, the Sun- 
god, son of the Titan Hyperion (whose name 
he bears himself in Homer) and the Titaness 
Theia ; brother of Selene (the Moon) and 
Eo.s (Dawn). The poets apply the name 
Titan to him in X->^^^icular, as the off- 
spring of Titans, He is represented 
as a strong and beautiful god, in the 
bloom of youth, with gleaming eyes 
and waving locks, a crown of rays 
upon his head. In the morning he 
rises from a lovely bay of the Ocean 
in the farthest East, where the 
Ethiopians dwell. To give light to 
gods and men he climbs the vault of 
heaven in a chariot drawn by four 
snow-white horses, breathing light 
and fire ; their names are JEods^ 
JKthXops^^ Bronte, and Sterope. In 
the evening he sinks with his chariot 
into the Ocean, and while he sleeps 
is carried round along the northern 
border of the earth to the East again 
in a golden boat, shaped like a howl, 
the work of Hephgestus. He is called 
Thaetlion, from the brilliant light that 
he diffuses ; he is the All-seer {Pdn- 
optes) because his rays penetrate 
everywhere. He is revealer of all 
that is done on earth ; it is he who 
tells Hephgsstus of the love of Ares 
and Aphrodite, and shows Denietcr who 
has carried off her daughter. He is accord- 
ingly invoked as a witness to oaths and 
solemn protestations. 

On the island of Trinacria (Sicily) he has 
seven flocks of sheep and seven herds of 
cattle, fifty in each. It is his pleasure, 
on his daily journey, to look down upon 
them. Their numbers must not be in- 
creased or diminished ; if this is done, his 
wrath is terrible, (See Odysseus.) In the 
700 sheep and oxen the ancients recog- 
nised the 700 days and nights of the lunar 
year. The flocks are tended by Phaethfisa 
(the goddess of light) and Lampgtie (the 
goddess of shining), his daughter by He®ra. 


By the ocean Hymph Poi-se or Persois he is 
father of yEetes, Circe, and PriSlphiiG, by 
Clymene the father nf Phuetlion, and 
Augeiis was also accounted his son His 
children have the gleaming eyes of their 
father. 

After the time of Euripides, oi there- 
abouts, the all-seeing Sun-god was idontifled 
with Apollo, the god of propliecju Helios 
was v/orsliipped in many jilaces, among 
which may be mentioned Coritith and Elis. 
The island of Ehodes was entirely conse- 
crated to him. Here an annual festival 
(Hdlia) was held during the summer in his 
honour, with chariot-racing and contests of 
music and gymnastics ; and four consecrated 
horses were thrown into the sea as a sacri- 



HEU08. 

(Metope from temple of Athena, probably of 2nd century b.c., 
at the Greek city of Ilium, Eki^arlik.) 


fice to him. In 278 b.c. a colossal hronae 
statue, by Chares of Hindus, was erected 
to him at the entrance of the harbour of 
Rhodes. Hei'ds of red and white cattle 
were, in many places, kept in his honour. 
White animals, and especially white horses, 
were sacred to him ; among birds the cock, 
and among trees the white poplar. 

The Latin poets identified Helios with 
the Sabine deity Sol, w'ho had an ancient 
place of worship on the Quirinal at Rome, 
and a public sacrifice on the 8th of August. 
But it was the introduction of the i-itual of 
Mithras which first brought the worship of 
the sun into prominence in Rome. {See 
Mithras.) 


HELLANICUS HELMETS. 


Ilellaiilciis (HellCankos). Oho of the 
Oroe!-: log<Ji/raj.ilu or chroniclers, Tborn at 
MytTlihie in Lesbos about 480 b.o. He is 
said to have lived till the age of 85, and to 
have gone on writing niilii after n.o. 406, 
In the course of his long life he composed a 
series of works on genealogy, c})orograph 5 ''j 
and chronology. He \vas''the first'” writer 
wlio attempted to introduce ti systematic 
chronnlogicui arrangement into the tradi- 
tional periods of Greek, and especially 
Athenian, histmy and mythology. His 
theories of the ancient Attic clironology 
•were accepted down to the time of Eratos- 
thenes. 

Hellanodicre {IMlan6d%kai). See Olym- 
pic G-ames. 

Helle. In Greek mythology, daughter 
of Athtlmas and Nephele. (/SV Athamas.) 

Heileaotamisfi. The name of a boai-d 
of ten members, elected annually by lot 
as controllers of the fund contributed by 
the members of tlie Athenian confederacy. 
The treasure was originally deposited at 
Delos, but after b.o. 4G1 v/as transferred 
to Athen.s. The yearly contributions of the 
cities owning the Athenian supremacy 
amounted at -(irst to 460 talents (some 
£92,000); during the Peloponnesian AVar 
they increased to nearly 1,300 talents 
(£260 OOO). 

Hellotis, See Europe. 

Helmets. Helmets v/ere, in antiquity’’, 
made sometimes of metal, sometimes of 
leather. A metal helmet was in Greek 
called krdnos, in Latin cassis / a leather 
one in Greek kynC, in Latin galea. Leather 
helmets were sometimes finished with metal 
work, 

(1) Three forms of the Greek helmet 
majT- be distinguished, {a) The Corinthian 
visored helmet, which Athene is repre- 
sented as wearing on the coins of Corinth. 
This had a projecting nose-guard, a long 
or short neck-piece, and two side-pieces to 
protect the cheeks. An opening, connecting 
wnth the two eye-holes, was left for the 
nose and mouth. Tlie helmet was, except 
in battle, thrown backwards over the head. 
(6) the Attic helmet, represented on Attic 
coins a.s the only one worn by Athene. The 
neck-piece fits close to the head ; the eheek- 
pieces are either fixed immovably to the 
head -piece, or can be moved up and down 
by means of joints ; in front of the head- . 
piece, extending from ear to ear, was a 
guard, sometimes arranged for putting up 
dr down, and thus acting as a screen for the 
face, (c) The simple cap, worn chiefly by 


the Arcadians and L.acedamioBians, This 
sometimes had a projecting brim, sometime;-! 
not. The skull was protected eitlier by a 
cone of varying forui. or by a guard ruuniug 



over the top of the helmet. This was often 
adorned ■with a phuao of horsehair or 
feathers. 

(2) JRotnan, The engravings will give a 
sufficient idea of the different varieties of 
Homan helmets. Por the visored helmets of 
-the gladiators see GijAdiatobes. The stan- 
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dard-bearers, dui’int? the imperial period, 
wore, not a helinet, but a leather cap. 



liOilAK HELMETS. 


Helots (Or. lleildtai or Helotai). This 
name was given at Spai'ta'to those among 
the original inhabitants of Laconia who lost 
their land and freedom at the Dorian con- 
quest. (For the others, .see PERiasci.) It 
is not certain what the word originally- 
meant. Some scholars have explained it as 
prisoners of war ” ; others have derived it 
from Helos, the name of a city supposed to 
have been conquered in consequence of an 
insurrection. This view was held in anti- 
quity. The Helots were slaves of the state, 
which assigned them to individual citizens 
to cultivate their lands. Their employers 
had no power to kill them, to sell them, or 
to set them free. The law fixed a certain 
proportion of the produce in barley, oil, and 
wine, which the Helots were bound to pay 
over to the landowner. The rest wms 
their ovoi property, and a c.ertain degree of 
prosperity was therefore within their reach. 
A Helot was liable to be called upon for 
personal service by any Spartan, even if 
not attached to his estate ; but no authority 
save that of the state could either set him 
free or remove him from the soil to which 
he was bound. 

In war, the Helots were employed some- 
times as shield-bearers to the heavy-armed 
troops, sometimes ns archers and slingers, 
sometimes in other subordinate capacities. 
After Sparta had become a naval power, 
they were used as pilots and marines ; but ■ 
they were seldom admitted to the ranks 
of the heavy-unned infantry. For distin- 
guished merit in the field they might be 
■set free, and a special class called lifedM- 
m5dsiH\v&B formed of these liberated Helots. • 


The Neodamodeis, however, had no civil 
rights ; and indeed it was but seldom that a 
Helot ever became a Spartan citizen. Tlie 
children of Spartan fathers anri Helot 
mothers, called Midluykcti. were I'rce, and 
brought up with the young free Spartans. 
In many cases, through a ST>ecies of tidoj)- 
tion on the father’s part, they obtained tho 
citizensliip. 

The Helots formed a very numerous body, 
amounting to more t.han half of the whole 
Laccdmmonian population (400,000g As 
they were iu a state of chronic discontent, 
they were, in times of danger, a source of 
anxiety to the Sjtartans, and the object of 
constant vigilance. Hence the institution 
of the Crypteia, 'which, used to be erroneously 
represented as a chase of the Helots. The 
fact is that, before being admitted to mili- 
tary service jjroper, the j’-oung Spartans ■^vere 
j annually commanded by the ephors to^scour 
' the country, seize on any objects of sus- 
picion, and, in particular, to keep an eye on 
[ the Helots, and put any Helot, whom they 
had reason to distrust, out of the way with- 
out more ado. 

Hendeka (“ The Eleven ”)• The term 
applied at Athens to a band consisting of ten 
members, chosen by lot, and their secretary . 
Their duty was to superintend the prisons, 
I’eceive arrested prisoners, and carry out the 
sentences of the law. The capital sentence 
was executed by their si^bordinates. They 
also had penal jurisdiction in the case of de- 
linquents discovered in the act of committing 
offences punishable with death or imprison- 
ment. If they pleaded guilty, the Eleven 
inflicted the punishment at once; if not, 
they instituted a judicial inquiry and pre- 
sided at the decision of the case. They had 
the same power in the cases of embezzle- 
ment of confiscated property, of which they 
had lists in their po.s3ession. 

Hephasstion. A Greek soldier, a native 
of Alexandria, who -flourished about the 
middle of the 2nd century a.d,, and wlib 
tutor to the emperor Verus before his acces- 
sion, He wrote a work on prosody, in forty- 
eight books, which he first abridged, into 
eleven books, then into three, and fino.lly 
into one. . The final abridgment, called o. 
manual {EncheirMwn) has come down to us. 
It gives no more than a bare sketch of 
prosody, without any attempt at theorotical 
' explanation of the facts ; but it is, never- 
theless, of immense value. It is the only 
complete treatise on Greek prosody which, 
has survived from antiquity, and it quotes 
'.verses from the lost poets. Attached to it 
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HEPU-ESTUS. 

(BroiiKc; stfituciu British Mnseuia.) 

where he was taken np hy Eurynoine and 
Thetis, and concealed in a subtewanean 
cavern. Here he remained for nine years, and 
fashioned a number of exquisite works of art, 
among them a golden throne with invisible 
chains, which he sent to his mother by way 
of reveng'e. She sat down in it, and w'as 
cliained to the seat, so fast that no one. 
could release lier. On this it was resolved 
to call Hephmstus back to Olympus. ' Ares 
wished to force him back, but was soared 
off by his brother with fire-brands. 
Pionysus at length succeeded in making: 




is a treatise on the different forms of 
poetry and composition, in two incomplete 
versions. The xnaimal has a preface 
{ Pro! i'(/6v7 Clin) hy Longinus, and two col- 
lections of se/n3/?«. 

Heplnestus (Ilfjjihaistvs), In Greek 
nn'thology , the god of lire, and of the 
ai-ts which need in the execution. He 
was said to be the son of Zeus aud Hera, 
or (according to Hesiod) of the latter only. 
The boy was ugly, and lame in both feet, 
and his mother was asliamed of him. She 
threw him from Olympus into the ocean, 


him drunk, and bringing him back, in this 
condition, to Olympus, But he was destined 
to meet with his old mishap a second time. 
There was a quarrel between Zeus and 
Hera, and Heplimstus took his rnother’a 
part; whereupon Zeus seized him by the 
leg and hurled him down from Ohnnpua. 
He fell upon the island of Lemnos, tvhere 
the Sintians, who then inhabited the 
island, took cai-e of him and brought him 
to himself. From this time Lemnos was 
his favourite abode. His lameness was, in 
the later story, attributed to this fall. 

The whole stoiy, the sojourn of Hepha-istus 
in the cavern under the sea, antf his fond- 
ness for Lemnos, is, iii all probability, 
based upon volcanic phenomena; the sub- 
marine activity of volcanic fires, and the 
natural features of the island of Lemnos, 
Here there was a volcano called Mosychlo.s, 
which was in activity down to the time of 
Alexander the Great. The friendship exist- 
ing between Pionysus and Hephmstus may 
be explained by the fact that the best and 
finest wines are grown in the volcanic 
regions of the South, 

As a master in the production of beautiful 
and fascinating works of art, HephaJstus is 
in Homer tlie husband of Charis, and in 
Hesiod of Aglaia, the ^mungest of the 
Graces. {See Charites.) The story of his 
marriage with Aphrodite was not, appa- 
rently, widely known in early antiquity. 
Through his artistic genius he appears, and 
most especially in the Athenian story, as 
the intimate friend of Athene, In Homer 
he lives and works on Olympus, where he 
makes palaces of brass for himself aud the 
other deities. But he has a forge also 
on Mount Mosychlos in Lemnos ; the later 
story gives him one under iStna in Sicily, 
and on the sacred island, or island of 
Hephsestus, in the Lipari Islands, where he 
is heard at work with his companions the 
Cyclopes. All the masterpieces of metal 
which appear in the stories of gods and 
heroes, tlie mgis of Zeus, the aimis of 
Achilles, the sceptre of Agamemnon, the 
necklace of Harmbirla. and others, were 
attributed to the art of Hephaestus. To 
help his lameness he made, according to 
Homer, two golden maidens, with the power 
, of motion, to lean upon when he walked. 

He:. was much worshipped in Lemnos, 
where there was an annual festival in his 
honour. Ail fires were put out for nine 
days, during which rites of atonement and 
purification were performed. Then fresh 
fire was brought on a sacred ship from 
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Dfilus, tlie fires were l^indled again, and a 
new life, as tlie saying went, began. At 
Atlions he was worshipped in tJie Academy, 
in connexion v,nt]> Athene and Prometheus 
(tie.a PriOM]STiii':i;s). In Octohor the smiths 
and smelters celebrated tlie67/a//i-c/a,afeast 
of metal- workoj-s, in his honour and that 
of Athene; at the Apdiurla sacrifices -were 
ofiereil to him, among other gods, as the 
giver of fire, and torches were kindled, 
and hymns were sung ; at the HephmsUa, 
finally, there was a torch-race in his 
honour. In works of art he is represented 
as a vigorous man with a beard, equipped, 
like a smith, with hammer and tongs; his 
left leg is shortened, to show his lameness 
{see engraving). The Romans identified 
him with their Vulcanus (.set* Vulcanus). 

Hera. In Greek mythology, the queen 
of heaven, eldest daughter of Cronus and 
Rhea, sister and lawful consort of Zeus. 
According to Homer, she was brought up in 
her youtii by OeSanus and Teth5's, But 
every place in which her worship was 
localized asserted that she was born there, 
and brought up by the Nymphs of the 
district. She is said to have long lived 
in secret intimacy with Zeus, before he 
publicly acknowledged her as his lawful 
consort. Her worshippers celebrated her ' 
marriage in the spi'ing time. In the oldest 
version of the story it took place in the 
Islands of the Blessed, on the shore of the 
Ocean stream, where the golden apple tree 
of the Hesperides sprang up to celebrate it. 
But this honour, too, was claimed l>y every 
place where Hera wan worshipped. Accord- 
ing to one local story, Zeu.s obtained the 
love of Hera by stealth, in the form of a 
cuckoo. 

Hera seems originallj’' to have sjnnbolised 
the feminine aspects of the natural forces 
of which Zens is the masculine represen- 
tative. Hence she is at once his wife and 
his sister, sliare.< his power and his 
honoui's, and, like him, 1ms authority over 
the phenomena of tlie atmosphere. It is 
Aiie who sends clouds and stoi’ins, and is 
mistress of the. thunder and the lightning. 
Her handmaids are the Hdrie or goddesses 
of the season, and Iris, the goddess of the 
rainbow. Like Zeus, men worship her on 
mountains, and pray to her for rain. The j 
union of sun and rain, which wakes the 
earth to renewed fertility, is symbolised as 
the loving, union of Zeus and Hera. In 
the same way a conflict of the winds is 
represented as the consequence of a matri- 
monial quarrel, usually attributed .to the 


jealousy of Hera, who was regarded as the 
stern protectress of honourable marriage. 
Hence, arose stories of Zeus ill-treating Ifis 
W'ife. It was said that, he scourged her, 
and hurled Heplnestus from heaven to earth 
when hurrying to his mother's assistance; 
that in anger for her persecution of his son 
Heracles, he hting her out in the air ^vitIl 
golden chains to her arms and an anvil on 
each foot. There were also old stories 
which spoke of Hera allying herself with 
Athene and Poseidon to bind Zeus in 
chains. Zeus was only rescued by the 
Giant JHgteoii, whom Thetis called to his 
assistance. The birth of Athene was .said 
to have enraged Hera to such a pitch that 
she became the mother of Typhon by tlie 
dark powers of the inferual regions. In 
fact, this constant resistance to the will of 
Zeus, and her jealousy and hatred of her 
consort’s paramours and their children, 
especiallj’- Heracles, becomes in the poets a 
standing trait in her character. 

In spite of all this, Homer represents her 
as the most majestic of all the goddes.ses. 
The other Olympians pay her royal honours, 
and Zeus treats her with all respect and 
confides all his designs to her, though not 
always yielding to her demands. She is 
the spotless and uncorruptible wife of the 
King of Heaven ; the mother of Hephtestus, 
Ares, Hebe, and Illthjua, .and indeed m.ay be 
called the only lawful wife in the Olym- 
pian court. She is, accordingly, before 
all other deities tlie goddess of marriage 
and the protectress of purity in married 
life. She is rejjresented as of exalted but 
severe beauty, and appears before Paris as 
competing with Aphrodite and Athene for 
the prize of loveliness. In Plomer she is 
described as of lofty stature, large eyes, 
white arras, and beautiful hair. On women 
she confers bloom and strength ; she helps 
them, too, in the dangerous hour of child- 
birth. Her daughters Hebe and Ilitliyia 
personify both these attributes. 

In earlier times Hera w.as not everywhere 
recognised as the consort of Zeus ; at the 
primitive oracle of Dodona, for instance, 
Dioue occupies this position. The Pvln- 
ponnesus maybe regarded as the earliest 
seat of her worship, and in the Pelopon- 
nesus, during the Homeric period, Argos, 
Mj'ceuse, and Sparta are her favourite seats. 
Of these, according to the poet, she is the 
passionate champion in the Trojan War. 
In later . times the worship of Hera v/as 
strongly localized in Argos and Mycen®. 
At .Argos she took the same commanding 


position as Atliene at Atliens, and the year 
noiri dated by the names of her priestesses. 
.Betwoeii these cities \va.s situated the 



(1) rAUNESE nr-aiA. 
(Xaple's Mtiaeiun.) 



(2) EUnOVISl IIKKA. 
(Rome, Yilla Lnaoviai.) 


Her0?um (Tlfraion)^ a temple held in great' 
honour (sf'c HKR.E.-t). At Corinth she was 
the goddess of the stronghold. At Elis a ! 


garment was offered her every fiyo3!’ears iy/ 
sixtecn ladies cLoson for the purpose, and 
the maidens held a race in her honour on 
the race-course at Oljmipia. hheotia had 
its feast of the TMrddla (sec IArdalaI ; 
Samos its largo and splendid temple, built 
by the 'famous Pulyerates, The cuckoo 
was sacred to her as the uiessengor of 
spring, the season in which she Avas wedilcd 
to Zeus ; so were the peacock and the crow, 
and among fruits the pomegranate, tiie 
symbol of wedded love and fruitfulness. 
Hecatombs were offered to her in sacrifice, 
as to Zeus. 



(8) *jnvn[lEKINI HKItA. 

(Rome, Vatican.) 


In works of art she is represented as 
seated on a tlirone in a full robe, coA’-ering 
the whole figure. On her Lead is a sort of 
diadem, often with a veil ; the expression 
of the face is severe and majestic, tihe eyes 
large and wide open, as in the Homeric 
description. The ideal type of Hera Avagr 
found in the statue by Pdlj'clitus in the 
temjile at Argos. This was a colossal 
image, in gold and ivory, rejiresenting tho 
goddess on her throne, her croviai adornerl 
with figures of the Graces and the Seasons, 
a pomegranate in one hand, and in theothet 
a Bceptr© with the cuckoo on the top. The 
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Farnese Juno at Naples, and tlie Ludovisi 
Juiio in Eome, are copies of this work {see 
iigs. 1 and 2). The Eoinans identified hlera 
with their own Juno. {See Juno.) 

Heracles {Heraklcs) = renowned throngh 
Ilera ; Latin Hercules. Heracles is not 
only one of the oldest heroes in the Greek 
mythology, hnt the most illnstrions of all. 
Indeed, the traditions of similar heroes in 
other Greek tribes, and in other nations, 
especially in the East, were transferred to 
Heracles; so that the scene of his achieve- 
ments, vs^hich is, in the Homeric poems, 
confined on the whole to Greece, became 
almost extensive with the Imown world; 
and the story of Heracles was the richest 
and most comprehensive of all the heroic 
fables. 

Heracles was born in Thebes, and was 
the son of Zeus by Alemene, the wife of 
Amphitryon, whose form the god assumed 
while he was absent in the war against the 
Teleboh On the day -which he should have 
been born, Zeus announced to the gods that 
a descendant of Perseus was about to see 
the light, who would liold sway over all the 
Perseidge. Hera cunningly induced her 
consort to confirm his words with an oath. 
She hated the unborn son as the son of her 
rival, and (in her capacity as the goddess 
of childbirth) caused the queen of Sthene- 
ius of Mycen®, a descendant of Perseus, 
to give birth prematurely to Eurystheus, 
while she postponed the birth of Heracles 
for seven days. Hence it was that Heracles, 
with his gigantic strength, came into the 
service of the weaker Eurystheus. Hera 
pursued him with her hatred during the 
whole of his natural life. Heracles and his 
twin brother Iphicles, the son of Amphi- 
tryon, were hardly born, when the goddess 
sent two serpents to their cradle to destroy 
them. Heracles seized them and strangled 
them. The child grew up to be a strong 
youth, and was taught by^ Amphitryon to 
drive a chariot, by Autoljmus to wrestle, 
by Eurytus to shoot with the bow, -and by 
Castor to use the weapons of war. Chiron in- 
structed Mm in the sciences, Rhadamanthys 
in virtue and wisdom, Eumolpus (or accord- 
ing to another account Linus), in music. 
AVheii Linus attempted to chastise M-m, 
Heracles struck him dead with jhi.s lute. 
Amphitryon accordingly, alarmed at Ms 
untamable temper, sent him to tend Ms 
flocks on Jlount Cithmron, 

It was at this time, according to the 
Sophist Prddicus, that the event occurred 
which occasioned the fable of the “ Choice, 


of Heracles.” Heracles was meditating in 
solitude as to the path of life which he 
should choo.se, -when two trdl women 
appeared before him, the one called Plea- 
sure, the other called Virtue. Pleasure 
promised him a life of eri,jo 3 aiient, Virtuo a 
life of toil crowned by glory. He decided 
for Virtue. After destroying the mighty 
lion of Cithseron, he returned, in his- 
eighteenth 5 ’-ear, to Thebes, and freed the 
city from the tribute which it had been 
forced to pay to Erginiis of Orchomenus, 
Creon, king of Thebes, gave him, in grati- 
tude, his daughter Megura to wife. But it 
was not long before the Delphic oracle 
commanded him to enter the service of 
Eurystheus king of Mycente and Tiryns, 
and perform twelve tasks which he should 
impose upon him. This was the humilia- 
tion which Hera had in store for him. 
The oracle promised him, at the same time, 
that he should win eternal glory, and in- 
deed immortality, and change his present 
name Alcseus or Alcides^ for Heracles 
(renowned through Hera). Nevertheless, 
he fell into a fit of madness, in which he 
shot down the three children whom Hegara 
had born him. When healed of Ms madness, 
he entered into the service of Eurystheus. 

The older story says nothing of the 
exact number (twelve) of the labours of 
Heracles. The number was apparently 
invented by the poet Pisander of Rhodes, 
who may have had in his eye the contests 
of the Phcenician god Melkart with the 
twelve ho.stile beasts of the Zodiac. It 
was also Pisander who first aimied the hero 
with the club, and the skin taken from the 
Hon of Cithseron or Nemea. Heracles was 
previously represented as carrying bow and 
arrows, and the weapons of a Homeric hero. 

Tho tweh'e labours of Heracles are as 
•follow.s ; (1) The contest with the invulner- 
able lion of Nemea, the o-ffspring of Typhon 
and Echidna. Heracles di’ove it into its 
cavern and strangled it in his arms. With 
the impenetrable hide, on which nothing 
can make any impres.sion but the beast’s 
own claws, he clothes himself, tho jaws 
covering his head, (2) Tho hydra or \vater- 
snake of Lerna, also a child of Typhon 
and Echidna. This rnonstor lived in the 
marsh of Lerna, near Argos, and was so 
poisonous that its very breath was fatal. 
It had nine heads, one of which was immor- 
tal. Heracles scares it out of its lair with 

He was called Alcmts (Alkawa) from his 
paternal grandfather; AladSs (AlkicUs) from 
alkS, strengtlii. 
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burning arrows^ and cuts off its heads; but 
lor every bead cut off two new ones arise. 
At length iQlaus, the charioteer of Heracles 
and son of his brother Iphicles, sears the 
wounds with burning brands. Upon the 
immortal head lie lays a heavy mass of rook. 
He anoints his arrows with the monster^s 
gall, so that henceforth the wounds they 
intlict are incurable. Eurystheus refuses 
to accept this as a genuine victory, alleging 
the assistance offered by lolaus. (3) The 
boar of Erymanthns, which infested 
Arcadia. Heracles liad been comma, nded to 
bring it alive to Mycense, so he chased it 
into an expanse of snow, tired it out, and 
caught it in a noose. The mere sight of 
the beast threw Eurystheus into such a 
panic, that he slunk away into a tub 
underground, and bid the hero, in future, 
to show the proof of his achievements out- 
side the city gates. (On the contest with 
the Centaurs which Hei-acles had to undergo 
on his way to the chase, see Pholus and 
Chiron.) (4) The hind of Mount Ceryneia, 
between Arcadia and Achaia. Another 
account localizes the event on Mount 
Maenalus, and speaks of the Maenalian 
hind. Its horns were of gold and its hoofs 
of brass, and it had been dedicated to 
Artemis by the Pleiad Taj’gete. Heracles 
was to take the hind alive. He followed 
her for a whole year up to the soui'ce of the 
Ister in the country of the Hyperboreans. 
At leugth she returned to Arcadia, where 
he wounded her with an arrow on the 
banks of the Ladon, and so caught her, (5) 
The birds that infested the lake of 
Stymphalus, in Arcadia. These were man- 
eating monsters, with claws, wings, and 
beaks of brass, and feathers that they shot 
out like arrows, Heracles scared them 
with a brazen rattle, and succeeded in kill- 
ing part, and driving away the rest, which 
settled on the island of Aretias in the 
Black Sea, to be frightened away, after a 
hard fight, by the Argonauts. (6) Heracles 
was commanded to bring home for Admete, 
the daughter of Eurystheus, the girdle of 
Hippolj’te, queen of the Amazons, After 
many adventttres he lauded at Themiscyra, 
and found the queen ready to give up the 
girdle of her own accord. But Hera spread 
a rumour among the Amazons that their- 
queen was in danger, and a fierce battle 
took place, in which Heracles slew 
Hippol^’te ajid many of her followers. On- 


Hesione. Laomedon refused to give Heracles 
the reward he had promised, whereupon the 
latter, who was hastening to return to 
Mycenaa, threatened him with future 
vengeance {see Laomedon). (7) TJie farm- 
yard of Augeas, king of Elis, in which lay 
the dung of 3,000 cattle, was to be cleared 
in a day. Heracles completed the task by 
turning the river Alphens into the yard. 
Augeas now contended that Heracles was 
only acting on the commi.ssiou of Earys- 
theus, and on this pretext refused him "his 
promised reward, Heracles slew him after- 
wards with all his sons, and thereupon 
founded the Oljanpian games {see Augeas). 

(8) A mad bull had been sent up from the 
sea by Pbseidon to ravage the island of 
Crete, in revenge for the disobedience of 
Minos (see Mmos). Heracles was to bring 
him to Mycense alive. He caught the bull, 
crossed the sea on his back, threw him over 
his neck and carried him to Mycense,. 
where he let him go. Tlie animal wandered 
all through the Peloponuese, and ended by 
infesting the neighbourhood of Msirathon,. 
where he was at length slain by Theseus. 

(9) Diomedes, a son of Ares, and king of 
the BistSnes in Thrace, had some mares- 
which he used to feed on the flesh of the 
strangers landing in the country. After 
a severe struggle, Heracles overcame the 
king, threw his body to the mares, and 
took them olf to Mycense, where Eurystheus 
let them go. (10) The oxen of Geryones, 
the son of Chiysaor and the ocean Hymph 
Callirrhoe, was a Giant with three bodies 
and mighty wings, who dwelt on the 
island of Erythea, in the farthest West, 
on the hoi’ders of the Ocean stream. He 
had a herd of red cattle, which were- 
watched by the shepherd Euiytton and his 
two-headed dog Oithros, a son of Ty])hon 
and Echidna. In quest of these cattle, 
Heracles, with many adventures, passes 
through Europe and Libya, On the 
boundary of both continents he sets up, in 
memory of his arrival, tlie two pillars 
which "bear his name, and at length reaches 
the Ocean stream. Oppressed by the rays 
of the neighbouring sun, he aims his bow 
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Heracles. Tlie hero retAims with the cattle i 
through Ibei’ia, Gaul, Liguriaj Italy, and 
Sicily, meeting eveiywhere tvitli new ad- 
ventures, and leaviijiC behind him tokens of 
his presence. At the mouth of the Rhone 
he Imd a dreadful struggle with the 
L'igyes ; his arrows were exhausted, and 
ho !iad sunk in weariness upon his Icuee, 
Vvdien Zeus rained a shower of innumerable 
stones from heaven, with which he pre- 
vailed over his enemies. The place rvas 
ever after a stony desert plain (see further 
Caous and Ekvx). Heracles Had made 
the circuit of the Adriatic and was just 
nearing Greece, wdieii Hera sent a g'adfly 
and scattered the herd. Witli much toil he 
wandered through the mountains of Thrace 
as far as the Hellespont, but then onty 
succeeded in getting together a part of the 
cattle. After a dangerous adventure with 
the Giant Alcy oneus, he succeeded at length 
in returning to Myceiife, whei'e Eurystheus 
offered upj the cattle to Hera (see 
Aloyoneus). (11) The golden apples of 
the Hespgrides (see Hesperides). Heracles 
is ignorant where the gardens of the Hes- 
perides are to be found in which the apples 
grow. He accordingly repairs to the 
Hymphs w'ho dwell by the Erfdanus, on 
whose counsel he surprises Nereus, the 
omniscient god of the sea, and compels him 
to give an answer. On this he journeys 
through Libya, Egypt, and Ethiopia, whore 
he slays Anta?ns, Biisms, and Erarithiou 
(see under these names). He then crosses 
to Asia, passes through the Caucasus, 
where he sets Proraethens free, and on 
through the land of the Hj’perboreans till 
he finds Atlas. Following the counsel of 
Prometheu.s, he sends Atlas to bring the 
apples, and in his absence bears the heavens 
for him on his shoulders. Atlas returns 
with them, but declines to take his burden 
upon his shoulders again, promising to 
carry the apples to Eurystheus himself, 
Heracles consents, and asks Atlas to take 
the burden only a monient, while he adjusts 
a cushion for his head; he then hurries off 
with his priKe, Another account represents 
Heracles as slaying the serpent Ladon, who 
guards the tree, and })lucking the apples , 
himself. Eurystheus presents him with 'the, 
apples : he dedicates , them to Athene, who 
restores them to their place. (12) He- 
brings the dog Cerberus up from the lower 
world. This is the heaviest task of all. 
Conducted by Hermes and Athene, he de- ' 
scenrls into Hades at the proinoutory of- 
Tjunarum. In Hades he sets Theseus free, 


and induces the prince of the infernal 
regions to let him take the dog to tiie 
realms of day, if only he can do so without 
using his weapons. Heracle,s bind,s the 
^ beast by the mere strength of arm, and 
carries him to Eurystheus, and takes him 
back again into Hades. 

His task is now ended, and he returns to 
Thebes. His first wife, Megara, he weds to 
his faithful friend lolaus, and then journeys 
into (Echalia^ to king Eurytus, whose 
daughter lole he means to woo. The 
king’s son Iplutus favours his suit, but 
Eurytus fejects it with coutempt. Soon 
, after this Autoly'cus steals some of Eury- 
tus’ cattle, and he accuses Heracles of the 
robbery. Meanwhile, Heracles has re.scued 
Aicestis, the wife of Admetus, from death. 
Iphitus meets Heracles, begs him to help 
him in looking for the stolen cattle, and ac- 
companies him to Tiryns. Here, after hos- 
pitably entertaining him, Heracles throws 
him, in a fit of madness, from the battle- 
ments of his stronghold. A heavy sickness 
is sent on him for this murder, auci Heracles 
prays to the god of Delphi to heal him. 
Apollo rejects him, whereupon Heracles 
attempts to carry away the tripod. A con- 
flict ensues, when Zens parts the com- 
batants with his lightning. The oracle bids 
Heracles to hire himself out for three years 
for three, talents, and pay the money to 
Einytus. Hermes puts him into the service 
of Omphale, queen of Lydia, daughter of 
lardanus, and wddow of Tmoius. Heracles 
is degraded to female drudgery, is clothed 
in soft raiment and set to spin wool, while 
the queen assumes the lion skin and the 
club. The time of service over, he under- 
take.s an expedition of vengeance against 
Laomedon of Trojn He lands on the coast 
of the Troad with eighteen siiips, manned 
by the boldest of heroes, such a.s Telamon, 
Peleus, and Oicles. Laoinedon succeeds in 
surprising the guard by the ships, and in 
slaying Oicles. But the city is stomned, 
Telamon being the first to climb the ivall, 
and Ijaornedou, with all his sons except 
Podarces, is slain by the arrows of Heracles. 
(See PRIAMU.S.) On his return Horn sends 
a tempest upon him. On the i.sland of Cos 
he has a hard conflict to undergo with 
Biiry'tian, the son of PbseidOn, and Ids sons. 

' Heracles is at fkst wounded and foi-ced io 
fly, but prevails at length with the of 
Zeus. 

' After this Athene summons tlie Jiero to 

* In !Phess.5,ly or MasstTmia ; according to a 
later story,, in Eabma. 
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tbo battle of the gods with the Giants, who 
are not to be vanquished, without his aid. 
{See Gigantes.) Then Heracles returns to 
the Peloponnese, and takes vengeance on 
Augeas and on Keleus of Pjdos, who had 
refused to purify him, for the murder of 
Iphitus. Augeas, MoLioNiDiE, Neleus, 
and Peuidymengs.) In the battle with the 
Pylians he goes so far as to wound Hades, 
■.vho had come up to their assistance. Hip- 
pficoon of Sparta and his numerous sons he 
slays in revenge for their murder of (Eonus, 
a sou of his maternal uncle Licymnius. 
In this contest his ally is king Cepheus of 
Tegea, by whose sister Auge he is father of 
Telephus. Cepheus with his twenty sons are 
left dead on the held. 

Hero,Gles now wins to wife Delanira, 
the daughter of Qilneus of Calydon. {See 
Aghelous.) He remains a long time with 
his father-in-law, and at length, with his 
wife and his son Hyllns, he passes on 
into Trachls, to the hospitality of his 
friend Ceyx, At the ford of the river 
Evenus he encounters the Centaur Hessus, 
who has the right of canying travellers 
across. Hessus remains behind and at- 
te.mpts to do violence to Deianira, and 
Heracles shoots him through with his 
poisoned arrows. The dying Centaur gives 
some of his infected blood to Deianira, tell- 
ing her that, should her husband be un- 
faithful, it will be a means of restoring him. 
Heracles has a stubborn contest with 
'Thciodamfis, the king of the Drvopes, kills 
him, and takes his son Hylas away. {See 
Hylasi, He then reaches Trachis, and is 
received with the friendliest welcome by 
king Ceyx. From hence he starts to fight 
with Cycnus (aee Cycncs) ; and afterwards, 
at the request of Ailginuus, prince of the 
Dorians, undertakes a war against the 
La})ithfe, and an expedition of revenge 
against Eurytus of OEchalia. {See above.) 
He storms the fortress, slays Eurytus with 
Ids sous, and caridcs off lole, who hod 
formerly been denied him, as his prisoner. 
He is about to offer a saciifiee , to his father 
Eens on Mount Cenoeum, when Deianira, 
jealous of lole, sends him a robe stained 
with the blood of Nessus. It has hardly 
grown warm upon his body, when the 
dreadful poison begins to devour his flesh. 
"Wild with anguish, he hurls Lichas, who 
bmug'ht him the robe, into the sea, where 
he is clnauged into a tall cliff. In. the at- 
tempt to tear off the robe, he only tears off 
pieces of his flesh. Apollo bids them take 
him to the top of (Eta. where he has a 


great funeral pyre built up for him. This 
he ascends; thou he gives lole to his son 
Hylius to be his wife, and bids Pfeim, the 
father of Philoctetes, to kindle the pyre. 
According to another story, it is Philoctetes 
himself, whom Heracles presents Avith his 
bow and poisoned arrows, who performs 
this office. The flames have hardly started 
up, wlien a cloud descends from the sky 
with thunder and lightning, and carrit5.s 
the son of Zeus up to heaven. Here ho is 
welcomed as one of the immortals, Hera 
is reconciled to liim, and he is wedded to 
her daughter Hebe, tlie goddess of otejmal 
youth. Their children are Alexiaves 
(Averter of the Curse) and. Anllcetbs (the 
Invincible). The names merety personify 
two of the main qualities for w'hich the 
hero was worshipped. 

About the end of Hei-acles nothing is 
said in the Iliad but that he, the best-loved 
of Zeiis’ sons, did not escape death, but 
was overcome by fate, and by the heavy 
wrath of Hera. In the Odyssey his ghost, 
in form like black night, walks in the lower 
world with his bow bent and his arrows 
ready, while the hero himself dwells among 
the immortals, the husband of Hebe. For 
the lives of his cln'ldren, and the end of 
Eurystheus, see Hyllus. 

Heracles Avas worshipjjed partly as a 
hero, to Avhom men brought the ordinary 
libations and offerings, and partly as an 
Olympian deity, an immortal among the 
immortals. Immediately after his apotheo- 
sis his friends offered sacrifice to him at 
the place of burning, and his worship 
spread from thence through all the tribes 
of Hellas, Dlomus the son of Golyttus, an 
Athenian, is said to have been the first who 
paid him the honours of an immortal. It 
was he who founded the gymnasium called 
Cjjiioaarges, near the city. This gymna siimi, 
the sanctuary at Marathon, and the temple 
at Athens, were the three most vcuorablo 
shrines of Heracles in Attica. Diomns gave 
his .name to the Diomeia, a meny festival 
held in Athens in honoiir of Heracles. 
Feasts to Heracles {Herac.leia\ with athletic 
contests, wore celebrated in many places. . 
He was the hero of labour and struggle, and 
the patron deity of the gynaiaariini and 
the pnlwstra. From early times Ixe Avras 
regarded as having instituted the Olympic 
games ; as the founder of the Olymjfic, sanc- 
'tuaries and the Olympic truce, the planter 
of the" shady groves, and the first competitor 
andyictorin thecontests. Duringhis earthly 
life lie had been a helper of gods and men, 
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stone). He was called the father of Lat.i- 
nns, the ancestor of the Latines, and to 
him the Roman gens of the Fabii traced 
their origin. The ancient gens of the 
Potitil were said to have been commis- 
sioned by the god in person to provide, 
with the assistance of the Plndfu^ for his 
sacrifices at the Ara In 310 n.c. 

the Potitii gave the service into the hands- 
of state slaves. Before a year had passed 
the flourishing family had become com- 
pletely extinct. 

In works of art Heracles is represented 
as the ideal of manly strength, Avith full,. 


and had set the earth free from monsters 
and i-ascals. Accordingly he was invoked 
in all the perils of life as the saAdour 
and the averrer of evil {Alcxtkdkos). Men 
prayed for his protection against locusts, 
flies, and noxious serpents. He Avas a 
Avanderm', and had travelled over the Avhole 
woj'ld ; tiierei'oro he Avas called on as the 
guide on inarches and journeys (He yewo- 
nV)S). In another character he was the 
glorious conqueror (Keditnikos) who, after 
his toils are over, enjoys his rest with wine, 
feasting, and music. Indeed, the fable 
represents him as having, in his hours of 
repose, given as striking proofs of inex- 
haustible bodily poAver as in his struggles 
and contests. Men liked to think of him 
n-s an enormous eater, capable of devouring 
a whole ox; as a lusty boon companion, 
fond of delighting himself and others by 
playing the lyre. In Rome he was coupled 
Avitli the Pluses, and, like Apollo elsewhere, 
was Avorsbipped as MdsagStes, or master of 
the Muses. After his labours he Avas sup- 
posed to haA'e been fond of hot baths, Avhich 
were accordingly deemed sacred to him. 
Among trees, the wild olive and AAdiite 
poplar Avere consecrated to him ; the poplar 
he Avas believed to have brought from far 
countries to Olympia. 

Owing to the influence of the Greek 
colonies in Italy, the worship* of Hercules 
was Avidely diffused among the Italian 
tribes. It attached itself to local legends 
and religion; the conqueror of Cacus, for 
instance, Avas originally not Hercules, but a 
poAverful shepherd called GaiAnos. Again, 
Hercules came to be identified with the 
ancient Italian deity Sancus or Dius Hidius, 
and was regarded as the god of happiness 
in home and field, industry and Avar, as 
well as of truth and honour. His altar 
was the Ara Maxima in the cattle-market 
{fuTum bodriiun), wliich ho was heliet^ed to 
have erected himself. (See Cacus.) Here 
they dedicated to him a tithe of their gains 
in Avar ami peace, ratified solemn treaties, 
and invoked Ms name to Avitness their 
oaths. He had many shrines and sacrifices 
to his various titles 


PAllNliSK irUKCnLKi 
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tnd muscular limbs, serious ex- 
curling beard, short neck, and 
.), i)e/cns«5r (Defender), and i a head small in proportion to the limbs. 
M jej ggj^erally the club and 

the lion’s skin. The type appears to have 
been mainly fixed by Lysippus. ^The-- 
Hercules^ by the Athenian Gly'con, 
j-ao. pirobably a copy of one by Lysippus. 

I. Herctiles is portrayed in repose, leaning on 

their fJfl/'cwZcA- (or HOTcUiles of the |- his club,, AVhich is covered with the lion’s- 


in Rome, corresponding 
Vidov (Gouquo.ror), Invictus (Unconqi 
(Guardian)^ 7" ' ^ 

others. His rites were ahvays peffoi-med [ His equijimont 
in Greek fashion, Avith the head , covered. 

It Avas in his temple that soldiers 'and 
gladiators were accustomed to hang up j Fame,' 
their arms Avhen their service Avas over. | is. 

In the stone-quarries the ' labourers had 
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skin (spe eiigraTing, and ai’tiele Glycon). 
The Hercules of the Athenian Apollonius, 
now only a torso, is equallj' celebrated. (See 
ApoijLOKIUS.) Compare also the copy of a 
head of Eloracles on a U.trudradinion, of 
which there is an engraving; under the 
article ComAGE. 

Ileraclides {Ilerdkleides). Surnamed 
Ponficus. A Greek philosopher, born at 
Heraclea in Pontus about 380 b.C. He 
came early to Atliens, where he became a 
disciple of Plato and Aristotle, and had 
made a reputation by about 340 b.c. He 
was the author of some sixty works on 
a great variety of subjects; philosojiby, 
mathematics, music, grammar, poetry, poli- 
tical and literary history, and geography. 
He was a learned and interesting writer, 
but somewhat deficient in critical power. 
We have a few fragments of his works 
remaining, besides an extract from a book 
on Constitutions which bears his name. 
But as no such treatise is elsewhere attri- 
buted to him, this must probably be re- 
garded as a selection from some of his other 
writings. 

Heraclitus {Hemkleit6s) oi Ephesus. A 
Greek philosopher, who lived from about 
535-475 B.G., during the time of the first 
Persian domination over his native city. As 
one of the last of the family of Androclus 
the descendant of Codrus, who had founded 
the colony of Ephesus, Heraclitus had cer- 
tain honorary regal privileges, which he re- 
nounced in favour of his brother. He like- 
wise declined an invitation of king Darius 
to visit his court. He was an adherent of 
the aristocracy, and when, after the defeat 
of the Pei'sians, the democratic party came 
into power, he withdi‘ew in ill-hnmour to 
a secluded estate in the country, and gave 
himself up entirely to his studies. In his 
later years he wrote a philosophical treatise, 
which he deposited in the temple of Arte- 
mis, making it a condition that it should 
nob be published till after his death. He 
was buried in the market-place, of Ephesus, 
and for several centuries later the Ephesians 
continued to engrave his image on their 
coins. 

His great work On Nature^ in three 
books, was written in the Ionian dialect, 
and is the oldest monument of Greek prose. 
Considerable fragments of it have • come 
down to us. The language is bold, harsh, 
and figurative ; the style is so careless that 
the syntactical relations of the words are 
often hard to perceive; and the thoughts 
•are profound. All this made Heraclitus so 


difficult a writer, that he went in autiquits’- 
by the name the obscure.'' 

Knowledge, according to Heraclitus, is 
based upon perception bV the senses. Per- 
fect knowledge is only given to the gods, 
but a progress in knowledge is possible 
to men. Wisdom consists in the recogni- 
tion of the intelligence which, by means ol’ 
the universe, guides tbe universe. Every- 
thing is in an eternal flux ; nothing, there- 
fore, not even the ^vorld in its inoiuontary 
form, nor the gods themselves, can escape 
final destruction. The ultimate principle 
into which all existence is resolvable is fire. 
As fire changes contirmally into water and 
then into earth, so earth changes back to 
water and -water again to fire. The world, 
therefore, ai'ose from fire, and in alternating 
periods is resolved again into fire, to form 
itself anew out of this element. The 
division of unity, or of the divine original 
fire, into the mnltiplicit}' of opposing phe- 
nomena, is “ the way downwards,” and the 
consequence of a war and a strife. Harmony 
and peace lead back to unity by “ the way 
upwards.” Nature is constantly dividing 
and uniting herself, so that the m'liltipiicity 
of opposites does not destroy the unity of 
the whole. The existence of these opposites 
depends onty on the difference of the motion 
on “ the way upwards ” from that on “ the 
way downwards ” ; all things, therefore, 
are at once identical and not identical. 

Hersea. A festival held at Argos every 
five years in honour of Hera, the goddess 
of the country. The priestess of Hera 
drove, in a car drawn by white oxen, to 
the Hereeum, or temple of the goddess, 
situated between Argos and Mycente, 
Meantime the people marched out in pro- 
cession, the fighting men in their arms. 
There was a groat sacrifice of oxen {hfllcd- 
tombe), followed by a general sacrificial 
banquet and games of all sorts. A special 
feature of these was a contest in throwing 
the javelin, while I'unning at full speed, a,t 
a shield set up at the end of the course. 
The victor received a crown and a shield, 
which he carried in the final procession 

Herald. See Ceryx and Pk.<5':co. 

Herald’s Staff (Gr. ki’-rykeion ; Lat. cdcM- 
ceils). An attribute of Hermes {q.'v,). 

Herm.^, Pillars, smaller at the base than 
at- the summit, 'which terminated generally 
with a head of Hermes, In the earliest 
times, Hermes (in whose worship the num- 
ber 4 played a great part) was worshipped 
[especially in Arcadia, secHausanias, viii 4 
' § 4 ; op. iy 33 § 4] under the form of a sini-ple 
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quadrangular yjOlar ofniarlilo or wood, with 
the signiiicanfc mark of tho male sex. As 
art. advanced, the. pillar was surmounted, 
first witli a hoarded head, and afterwards 
with a yoiudifnl liead of the god. Jth'rmes 
being the god of traffic, snch pillars were 
erecrod to him in the streets and .squares of 
towns: in Attica, after the time of Hip- 
parchns, the son of Pisisti-atus, tliey were 
also erected a.long the country roads as 
mile-stones. Sometimes they 
wei’e inscribed with apo- 
phthegms and riddles, in ad- 
dition to directions as to the 
way; [sometimes also with 
inscriptions in honotir of those 
who had fought bi-avely for 
their countrv. Dem., Lr})t., 

112 ; yEschiims, Or. 3 § 183.] 

In Athens there was an espe- 
cially large number of them ; 
in the market-place to the 
N.W. of the Aci’opolis, the 
Herrnte, erected partly by 
private individuals and partly 
by corporations, formed a 
long colonnade extending be- 
tween the hlall of Paintings 
{stoCi poikilc) and the King’s 
Hall {stoa buMcidk). Accor- 
dingly, the latter was some- 
times called the Hall of 
liermcp. When the heads of other divini- 
ties (.^uch as Athene, Heracles, Erus) were 
placed on such pillars, these were then 
called IlermafhCnP, Herynerdch's, IlermerOs. 

Hermagoras. See RiiETOiiio, Greek, near 
end. 

Hemaphroditfis. In Greek mythology, 
the son of Hermes and Aphrodite, born on 
Mount Ida, and endowed with the beauty 
of both deities. When a grown, yotith, 
he was bathing in the Carian fountain of 
Salmacis ; and the iS!' 3 'mph of tlie fountain, 
tvhose love he rejected, pra.,yed the gods 
that she might be indi.ssolubiy united with 
him. The prayer was answered, and a 
being sprang into existence which united 
the qtialities of male and female. The fable 
proba.bh7 arose from the inclination, preva- 
lent in the Eastern religions, towards con- 
fusing the attributes of both sexes. .In 
Cyprus, for instance, a masculine Aphro- 
dites, clad in female attire, was worshipped 
by the side of the goddess Aphrodite. 
Figures of hermaphrodites are common in. 
art, ’ , , ', ■■ ■ ' 

Hermes. Son of Zeus and of the Haiad 
Maia, daughter of Atlas. Immediately after,. 


his birth upon the Arcadian mountain of 
Cyllene, he gave proof of Ijis chief character- 
istics, inveutiveuess and versatility, united 
with fascination, trickery, and cunning. 
Born in the morning, b\’ rnid-day he had 
invented the lyre; in the evening he stole 
tifty head of cattle from his brntlier Apollo, 
which he hid so skilfullv in a, (.'uve that they' 
could not bo .tbruid ; after these exploits he 
lay down quietly in his ormlle. Apollo, by 



(Attic relief found near Naples ; Munich, Glyptothuk.) 


means of his prophetic power, discovered 
the thief and took the miscreant to Zeus, 
who ordered the cattle to be given up. 
However, Hermes so delighted his brother 
by his playin,g on the lyre that, in exchange 
for it, he allowed him to keep the cattle, 
resigned to him the golden staff of fortune 
and of riches, with tlie gift of prophecy in 
its humbler forms, and from that time forth 
became his best finend. Zeus made .his 
son herald to the gruels and the guide of the 
dead in Hades. In tliis myth we have 
allusions to several attributes of the 
god. 

In many districts of Greece, and espe- 
cially ill Arcadia, the old seat of his wor- 
,ship, Hermes was regarded as a god who 
bestowed the bles.sing of fertility on the 
pastures and herds, and who was happiest 
spending his time among shepherds and 
dallying with Nymphs, by whom he had 
num'berless children, including Pan and 
Baphnis. In many places he was considered 
the god of crops: and also as the god of 
mining and of digging for buried treasure 
His kindliness to man is also showm. in his 
■ the god of roads. At cross-roads in 
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partienlar, there were raised in liis lionenr, 
and called bj- his iiamo, not only heaps of 
stones, to which every passer by added a 
stone, bnt also tlie quadrangular ]>illars 
known as Herviai (q.r.) At Atliens these 
last Avere sot up in tlie streets and opeji 
spaces, and also before the doors. Every 
unexpected find on tlie road was called 
a gift of Hermes -Jicrnmion). Togetlier 
with Athene, he escorts and protects heroes 
in perilous enterprises, and gives them 
prudent counsels. He takes special delight 
in men’s dealings with one another, in 
exchange and barter, in buying and selling ; 
also in all that is tvou by craft or by theft. 
Thus he is the patron of tradespeople and 
thieves, and is himself the father of Auto- 
lycus {qx\\ the greatest of all thieves. He 
too it is who endowed Pandora, the fir.st 
woman, with the faculty of lying, and with 
flattering discourse and a craft}'’ spirit. 
On account of his nimhleness and activity 
he is the messenger of Zeus, and knows hoAv 
to carry out his father’s commands Avith 
adroitness and cunning, as in the .slaying 
of Argos (the guard of lo), from AA'hich 
he deriA'’es his epithet of Argn.s-Slayer, or 
Aryviphonfeti. Again, as Hermes Avas the 
sacrificial herald of the gods, it was an 
important part of the duty of heralds to 
assist at sacrifices. It Avas on this account 
that the priestly race of the Kdrfjkcs claimed 
him as the head of their family (.see Eleu- 
SIKIa). Strength of voice and excellence 
of memory Avere supposed to be derived 
■from him in his capacity of herald. OAving 
to his vigour, dexterity, and personal charm, 
he Avas deemed the god of gymnastic skill, 
Avhich makes men strong and handsome, 
and ’the especial patron of boxing, running, 
and throAviug the iUhcvs ; in this capacity 
the pCd(vsfrce and gynindmi Avere sacred to 
him, and particular feasts called Hcrniaia 
dedicated to him. He AAms the dis- 
coA’erer of music (for besides the lyi'e he 
•inA'ontcd the shepherd’s pi})e), and he was 
fdso the god of Avise and clever discourse. 
A later age made him even the irnmiitor of 
letters, figures, mathematics, and astronomy. 
He is, besides, the god of sleep and of dreams; 
with one touch of his staff he can close or 
open the eyes of mortals ; hence the custom, 
before going to sleep, of offering him the 
last libation. As he is the guide of the 
living on their Avay, so i.s ho also the con- 
ductor of the souls of the dead in the 
nether-AAmrld {FftfidiopompU^)^ and be is as 
much loved by the gods of those regions 
as he i.s by those above. Eor this reason 


sacrifices AA’^ere offered to him in the event 
of deaths, Hermcp. Avere placed on the graves^ 
and, at oracles and incantations of the dead, 
he Avas honoured as belonging to the lower 
Avorkl; in general, he Avas accounted the 
intermediary betAveen the upper and loAver 
Avorlds. Hi.s Avorship early .spread through-- 
out the Avholo of Greece. As he Avas born 
in the fourth month, the number four Avas 
.sacred to him. In Argos the fourth month 
Avas named after liim, and in Athems he Avas. 
honoured Avith sacrificc.s on the fourth of 
every month. His altaiAS and images (mostly 
simple Ilermce) Avere in all the streets,, 
thoroughfares, and open spaces, and also 
at the entrance of the 'pahvdm. 

In art he is represented in the AAfidely 
Auarying characters Avhicli lie assumed, as a 
shepherd with a single animal from liis. 



Hei'mca as jiatron of tho Art of Rhetoric. 

{Rome, Villa Ludovisi.) 

flock, as a mischievous little thief, as ih© 
•god of gain Avith a purse in his hand 
(op, ■fig. 1), AAuth a strigil as patron of the 
gi/mnad^; a.t other times with a lyre, hut 
oft^nesbof ail as the messenger o.f tlie gods. 
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Ho v/as portrayed by the greatest sculptors, 
sucli as Plixdias, Polyclitus, Scopas, and 
Praxiteles, -whose Hermes with the infant 
Dionysas was discovered in 1877, in the 
temple of Hera, at Olympia. (8ec Praxi- 
teles, and 8CCLPTURE, %. 10,) In the older 
works of art he appears as a bearded and 
strongman ; in tlie later ones he is to be seen 
in a gi'aceful and charming attitude, as a 
•slim youth ■\vith trampuil features, indicative 
■of intellect and good will. His usual attri- 
.butes are wings on his feet, a flat, broad- 
brimmed hat {see Petasus), which in later 
times was ornamented with wings, as was 
•also his stalf. This last (Gr. kileykcion / 
Lat. cuducetts, fig. 2) was ori- 
'ginaily an enchanter’s wand, a 
■symbol of the power that pro- 
'duces wealth and prosperity, 
and also an emblem of influence 
•over the living and the dead. 

But even in early times it was 
regarded as a herald’s staff and 
an emblem of peaceful inter- 
•oourse ; it consisted of three 
shoots, one of which formed (2) caduckits. 
the handle, the other two being 
intertwined at the top in a knot. The place 
of the latter was afterwai’ds taken by ser- 
pents ; and thus arose our ordinary type of 
iierald’s staff. By the Romans Hermes xvas 
identified with Merourius ( q . v .). 

Hermesianas, of ColSphon in Ionia; a. 
■Greek elegiac poet, Avho lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great, about 330 b.c., and 
was a scholar and friend of Philetas. He 
composed erotic elegies in the style of those 
by his compatriot Antimachus- The three 
books containing his compositions he en- 
titled Lcontid)!, after his mistress, A frag- 
ment of ninety-eight lines of the third book 
has been pi'eserved, in which love-.stnries of 
poets and wise men from Orpheus down to 
Philetas are treated in a rather unconnected 
manner, but not without spirit. 

Hermione. The only child of Menelaus 
and Helen. She was married to Heoptole- 
mus the son of Achilles, immediately on 
her father’s return from Troy, in fulfilment 
of a promise he had made there. According 
to a post-Homerie tradition, she had been 
previously promised to Orestes ; he claimed 
her on the ground of his prior right, and on 
his claim being refxised by Heoptolemus, 
killed his rival with his own hands, or at 
any rate compassed his death, at Delphi. 
Orestes took Hermione to his home, and had 
■by her a son, TisSmenus. 

Hermippiis. A, Greek poet of the Old 


Comedy, an elder contemporary of Aristo- 
phanes and a bitter opponeiit of Pei'iries, 
whose mistress, Aspasi a, he prosecuted on a 
charge of atheism. Only a few fragnicuis 
of his dramas, as also of his libellous iaml)ic. 
poems, after Archilochus’ Utanner, have 
been preserved : the\- are 3’emarka.blG for 
the cleverness of their style. 

Herniogeiies, A Greek I’he tori clan of 
Tarsus in Cilicia, who iioindshed in the 
middle of the 2nd century a.d. He came 
to Rome as a rhetorician as early as his 
fifteenth year, and excited universal admi- 
ration, especially on the part of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. In his twenty-fourth 
year he lost his memoiy, and never recovered 
it, though he lived to a great age. His 
work on Rhetoric, which still exists, enjoyed 
a remarkable popularity, and was for a long 
time the pi’incipal text-book of rhetoric ; it 
was also epitomised, and was the subject of 
numerous commentaries. The work itself 
consists of five sections ; (1) On points at 
issue in legal causes ; (2) On the art of dis- 
covering arguments; (3) On the various 
forms of oratorical style; (4) On political 
orations in particular, and on the art of 
eloquent and effective speaking ; (5) the 
last section consists of rhetorical exercises 
(PrdgymyiasmMd), which were cast into a 
fresh form by Aphthonius {q,v.), and trans- 
lated into Latin by Priscian. 

Hero, 8ee Leander, 

Herodes Atticus (the name in full is 
Tiberius Claudius AiUcAis Herodes), A 
celebrated Greek rhetorician, born about 
a.d, 101, at Marathon, He belonged to a very 
ancient family, and received a carefol edu- 
cation iu rhetoric and philosophy from the 
leading teachers of his day. His talents 
and his eloquence won him the favour of 
the emperor Hadrian, who, in a.d. 125, ap- 
pointed him prefect over the fx'ee towns of 
the Province of Asia. On his retuni to 
Athens, about 129, he attained a most exalted 
position, not only as a teacher of oratory, 
but also as the owner of immense wealth, 
which he had inherited from his father. 
This he most liberally devoted to tlie sup- 
port of his fellow citizens, and to the erec- 
tion of splendid public buildings in various 
parts of Greece. He had just been archon, 
when in 140 he was summoned to Rome by 
Antoninus Pius, to instruct tbe imperial 
princes, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius VSrus, 
in Greek oratory. Amongst other marks 
.of distinction given him for this was the 
-consulship in 143. His old age was sad- 
idened-by misunderstandings with his -felJo-w 
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citiKons and heavy family calamities. He 
died at^Iaratlion in 177. "His pre-eminence 
as an orator was nniveraally acknowledged 
by his contemporaries; he was called the 
king of orators, and was placed on a level 
with the great masters of antiquity. His 
reputation is hardly borne out by an nnim- 
portant rhetorical exerci.se {On the Consti- 
tution) calling on the Thebans to join the 
Peloponnesians against Archelans, king of 
Macedonia. Tins has come down to us under 
his name, but its genuineness is not free 
from doubt. Numerous inscriptions still 
remain to attest his ancient renown ; and 
out of the number of his public biiildings, 
there is still standing at Athens the 
Ocleura^ a theatre erected in memory of his 
wife Hegiila. 

Herodiamis. (1) A Greek historian, 
about 170-240 A.D., who lived (for a time at 
any rate) in Eome, and filled offices both at 
court and in the state. We still possess 
his history of the Homan emperors, Irom 
the death of Marcus Aurelius to the acces- 
sion of Gordianus III (180-238) ; it is dis- 
tinguished by its impartiality^ and its clear 
and pleasing style. 

(2) JElius Herddmnus. A Greek scholar, 
son of Apollonius Dyscolus (q.v.), born at 
Alexandria; he fiouidshed in the second 
half of the 2nd century a.d,, and after 
the completion of his education, went to 
Rome, where he long lived in confidential 
intercourse with Marcus Aurelius, and re- 
ceived the Roman citizenship. He died in 
his native town. In a large number of 
treatises he extended in everj?- direction the 
wmrk begun by his father in the investiga- 
tion of grammar, and in reducing it to a sys- 
tematic form. Of his activity as an author 
numerou.s evidences have come dowm to us 
in the shape of extensive fragments of his 
works. 

Herodotus, The famous Greek historian, 
called the Rather of History, born about 
490-480 B.C,, at Halicarnassus in Asia 
Minor. He was of noble family, being the 
son of Lyxes and Drf'o (or Rhoio). Like 
his uncle, the poet Panyasis {q.v.\ he fled 
in 400 to the island of Samos, having been 
expelled from his native town by the tyrant 
Lygdamis. Prom this spot he seems to 
have completed his great travels, wrhich he 
had already begun when at Halicarnassus. 
Those travels were most extensive : he tra- 
versed Asia Minor, the interior ,of Asia 
nearly as far as Susa, the Grseco-Asiatic 
islands, Egypt as far as Elephantfee, 
Gyrene, the shores of the Euxine as far as 


the Caucasus and the month of the Danube, 
as well as Greece and the neighbouring 
countries. Haviug returned with his uncle 
to Halicarnassus, he took part in the expul- 
sion of Lygdamis (about 450), but, probahPf 
in consequence of political intrigues, he fell 
into disgrace with his fellow townsmen, 
and wa.s again compelled to quit his native 
country. 

In 445 he betook himself to Athens 
in order to take part iii the projected 
colonization of Thurii in Southern Italy. 
Here he gave public readings from the 
works wdxich he had begun to compose in 
Samos (probably the portions relating to 
the Pei’sian War). They met with such 
applause that he was rewarded with a pre- 
sent of ten talents (£2,000) from the public 
treasury. He is also said to have given 
similar recitations elsewhere — at the festal 
assembly of the Greeks at Ohunpia, and 
also at Corinth and Thebes, We are told! 
that at one of these recitals Thucydides, 
was present as a boy, and was so afiected 
that he shed teai’s and resolved to devote 
himself to the writing of liistory. [See, 
however, Dahlrnann’s Life of Herodotus^ 
chap, ii, sect, ii.] Herodotus was in close 
intercoui'se with the leading men of the day. 
In Athens, which he seems to have often 
visited, after having settled at Thurii (443), 
he knew Pericles and the poet Sophocles, 
who composed a special poem in his honour 
in 442. It was doubtless there that he 
was prompted to mould the materials of 
his history into a complete and artistic 
W'hole. He carried forward this plan at 
Thurii ; but it is probable that his death, 
which occurred about 424, prevented his 
finishing his grand design. 

This work (which the Alexandrine critics 
divided into nine books, named after the 
nine Muses), marks the beginning of reed 
historical writing among the Greeks. The 
industry of the eax'lier historical writer.s 
(knowm as Logogrdphi, q.v.) had contented 
itself with collecting material for a limited 
purpose, such as histories of towns and 
families, arranged in an uncritical and inar- 
tistic manner. It is the merit of Herodotus, 
that, by his study of the existing literature 
and by his travels, he collected historical, 
geographical, and ethnographical materials 
relating to the greater part of the then 
known world, that he sifted them with 
some critical discernment, that he arranged 
them im’der leading topics, and set them 
forth in an original and ■ attractive form. 
The true scope of the work, which em- 
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braces a period of 320 j^ears down to the 
battle of Myciiie (479), is the sti'uggle be- 
tween the Greeks and the barbarians ; with 
this leading thread of his narrative are 
inwoven, in a countless number of episodes, 
descriptions of the countries and races, 
more os- less closely connected with the 
principal events of the story, so that the 
result is a complete picture of the knowm 
world as it then existed. In subordination 
to this general object, the whole narrative 
is inspired with the one guiding thought, 
that all history is determined a moral 
government of the -world, ordained by a 
Providence -which rules the destinies of 
man ; and that eveiy exaltation of man 
above the limits fixed by the eternal la-w. 
of heaven excites the jealousy of the gods, 
and draws down an avenging Nemesis on 
the head of the guilty one himself, or his 
descendants. 

His veracit 3 >- shows itself in the sharp 
distinction he draws between personal ob- 
servation, oral information, and mere con- 
jecture ; Ms impartiality, his just recogni- 
tion of praiseworthy qualities (even on the 
side of the enemy), is displayed in his 
frank censure of political or moral failings 
which he thinks he perceives in his friends ; 
while his nobility of character is evinced 
by his hearty delight in all that is good 
and beautifub 

Although by race Herodotus belonged 
to the Dorians, he nevertheless made use 
of the Ionic dialect -which had been em- 
ployed by his predecessors, the IdgpgrdpM, 
though at times he mingles it with Epic, 
Doric, and Attic forms. His simplicity of 
style recalls that of the logograpJii, but 
he far excels them in clearness and general 
intelligibility of composition, in a pleasing 
■flow of language, in an epic, and often 
even redundant, fulness of expression, and 
above all in a genius for narrative, which 
he show^s in the vivid description of 
the most diverse events. — A biography of 
Homer, written in the Ionic dialect, bears 
the name of Herodotus; it is, really the 
work of a rhetorician at the beginning of 
the 1st century of our era. 

Heron. A Greek mathematician of Alex- 
andria, about the middle of the Si'd centmy 
B.O., tiie well-known inventor of Heron’s 
ball and Heron’s fountain. Of- his Intrcr- 
(lucHon to Mechanics, the most eomprehen- 
aive work of antiquity on the theory of 
that science, only extracts are preserved in 
Pappus. We also possess his disquisitions 
on presses, on the contrivance of aatoma^ 


tons, and on the construction of catapults 
and other engines for projectiles. 

Heroon. The shrine of a hero. {See 
Herds.) 

■ Heropinie. The EiytluTcan Silyi. {See 
SiBYLL.E.) 

Herds {Gr.). A hero. This is in Homer 
a descriptive title given specially to princes 
and nobles, but also applied to men of mark 
sprung from the people. Hesiod re^erYes the 
name for mortals of divine origin, who are 
therefore also known as demigods, hfany of 
these he places on the Islands of the Blessed, 
where nnder the sovereignty of Oronn.s 
(Kronos), they lead a life of .happiness. 
Hesiod makes no allusion to the influence 
of heroes upon the life cf man, or to the 
worship due to them in consequence. Bur 
in later times this belief spread throughout 
' the whole of Greece. The heroes are iu 
■ most respects like men and suffer death; 
hut death puts them in a more exalted' 
rank, and they'- then have power to do men 
good as well as harm. The most distin- 
guished warriors of prehistoric times were 
accounted hei'oes, being generally regarded 
as the offspring of gods Yy mortal women ; 
to their souls another destiny was accord- 
ingly assigned than that allotted to the 
souls of mortals. But even amongst the 
heroes of old time there were some who, 
without being children of the gods, never- 
theless so distinguished themselves by their 
virtue, that they appeared to •particix>at6 in 
the divine nature, and therefore to deserve 
a higher distinction after death. Even in 
later times such men were not unknown, 
when pei’sonage.s recently'- deceased were 
actually exalted to the ranks of heroes, as 
in the case of Leonidas at Sparta, and Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton at Athens, The 
founders of colonies were especially con- 
sidered worthy of -worship as hei’oes ; -w'hen 
the true founder was unknown, then some 
appropriate hero was selected instead. 
Eormeriy there were many such fictitious 
heroes; to this class xjroperly belong all 
the titular ancestors of the noble and 
priestly families of Attica, and the founders 
of, particular arts and trades, as Dseclalus. 
Many heroes of historical times were ori- 
ginally gods, -who, in course of time, were 
divested ' of theit' primitive cl^gnity^ Thera 
-W^is no town or district of Greece in which 
a' host of heroes was not worshipped by'- 
' the side of the higher divinities ; many as 
special tutelary’’ spirits of the oo-untry, others 
' as the heroes of the coiinti-‘y, as the Dioscuri 
'at Sparta, the JEaeSd® at JEgina, and 



,.n tn,.,i honour every^vhere, manv of them 
SiinJl and unimportant, and only celebrated 
observed by 

die su.te as festivals of the people in 
■^eneial, and not a whit inferior, in wealth 
■V equipment, to the most important festivals 
m honour of the gods. This was especially 
the c^se with the heroes of the country^ 
xLxny heroes had shrines, known as Ileroa 

-iws Tf over their 

?i ^ be altars of heroes were lower 

than those of gods, and were commonly 
.designated sacrificial hearths; they were 
generally on a level with the ground, and 
wor r Z of tbe nether 

wiu(.h ohe libations were poured. Like 
^offorings to the dead, thes? consisted of 

• ’u and blood 

been shed by sacrificial victims; 
Wnt^ f f animals sacrificed was 
burnt. In the period of decadence it became- 
customary to treat the living with heroic 
honours. Such honours were paid to the 
bpartan Lysander by the towns in Asia 
minor, and \vere afterwards accorded to 
kings, e..^, to Antfgonus and his son Deme- 
trius at Athens. 

ICerse. jSee Erse, 

Hesiod {Hssiodos). The earliest epic poet 
of Greece (nest to Homer), whose writings 
have actually come down to us. Even the 
ancients themselves had no clear views of 
his date, some making him the contemiiorary 
or Homer and others even still older. He 
■certamlj; lived after Homer, probably about 
the begmning of the Olympiads in 776 
B.C. _ .Uis poems contain incidentally a few 
allusions to the circumstances of his life. 
Acrordiiig to them he was born at Ascra 
m .Bceotia, near HeJicSn, where his father 
Dms had settled as an emigrant from the 
.'Eolic Cyme (Kumt.) in Asia. At his 
atlier s death ho was involved in a dispute 
WitJi his younger brother Perses about his 
patrimony. This was decided against him 
by the verdirt of the judges, who had been 
Cnbod bv ibe younger brother. Disgust 
at the injustice he had suifered, and a re- 
newal of the dispute with his brother 
appear to have determiued him to forsake 
ins native land and to settle at Haupactus. 
Ancoruing to a tradition he was murdered 
at Che ijoenan town of (Eneon by the sons 
or lus host, on a false suspicion ; but, by 
command of the Delphic oracle, his bones 
were brought to Orchomenus, where a 
monument, with an inscription, was erected, 
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I to him in the markeCplaoe. In ancient times 
a series of epic poems bore his .name, cmd 
were attributed to him as the representa- 
tive of the BoBotiau and Locrian school of 
poetry, in contrast to the Ionian and Homeric 
school Three poems of his have been pre- 
served : (1) The Wor/,s and Days, which 
consnsts of myths, fables, and proverbs, 
interwoven with exhortations to his brother, 
who, having lost by extravagance his share 
of the patrimony, was now threatening 
him with a new law-.suit. The poet here 
recommends him to abstain from his im- 
nghteous proceedings, and bv honourable 
toil to gam fresh wealth for himself. He 
therefore lays down for his guidance all 
manner of precepts, on agriculture, do- 
mestic economy, navigation, etc., and speci- 
hes the days appropriate for every under- 
taking, Although this poem is deiicient in 
true artistic finish, it was highly valued 
by the ancients on account of its moral 
teaching._ (2) The Theogony. An account 
ot the origin of the world and of the birth 
of the gods, which, in its present shape, is 
composed of different recensions, together 
with many later additions. 3S’’ext to the 
Homeric poems, it is the most important 
source ot oiir knowledge of the views of the : 
brreeks of the earliest times as to the world 
and the gods. Tho Bhield of HerclcUs. ' 
A description of the shield of Heracles, 
wrought by Hephsestus, to arm the hero in 
his ^conflict with Cycnus {q.v.), son of Ares. 

It is a weak imitation of the Homeric 
account of the shield of Achilles, and is 
certainly not the work of Hesiod. As an 
introduction, a number of verses are bor- 
I rowed from a lost poem by Hesiod, of 
genealogical import,— a list of the women 
whom the god.s had made the mothers of 
the heroic families of Greece. 

^ The poetry of Hesiod, although composed 
in the same form as that of Horner, never 
approaches it in grace and beauty. On the 
contrary, it is wanting in artistic form and 
nnish, and rarely affords any real enjoyment. 
Nevertheless it betokens an important 
advance in the development of the Greek 
intellect, from the naive simplicity of its 
attitude in Homeric times, to the specula- 
tiye observation of the world and of human 
life. It contains the germs of lyric, ,as 
al^of ele^ac, iambic, and aphoristic poetrv. 

Hesifiiie. Daughter of Laomedon, king 
of Troy, and of Leucippg. By her death 
she was to appease the wrath of Poseidon, 
who,- on account of her.fatheris breaking 
his .word, was devastating the land with 
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a marine monstes’. Heracles destroyed tlie 
monster anti set the maiden free ; but 
Ijanmedon wanteif to brealt his promise to 
the hero, and to deprive him of his stipulated 
payment. So Heracles took Troy, slew Lao- 
mecloii and hi.s sons, and gave Hesione to 
his companion Telamon, to whom she bore a 
son, Teiicer. 

Hesperides. According to Hesiod, the 
daughters of Night ; according to later 
accounts, daughters of Atlas and of Hes- 
peris. Their names were ArHhusa^ 

Enjtheia^ HesjEHa. They dwell on the 
river Oceanus, near Atlas, close to the 
Gorgons, on the borders of eternal dark- 
ness, in the garden of the gods, where Zeus 
espoused Hera. Together with the hundred- 
headed dragon Ladon, the son of Phorcys 
or Typhon, they guard the golden apples 
which Gcea (or Earth) caused to grow as a 
marriage gift for Hera. (See Heracles.) 

Hestia. The goddess of the hearth, which 
is the emblem of the settled home. She is 
deemed the founder and maintainer of the 
family and the state, of civic concord and 
of public reverence for the gods. She is 
the daughter of Cronus (Hronos) and of 
Eihea ; sister of Zeus, Poseidon, Hades, Hera, 
and Demeter ; one of the twelve Olympian 
deities, from rvhom she is distinguished by 
the fact that, as the abiding goddess of 
the household, she never leaves Olympus. 
In Homer the sanctity of the hearth is 
indeed recognised, but as yet we find no 
mention of the goddess. It is a matter of 
discussion whether this was by accident, or 
because in that period the personification 
of the worship of the hearth had not at- 
tained its full perfection. Having- been 
wooed by Apollo and Poseidon, she took an 
oath of perpetual virginity ; so Zeus granted 
her the honour of being worshipped, as a 
tutelary goddes.s, at every hearth, in human 
habitations as well as in the temples of the 
gods, and of being called to mind amid 
libations at the beginning and end of every 
sacrifice and every festal entertainment. 
Hence it was that every sacrifice began 
and ended with a libation to Hestia, so that 
she had a share in all festivities; and in 
every prayer, as -well as in all the public 
foxuns of solemn oaths, her name was recited 
Ijeforo the name of any other god. Just as 
in the home her consecrated hearth formed 
the ecnti-al point of family life, at which, 
family festivals were celebrated and where 
both .strangers and fugitives found a hospi- 
table asylum, ‘so also in the PrytaneiGn, or 
townlxall, where the sacred fire was, ever 


binning, her hearth was the centre of the 
life of the city, indeed of the whole siate, and 
of the colonies which had gone forth from 
it. Hej-e, as representative of the state, the 
highest officials sacrificed to her, just as in 
every private house the father or moilier of 
the family provided for her worship. Hex-e 
also were held the j)ublic deliberations, and 
the pnblicbanquetgiven to deserving ei tizems 
and to foreign ambassadors. Hither repaii ed 
all who besought the protection of the state. 
Hence also did the colonists, bound for dis- 
tant shoi-es, take the tire for tlxe public hearth 
of their new community. In some respects, 
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the centre of the i-eligious life of Greece was 
the fire on the heai'th of Hestia in the Del- 
phic temple, where was the .sacred omphalos 
(or navel), which the G-reeks consiclnx-cd to 
■be the central point of the inhabited earth. 
Hestia stands in close connexion -witli Zeus 
.as the. guardian of the law of ho.spitaiity 
and of tiie oath. Bho was also nmcli asso- 
ciated with Hermes sind often invoked in 
conjunction with him ; Plestia. as the goddess 
! of .gentle' domesticity, and Hermes, as the- 
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restless god. of trade on tiie public streets 
and I’oads, representing between them the 
two^ ])rincipal varieties 'of human life. Ac- 
cording to a view that afterwards became 
current, under the inllnonce of philosophers 
and. mystics, she was regarded as person!- ' 
tying the earth, as the fixed centre of the i 
world, and was identified with Deineter and i 
Cyhrde. The corresponding deity among | 
the Romans was Vesta The statues 

placed in Prytuneia represented her, in [ 
accordance wdth her nature, as a being with I 
grave_ and yet gentle expression, sitting or ^ 
standing in. an attitude of rest, with a sceptre j 
as her attribute. The most celebrated of j 
her existing statues is known as the Giusti- 
niani Vesta {see cut) ; a foian robed in simple 
drapery, with hair unadorned and wearing 
a veil ; her right hand rests on her hip, and 
her left hand, which is pointing upwards, 
once held a long staff as her sceptre. 

Hesjfcluhs. A Cli'eek graminai-ian of Alex- 
andria, who lived probably towards the 
end of the 4th century a.d. He composed, 
with the assistance of the works of earlier 
lexicographers (especially that of Diogenia- 
uus), a lexicon, which has come down to us 
in a veiy confused form, but is neverthe- 
less among the most important sources of 
our knowledge of the Greek language, and 
throws much light on the interpretation and 
criticism of Greek poets, orators, historians, 
and pliysioians, 

HotsBi’SB (Gr. hetaimi). A euphemism for 
courtesans cariying on their profession 
chiefly at Corinth and Athens. In the former 
place they w'ei’e connected with the worship 
of Aphrodite ; in the latter they were intro- 
duced by an ordinance of Solon, who intended ; 
thereby to obviate worse evils that imperilled 
the sanctity of the marriage-bond and the 
chastity of domestic life. The intercourse 
of unmarried men with lietaaue was by no 
means considered immoral ; in the case of 
married men it was disapproved by custom, 
which, after the Peloponesian War, became 
more and more .lax in this as in other 
respects. The hefou'{t> who -were kept in 
special establishments and on whom the 
state levied a tax, wore all female slaves; 
on the other hand, the women called hetmixe. 
in a narrower sense, who carried on their ! 
trade indepcndentl}”, were drawn chiefly 
froiri the Kinks of foieigners and freed- 
women. It was quite unexampled for 
any Athenian citizen’s daughter to become 
a hrfeora. The important position they 
assumed in the social life of Athens after 
the Peloponnesian "War is easily gathered 
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from the later Attic Comedy, as the plot of 
the pieces generally turns upon the adven- 
tures of a hetaira. As custom debarred all 
respectable women and girls from the 
society of men, the female element in the 
latter was represented exclusively by 
hetnerm^ mau}'- of wdiom became famous by 
possessing the mental culture from which 
the female citizens w^ere debiirred by their 
education and by their secluded life. Thus 
they were able to attract oven men of 
eminence. Aspusia of Miletus was able to 
make her house at Athens the meeting- 
point of the most remarkable men of her 
day ; among them even a Socrates and a 
Poriclos, and the latter deserted his wife 
to marry her. 

Courtesans (called in Latin mCrctrices) 
were tolerated in Rome as in Greece; 
and no objection was raised to the inter- 
course of unmarried men with these per- 
sons. They were under the charge of the 
Eediles, and from the time of Caligula they 
had to pay a tax to the imperial exchequer. 
Steeped as they were in infamy, the law 
even refused to accept their testimony as 
valid. They were distinguishable from 
respectable women by their costume ; they 
wore neither stala nor palla, but a shorter 
tunic without fringe, over which \vas a 
toga of darker colour ; they were not per- 
mitted to adopt the characteristic head-gear 
of xnatrons. In the best times the trade 
was only carried on bj- slaves and freed - 
women, but afterwards by free-born women 
also. 

Hetseri (Gr. hetairoi) (“companions”). 
The designation of all free Macedonians 
; who were ready to join in the defence of 
their country ; especially the noblemen who 
composed the heavy cavalry, as contrasted 
with the infantry (Gr, pez'ctairoi) of the 
royal guard [see Thirlwaall, If. G., v, p. 179]. 

Hetserise (Gi'. Mtainai). The common 
name in Greece for all associations having 
any particular object, but chiefly for poli- 
tical clubs, often of a secret character, for 
the advancement of certain interests in the 
state. In many eases their membei’S only 
aimed at assisting one another as candi- 
dates for public office or in lawsuits ; but 
! occasionally they also worked for the vic- 
tory of their party and for a change in the 
constitution. 

Hi§r6duli (Gr. -of), (temple servants). 
The name for all who were closely con- 
nected with the service of a sanctuary, and 
especially such as w'ere bound to peiiform 
certain services, obligations, and duties to 
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the same, ami iu part lived as a kind of 
boudiiien npon its land. "We hnd them 
forming a considerable population in Asia ; 
c.g. at Com an a in Cappadocia, there were 
more than 6,000 of them, who with their 
descendants belonged as slaves to the god- 
dess called Enyo by the Greeks. They 
served as labourers on the estates of the 
temple, and performed the humblest offices 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
The Delphic sanctuary of Apollo had similar 
ministrants from a very early date, as had 
also the temple of Aphrodite on Blount Bryx 
in Sicily. In the. same manimr Aphrodite 
of Corinth, in the flourishing times of that 
that city, had over 1,000 girls dedicated to 
her service; they added brilliancy and 
lustre to her worship, and living as hetairai 
they paid a portion of their earnings to the 
goddess as tribute. 

Hieroniea'ia. The Greek term for the holy 
time of the month, i.e. that portion of each 
month which was kept as a festival. It 
differed in the several months according to 
the number and duration of the festivals. 
During this tim,e there was a suspension 
of all business and even of lawsuits, and 
executions and warrants were in abe^mnee; 
in short, everything that was likely to 
inteiTupt the universal peace and the 
celebration of the festival was set on one 
side. For the greater feasts a “ truce of 
God” was proclaimed. {See Ekegheiria.) 

HiSromnemon. The recorder or officer 
in charge of sacred business at the meet- 
ings of the Amphictyonic Council. {See 
Amphictyons.) 

Hi^ron^mus, (1) A Greek historian horn 
at Cardia in Thrace; he fought under Alex-r 
under the Great, and after bis death 
attached himself to his compatriot Eumenes. 
They were both captured in b.c. 310, hut 
Hifsronymus found favour with Antlgonus 
and was a]3pointed governor of Syria. 
Demetrius, the son of Antigouus, entrusted 
hi3u with the governorship of Boeotia. He 
survived Pyrrlius {ob. 272), and died, at 
the age of 104, at the court of Antigonus 
Gonatas. At an advanced age he composed 
a history of the Diadochi and their suc- 
cessors down to and beyond the death of 
Pyrrhus: which, although of small value 
iu point of style, was an original work 
of great value, and the foundation of 
all the accounts of the successors of 
Alexander that have come down to us. The 
woi-k exists iu fragments only. 

(2) Best knovvn as Saint' Jerome.' One 
of the most famous of the Latin Fathers 


of the Church. He was born at Stridbu on; 
the borders of Dalmatia and Panuonia, 
about A.D. 340. He. was the son of 
respectable and wealthy Christian parents, 
and received in Home and Treves a secular 
education in rhetoric aud. philosopliy. Iu 
374, during a journey in the East, he was 
alaiuned by a dream, which led to his with- 
drawing from the world and living as & 
hermit in the Syrian desert. After live 
years he left his retirement and lived iit 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Home, till he 
settled at Bethlehem in 386. He there 
founded a monastery and a school of learn- 
ing, and he ended an active life in 420. 
Among his numerous works mention must 
be made of his ti'auslation and continuation, 
(ill 380 B.o.) of the Greek Chronological 
Tables of Eusebius (q.v.); this is of great 
value for the history of Homan literature,, 
owing to its quotations from the work of 
Suetonins De Ylrls lllustrilms^ which was 
then extant in its complete form. In imita- 
tion of the latter and under a similar title 
he wrote a work on Christian. Literature. 
He also wrote the well-known Latin veirion 
I of the Bible known as the Vulgate, wliich 
is, strict^ speaking, a revision, and in jiart 
a new version, of au older translation. 

Hierophant (Gr. MCrojjhantes, “ disclo,ser 
of sacred things ”), The chief priest in 
the Eleusinian mysteries {see Eleusixia). 
He was always a member of the family of 
the Eumolpidas. It was his duty to exhibit 
to the initiated the sacred symbols of the 
mysteries, and at the .same time probabty 
bto chant the liturgic hymns originally de- 
rived from his ancestor, the Thracian bard 
Eumolpus. 

Hieropcei (Gr. MbrOpoloi, “ managei's of 
the sacrifices”). The Greek term forcer- 
tain officials, who, besides having the care of 
the sacrifices, had also tlie superintendence 
of the economic details of the sanctuary, and 
the charge of the money and treasures of the 
temple. In Athens, besides such officials 
attached to the several temples, there was 
a hoard of ten men, yearly appointed by 
lot, v7ho had to attend to the ceiebi’ation of 
the extraoi'dinary and quinquemiial sacri- 
fices, the cost of which was defra.j’-ed by 
the public treasury. Another college of 
three or ten Jiieropeei^ appointed bj" the 
Areopagus, superintended the saeriiices 
offered to the Eumenides by the state. 

Hieroscopy (Gr. MGrbsiiopia^ “viewing 
’ the .sacrifice”). A form of divination bj? 
means of the entrails of sacrificed beasts. 
:{See BIaxtike.) 
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Hflardtragc0dia (lit. “gay and lively 
tragedy ”), A species of comedy invented 
l)y Rliinthon of Tarent.nin, and consist- 
ing of a travesty of tragic themes. {See 
.Rhinthon.) 

Hildeslieim, the Treasure of. A number 
of drinking _ vessels, plates, and cooking 
utensils of silver, most of them embossed 
in high relief, found at Hildeslieim in 1H6U 
These important products of Roman art, of 
the time of Augustus, are now among the 
chief attractions of the Berlin Museum. 
Tiiey probably belonged to the table service 
of some wealthy Roman, and had been hid- 
rlen in the ground by G-ennans who had 
taken them as the spoils of victory. Artis- 
tically the most important pieces area bowl 
shaped like a bell, and gracefully decorated 
externally with arabesques and figures of 
children (sec cut), and four magnificent 
saucers decorated with a gilt Minerva 
seated on a rock, and half-length figures 
of the young Hercules slaying the serpents, 
and of Cybele and of Afctis: also two cuns 


right arm, and left the right should 
posed. Women wore the liimation : 
same manner, but some drew it ovei 
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speeches contain materials for the history 
■ of the events and of the manners of his 
time. 

Himeros. The personification of longing 
and desire, and companion of Bros (f/.'W.). 

Hippagret®. The three officers chosen 
at Laced iBinon hy the ephors to command 
the horsemen, who formed the bodyguard of 
the .kings, 

Hippai’ch (Gr. MpparcMs), The Greek 
name for a commander of cavalry {see 
Hippf.is). In the JStolian and Achtean 
leagues, this name was borne by an officer 
charged with other functions besides, who 
was in rank second only to the strdtegos. 

Hipparchus. A Greek mathematician, 
the founder of scientific astronomy, born at 
jSTicEea in Bithynia, lived chiefly at Rhodes 
and Alexandria, and died about b.c. 125. 
He discovered the precession of the equi- 
noxes, settled more accurately the length 
of the solar year," as also of the revolution 
of the moon, and the magnitude and dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies. He placed 
mathematical geography on a firmer basis, 
by teaching the application of' the latitude 
and longitude of the stars to marking the 
positinn of places on the surface of the 
earth. Of his numerous writings we only 
possess his commentary on the Pheendmena 
of Eudoxus and Ariitus, and a catalogue of 
1,026 fixed stars. 

Hippariuostes. A leader of the Spartan 
cavalry. {See Hippeis.) 

Hippeis. The Greek term for riders and 
knights. (1) Among the Athenians, the 
citizens whose property qualified them for 
the second class. {See SoLONiAN OoNSTiTir- 
TiON.) (2) Among the Spartan.s, the royal 
guard of honour, consisting of 300 chosen 
Spartan youtlns under the age of thirty, 
who, although originally moitnted, after- 
wards .served as heavy-armed foot-soldiers. 

The cavalry of Athens^ which was first 
formed after the Persian War, and then con- , 
sisted of 300 men, from the Periclean period 
onward.s consisted of 1,200 men, viz. 200 
mounted bowmen {Mp-potoxQt(je\ who were 
slaves heloxiging to the state, and the 1,000 
citizens of the two highest classes. They 
were kept together in time of peace, and 
carefully drilled; at the great public fes- 
tivals they took part in the processions., 
They were commanded by two MjjparcM, 
each, of whom had five phf/lai under him 
and .superintended the levy. Subordinate 
to these were the ten phylarehi in com- ' 
mand of the ten pliylai. Both sets of 
.officers were drawn from the two highest - 


classes. It was the dut}'- of the couricii 
to see that the cavalry was in good enri- 
ditiou, and also to examine new members 
in respect of their equipment and rlieir 
eligibility. (5he .Bocle. ) 

The number of horsemen to be despruched 
to the field was determined by the decree 
of the popular assemblj-. Every citizon- 
soldier received equipment-money on join- 
ing, and during his time of service a sub- 
sidy towards keeping a gi*oom and two 
horses ; this grew to bo an annual grant 
from the state, amounting to forty talents 
(=£8,000 in intrinsic value), but regular 
pay was only given in the field. 

At Sparta it -wa-s not until b.G. 404 that 
a regular body of horse v'as formed, the 
cavalry being much neglected as compared 
with the infantry. The rich had only to 
provide hoi'ses, equipment, and armour ; 
for the actual cavali'y service in time of 
war, only those unfitted for the heavy- 
: armed infantry were drafted off and sent 
1 to the field without any prelirainaiy drill. 

' In later times every mom of heavy-armed 
infantry seems to have had allotted to it 
a mora of cavalry, of uncertain number. 
By enlisting mercenaries, and inli’oducing 
I allies into their forces, the Spartans at 
i length obtained better cavalry. 

The utility of the Greek citizen-cavalry 
was small on account of their heavy armour, 

, their metal helmet, and their coat of mail, 
their kilt fringed with metai flaps, their 
cuisses reaching to the knee, and their 
leather legging.s. They did not take sliields 
into action. As weapons of offence they 
had the straight two-edged sword and a 
spear, used either as a lance or a javelin. 
Shoeing of houses was uuknovTi to the 
Greeks, as was also the use of stirrups. If 
anything at aU was used as a saddle, it 
was either a saddle-cloth or a piece of felt, 
which was firmly fastened with girths 
under the horse’s belly. The Thessalians 
were considered the best riders. Cavalry 
became really important for the. first time 
in the Macedoniau army under Philip and 
his son Alexander the Great. Although in 
earlier times the number of horsemen in 
the Greek forces was only veiy small, in 
the army which Alexander marclied into 
Asia they formed nearly a sixth part of the 
infantry. The Macedonian cavali-y was 
divided into heavy and light, both consist- 
ing' of squadrons {Uai) of an average 
strength of 200 men. Of the heavy cavaby 
the choicest troops were the Macedonian 
■and Thessalian horsemen, armed in the 
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Grrefk inshioUj who were as formidable in 
on‘dan^'h1;- os in single combat; in order and 
discipline they far surpassed the dense 
sfpxadrons of the Asiatic cavalry, and even 
in attacking the infantry of the enemy 
tiiey had generally a decisive effect. The 
light cavalry, which was constituted under 
the name of yu-ddnnno/ (skirmishers), con- 
sisted of Macedonian sarissCIphurnij so called 
from the sarisHCij a lance from 14 to 16 feet 
long [Poiybms, xviii 12], and of Thracian 
horsemen. The heavy-cavalry men had 
each a mounted servant and probably a led 
horse for the transjjort of baggage and 
forage. In the time after Alexander there 
came into existence what were called the 
Tarenttnl eqvMcs, or light-armed speai'- 
men, with two horses each fn.C. 192, Livy, 
XXXV 28, 29]. 

Hippias. A Greek Sophist of Elis and a 
contemporai'v of Socrates. He taught in the 
towns of Greece, especially at Athens. He 
had the advantage of a prodigious memoz'y, 
and was deeply versed in all the learning 
of his day. He attempted literature in every 
form which was then extant. He also 
made the first attempt in the composition 
of dialogues. In the two Platonic dia- 
logues named after him, he is represented 
as excessively vain and arrogant. 

Hippocampus. A fabulous marine animal, 
shaped like a horse, but having a curved 
and fish-like tail. The gods of the sea are 
often represented as riding or sitting on 
su<di animals. 

Hippocoon. Son of (Ebalus of Spai'ta and 
of the Hymph Bateia, drove his brothers 
Tyndareos and Icarins from home. After- 
wards, in consequence of his slaying the 
young (Bonus, a kinsman of Heracles, he 
himself, with his twenty sons, was slain 
by Heracles in alliance with king Cepheus 
of Tegea. Tyndareos was thei’ebj'' restored 
to the inheritance of his father’s kingdom. 

Hippocrates, the famous Greek physician, 
was born in the island of C6.s (an ancient 
seat of the worship of Asclepius), about 460 
B.c. He was the son of Heracleides and 
of PliEenarete, and sprang from the race of 
the AsolepiadsB, ^a priestly family, who in 
the course of time had gathered and pre- 
served medical traditions, which were 
secretl}" handed down from father to son. 
Like many of the Asclepiadse, he exercised 
his art whilst travelling in different parts 
of Gi-eece. He is said to have been at Athens 
at the time of the Peloponnesian War, and 
to have taken advantage of the instructions - 
of the Sophists Gorgias and Prodlcus,; 


Democritus of Abdera is also immed as 
one of his teachers. The value he liim- 
self set upon philosophic education is 
proved by his remark that a philosophic 
physician resembles a god.” Towards the 
end of his life he lived chiefly in Thessaly 
and on the island of Thasns. He died a, bout 
377 B.C. (or later) in tlie Thessalican Larissa, 
where his tomb wans to be seen as late as 
the 2nd cezitury a.d. All through his long 
life his activity was unceasing in its efforts 
to increase the amount of his knowledge on 
all subjects, by both practical and theoj-e- 
tical investigations. Pic was the founder 
of the school of a scientific art of healing, 
and, as in the case of Homer, numeroizs 
writings of unknown authorship, proceed- 
ing from the school which followed his 
system, were attributed to him. Seventy- 
two works, great and small, in the Ionic 
and old Attic dialects, bear his name, 
and, apparently, formed a single collec- 
tion, even before they came under the con- 
sideration of the critics of Alexandria. But 
it is clear that, as the ancients themselves 
were aware, only a small portion, which 
can no longer be precisely defined, really 
belongs to him. It is highly probable that 
his nearest relations, who w^ere also distin- 
guished physicians, contributed their share 
to the collection, and that it contains works 
by his sons Thessfilus and Dracon, liis son- 
in-law Polf^bus, and his two grandsons, the 
sons of Thessalus and Dracon, who bore Ms 
own name. The best known of these 
works are the Aphorisms, which, in anti- 
quity and in medisBval times, were held in 
high esteem, and have been freely com- 
mented on by Greeks, Eomans, and 
Arabians; they consist of short sentence.s 
upon the nature of illnesses, thoir symptoms 
and crises, and their final issue. One of 
his writings which is of general interest, 
and is in all respects among the best, is 
that on the inflttence of the climate, the 
water, and the configuration of a country 
upon the physical and intellectual life of its 
inhabitants- In the second portion of this 
work we find the first begimtings of a com- 
parative ethnography, which at once sur- 
prises us by the acuteness and intelligence 
of. its observation, and attracts us by the 
simplicity and clearness of its style. 

HippScrene ( = “the fountain of the 
.steed”). The fount of the Muses, wdiich 
was struck out of Mount Helicon, in Bceotia, 
by the hoof of the winged steed Pegasus. 
{Sm MtJ,SEs; and Pe&asus.) 

- Hippddameia (Lat. Eippoddm%a). (1) 
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HIPPODAMUS HIRTIUS. 


The daixgliter of (EnomiTuis and the wife of 
Pelops (O'.??.)- 

(2) A danghter of Atrax, one of the 
Laplthie. It was at her marriage with 
Pjrlthous {(jt-v.).. that the combat between 
the Centaurs and Jjapitlne took place. 

Hippodamus. A Greek Sophist, born at 
Miletxis in the second half of the 5th cen- 
tury B.C. He was the first inventor of a 
system of laying out towns on geometrical 
principles. This was carried out, under his 
direction, in the laying ont of the Pireens, 
the harbour-town of Athens, and also at 
the building of Thurii (b.C. 444) and of 
Ilhodes (408) ; it w'us also used, in subse- 
quent times in the foundation of new towns. 

Hippodrome {IRpjiodromos). The Greek 
name for the racecourse for horses and 
chariots. It was aboixt 400 yards long and 
125 broad. The tv/o long sides w'ere meant 
for spectators. At one of the narrow ends 
was the starting-point ; the otlier end was 
of semi-circular form. In front of the middle 
of the latter was the goal ; at Olympia a 
, round alrar of Tamxippos (possibly a 
demon who terrified horses). The drivers 
had to pass round this after they had 
driven down one of the long sides: tlien 
they turned back and went up the other 
long side to a second goal, situated near the 
starting-point. At Olympia this goal bore 
a statue of Hippodanieia. Here they 
turned round and drove back again. Racing ' 
chariots with full-grown horses had to I 
cover this circuit twelve times; and with | 
3 mung horses (according to a later custom) 
eight tinaes. The name of Hippodmme was 
also given to the race-courses laid out in 
Grecian countries in the time of the Romans, 
after the pattern of the Roman circus {q,v.). 
The most famous of these was that at 
Byzantium, which was begun by Septimius 
Severus, and finished bj’’ Constantine. 

Hippoijte. Queen of the Amazons, 
daughter of Ares and of Otrora; slain in 
battle by Hea-acles, when he went at the 
bidding of Eurysthens to fetch the girdle 
given her by Ares, [See Heracliss.) 

Hipp61;^tus. Son of Theseus and of the 
Amazon Antiope, When he spurned the 
love of his step-mother Phmdra, she slan- 
dered him to her husband Theseus, who 
begged his father Poseidon to avenge him. 
While Hippolytus was driving along the 
seashore, his horses were frightened by a 
bull sent forth from the water by Poseidon, 
and he was thrown from his chariot and 
killed. Phsedra, conscious of the wrong 
that she had done, killed herself. . A later j 


legend describes plippolytus as a chaste 
huntsman and a favourite of Artemis, wlm 
was raised from the dead by iEsculapius, 
and taken by the goddess to the sacred 
grove of Diana at Aricia in Latium, AX'herc 
he was worslupped Avirh the goddess under 
the name of Virbius, (/8ec Diana.) 

Hippomeiies. The lover of the Bmotian 
Atalante (q.^,), 

Hipponax. A Greek iambic poet of 
Ephesus, who about 540 b.C. was banished 
to ClazomensB by Athenagoras and Comas, 
tyrants of his .native city. At Clazomeme, 
two sculptors, Bupalus and Athenis, made 
the little, thin, xxgly poet ridiculous in 
caiucature, who avenged himself in such 
bitter iambic veitses that, like Lycambes and 
his daughter, who were persecuted by Archi- 
lochus, they hanged themselves. 

The burlesque character of the poems 
which he composed in the Ionic dialect 
found an appropriate form in his favourite 
metre, which was probably invented by 
himself. This meti’e is known as the Cho- 
Itainhus (“the halting iambus”), or the 
ScCizOn (lit, “ limping ”), from its Ixaxdng a 
spondee or ti-ochee in the last place, instead 
of the usual iambic foot. He i.s also sup- 
posed to have been the first to produce 
parodies of epic poetry. Of his poems we 
have only a few fragments. 

Hippothoon. Son of Poseidon and Alope, 
the daughter of Ceref on of Eleusis. Aftei' 
his birth he was exposed by his mother and 
suckled by a mare, until some shepherds 
found him and reai-ed liim. Aldpe (who 
had been imprisoned for life by her fathei'V 
was transfoinned into a spring bearing her 
own name at Eleusis. When Theseus [(pv.) 
overcame Cercyon in wx’cstling, and killed 
him, he x-estored to Hippothoon the iidieri- 
tance of his ,grandfo,ther. He was aftei'wards 
honoured as the Ixero of the Attic tribe that 
bore his name. 

Kippotoxotge. A name given at Athens 
to a corps of mounted archers, composed 
of slaves belonging to the state. [Sec 
Hippeis.) 

Hippf s (of Rhegium). One of the Grreok 
Logoyniphi [q.v.). 

Hirtius [Anlus). A friend of Cmsar, and 
one of his companions in axans. He com- 

f ’ ded Giesar’s Coynmentaru on the Gallic 
ar by adding an eighth book. Accord- 
ing to the dedication to Cornelius Balbxxs 
prefixed to that book, he contemplated the 
continuation of Ciesar’s account of the Civil 
War to Caesar’s death. This intention he 
never carried ont, as he fell in battle at 
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Bfutlna, Mtk April, 43 B.C., when he was 
couHiil. Of the three tvorks, the JBdlum 
AlexaiyJrlmt'nt^ Bellnm AJHcum^ and Bel- 
(Uiii flfai/untensCy whieh have come down, 
to -as v/ith Cfgsor’s Commentaries, tlie first 
may have beeji written by him. Of the 
other two, it has been conjectured that 
they were composed at his reque.st, in pre- 
paration for his intended work on mili- 
lary commanders, and that having been 
found at his death among his paper, s, they 
were added, witli his own writings, to the 
wonks of Csesnr himself. (See Caesar.) 

History. (I) The composition of history, 
atid indeed of all prose among the Grreeks, 
originated with the lonians of Asia Minor, 
who also created the Gjms, the elegy, and 
iambic poetry. It was among them that, in 
the 6th century B.C., the LogogrcXpM (q.v.), 
made their appearance. These writers 
treated the materials supplied by family 
and local stories in a style -which gradually 
approached more and more to prose, but 
without anj’- attempt at critical investigation 
or scientific arrangement. The most con- 
siderable wi'iters in this .style are also its 
latest rejiresentatives, Hecat.eds of Miletus, 
HellaxICUS of Lesbos. The latter was 
a coiitemporaiy of Her5d5tus of Halicar- 
nassxis (about 485--424 b.c.), the Father of 
History. His work, written like the othei’s 
in the Ionic dialect, was founded upon a 
vast collection of historical and geogra- 
pxhical maferial gathered in distant travels, 
and through the researches of many years. 
This mass of information he has, with great 
art, moulded into a homogeneous work, the 
main theme of which is the struggle of the 
Greeks against the barbarians. The narra- 
tive i.s simple, but always attractive. The 
line of historians who wrote in the Attic 
dialect is headed by the Athenian Tiiucv- 
DiDES, whose history of the Peloponnesian 
War is a masterpiece of tho first order, 
grand alike in style and in matter. A con- 
tinuation of Thucydides was written by his 
countryman Xenophon (about 431-355 b.c.) 
in his RelUlmca; in his Anabcisis^ Xenoplion 
described the famous retreat of the Ten 
Thousand in a style as masterly as liis 
generalship. In the Cgropccdm he gives a 
picture, idealized indeed, but not without 
Poundation in fact, of the history of Cyrus. 
His contemporary Ctestas of Cnidus, writ- 
ing in Ionic Greek, introduced his country- 
men to the history of the Persian empire. 
At the .same time Philistus of Syraousej 
an imitator of Thucydides, compiled the 
history of Sicily from the earliest - times' 


down to his own. In tho second half of 
the 4th century b.c. appeared two cele- 
brated historians, Theopojipds of Chios 
and Ephmkus of Cyme, both disciples of the 
I rhetoriciaji Isocrates. The chief woi-k of 
Theopompus was a liistory of Philip of 
Macedon, from his accession to his death. 
Ephorns, in a great work embracing the 
whole course of events from the invasion of 
the Peloponnesus by tlie Heraclidee, to 345 
B.c,, was the first writer who attempted a 
universal history. To this period belong tho 
numerous chronicles of Attic history, called 
Atthldes (see Atthis). In these compara- 
tively little regard is paid to style, less 
certainly than is paid by the historians ju.st 
mentioned as succeeding Xenophon. The 
period of Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors was very fertile in historical writing. 
We may mention CallisthEnes, AristA 
BULUS, Chares, OnesiorItus, Glitarchus, 
and Hieronymus (i/.-y,), who naixated contem- 
porary event.s in a style sometimes plain and 
simple, sometimes exaggerated. This was 
the age of the Sicilian TiMHSDS, whose great 
work on the history of his native island w'on 
him little recognition, but who simplified 
chronology by introducing the method of 
reckoning by Olympiads, and tlius estab- 
lished a lasting claim on the gratitude of 
historians. Among the better historie.^ 
should be named the great work of Ph-ylae- 
OHUS (about 210 b.c.), which began at the 
invasion of the Peloponnesus by Pyrrhus, 
and ended at the death of GleomSnes. 

The Alexandrian scholar Eratosthenes 
conferred an immense boon on historical 
investigation by his attempt to place chm- 
iiology on the firm scientific fouudatioji of 
mathematics and astronomy. His labours 
were continued by ApollGidurus, whose 
Chronica was the most important work on 
chronology produced in antiquity. This was 
a brief enumeration of the most important 
events, from the taking of Troy, which he 
dated b.c. 1183, till his own time (b.c. l‘44b 
Only isolated fragments of the histories 
written after Xenoplion have, in the great 
number of instances, come do-xvn to us. But 
we have a considerable part of the work of 
Polybius of Megalopolis (died about 122), 
This was a general history of the known 
'world from the beginning of the second 
Punic War to the destruction of Carthage 
Its style has no just claim to artisiic merit, 
hut its contents make it one of the most 
remarkable of ancient Greek histories. Tn 
about 40 B.c. the Sicilian writer Diodorus 
compiled a valuable genera] liistory from 
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the works of Greek and E.omau writers now 
lost. A cousiderablo part o£ this still re- 
mains. Nicolaus of Damascus, who lived 
a little later, was the author of a groat 
general history, of which we have consider- 
able Fragments. DIokysids of Halrearnassus 
composed, a Jew years befor*e Christ, his 
Jlovian ArcJurnlof/y, about half of which 
has survived. TJiis was the ancient history 
■of Itorae down to the first Punic War, writ- 
ten with taste and (‘,are. In the second half of 
the 1st century a.d. the Hebrew Josephus 
wrote his Jeunah Archwology and his Ilia- 
tory of the Jewish THo*. At the beginning 
of the 2nd century Plutakch of Chie- 
ronea produced his excellent biographies of 
famous Greeks and Romans. In the course 
of the same century appeared the Anahuus 
of Alexander the Great, wnltten after the 
best authorities by Arrian of Niconiedia, 
the Strcttegemdta of the Macedonian Polyas- 
NUS, a number of examples of military 
stratagems collected from older write ns ; and 
a part of the Roman History of the Alexan- 
di’ian Appiax, ethuographically arranged. 
At the beginning of the 3rd century I)io 
Cassius of Nicsea conceived and executed 
his great Avork on Roman history, which 
has unfortunately come doAvii to us iii a v^eiy 
mutilated form. His younger contemporary, 
HerOdSaNDS, wrote an interesting History 
of the Ccpscirs^ vrhich still survives, from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius to Gordian. 
Ancient chronology is much indebted to the 
Chronicle of Edsehid.s, bishop of Ciesarea. 
This was AtTitten in the 4th century a.d., and 
only surviAms in translations. Among later 
writers we may mention ZosTmus (in the 
second half of the 6tli century), the author 
of a history of the emperors, from Augustus 
to 41G A.D. 

(11) Ancient Roman History, The be- 
ginnings of Roman histoiy go back to 
about 200 B.O. The form of compo.sition 
was, until the first half of the 1st century 
B.C., almost exclushmly that of annals, and 
the historians previous to that date are, in 
consequence, usually comprised under the 
term annalists. (For the special repre- 
sentative.s of this .style, see Annallsts.) 
They confined themselves exclusively to the 
iiistoiy of thoir countr.y in its Avidest extent, 
from the earliest times to their oavii. In 
later times, but not till then, Roman histo-' 
rians undertook to Avrite on the events of. 
special periods, generally on those of their 
oAAua time. The early annaiistio writers 
had no style. It is not -until the know- 
ledge of Greek literature and the develop. 


ment of rhetorical style has reached a 
higher stage, in the .second half of the 2ud 
century B.C., that any attempt at good 
writing is discernible. The first indication 
of such au attempt is the teudeucy to rlie- 
torical ornamental iou. lu the Cicerouiau 
age, the art of prose, writing had greatly 
adA'anced, and many men of mark devoted 
themsehms to histoi’A". Some endcuvonred 
to include foreign history Avithin the lines 
of their narratiA-e. This was fhe case, for 
instance, Avith OoRKELtus Nkpos, in his 
great biographical work, JJv Viris Illustrt- 
buH. The biographies Avliich remain are 
mostly those of non - Roman generals. 
CiESAE and Sallust .surpass all the other 
historical Avriters of this period both in 
form and matter, Sallust is an imitator 
of Thucydides, and the fir.st Roman histo- 
rian Avho can lay any claim to finished exe- 
cution. The other historian.s of this period 
whose Avorks have come down to us are 
Hirtius, AA^ho continued Cfesar’s Com men- 
tili'u, and the authors of the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish Wars. 

The Augustan age produced the Roman 
history of Livy, a work as remarkable for 
its comprehensiA’eness as for its literary 
frnish. The greater part of it is unhappily 
lost. The first general histoiy Avritten in 
Latin, by Trogus Pdaipeius, belongs to tlie 
same period. Thi.s is only preserved in au 
epitome by JusTlxus. The 1st century 
A.D. was fruitful of historical literature, but 
onlj’’ a certain number of Avritiugs haA'e sur - 
Adved ; a short sketch of Eomai'j history by 
Velleius Paterculus, AA'hieh is unduly 
influenced by the spirit of court adulation ; 
a collection of historical anecdotes b}' Vale- 
rius Maxlaius ; a A^eiy rhetorical history o. 
Alexander the Great, by Cdrtius Rufus'; 
and a number of instances of military stra- 
tagems by Julius FrontIxus. The' great 
histoiy of the empire comprised in the 
Annules and llistoruv. of TAgItus, one of the 
most important monuments of Roman lite- 
rature, Avas AATitten partly in the 1st and 
partly in the 2nd century a.d. In the 
beginning of the 2nd century a.d. aa'c bave 
Suetonius’ Lives of the Casnrs, and the 
panegyrical account of Roman history by 
Florus. 

After this peiiocl, Suetonius becomes the 
model of historians, and their favourite, sub- 
ject the doings of the emperors and tlie 
' imperial . court. These lost writings were 
the main soiu'ces of the Historia Avrjnsta,^ 
collection of biographies of the emperoj-s 
from Hadrian to Humeri an (Tr7--2S4 a.d,). 
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?ho coiapilatinn is nxde and uncritical, but 
bi^lox'ically important. It is the work of .six 
different axxthors beionft'hig to the end of the 
Srd. and the buginniug of the 4th centuries 
A.D, Soon after tlie middle of this century, 
A UKELIUS Victor wrote a .short history of 
the Ures5ar.s, and Eutropius and Eestus 
epitomes (hrcvidrla) ot all Roman history. 
The clearnes.s and simijlicity of Eutropius’ 
book ha.s maintained its popularity down to 
modern times. x^mmUxus Makoellinus 
rises far above the heads of his contem- 
poraries. He was a Greek by birth, and 
wrote a continuation of Tacitus from 96-378 
A.D,, only the second half of which has 
come down to us. After him begins the 
epoch of Christian historians, e.g, SulpIcius 
Severds and Oeosiu.s. Special mention 
should be made of Hieronymus, who tran.s- 
lated and made additions to ihe Chronicon 
)f Eusebius. 

Homer (Gr. Ilonterds). (1) The poet, 
”>■3.089 name is borne by the two oldest and 



(1) * xa;.sr op iiomeii. 
(Srm-jaouui Palace, I’otsclauj,) 


at the same time grande.st monuments of 
the Greek genius, the epic poem.s called 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Concerning the 
[jersonality of the poet, his country, and 
his time, we have no trustworthy'* infor- 
mation, Even the pei'sonal existence of 
the poet has been disputed, and it has 
often been attempted to prove, from the 
meaning of the name, that he xvas notan 
individual, but an ideal type. It has been 


held that Homer means either orchret' nr 
comrade^ and it has been supposed that 
in the former case the name indicates ihe 
ideal representative of the epic poem in it.s 
nnihed and artistically comjtleted form, 

I whilst the other explanation is suggestive 
of an ideal ancestor and patron of nn e.x- 
clusive order of minstrels. But as Homer 
is a proper name, .simply meaning hof^tage. 
without any connexion wdth poetry, there 
is nothing in the name itself to give 
occasion to any doubt as to the e.xistenoe 
of Homer as an historical personage. In 
' antiquity seven place.s contended for the 
honour of being his birthplace : Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis (in Cyprus), 
Chios, Argos, and Athens : yet there is no 
doubt that the Homeric poem.s originated 
on the west coast of xlsia Minor, and the 
older tradition is fairly correct in fixing on 
the iEolian Smyrna as his home, and on 
tlie Ionian island of Chios as the place where 
his poetry wms composed. The xEolic colour- 
ing of the Ionic dialect, Asdiich forms the 
foundation of Homeric diction, agrees with 
this; as also the fact that at (Jliios for cen- 
turies afterwards there was a family called 
the Hdmertdce, who, called after his name, 
claimed descent from him and occupied 
themselves with the recitation of his poetry. 

As to the time when the poet lived, all 
the views of early investigators, founded on 
clumnological considerations, differ widely 
from one another. However, this much 
seems certain, that the period in which 
epic poetry attained the degree of perfec- 
tion to which Homer brought it does not 
fall either before B.G. 950 or after 900, Of 
th6va,i'ious traditions respecting Homer, we 
need only state that liis father’s name was 
MSles, that in his old age he was blind, 
and that he died on the small island of los, 
where, his grave was shown, and on it yearly, 
in the month called after him Hdmereon, a 
goat was sacrificed to the poet, who 
worshipped as a hero. Perhaps the story 
of his blindness aro.se from fancying that 
DemSdocus, the blind singer in the Odyssey, 
was a prototype of Homer. A trustworthy 
corroboration of this was suppo.sed to be 
found in the fact that the author of the 
hymn to the Delian Apollo, which the voice 
of antiquitj' unhesitatingly described to 
Homer, represented him as blind and living 
on the island of Chios. The impori.ance of 
'Hemer rests in the fact that, while using 
the fixed forms of poetic diction and metro 
which had been fashioned by his prede- 
cessors, he was able to raise epic song ta 
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the definite level ol epic poetry with its 
systematic arrangement and its artistic 
elaboration. 

The two epics which bear his name, the 
Iliad and the Odymn/^ both of which at a 
date period were divided, into twenty-fbnr 
'books, deal with the legends of Troy. The 
Iliad traverses an interval of fifty-one days 
out of the tenth year of the Ti’oj’an War, 
according to a simple plan with a con- 
rseoutive account of the events of the time. 
Beginning with the wrath of Achilles at 
being deprived of his captive, the maiden 
Briseia, at the command of Agamemnon, it 
na,rrates the ever-increasing distress which 
the indignant hei’o’s withdrawal from the 
battle brings upon the Greeks in their 
fights on the Trojan plain, around the 
walls, and near the naval camp. This gives 
a suitable opportunity for describing the 
other heroes down to the fall of Batmclus, 
which is the turning-point of the poem. 
Then follows the reconciliation of Achilles, 
his avenging his slain friend by killing 
Hector, and the funeral games in honour of 
Patroclus. The poem comes to a tragical 
conclusion with the surrender and burial of 
the body of Hector. The Odyssey similarly 
deals with a multitude of incidents con- 
nected with the return of Odysseus to his 
home, all of which take place in the narrow 
interval of forty days, but according to 
a highly artistic and complex plan. In 
contrast to the two main portions of the 
Iliad, the Odyssey consists of four 
parts. The first describes the adventures 
-of Telemachus, who is 0}')pre3sed by the 
:3uitors of his mother Penelope, and sets .off 
on a journey to Nestor at Pylos and Mene- 
laus at Sparta, in quest of his father. 
Thus the poet finds occasion to give an 
account of the different fates of the Greek 
heroes on their return home. The second 
■part describes the adventures of Odysseus 
ill his voyage from Ogygia, the island of 
Calypso, his stay among thePhmacians (con- 
nected with which is the hero’s own 
account of his wanderings on his ^myage 
froni^ Troy down to his landing at 
lastly, his arrival at Ithaca, 
The third part contains his visit to the hut 
of the swineherd Eumsetts, his recognition 
by Telemachus (who has returned home) and 
by his faithful servant, and the planning of 
vengeance on the suitors. The fourth part 
contains the carrying out of the vengeanco, 
and the whole is brought to a, peaceful eon- 
clusion by the re-uaxou of the hex'o with his 
■wife Penelope and his aged father Lag rtes. 


By means of professional reciters, who 
went from city to city and v'ere calh’^d 
r/icysodoi (g.t*.), the Homeric poems foviud 
a rapid cii’culation, not only in their Asiatic 
home, but also in Greece and its western 
colonies. They were introduced into Sparta 
by Lycurgiis [Pint., Lye. 4j, who learned 
their existence in his ii-avels, at Saino.s, 
from the descendants of Greophylus, a pioet 
reputed to have been a friend and relation 
of Homer. In 753 B.O., twenty-three years 
after the commencemeut of the Olympiads, 
they were, in fact, the common property of 
all Greeks. 

At the recitations given by the rhapsodoi 
at many places during festivals, the great 
bulk of the poems from the very first 
necessitated a regular division of the subject 
into suitable portions, in order to give 
intervals of rest not only to the reciters, 
but also to the audience. Hence arose the 
division into separate lays called rhapsodies, 
with distinctive titles, which were still in 
use at a later date, when both poems were 
divided into twenty-four books. It .soon 
became customary to recite single rhap- 
sodies, some being especial favourites and 
considered more suitable than others for 
showing the special talents of individual 
rhapsodists to advantage. Thus it hap- 
pened that some portions easilj’ fell into 
oblivion and gaps arose in the oral tradition 
of the poems. On the other hand, the 
rhapsodists could not avoid giving a cer- 
tain finish and completeness to their 
favourite pieces, and even permitted them- 
selves to make alterations and additions 
where they saw fit. To Athens belongs 
the honour of having arrested the ever- 
increasing confusion caused by these prac- 
tices. Solon was the first to order tliat 
the rhapsodists at their public recitals 
should keep c]nsel 5 ' to the traditional text 
of the poems. Plslstratus ('about b.c. 5->5) 
made, by moans of a coxxiraittee of several 
poets, headed by Onomacritus (y.v,), a 
collection of the scattered lays and a re- 
vision of the text, founded on extant copies 
and on the oral traditions of the rhapsodists. 
[Oic., Ve Oi'at, hi 137 and Pausanias, vii 23, 
are the earliest authorities for this vague 
and doubtful story.] 

Either Pmistratus or his son Hipparchus 
made the regulation that the rhap.-<ndists, 
in their competitions at the Panathenaic 
festival, should I’ecite in consecutive order 
and completeness the Homeric poems, 
which had been thus restored to their 
proper form. To this roviaion, w,hich could 
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pan/ -parlirJly counteract .the nraduallv 
ii.oreasnig corruption of the text^we may 
probably trace the copies of the Homeric 
poems winch were afterwards in e.xistence 
up vanous parts of Greece. In course of 
ume diese also in their turn underwent 
aiauj arbitrary alterations, chiefly at the 


joyed both the means and the opportunity 
in tlie collection of ancient manuscripts of 
the poet in the Library of Alexandria, 
The beginning was made by ZSn-odotus of 
Ephesus, who was succeeded by Akisto- 
PHANES of Byzantium, whose pupil Aris- 
tarchus (q.v.)j by bis dition of Homer, 
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to im- reached the highest point that the ancients 

. were ; ever attained in philological criticism. The 
Alexandrine critics were 
Sal redaction by Pisistratus, 

odical and are themselves the origin of our nre- 
2y en^ sent text of. the Homeric poems. 
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Erom that time forward down to the j 
latest times of Greek antiquity, Homer 
never ceased to be a theme for learned 
disquisition, Avhich is attested for us by 
numerous remains still in existence. Even 
in ancient times scholars occupied them- 
selves witli the question whether the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were composed hy the 
same poet. This question was fully justi- 
iied hy the fact that the name of Homer 
had long been recognised as a collective 
term, and had included a long series of 
epics formed on his model, the true author- 
ship of which was only gradually dis- 
covered ; and it did not escape observation 
that the Odyssey, in its more artistic de- 
sign, as well as in relation to social, moral, 
and religious life, belonged to a more 
advanced stage of development than the 
Iliad. Thus, in ancient times, those Avho 
are known as ChoHzonUs (or “ Separa- 
tors '’)) headed by the grammarians Xenon 
and Hellanicus, probably belonging to the 
beginning of the Alexandrine period, held 
that the Odyssey was composed hy a later 
poet. Even modern scholars have shared 
this view, while others, relying on the 
essential correspondence of tone, language, 
and metre, attribute less importance to the 
points of divergence, and explain them as 
due to the difference in the aim of the two 
poems as well as in the poet’s time of life. 
With all our admiration of the art and 
beauty of the Homeric poems, it is not to 
he denied that they do not stand through- 
out on the same level of perfection, but 
that, by the side of the most magnificent 
passages, there are others wdiich are dull 
and less attractive, and interruptions of 
the narrative and even contradictions are 
not wanting. Such blemishes did not 
escape the observation of the Alexandrine 
scholars, who met objections of this kind 
by assuming frequent interpolations, not 
only of single lines, bat of Avhole passages ; 
c.g. they held that the second half of 
the last hook hut one, and the whole of the 
last book of the Odyssejq Avere spurious. 

In modern times many explanations of 
those defects have been put forwmrd. In 
the finst place P. A. Wolf [1795] observed 
that in the time of Homer the art of WTit- 
ing was not yet practised to such an extent 
as to be employed for literary purposes ; 
and held that it was ■ imj)ossible even for 
the highest genius, wdtli the aid of memory 
alone, either to produce such comprehensive 
works, and to transmit tlie'ra tO' others. 
On these grounds he held that the Hiad 


I and Odyssey received iheir existing form, 
for the first time, in the time of Pisiwtratus, 
when the old lays on the Trojan War, which 
had hitherto been preserved hy oral tradi- 
tion alone, were fixed by means of writing,, 
and collected and united into {:\vo great 
wholes. He lias been followed by otlievs who 
have endeavoured to dissect the Iliad in 
particular .into its sopajutc and originally.' 
independent lays. Others hold tliat Homer’s 
two poems consisted of compositions of 
moderate length ; • the Wrath of AcIrilieH 
and the Rttiorn of OdijHseufi, which, by 
amplifications, improt eineuts, and altera- 
tions, have resulted in the existing Odyssey 
and Iliad, Others again, instead of assum- 
ing a larger number of single lays, assttme 
a combination of small epic poems, an 
AcMlleis and an Iliad, thus resulting in the 
present Iliad, and a TdlemdcMa and a 
Return of Odijsseus in the present Odyssey. 
On the other hand, many important authori- 
ties maintain that, granting' the possibility 
of a utilization of previously existing lays, 
the Odyssey and Iliad, from the very 
beginning, respectively constituted a united 
whole ; hut that, soon after their first com- 
ptosition, tlie}^ underwent manifold revision 
and amplification, until they received, before 
the beginning of the Olympiads, the essen- 
tial form which they still retain. Certain 
it is that, after the first Olympiad, longer 
epuc poems were composed on the model 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, and in continua- 
tion of them ; and it cannot be denied that, 
long before this period, the art of writing 
had been extensiA'ely empiloyed in Greece. 
It is also beyond contradiction that, apart 
from corruptions which arose from later 
alterations, dissimilarities in the treattnent 
of the several piarts, as well as many in- 
consistencies, may have existed in the jjoems 
even in their primitive form. In spite 
of such blemishes of detail, the Homeric 
poems remain unsurpassed as wmrks of art, 
which have had an incalculable influence 
not only upon the deA'elopment of literature 
and art, hut also upon the wdiole life of 
the Greeks, who from the earliest times 
regarded them as the common p3rop)orty of 
the nation, and employed, them as the foun- 
dation of all teaching and culture. Even 
now, after nearly 3,000 years, tlieir in- 
fluence I'emains unimpaired. 

Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, we still 
' possess under the name of Homer ; (ft) A 
collection of Hymns: five of greater length 
' on' the' Pythian and Delian Apollo, Hermes, 
Aphrfidite, and Demeter; and twenty-nine 
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shorter poems on various gods. These 
arc really jjrdcemfa, or introductions, with, 
wliich the rhapsodists prefaced their reci- 
tatiojis. Their object is to praise the god 
at whose festival the recitation took place, 
or who was specially honoured in the town 
where the rhapsodist presented himself. 
Perhaps even the choice of the introduc- 
tion may have been influenced by the con- 
tents of the subsequent poem. If these 
poems did not originate with Homei*, at any 
I’ate they are the compositions of rhapso- 
dists of the Homeric school, called Home- 
T%dva. Thus the rhapsodist Oynaethus of 
Chios (about b.c. 50-i) is named as the 
author of the hymn to the Delian Apollo. 
The collection appears to have been pre- 
pared for the use of the rhapsodists in 
Attica, with a view to selections being 
made from it at pleasure. (&) Sixteen small 
poems called E^ngrammcXta, remains of an 
older poetry, two of which are lays in a 
popular style: the Kcimlnos, or “potter’s 
oven ” (in which the blessing of Athene is 
invoked on a batch of earthenware, when 
placed in the furnace), and a kind of 
begging song, called the EiresiOne (lit. a 
harvest-wx'eath wound round with wool). 
(c) The BdtrdcMmydmdcMa, the Battle of 
the Erogs and Mice, a parody of the Iliad, 
is generally attributed to Pigres, the 
brother of the Carian queen Artemisia, so 
well known in connexion with the Persian 
Wars. The ancient satirical epic poem 
called the MargitHs (“ the dolt ”) has been 
lost. Its great antiquity may be infen-ed 
from its having been assigned to Homer as 
early as the time of Archilochus oh. 676 B.C.) 
[On Homer, see Prof. Jebb’s Introduction.] 

(2) A poet of HierapSlis in Caria, son 
of the poetess Mcero, boim in the first half 
of the Srd century B.C. He was one of 
tho seven tragic poets of the Alexandrine 
Pleiad {q.v.). 

Homoioi ( = “ Peers”). A name given 
to the Spartiiiti© {q.v.) in allusion to their 
having equal political rights with one 
another, 

Eonos and Tirtts. The Latin personi- 
fications of honour and warlike courage. 
[Oic., Verr. ii 4, 121.] Marcus Marcellus, 
the famous conqueror of Syracuse (b,c. 
212), added to an already existing shrine 
dedicated to Homs another to Virtus., and 
united them both in one building, which 
lie adorned with the masterpieces .o.f Greek 
art which he had carried off from Syracuse, 
Marins built a second temple from the 
booty gained in the Oimbrian War,(B'.0.- 

B.C, A. >. 


101). Upon coins they are both represeiiteci 
as youthful figures, with tresses ; Homs 
with a chaplet of bay-leaves and cornu- 
copia, and Virtus with a richly ornamented 
helmet. 

Hoplites. The heavily armed foot-soldiers 
of the Greeks, who fought in serried 
masses {see P1-1AI..ANX). Their weapons 



* MONTJSIEIfT OP AN ATHENIAN HOPLITB. 

(AtheES.) 

consisted of an oval shield suspended from 
the shoulder-belt, and wielded by moans 
of a handle, a coat of raa.il {see Thorax), a 
helmet and greaves of bronae, and sometimes 
a lance about six feet long, and a short 
sword, ’ ■ The Spartans, who .fought vrith 
' ' 
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shields hirge enougb. ' to cover the ^yhole 
nuaiij appear to have worn neither cuirass 
nor greaves. The whoie equipment, weigh- 
ing close on 77 Fos., was worn only in battle ; 
on the march the greater part of it was 
carried by a slave. An idea of the equip- 
ment of an Athenian hoplite [about 500 
B.C.] maj’- be derived from the accomx.)anying 
illustration of the monument to the Athe- 
nian Aristion [found near Marathon, but 
probably of earlier date than 490]. The 
weapons of the Macedonian hoplites, or 
phdkmgUai, were a circular shield with a 
bronze plate, about two feet in diametei-, 
a,nd about twelve pounds in weight, a 
leather jerkin with brass mountings and 
ornaments, light greaves, a round felt hat 
(see Causia), a short sword, and the Mace- 
donian sarissa (g.n.). 

Hoplomachi. See G-ladiatores. 

Horace (Quintus HGratius Flaccus). 
The well-known Roman poet, born 8th Dec., 
B.C. 65, at Vendsia, on the borders of Apulia 
and. Lucania, where his father, who was a 
freedman, possessed a small property, and 
filled the office of a collector (coactor). To 
give his son a better education, he betook 
himself to Rome, and 
here Horace received a 
training similar to that 
of the sons of wealthy 
knights and senators, 
under his father’s eye, 
who watched over him 
with a touching solici- 
tude. At first he studied 
under the grammarian 
Orbilius Pupillnsof 
Beneventum, whose 
flogging propensities 
Horace rendered proverbial. To complete 
his education, and especiallji- to study 
philosophy, Horace resorted to Athens in 
B.C. 45 ; but towards the end of the summer 
of B.C. 44, when Brutus, after the murder 
of Cfesar, appeared at Athens, Horace, like 
most of the young Romans studying there, 
joined him in his enthusiasm for the cause 
of ]i])erty. At the defeat at Philippi in 
42, where he fought as a military tribune, 
lie saved himself by flight, and fortunately 
reached Italy in safety. It is true that 
he met with favour, but he found himself 
absolutely without means, as the propex’-ty 
of his father, who had probably died in 
the interval, had been confiscated. To gain 
a livelihood, he managed to get a clerk- 
ship in the quuestor’s office (see Scribjs). 
It was at this period that, emboldened (as 


he himself says) by his poverty, he Imst. 
appeared as a poet. His own bent and pre- 
disposition led him at that time to satire, in 
which he took Lucllius for his xnodei, and 
to iambic poefciy after the manner of Arclu- 
loclius. His first attempts gained him tiie 
acquaintance of Vergil and Vilrius, who 
commended him to their influential patron 
Msecenas. The latter allowed the poet to 
be introduced to him (about 38 b.g.), but 
for fully nine months paid no attention to 
him, until he once moi’e mvited him to his 
house, and adxnitted him to the circle of 
his friends. In com*so of timo there g3.-ew 
up a very intimate friendship between 
Mmcenas and Horace. About 35 b.c. the 
poet dedicated to him, under the title of 
Sermones, the first collection of his Satires, 
which up to then had been published 
separately; and about 33 he received from 
Mmcenas the gift of a small estate in the 
Sabine district, which from that time 
forward was his favoux’ite abode. In the 
year B.C. 30, or perhaps in the beginning of 
B.c. 29, Horace published his second book 
of Satires; and (nearly simultaneously) his 
collection of iambic verses, or Epodes, ap- 
eared. In the following years he specially 
evoted himself to tyric poetry, taking the 
iEolic poets for his model, and having the 
merit of being the first who fonnd for their 
forms of verse a home on Roman ground. 
About 23, he published his first collection of 
Odes (Carmina) in three books, which were 
all dedicated to Msecenas. [But some of 
the Odes were written before b.c. 29, so that 
in respect to the date of composition, as 
distingxiished from that of publication, the 
collections of Odes and Epodes overlap. 
Sec Prof. Nettleship’s Lectures and Essays, 
pp. 156-163.] The Odes were followed by 
a continuation of the conversational Satires 
or Sermones in a new form, that of lettci'S, 
each addressed to one person, and called 
the Epistulm. 

Thi'oxxgh Mfecenas Horace made the ac- 
quaintance of Augustus. The ex-republican 
and soldier of freedom had shown at first 
but little sympathy for .him ; but after- 
wards, having learned to recognise that 
the only chance of the salvation of the 
state lay in the rule of a monarch, axid hav- 
ing seen Axigustus successfully engaged in 
restoring the country to tranquillity and 
prosperity at home, and to its ancient pres- 
tige abroad, he was completely reconciled 
to the emperor, and in several of his Odes 
paid a high tribute to his mex'iis. Never- 
theless, he was always anxious to maintain 
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an attitude of independence towards the 
emperor, and excused himself fi'om accept- 
ing the tempting offer of Augustus to enter 
his service as private .secretary and to form 
0136 of his suite. But he did not entirely 
decline to carry out his wishes. It was by 
Ids desire that (about B.C. 17) ho composed, 
for the lestival of the Secular Games, the 
hymn to Apollo and Diana, known as the 
Carmen Scnculdre. He also celebrated 
the victories of the emperor’s step-sons, 
Tiberius and Drusus, in several Odes (b.o. 
15), which he published with some others 
•as a fourth book of Odes (about 13 b.g.) As 
Augustus had complained that Horace had 
made no mention of him in his earlier 
Epistles, the poet addressed to him a com- 
position which stands first in the second 
book of Epistles^ probably published shortly 
before his death. The famous Epistula ad 
Plsones, commonly called the ilr,§ Poetica, 
is often reckoned as the third epistle of the 
second book [but probably belongs to an 
eai’lier date]. The poet died 27th November, 
B.C. 8, and was buried on the Esqiiiline, near 
to his recently deceased friend, Msecenas, 
Horace, as he was himself aware, is not 
a poet who soars to lofty heights ; on the 
contrary his nature is essentially reflec- 
tive, and with lum taste and fancy are 
always under the control of reason. In his 
lyrical poems he began with more or less 
free imitations of Greek models, and gra- 
dually advanced to independent compositions 
in the Greek form. Their merits do not 


art with which both diction and meti-e 
ai'e handled. In the poems of a higlior 
style -which ho comj^osed by desire of 
Augustus, or under the influence of the 
times in wdiich he lived, the expression 
rises to actual loftiness, but the spirit of 
deliberate purpose is geueralty prominent. 
He succeeds best in those of his Odes in 
which, following his own bent, without any 
external prompting, he treats of some bright 
and simple theme, such as love or friend- 
ship. His personality reflects itself most 
vividly in his Satires and in his Epistles, 
which often have a similar aim. Follow- 
ing the method of Lncilius, he here gives 
his personal impressions of social and 
literary matters in a form that is more 
natural, and at the same time more artistic, 
than his predecessor’s, and in a style that 
approaches the language of everyday life. 
At first his Satires, like his Epodes, were 
not without a pungency corresponding to a 
bitterness of feeling due to the circumstances 
of his life; but as his temper became 
calmer, they assume a more genial and less 
personal complexion. In the Epistles, the 
poet shows himself the exponent of a mild, 
if not very deep, philosophy of life. From 
an early date Horace’s poems were used in 
Eoman schools as a text-book, and were 
expounded by Roman scholars, especially 
by Acron and Porphyrio (^.v., 6). 

Horae. The goddesses of order in nature, 
who cause the seasons to change in their 
regular course, and all things to come into 


* THE HOKiE BWIKGINO WEDDISU Gnf'XS TO PELSUS. 

(Paris, Lonvre.) 

consist in warmth of feeling or depth of ’ ' being, blossom and ripen at the appointed 
thought, but in the perspicuity of their plan,' time;- In Homer, who gives them neither 
the evenness of their execution, and the genealogy nor names, they are mentioned 
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•Sted with Homs (Egyptian Har). Kn Egyptian' 
eaven and god, the son of Osiris and Isis. At the 
watching death of his father he was still a child,, 
daughters but when he had grown to bo a stalwart 
L over the youth (Harver, i.e. a “ stronger Horns ”), 
.eir names he overcame and captured Typbon, tlie 
: (Justice), murderer of his father, after a combat 
show that lasting over many days, and handed him, 
iry seasons over to Isis, who, however, let him gO' 
mmer, and free. By the Eg 3 qotians he was dceinedi 
•f Themis, the victorious god of light (who overcame 
al world of darkness, winter, and drought), and was- 
) case with identified with Apollo by the Greeks. He- 
jsides over is often represented with the head of a,v 
enthroned hawk, which was sacred to him. He must, 
to Hesiod, be distinguished from a younger Ilorus, 
ith all un- the HarpocrdUs of the Greeks (in Egyptian 
aay punish Harpeehruti, i.e. “ Har the child ’Oj who 
mentioned was received by Isis from Osiris in the 
inity who under-world, and is the representative of 
ig punish- the winter-sun, and also the image of early 
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him. [Down to about 63 b.G. Horten- 
sius represented the ndbilSs, as against 
Cicero ; bat afterwai’ds the two orators were 
generally 'on the same side,] He also tried 
his hand as a writer of history and as a 
poet. Of his writings we have only meagre 
notices. [Oic., Brutus^ §§ 301-303.1 


vegetation, and therefore identified with 
Priapns. Statues represent him as a naked 
boy with his finger on his mouth (see fig. 2, 
Tinder Isis). Misunderstanding this symbol 
of childhood, the Greeks made him the god 


[Oic., Brutus, §§ 301-303.] 
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jcrecy. Afterwards, in the patron deity of domestic life. At the sides 
teries were in vogue, his were chambers for eating and sleeping, 
dely extended among the storerooms, and cells for slaves, which, like 
among the Homans. the front rooms, opened into the court. 

h'eek house (see plan, fig. But the slaves sometimes lived in an upper 
ito two chief parts, one of story, co-extensive with the whole house, 
ed to the mQi\ {andrdntVis) On the side of the court opposite the ves- 
' tliQ [gynaikoivitts tihule there were no columns, but two 

The women’s division was pilasters at some distance from each other 
ick of the house, and some- marked the entrance of a hall cBlledjjrostds 
er story if there was one. or parastds, which measured in breadth 
two-thirds of the distance between the 

pilasters. Here the family met at their 

common meals and common sacrifices ; here, 
&%^i'da 7 v too, ill all probability stood the hearth or 

Of & CP Qp sanctuary of Hesfcia. On one side of the 

jMrastas was the thdlcvinos or sleeping room 
for the master and mistress of the house. 
® « On the other side was the ampMthMdmos, 

whei'e the daughters probably slept. In 

0 f the under ■wall of the was a door 

rpmsfaij ; iBTipMtf, alamos Called mciaulos or mSsaulQs^ which led into 

the workroom of the female servants. Large 
houses had a second court, pSHstylon, 
entirely sun-ounded by columns. The rooi 
of the Grreefc house was generally, though 
not always, flat ; the rooms were mostly, 
lighted through the doors which opened 
into the court. 

The ancient Eoman dwelling house (fig. 
2) consisted of a quadrangular court called 
dtrium (from black), because the walls 
were blackened by the smoke from the 
hearth. The atrium ■was entered by the 
door of the house, and was the common 
meeting place for the whole family. It 
was lighted by an opening in the tiled roof, 
which was four-aided and sloped inwards. 
This opening was called the complitv^im, 
and served both as a chimney for the hearth 
and as an inlet for the rain, which fell 
d, <1, d, d. Cl, stove-rooms, bedrooms, | down into tlio impHivtum^ a tank sunk in 

the floor beneath. There was also, in more 
ancient times, a. subterranean Gistern 
(pHteus) into which the rain out of the 
imiMivmm was collected. But in later 
'The door of the house opened imvards. It times the W'^ater wa.s carried off bj’’ pipes 
was placed sometimes in a lino with the underground. At the back of the mjoZwuMWi 
facade^ sometimes in a small recess called was the hearth with the Pendtes. At tlie 
■the or prdpylaidn. In front of side of the atrium was the room used for 

■this thoTO often stood an altar belonging cooking, for ' meals, and for sacrifices. 3n 
-CO the house and consecrated to Apollo the wall fronting the entrance ■was the 
Agyieus, or the god of streets. In the marriage-bed and the master’s money-chost. 
interior, on both sides of the vestibule, were The mistress of the house sat in the atrium, 
the cloorlceeper’s room and other chambers with her maids, spinirirg, weaving, and 
-for work and business. The vestibule led , generally superintending the^ household. It 
into an open court {aide) sui’rounded on ■was in the atrumi that the ■family received 
Hireo sides with columns. In the middle their clients and friends, that the dead were 
'this was the altar of Zeus PerkeiSs, the laid.'but in state, and memorials of the de* 


( 1 ) PLAN OP OLDEST TYPE OP GREEK 
HOUSE WITH ONE COURT. 
(Designed by Gulil.) 

a, a, a. Workrooms for tbe in.-xid-servanfcs. 

b, Bedroom, of the master of the house. 


e, Coiirtyarcl. 

/, Passage. 

0> S» 9i g> Shops. 
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parted T/ere on the v/all. Gradually 
it beearne tlie fashion to attach small rooms 


pcPtstylium 


{ 2 ) PLAN OP THE CASA CE’ CAPITELLl 
FIOtniATr, POMt'ETI, 

а, a. Store-room ami servaiits’ room. 

б, b, Flifrht of src-ps. 

c, c, Keet’ption rooms. 

d, Porter’;! locipe. 

e, e, e, o, Day rooms. 

to the two sides as far as the 

hearth. These rooms had no 

light except that obtained from 

the atrium. But the space at ' 

the bach was left quite free, and 

extended in its full width in S." 

two wings {al(B) behind these ® 

side chambers on right and left. r| , 

In aristocratic houses the busts £ 

of the ancestors were set up 

in these wings. The marriage- . 

bed was also removed from the 

wall against which it stood ; the t^oug- 

wall was broken through, and 

the tahUnum erected against it This wag 

originally a wooden shed, which was open 


: 
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at the back in summer, but closed in winter 
by a partition. The tabiinum was used as 
the master’s office. In later times a garden, 
surrounded bj’’ side building.s and covered 
colonnades, was added at the back of the 
house. This was called yerisiyUvm,^ and 
wuis, as the name and the wlioie plan of it 
shows, an imitation of the Greek arrange- 
ment. The dining rooms, sleeping apart- 
ments, and living rooms {triclinium, ciibicu,- 
lum, dioita) were transi'erred into the side- 
buildings, as were also the entertaining- 
room (cxedra) and the hall {cscun), and above 
all the storerooms, hearth, and kitchen. 
The private chapel {aaerdrium or Idrarium. 
see Laees) was also generally situated in the- 
•peristylium. The entrance into this fi’omi 
the atrium was through corridors {fauces') 
situated near the tahlinum. The atrium 
now served merely as a state reception- 
room. It was splendidly decorated with 
pillars and other ornaments, and had a 
table {curtibUlum) in the middle to repre- 
sent the hearth. If the roof was simply 
supported on beams, the atrium was called 
tuscdntmim (hg. S); if the comjjiluvium 
was supported on four columns, tctrastylum^ 
if the roof-beams were let into the wall on 
one side, and supported on a column apiece 
on the other, it was styled cOrintMum. 

Great house.s, like temples and large 
tombs, generally had a kind of entrance- 
hall or vestibfdum [ne, stdbiUum, or an out- 
side standing-place], raised above the street 
and approached by steps. This space was- 
often adorned with arms taken in war,, 
statues, colonnades, and flower-beds. It. 
was here that visitors assembled for morn- 
ing calls. In ordinary houses there was 
either no vestibidum or only an indication 
of one, effected by throwing the door a 
few steps back into the house. The door 
opened outwards, and generally consisted 
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It did not move on hinges, but on pegs let 
into the threshold above and below. The 
cioor led immediately into the osUum, a 
space opening directly into the atrium. At 
the side of the ostium was the room of the 

doorkeepor ( j, with other rooms, whi ch 

were sometimes lot out as shops. 

ThoEoinan house was originally calculated 
only for one story, but in course of time 
a_ second story became usual. As the 
dining-room was generally in this part of 
the house, all the rooms in the upper story 
were called ccnucula. The upper story 
was approached by steps in the form of a 
ladder, and was lighted by openings which 
could be closed by shutters. Some of these 
windows were pierced in the outer wall, and 
some in the inner wall, carried round the 
roofs of the atrium a,nd peristylmm. There 
were three-storied houses in Rome as early 
as the end of the Republic. The upper 
stories were let to tenants, 
and as early as the time of 
Augustus it was found neces- 
sary to limit the height of 
the street fi'ontage to 70 Ro- 
man feet, a maximum which 
was afterwards lowered to 
60 feet. The roof was of tiles, 
and sometimes pointed and 
sloping on the four sides, sometimes flat, 
in which case it was often ornamented with 
flowering plants and shrubs. A flat roof of 
this sort was called solcirmm. The ancients 
heated their houses by means of portable 
fireplaces, braziers, and sometimes stoves. 
The Romans in the north of Italy, Gaul, 
and Germany used hot air for the purpose. 
{See Baths.) Lai*ge lodging-houses were 
found both in Greek and Roman cities, the 
Greek name for such a house being synoikia 
and the Latin name insula. 

Household Gods. See Lakes and Pe- 

IfATES. 

Hyacinthus. Son of Idng Amyclas, of 
Amycla? in Laconia, and of Diomede. He 
was beloved for his beauty by Apollo and 
Zephyrus. As Apollo was one day teach- 
ing the hoy how to play at quoits, on the 
banks of the river EurOtas, the wind-god 
in his jealousy drove the quoit with such 
violence against the head of Hyacinthus, 
that the blow killed him. Erom his blood 
Apollo caused a flower of the same name to 
spring tip, with the exclamation of woe, 
AI, AI, marked upon its petals. Hyacinthus, 
like Adonis, is a personification of vegeta- 
tion, which flourishes in the spring-time, but 
is scorched and killed by the glowing heat 


of the summer sun, which is symbolized by 
the quoit or discus. Like other festivals 
in honour of nature, the festival of the 
Hyacinthia, celebrated by the Spartans at 
Amyclie for three days in July, down to the 
time of the Roman emperors, was connected 
with the expression of gi-ief at the death of 
vegetation, of joy over tlie harvest, and of 
cheerful trust in the re-awakening of nature. 
On the first day, which was dedicated to 
silent mourning, sacrifice to the dead was 
offered at the grave of Hyacinthus, which 
was under the sta,tue of Apollo in the 
temple at Amy else. The following day was 
spent in public rejoicing in honour of Apollo, 
in which all the populace, including the 
slaves, took part. They went in festal pro- 
cession with choruses of singing hoys and 
girls, accompanied by harps and flutes, to the 
temple of Apollo, where games and compe- 
titions, sacrifices and entertainments to one 
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another took place, and a robe, woven by 
the Spartan women, was offered to the 
god. 

Hjlades (“the raining ones”). Daugh- 
ters of Atlas and of J3thra, and sisters of 
the Pleiades; their number varies between 
two and seven. Being Hymphs who sup- 
plied nourishment by means of moisture, ; 
they were worshipped at Dodona as nurses 
of Zeus or of the infant Dionjrsus. As a 
reward for this they were placed in the sky 
as stars. At their rising about the same time 
as the sun, between May 7 and 21, rainy 
weather usually began. fH/adas is natu- 
rally derived from the verb “ to rain ” ; but 
the Romans, wrongly supposing it came 
from the Greek for “a pig,” called the con-: 
sfcellation “the little pigs” (suculoe). 

Hydria {Greek). A kind of vessel for 
holding water. {See Yessels.) 

[HydrXaplioria {Greek). “The carrying 
of a ' waterpot,” a service performed b}" the 
wives of resident aliens at the PanttSit ncea.'] 
H^gleia. In Greek mythology, the 
goddess of Health, daughter of iEsculapius 
(Gt. Mklept6s\ with whom she is often 
worshipped. In works of art she is repre- 
sented hy his side, as a maiden of kindly 
aspect, with a serpent, to whom she is 
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giving drink from a saucer (.sc<? cut). By 
tlie Romans she was identified with Solus. 



Hyginus. (1) Gaius iTilius. A Roman 
scholar, a native of Spain, and a freed- 
man of Augustus, who appointed him 
librarian of the Palatine Library. His ver- 
satility as an author reminds us of Varro, 
for works of his are mentioned bearing on 
historical, antiq[uarian, geographical, theo- 
logical, and agricultural subjects. Under 
the name of Hyginus we possess two school- 
books of mythology; both are the production 
of the same author, but it is somewhat 
doubtful whether they are really written 
by the Roman scholar, or are only ex- 
tracts from the genuine works or fresh 
versions of them, They are; (a) the Fabii- 
larmn Liber, a collection of 277 legends, 
which are not without value for the mytho- 
logy and history of the Greek drama,' as 
the author has made use of the tragedians 
in his compilation ; (5) an incomplete work, 
De Astronomia, in four books, commonly 
called PoStlca Astrdiidmlca, consisting, of the 
elements of astronomy with an account of 
the constellations and the myths’, relating 
to them, mainly after Eratosthenes. 

(2) IT. GrQmaUcus (the land-surveyor, 


from grUma, a surveyor’s measuring rod). 
He composed under Trajan, about a.d. 103, 
several books on the surve^dng of land. It 
is doubtful whether the woi’k on Roman 
castrametation, entitled Dc iiIun7M<7)nfms 
Castroruiii, should be really attidbutcd to 
bim. The beginning and the end are alike 
lost. It is the chief source of our know- 
ledge of the subject. It was probably com- 
posed early in the 3rd century a.d. 

H;^las. Sou of Theiodamas, king of the 
Drj^opes, and of the Nymph Meiiodice. He 
was a favourite of Heracles, whom he 
! accompanied on the Argonautio ex])cdition. 
When Heracles disembarked upon the coast 
of Mysia to cut himself a fresh oar, Hylas 
followed him to draw water from a fountain, 
the Nymphs of which drew the beautiful 
youth down into the water. The Argonauts 
having gone on their way, Heracles, with 
his sister’s son Poif'phemus, remained 
behind to search for him. On failing to 
find him, he did not leave until he had taken 
hostages from the Mysians, and made them 
promise that they would produce the boy 
either dead or alive. After that the inhabi- 
tants of Oios (founded by Polyphemus and 
afterwards called Prusias) continually 
sought for Hylas, and sacrificed to him 
every year at the fountain, and thrice called 
him by name. 

Hyllus. The son of Heracles and Deia- 
nira,- husband of lole. When he, and the 
i*est of the children of Heracles, at their 
father’s death, were pursued everywhere by 
the enmity of Eui-ystheus, they at last found 
succour from Theseus, or his son Demophon. 
When Eurystheii.s drew near with his 
army to compel the .Athenians to give them 
up, Macaria, daughter of Heracles, freely 
offered herself up as a sacrifice for her 
brethren, who, aided by the Athenians, 
defeated the’ enemy, Eurystheus being 
slain as a fugitive by Hyllus himself. 
Having witlidrawn from Attica to Thessaly, 
Hyllus was adopted by the Dorian prince 
JEgimius, whom Heracles had once assisted 
in the war between the Laplthse and the 
Dry6pe.s, under pr-omise of his abdication 
of the royal power, together with a third 
part of the kingdom. Thus the rule over 
the Dorians passed to him and his descen- 
dants. When commanded by the Delpliic 
oracle to attempt to conquer the king- 
dom of Eurystheus immediately after “ the 
third fruit,” He endeavoured after the lapse 
of three years to invade the Peloponnesus 
by way of the Isthmus. He was. however, 

, repulsed by Atreus, thesuecessor of Eurys- 
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tbens, and fell in single combat wit-h 
EchSmus, king of Tegea. It was in the 

third generation ” after him that the sons 
of liLs grandson Aristomachus, vis. Temenus, 
Oresphontes, and Aristodemus, at last con- 
quered the Peloponnesus, which was then 
under the rule of TisSmenus, son of 
Orestes. 

^ Hymen ( G-r. Hymenains; Lat. Hymenceus), 
The Greek god of marriage and of the mar- 
riage-song (named after him.). He is some- 
times described as the son of Apollo and a 
Muse (either Terpsichore, Urania, or Cal- 
liope), who had vanished on his own wedding- 
day, and was consequently always sought 
for at every wedding. He is also described 
as a son of the Thessalian Magnes and of the 
Mu.se Clio, and as beloved by Apollo and 
Thamyris ; or as the son of Dionysus and 
Aphrodite, who lost his voice and life while 
singing the nuptial song at the marriage 
■of Dionysus and Ariadne. According to 
Attic tradition, he was an Argive youth 
who, in the disguise of a girl, followed to 
the feast of Demeter at Eleusis a young 
Athenian maiden whom he loved with- 
out winning the consent of her parents. 
Hymenfiens and some of the maidens who 
were celebrating the festival, were carried 
off by pirates, whom he afterwards killed 
in their sleep, and henceforth became the 
champion of all women and damsels. In 
art he is represented like Eros, as a beau- 
tiful, winged youth, only with a more 
berions expression, and carrying in his 
hand the manuage torch and "nuptial veil. 
The marriage-song called Hymenmus., which 
is mentioned as early as Homer, was sxing 
by young men and maidens, to the sound of 
flutes, during the festal procession of the 
bride from the house of her parents to that 
of the bridegroom. In character it was 
partly serious and partly humorous. The 
several parts always ended with an invoca- 
tion of Hymenmns. {See Epititalamium.) 
On the Roman god of weddings, Bee 
Talassio. 

Hymiius generally meant among the 
Greeks an invocation of the gods, especially 
in the form of an ode sung by a choir, to the 
accompaniment of the citharcif while they 
stood round the altar. 

Hypsethral Temple A temple not covered 
by a roof. {See further under Temple.) 

Hypaspist®. The shield-bearers in the 
Greek ai'my, who followed- the heavy- 
armed warriors and carried a portion of 
their burdensome equipment, principally 
the shield, the necessary baggage, and the 


usual provision for three days. Among the 
Macedonians the liglit infantry were so 
called to distinguish rdiem from the heavy 
Phalangltoi {see Foplites), and the 
archers. They wore a round i’elt hat {nee 
Causia), a liaen jerkin, and had a long 
dagger and a short hand-pike. Thej’- were 
a standing body of 6,000 moii, and in 
war formed the king’s bodyguard. {See 
Agema.) 

H^perborei, .lit. “dwellers beyond the 
north wind ” (BorSas). A people of Greek 
legend, whose existence wft.s denied by 
some of the ancients, while others en- 
deavoured to define their position more 
precisely. They were said to dwell far 
away in the north, where the smi only rose 
and set once a year, a fancj" due, perhaps, 
to some dim report of the long arctic sum- 
mer day. The fruits of the earth ripened 
quickly with them ; they lived in unbroken 
happiness, knowing no violence or strife, 
and reached the age of 1,000 years ; any 
who were weary of life casting them- 
selves fi'om a sacred rook into the sea. 
The myth is connected with the worship of 
the god of light, Apollo, who during the 
dai’k winter was supposed to vdsit them, as 
his priestly people, in a chariot drawn by 
swans ; returning to Delphi for the sum- 
mer. There was a tradition in Delos, that 
in eai’lier times they used to send to that 
island the firstfruits of their harvests by 
way of Dodona, Thessaly, and Eubcea. 

Hj-pSrides (Gr. IlypSreides). One of the 
Ten Attic Orators, horn about b.c. 390, son 
of the Athenian Glaucippus. He was a 
pupil of Plato aud Isocrates, and won for 
himself an important position as a forensic 
and political orator, although his private life 
was not unblemished. As a statesman, he 
decidedly shared the views of Demosthenes, 
and was hi.s steadfast ally in he struggle 
against the Macedonian pc ' , It is true 

tiiat he afterwards [b.C. /took part in 
the prosecution of Demosthenes, when 
accused of having taken bribes from 
Alexander’s treasurer, Harpalus, and that 
he contributed to his condemnation on that 
cWrge. After the destruction of Thebes 
by Alexander [335] it was only with d ifficulty 
that he and Demosthenes escaped being 
given up to the Macedonians. After the 
death of Alexander [323] he was the chief 
instigator of the Lamian War, at the unfor- 
■feunate conclusion of which he and Demos- 
thenes (who had been reconciled to one 
another in the meantime) axid other patriots 
were-cohdemned to death by the Macedonian 
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party. He fied for sanctuary to a temple 
ill yEgina, but was dragged away from it 
by forcGj and by order of Antipater put to 
death at Corinth in 822. Of the seventy- 
seven speeches -which were known to 
antiquity as the work of Hyperides, only 
a few fragments -were known until recent 
times ; but in 1847, in a tomb at Thebes, 
in Egypt, extensive fragments were found 
of hissiieech A(jainst Demosthenes^ together 
with a speech For LycopJmm and the 
whole of his speech Against Enxenippus. 
In 1856 there Avas a further discovei'y in 
Egypt of an important part of the Funeral 
Oration delivered in 822 over those who 
had fallen in the siege of Lamia. [The con- 
clusion of the speech Against PMlippides and 
the whole of that Against Athcnogenes were 
first published in 1891], 

Though the speeches of Hyperides never 
attain to the force and depth of those of 
Demosthenes, nevertheless they were valued 
highly on account of the skill of their con- 
struction and the grace and charm of their 
expression. 

H;^peri6ii. One of the Titans (q.v.), father 
of the Sun-god Helios, who himself is also 
called Hyperion in Homer. 

Hj-permnestra. The only one of the 
daughters of Danaus who spared her hus- 
band, Lynceus. {See Danaus.) 


lacchus. A name under Avhich Dionysus 
Avas honoured, together with Demeter and 
Persephone, at the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
{See Dionysus, Persephone, and Eleu- 
smiA.) 

Iambic Poetry. Iambic poetry, like the 
elegiac poetry which was also nearly con- 
temporaneous with it and was similarly 
cultivated by the loiiians of Asia Minor, 
forms a connecting link between epic and 
lyric poetry. While elegy hoAveA-'er is 
directly connected, both in metrical form 
and expression, Avith epic poetry, iambic 
poetry is in direct contrast to it, both as 
regards subject-matter, diction and metre. 
The difference between the subject-matter 
of the tAA'o is as marked as the distinction 
Avas betAA^een tragedy and comedy in later 
times. While the aim of epic poetry is to 
awake admiration for its heroes, iambic 
poetry strains all the resources of art and 
irony, sarcasm and satire, to hold, up the 
faults and weaknesses of human nature to 
mockery and contempt. This form of. 


Hyperoon. The upper story of a Greek 
house. (Nee House.) 

Hypnos. The god oi sleep, {See Sleep.) 

Hj-porchema. A species of lyric, choi-ul 
song in lively rhythms; its subject was 
generally gay, and contained iinitatiA^e dunce 
moAmments. Like the pagans, these choral 
odes were mosth'- snug in honour of Apollo. 

Hj-posceiiiuin. See Theatre. 

Hypsipyie. Daughter oi' Thrias of Lem- 
nos. The Ijemniaii wometi had, from jealousy, 
killed all the men of the island ; Hypsipjde 
alone spared her father Thoils, ha,viug been 
the means of aiding his .flight, WTien the 
Argonauts landed at Lemnos and manned 
the women, .Hypsipyie bore twin sons to 
Jason: Eunens, wfro in Homer figures as 
king of Lemnos and carries on trade with 
the G-reoks before Troy : and Thoas, Avho is 
sometimes described as a son of Dionysus. 
When the usaa’-s of her father’s escape 
AAms rumoured among the Lemnian women, 
Hypsipyie was forced to flee for he]’ life, 
and was captured by pirates, who sold her 
to Lycurgus of Nemea. There, as the nurse 
of Opheltes, the infant son of the king, she 
accidentally caused his death {see Seamen 
AGAINST Thebes), and Avas exposed to the 
greatest danger, from Avhich she Avas only 
rescued by the intervention of her sons, 
who Avere sent to her aid by Dionysus. 


I 

poetry, in keeping with its subject, con- 
fined itself to the simple, unadorned language 
of everyday life, and made use of the pliant 
iambic metre, AA’hich lent itself readilv to 
such language, and had long been populai-ly 
employed to clothe in a poetic garb the rail- 
lery which formed part of the rustic feasts 
of Demeter. This custom, as avcII as the 
application of the word iambus to verses 
of this kind, was traced to the Thracian 
maiden lamhe (also called the daughter 
of Pan and Echo). W'hen the goddess 
Demeter was plunged in grief for the loss 
of her daughter Persephone, on entering the 
house of (ieleiis at Eleusis, it Avas the jests 
of lambe that forced her to smile and 
restored her appetite. 

lambic poetry was brought to artistic 
perfection by AreMlochus of Paros (about 
700 B.G.). He did not remain satisfied with 
the simple repetition of the same iambic 
.verse, but invented the most var-ied forms, 
linking the longer iambic measures with 
the shorter, as well as with dactylic metres. 
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iwid thus forming epodes. Instead of the 
iambus ('-> -), he also made use of its in- 
verted fornij the trochee (- w). Further re- 
presentatives of this class were his younger 
contemporary Smionules of Amorgus, and 
Ilipponasft of Ephesus (about 540 B.C.), the 
inventor of the metre called the choUavibus 
or scCizon iambus, the “lame” or “limping 
iambus,” in which the last iambic foot is re- 
placed by a trochee, w^hich as it were limps 
at the end of the verse and gives it a comic 
etfect. Solon employed, the iambic form in 
justifying his political aims in the face of 
his opponents. Of the later iambic writers 
may be mentioned Eerudiis or Eerondas, 
whose extant -poems (cditio princeps, 1891), 
may be assigned to the 3rd century e.g. He 
was the composer of mimes in iambic metz’e, a 
kind, of imitative pourti-ayal of manners in ; 
choliambic verses, similar to those of the 
Roman Onams MCdtus in the 1st century 
B,C. From the middle of this centui'y on- 
wards lampoons .n Cambio verse became 
common among the Romans, Its earliest 
representatives included Furtus Btbaculus, 
Catullus, QXid also Eorace.,-\yh.o in his epodes 
imitated the metres of xlrchilochus. Under 
the Empire, a few poems by Martial and 
Ausdnius belong to this class. 

larabriclms. (1) A Greek writer of ro- 
mances, born in Syida, who composed in 
the second half of the 2nd century a.d. a 
I’omance in sixteen books, called, from the 
scene of the greater part of the story, 
EdbplOnica. It relates the love-adventures 
of RhGdanes and Sinonis. We only possess 
an epitome of it by Photius. j 

(2) A Greek philosopher from Ohalcis I 
in Syria, a pupil of Porphyrius, and the ^ 
founder of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonic 
philosophy. He died about 330 a.d. He 
employed the Neo-Platonic philosophy en- j 
tirely in the service of polytheistic religion, | 
and mingled it with Oriental superstition, ! 
which he endeavoured to justify on specu- j 
lative grounds. He even taught that divi- | 
nation and magic were necessary to bring ■, 
about a re-absorption into the Deity, He ' 
himself had the reputation of working ; 
miracles, and was highly venerated by I 
his disciples. Of his work in ten books j 
on the Pythagorean philosophy, we still j 
possess four parts, including a life of 
Pythagoras, an uncritical and careless com- ' 
pilation from the works of earlier writers. 
A work, formerly attributed to him, on the 
theology of arithmetic, setting forth the 
mystic lore of numbers according to the 
later Pythagoreans and Platonists, is not 


written hy him, any more than the v’ork 
on the Mysteries of Egypt. Both however 
belong to his school. 

lapetus. Son of Uranus and Gsea, a 
Tita.n, who, either by Clymene or Asia, tlie 
daughter of Oceanus, became the father of 
Atlas, MencEtius, Ih’ometheiis, and Epinie- 
theus. He was thrown into Tartarus, witli 
his son Mcnmtius, on account of his rebellion 
against Zeus. 

iasion (or Idstus). A favourite of 
Deuieter, who in Crete became by him the 
mother of Plutus, Zeus accordingly killed 
Iasion with a flash of lightning. 

ib;^cxis. A Greek lyric poet of Rlregium 
in Lower Italy, about 530 b.c. Like Ana- 
creon, he led a wandering life, and spent 
much of his time at the court of Polj’crates 
of Samos. Accoi'ding to his epitaph, he died 
in his native town ; according to the legend 
made familiar by Schiller’s poem, he w’as 
slain on a journey to Corinth, and his mur- 
derers were discovered by a flock of cranes. 
His poems, -which were collected into seven 
books, survive in scanty fragments only. 
They dealt partly with mythological themes 
in the metres of Stesichorus and partly with 
love-songs in the spirit of JEolic lyric poetry, 
full of glowing passion and sensibility. It 
was mainly to the latter that he owed his 
fame. 

icariuB. (1) The hero of the Attic deme 
of Icaria. Under the reign of Pandion he 
received the vine from Dionysus in return 
for his hospitable reception of the god. As 
he went abotit the land with skins full of 
wine, in order to spread the cultivation of 
the vine, and some shepherds became intoxi- 
cated on the new drink, their companions, 
thinking they had been poisoned, slew him 
and either cast his body into a dry brook or 
buried him under a tree on Mount Hymet- 
bus. His daughter Erigoiie found it after 
a long search, being led to the spot by her 
faithful dog Moera f and hung herself on 
the tree. Dionysus jmnished the land with 
a plague, and the maidens with madness, 
so that they hanged themselves after the 
manner of Erigone. To expiate the guilt 
of slaying Icarius and to avert the curse, 
the festival of the Aibra (the “ swing ”) was 
•founded in her honour. During this all 
sorts of small images were hung on the 
ti'ees and swung, and fruits were brought 
as an ofiering to the father as well as to 
; the daughter. Icarius was placed among 
the constellations as Bootes or Arctm'us^ 
Erigone as Virgo, and Maera as Frdcybn. 

•‘ (2) Son of (Ebaius of Sparta. By the 
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Nymph Peribce.a he was the father of 
.Penelope, wife of Odysseus. 

icarus. Son of Dmdrilus. While he and 
ihis father were flying away from Crete by 
means of waxen wings, in spite of his 
father’s warnings, he flew too near the 
sun, so that the wax melted and he sank 
into the sea and was drowned. After him 
-the island where his body was washed 
■ ashore and buried by Heracles was called 
Icaria^ and the surrounding sea, the 
“Icarian Sea.” 

icelus. A dream-god. {See Deeams.) 

Ichthyocentani’s. See Triton. 

Ictinus. One of the most famous archi- 
tects of Greece ; he flourished in the second 
half of the 5 th centur)'' b.o. and was a con- 
temporary of Pericles and Phidias. His 
most famous works were the Parthenon on 
the Acropolis at Athens, and the temple of 
A-pollo at Bassse, near Phigalla in Arcadia. 
'Of both these edifices important remains 
are in existence. Most of the columns of 
the temple at Bass?e are still standing. In 
■the judgment of the ancients, it was the 
most beautiful temple in the Peloponnesus, 
.after the temple of Athene at Tegea, which 
was the work of Scopas. [Pausanias, viii 
41 §8.] 

Idaeaii Dactyii (Gr. Daktuloi). Pabulous 
beings in Greek mythology who had their ori- 
ginal home in Phrygian Ida, but were after- 
wards transferred by legend to the moun- 
tain of the same name in Crete, and were 
•confounded with similar beings called the 
TelcMneSy Cfiretes, Cabiri, and CdryhantSs^ 
who were all fabulous beings in the service 
of Ehea Cjibele (the “ Ideean Mother ”). 
They were accredited with having disco- 
■vei-ed, and having been the first to work, 
iron and copper ; with having introduced 
music and liij^thm into Greece ; and with 
being possessed of magic power. Three of 
the Phrygian Dactyli had names: CeLmis 
(tke smelter), Damnameneus (the hammer), 
and Aemdn (the anvil). Among the Cretan 
Dactyli, who were five, ten, and even more 
in number, was the “Idsoan Heracles,” a 
per.sonificafciott of the procreative powers 
of nature, who also affoi’ded magical pi'o- 
tection against perils. 

Idas and .Lynceus. Sons of Aphareus of 
Messeuia and of Arene ; a pair, of brothers 
as heroic and as inseparable as their 
cousins Castor and Pollux (Pfily deuces}.' 
The Nymph Marpessa, daughter of the 
Acarnanian river-god Euenus, was 'wooe<J 
by^ Apollo, when Idas carried her off in a 
•winged chariot given him by PSseidSn. 


When Apollo overtook the fugitives in 
Messenia, Idas, who was then “ the 
strongest of living men ” [Homer, IL ix 
556], stretched his bow against Apollo. 
Zens interposed and gave the damsel lio'i' 
choice of suitors; she decided in favour of 
the mortal, as she feared Apollo would 
desert her, After that the god hated h-er ; 
she herself and her beautiful daughter 
Cleopatra or Alcyone, wife of Meleager, 
and their daughter, all died young, and 
brought misfortune on those that loved 
them. Idas and the keen-sighted L'ynceus,, 
wlio could oven see into the heart of the 
eai’th, joined in the Calydonian Hunt and 
the Argonautic expedition. They met their 
end fighting Castor and Pollux, with whom 
they had been brought up. As they’' were 
all returning from a raid into Arcadia, 
Idas was appointed to divide the cattle 
they had captured ; he divided an ox into 
four portions and decided that whosoever 
devoured his portion fii'st was to have the 
first half of the spoil, and he who finished 
his next, the second half. He finished 
his own and his brother’s share first, 
and drove the cattle away. The Dioscuri 
were enraged and hid themselves from the 
brothers in a hollow oak-tree ; but the keen 
sight of Lynceus detected their lurking- 
place and Idas stabbed Castor in the tree 
Thereupon Pollux pierced Lymeeus through, 
while Idas was slain by’’ the lightning of 
Zeus. For another account of the oifigin 
of the quarrel, sec Dioscuri. 

Idmon. Son of Apollo and of Asterle,' 
daughter of Coronas ; a seer who took part 
in the Argonautic expedition, although he 
foresaw that it would lead to his own 
death. He was killed by’- a -wild boar in 
the land of the Mariandyni, in Bithynia. 
He was worshipped as a lioro by the in- 
habitants of the tOYcn of ilGvucleia in 
Pontus, ■which was built around his grave 
by^coininaiid of Apollo. 

iddm^nens. The son of Deucalion of 
Crete, and grandson of Minos. Being one 
of Helen’s suitors, he and Meriones, the 
son, of his half brother, went with eighty 
ships to Troy, where he appears in Homer 
as among the bravest of heroes. He is de- 
sci'ibed [in Od. iii 191] as one of those who 
safely returned to his native land. Accord- 
ing to a later story, he was caught in a 
storm on his way home, and vowed to 
PSseidon that, if he returned in safety, he 
■ would sacrifice to the god whatever he 
should first meet oh his landing. His son 
came out to meet him, and wms accordingly 
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sacrificed : a plague thereupon broke out, 
he was banished by the Cretans, and betook 
himself to Calabria. He afterwards with- 
drew to Colophon in Asia, where he is said 
to have been buried. His tomb, however, 
was shown by the Cretans at Cn5sus, where 
hejvas worshipped as a hero. 

Idjis. The thirteenth or fifteenth day of 
the Homan month (see Calendar). It was 
sacred to Jupiter. 

^ Idyll (in Creek eidyllion, diminutive of 
eidoSj “ form,’' “ a small picture ”). A 
poetic sketch of character, specially in. 
connexion with pastoral life. {See further 
under Bucolic Poetry.) 

He (“a troop”). (1) The Spartan term 
for a company of boys of the same age, who 
were brought up together. {See Education.) 
(2) In the organization of the Macedonian 
army, a squadron of cavalry, generally 200 
strong, under the command of an ilarchus. 
{See Hippeis.) 

ilia. Daughter of iEneas and Lavlnla. 
According to the legend, Romulus and 
Remus were her sons by Mars. {See 
jEneas and Rhea Silvia.) 

Iliad. See Homer and Trojan War. 

ilione. Daughter of Priam and HScuba, 
and wife of the Thracian prince Poly- 
mestor. Her youngest brother PSlydorus 
was entrusted to her care by her parents, 
and she brought him up ‘as her own son, 
while she gave out that her own son Dei- 
philus or Deipjdus was Polydorus, When 
Polymestor (who was bribed by the Greeks) 
murdered the supposed Polydorus, Ilione 
blinded and killed him. 

ilitliyia. See Eileithyia. 

ilus. The son of Tros, and great-grand- 
son of Dardauus, brother of Assariicus and 
Ganymede, and father of Laomedon. He 
■once went from his native town of Dar- 
■dania upon Mount Ida to Phrygia, where 
he was victorious in an athletic contest 
held by the king of the country. Beside 
fifty youths and fifty maidens, the prize 
of the contest, the king gave him, at the 
command of an oracle, a spotted cow, and 
told him there to found a city on the spot 
where she lay. He acco,rdingly founded 
on the hill of the Phrygian AtB, the town ■ 
which after him was called IltoUi and also 
Troy (Gr. Troia) after his father. When 
he demanded a si^ of Zeus, on the follow- 
ing morning he found the Pallcidizim before 
his tent. 

imagines. The Roman portrait masks 
"of deceased members of family; they 
were made of wax and painted, and pro- ' 


bably fastened on to busts. They were 
kept in small wooden shrinc.s lot into tlie-, 
inner walls of the cdrnim. [The design of 
the funeral monument represented in tlie 
accompanying cut has been obviously- 
suggested by tbis method of enshi’ining 
the bust.] Inscriptions under the shrines 
recorded the names, merits, and exploits of 
the persons they referred to. The images 
were arranged and connected with one 
another by moans of coloured lines, in such 
a way as to exhibit the pedigree {stemma) 
of the family. On festal days the shrines, 
were opened, and tlie busts crowned with, 
bay-leaves. At family funerals, there were . 
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people specially appointed to walk in pro.^- 
cession, before the body, wearing the masks 
of the deceased members of the family,, 
and clothed in the insignia of the rank 
which they had held when alive. The 
right of having these ancestral images - 
carried in procession was one of the privi- 
leges of the nobility. [Polybius, vi 53; 
Pliny, N. JH,, xxxv 2 §§ 6, 7 ; Mommsen, 
Horn, Histf book iii, chap, xiii.] 

Imp6rator (commander - in - chief). A- 
Roman title, originally the designation of 
each separate possessor of an independent 
command {imyerhum'). In the course of 
time it became customary to assume the- 
■"title- after a man had gained his first great. 
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•victory, 'asually after having been greeted 
as iniperator either by the soldiers on the 
battlefield, or by the decree of the senate. 
Under the Empire the title, -^vkich was 
seldom, conferred by Augustus, was granted 
for the last time by Tiberius 22 a.d. It 
rvas usually followed by a triumph, and 
ceased when the triumph was over. As a 
permanent title, it was first assumed hy 
Cifisar, whose adopted son and heir Octa- 
vian bore it as an inherited cognomen^ 
and from the year b.C. 40 on-wards, ac- 
cording to a custom that arose at that 
time, substituted it for his previous 
nomen Graius, thus becoming Jmperator 
Ctesar, instead of Csesar Jmjgerator. His 
immediate successors, Tiberius, Caligula, 
and Claudius abstained from using this 
proinomen ; Nei'o used it frequently, but 
it first became permanent with Vespasian. 
The emperors also took the title Imperator, 
in its earlier signification, after a victory 
won by themselves or on their behalf. 

Imperium. The full kingly power among 
the Romans, the royal authoifity over ail 
members of the state. It was conferred 
on the newly elected king by the conviUa 
cHi'idta, a formal assembly of the patri- 
cians comprising the cHHce, and it con- 
sisted of the rights of levying the citizens 
for military service, of leading the army, of 
celebrating a triumph, of exercising civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and of inflicting 
punishment on the citizens, whether cor- 
poral or capital, or such as a-ffected either 
their property or their liberty. A symbol of 
this authority was the axe and the bundle 
of rods borne by the lictors. {Sr.e Easces.) 

At the establishment of the Republic 
the imperium was transferred to the two 
consuls, as the successors of the kings ; but 
the full power of the hnperium was then 
limited by the fact that both possessed the 
same power, and that, in the penalties they 
inflicted in times of peace, they were sub- 
ject to the right of appeal (see pRovocATio), 
and to the intervention of the tribunes of 
the people, after the institution of that 
office. When the consulship was deprived 
of its civil jurisdiction and the prsetorship 
instituted for this purpose, the prrotors 
also received the impomi^n ; nevertheless, 
it was more limited (mMfis) than that of 
the consuls, who, in contrast -with the 
prmtors and all other magistrates except, 
the tribunes, had the right of ordering 
and forbidding. The imperium in its un- 
divided and unlimited form was con- 
ferred on those who in exceptional cases 


were appointed dictators. It was also 
possessed by the interrex^ but for five days 
only. Eor consuls and prsetoi's tho impe- 
Hum could be “prorogued,” ix. prolongod 
beyond their time of office; but tlte iravc- 
Hum thus prolonged was flnltum^ i.e, 
hounded within the limits of their province. 
In the Republic it could also be conferred 
by means of the comitia curiata^ but this 
act fell into a mere foiouolity. Under tlie 
Empire the term imperium. included the 
highest military authority, which resided in 
the emperor and was the foixndation of all 
his powei*. It was taken up either at the 
instance of the senate or the troops. Its 
full validity depended on its recognition 
by both. 

Iinpluvhim. A depression in the floor of 
the Roman atrium, made for the purpose of 
receiving the rain which came in through 
the open roof. (See House.) 

inachus. The most ancient king of 
Argos, properly the god of the ri ver of the 
same name, son of Oceamis and Tethys, 
and father of Phoroneus and lo. After 
the flood of Deucalion, he is said to have 
led the inhabitants down from the mountains 
to the plains, and when Poseidon and Hera 
contended for the possession of the land, 
he decided in favour of the latter. In 
punishment for this Poseidon made the 
rivers of Argos suffer from a scarcity of 
water. 

Iiicflbare (Gfr. enkoimcisthai). Specially 
used of sleeping in a sanctuary where ora- 
cular respon.ses were sought through di'eams 
or necromancy. (See Oeacles.) It was 
w'ith a view to obtaining in a dream a reve- 
lation either from the god of the sanctuary, 
or by conjuring up the spirit of some dead 
person. Certain preliminaries had genera lly 
to be performed, in particular the sacrifice 
of some animal, on whose skin it was often 
customary to sleep. These incubations, 
which were in vogue among the Greeks from 
the earliest times, but ■wore not extensively 
practised among the Romans until under 
the Empire, generally took place in the 
temple of iEsculapins, the god of healing. 

Indlgetes. Roman deities of uncertain 
import. They appear to have been local 
heroes, who ranked beneath tlie gods, such 
as Evander, .iEneas, and Romulus. 

Indigitamenta. The Latin term for an 
official collection of forms of prayei', be- 
longing to the Ubri pontificU (see PtivTl- 
EEX), In, them were set forth the va-rious 
powers of each god who was to b* sum- 
moned to aid in particular eases ; an.d none 
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of these divinities could be passed over, if 
the prayer was to receive a favourable 
answer. Only those portions of the collec- 
tion were made public which bore direct 
reference to private life ; prayers at mar- 
riages, at births, for a blessing on the 
chiJdrcn at different times of life, and for 
the beginning of all kinds of work, espo- 
ciaily agriculture. (The names of the gods 
of earliest childhood were as follows: 
Potlim, and EdUca, who taught the child 
when v/eaned to eat and drink; Cuba, 
who protected the child when taken out 
of the cradle and put to bed; Ossijijdga^ 
who strengthened the bones; Carna^ who 
strengthened the flesh ; Levuna, who 
helped it to rise from the ground ; SMtunus, 
StdtU'miiSj or dva Stdtina, who taught it 
to stand ; AbeOna and Adedna, who sup- 
ported its first walking ; FCiMillnus^ Fart- 
nus, who assisted it to talk.) All collec- 
tive occupations, all parts of the house, 
all different spots had their particular 
gods, who were invoked in these forms 
of prayer. Often the various names only 
indicate the different characteristics of a 
single divinity : e g. Mata was invoked 
under the names of Bona, Fauna, Ops, and 
FdtHa. In course of time the different 
attributes came to be regarded as separate 
divinities. [The names of the above divini- 
ties are quoted from Varro, Antiquitates 
Rerum Divinarum, by Tertullian, Ad Nat. 
ii 11, 15 (and De Anhna 37, 39); and by 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei, iv 11, 21 (and 
iv 8, 10 ; vi 9, vii 23).] 

Infamia. The Latin term for the loss 
of certain political rights ; resembling, but 
not identical with, deminUtio cdpUts {q.v.). 
It was the direct consequence of dishonour- 
able conduct, or of some shameless act 
(such as a widow not observing the usual 
year of mourning, bigamy, bankruptcy, 
going on the stage, or becoming a gladiator, 
pandering, or becoming a prostitute, etc.). 
It also resulted from a condemnation for 
felony, robbery, fraud, embezzlement of a 
deposit, whether belonging to a society or 
a ward, or in fact for any criminal offence. 
The inf amis was expelled from liis tribe, 
lost his vote and his capacit^y for filling pub- 
lic offices ijZt-s siiffrdgu and ius hononmi), 
and conid not a])p 0 ar in a court of law 
eithei- on his own account or on behalf of 
another. (Cp. Atimia.) 

Inheritance. (1) Greek (Athens), If o. 
person flie<l intestate, leaving sons, all of 
equal birthright, and none of them dis- ‘ 
inherited, the sons inherited the property 


in equal parts, the eldest probably receiv- 
ing the same share as the rest. If tlmre 
were daughters, they were provided for by 
dowries, which, iu case the}^ were divorced 
or childless after mairiage, went back to 
the remaining heirs. If a man had no 
sons of his own, he usually adopted a sou 
to continue the family and the religious 
worship connected with it. If he had 
daughters he rvould niarr}'- one of them to 
the adopted son : in this case the chief 
share of the inheritance would fall to this 
mar’ried daughter and her husband, the 
rest receiving dowries. If there wore only 
daughter's surviving, the succession passed 
to them. In such a. case the next of kin 
had a legal right to one of the heiresses, 
(eptcleros) and could claim to mari’y her, 
even if she had married some one else 
before receiving the inheritance. And poor 
heiresses, on the other hand, had a legal 
claim on their nearest of kin either for 
marriage, or for a provision suitable to 
their circumstances. If a man had married 
an heire.ss, he was bound by custom and 
tradition, if he had sons, to name one as 
heir to the property which had come with 
his wife, and thus to restore the house of 
the maternal grandfather. Children born 
out of wedlock were illegitimate, and had no 
claim on the father’s estate. If a man died 
intestate, leaving no heirs either of his 
body or adopted, his nearest relations in the 
male line inherited, and in default of these, 
those in the female line as far as the chil- 
dren of first cousins. Any one thinking he 
had a legal claim to the inheritance made 
an application to the archon to hand it 
over to him. The application was posted 
up in public, and read out in the following 
ecclesia. The question was then asked 
whether any one disputed the claim, or 
raised a counter-claim. If not, the archon 
assigned the inheritance to the claimant ; 
otherwise the matter -w^^as decided by a law- 
suit. Even after the as.signment of an 
inheritance, it might bo disputed in the 
lifetime of the holder, and for five years 
after his death. The claim of the nearest 
relation to an heiress was in the same way 
lodged with the archon and ratified before 
the assembly. 

(2) Roman. If a man died intestate leav- 
-ing a wife and children of his bodr^ or 
adopted, they were his heirs (s€d MnyUs). 
But this did not apply to married daughters 
who had passed into the mdnus of their hug- 
bandsj dr the children who had been freed 
by .'■emancipation from the jMestds of their 
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father. If the man left no wife or children, 
the agnate, or relations in- the male line, 
inherited, according to the degree of their 
kinship. If there were no agnati. and the 
nifiu was a patrician, the property went to 
his gens. The cdgnilM, or relations in the 
female line, were originally not entitled to 
iiiherit by the civil law. But, as time went 
on, their claim was gradually recognised 
more and more to the exclusion of the 
agnati j until at last Justinian entirely 
-abolished the privilege of the latter, and 
substituted the principle of blood-relation- 
ships for that of the civil law. Vestal 
Virgins were regarded as entirely cut off 
from the family union, and therefore could 
not inherit from an intestate, nor, in case 
of their dying intestate, did the property 
go to their family, but to the state. But, 
unlike other w'omen, they had unlimited 
right of testamentary disposition. If a 
ireedman died intestate and childless, the 
patrOrnis and his wife had the first claim 
to inherit, then their children, then their 
agnati, and (if the patromis was a patrician) 
then his gens. In later times, even if a 
freedinan, dying childless, left a will, the 
patronus and his sons had claim to half the 
property. Augustus made a number of pro- 
v^isions in the matter of freedmeu’s inheri- 
tance. The civil- law made it compulsory 
on a man’s sm herede.s to accept an inheri- 
tance whether left by will or not. But as 
the debts were taken over with the pro- 
perty, the edictum of the prastor allowed 
the heirs to decline it. A fortiori, no other 
persons named in the will conld he com- 
pelled to accept the legacy. {See Will.) 

Inns did not come into existence in 
Greece until tlxe times when, in conse- 
quence of the increase of traffic, the custom 
of hospitality, which was formerly prac- 
tised on an extensive scale, became more 
and more confined to cases where it was* 
either inherited or was the subject of 
special agreement on both sides. Besides 
private inns {panddkcid), which offered food 
as well as shelter to strangers, public inns, 
which at least gave shelter and night- 
quarters, were to he found in some places, 
especially where great crowds of men were 
accustomed to assemble for the celebration 
of festivals, and also near temples which 
were much visited. The profession of an 
inn-keeper was little esteemed, still less 
that of a tavern-keeper, whose bar {kd^pB- 
Icion) it -was not considered proper -for 
3'6spectable people to frequent [Isocr,, Areojp* 
49] ; in Athens a visit to a tavern wa^ even 


sufficient to lead to expulsion from the 
Areopagus. 

In Borne, as in most parts of Italy, tlieve 
were inns for travellers {deversdria) at 
least as early as the 2ud century r..O. On 
the great high-roads taverns were built ou 
speculation by landowners resident iis the 
neighbourhood, and were either let out, or 
kept for them by slaves. With the increase 
of traffic, stations for ebanging horses 
{mUtCttio) and for night-quartei’s {mamio) 
began to be placed on the high-roads of all 
the provinces. Gook-sbops (jydplnw) and 
taverns {cceupOncp) were seldom frequented 
by any but the commonest people. Those 
who kept them were just as much de- 
spised as in Greece, and were actually con- 
sidered by the law as under a ban. Even 
in antiquity it was the custom to make 
inns kno wn by a sign-board {insigne). Thus 
in Pompeii an inn has been discovered with 
the sign of an elephant. 

ind. Daughter of Cadmus, and wife of 
Athamas {q.v.). Being followed by the 
latter when he had been seized with mad- 
ness, she fied to the cliff Moluris, between 
MegS.ra and Corinth, and thei'6 tlxrew her- 
self into the sea with her infant son Meli- 
certes. At the isthmus, however, mother 
and child were carried ashore by a dolphin, 
and, from that time forward, honoured as 
marine divinities along the shores of the 
Mediten'anean, especially on the coast of 
Megara and at the Isthmus of Corinth. luo 
was worshipped as LeucMhSa, and Meli- 
certes as Pdloimdn. They were regarded as 
divinities who aided men in peril on the 
sea. As early as Homer, we have Ino men- 
tioned as rescuing Odysseus from danger 
by throwing him her veil \Od. v 333-353]. 
Among the Eomans Ino was identified with 
Mdfuta {q.v.). 

Insula, See House, near the end. 

Intercessio. (1) The Latin term for the 
interference of a higher officer with some 
public act on the part of one lower in rank, 
e.g, calling a meeting of the commons. The 
tribune of the people could thus intei*- 
fere with the prsetor, quaestor, and sedile. 
Thus it was even open to the tribunes of the 
people to refuse a triumph to a consul or 
a (2) The quashing of an official 

act. As in (1), this might be issued by a 
higher official against a lower one; and 
also by one colleague against another, c.g. 
by tribune against tribune. It was neces- 
sary that the intercessio should be made 
in person, and in general immediately aftei- 
-the act in question. It was employed 
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against jtwiicial decisions, administratiTO 
ordinances (solety on the appeal of the per- 
son concerned) ; also against decrees of the 
senate and motions in the popular assembly. 
The later species of intercessio early became 
a special right of the tribunes (q.v.). 

Intercidona. The name given by the 
Italian tribes to one of the three divinities 
Vv’-ho, during child-bed, protected mother 
and child from being tormented by the 
wood-god Silvanus. (See Pioumnos.) 

Interdictid Aqua et Ignis. The Eoman 
term for exclusion from the common use of 
fire and water, which were the symbols of 
the community. (S'cf! Exilium.) 

Interest (Gr. tOkoi ; Lat./entts or iisura). 
In Greece the rate of interest on invested 
capital was not restricted by law, but 
was left entirely to arrangement between 
the parties concerned. The average rate, 
compared with that usually given at the 
present day, was very high, far higher than 
the rent either of houses or land. This 
is partly explained by the proportionately 
greater scarcity of ready money, and by 
the fact that it was difficult to accumulate 
a large amount of capital. 

In the time of Demosthenes 12 per cent, 
was regarded as a rather low rate of 
interest, and higher rates, up to 18 per 
cent., were quite common. In bottomry 
the ordinary rate of interest at Athens was 
20 per cent. In the event of failure in the 
payment of interest due, compound interest 
was charged. In the computation of interest 
two different methods were employed. It 
%yas usual to specify either the sum to be 
paid by the month on every mina (equal in 
intrinsic value of silver to £3 6s. 8rf.), or 
the fraction of the principal which was 
annually paid as interest. Capital there- 
fore was said to be invested at a drachma, 
if for every mina (100 draclimce) there was 
paid interest at the rate of one drachma, 
i.e. one per cent, monthly, and consequently 
12 per cent, per annum. Or again, if 12-| 
per cent, yearly interest was to be paid, the 
capital was said to be invested at “one- 
eighth.’’ In most oases the interest appears 
to "have been paid monthly, and on the last 
day of the month ; but payment by the 
year was not xuiknown. In bottomry the 
interest was according to the terms of the 
contract. 

In Rome, as at Athens, the rate of interest 
was originally unrestricted, and it was not 
until after hard struggles that, by the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, a regxrlar yearly rate 
of interest at oiie-twelfth of the capital, or 


81 per cent., was established. But this and 
subsequent legal limitations were all the 
less effectual for putting down usury, be- 
cause they were valid in the case of Roman 
citizens only, and not in that of foreigners. 
Usury was accordingly practised under the 
name of foreigners up to the end of the 
2nd century B.c,, when the laws against 
it were extended so as to include aliens. 
Through intercourse wdth Asia and Greece, 
a change in the payment of interest was 
gradually introduced, which in the first 
half of the 1st century b.c. was generally 
adopted. Capital was no longer lent by the 
year, but by the month, and monthly interest 
was paid, on the first day of each month ; 
notice of intention to call in the loan was 
given on the Ides (the 13th or 15th 
day of the month), and reimbursement 
took place on the first day of the following 
month. The regular rate of interest with 
this reckoning was 1 per cent, monthly, or 
12 per cent, per annum. The accumulation 
of large fortunes in Rome at the end of 
the Republic considerably lessened the i-ate 
of interest on safe investments, The chief 
field for usury was then the provinces, 
whose inhabitants were compelled by the , 
exorbitant imposts to be continually raising 
loans at any price. The custom, long per- 
mitted, of adding the 3 ’-ear’s unpaid interest 
to the principal, w^as first forbidden by the 
later Roman law. Justinian permanently 
fixed the rate of interest in ordinary in- 
vestments at 6 per cent., in commercial 
enterpi'ises at 8 per cent., and in bottomry, 
in which it had previously been unlimited 
on account of the risk incurred by the 
stock on long voyages, at 12 per cent, 
Interauiidmum. The Roman week. {See 
Nundinje and Calendar.) 

Interreges. The name given by the 
Romans to the senators who, between the 
death of one king and the election of an- 
other, held regal authority, during the inter- 
regnum^ for successive periods of five days 
each. One of these interreges had to con- 
duct the election itself. Even under the 
Republic an interrex was nominated by the 
•senate to hold the camitia for the election 
of consuls, whenever the consuls had 
died, or resigned, or if the election had not 
been completed by the end of the 3 'ear. If 
five days did not suffice, the retiring inter- 
rex named another to succeed him. 

. |nMs. See Eaunus. 

fo. The beautiful daughter of Inachus, 
and the first priestess of Hera at Argos. 
As 2eus loved her, she was changed by the 
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jealousy of Hera, into a white heifer, and 
Argus of the hundred eyes was appointed 
to watch lier. When Hermes, at the com- 
mand of 556US, had killed Argus, Hera 
maddened the heifer by sending a gad-fly 
which perpetually pursued her, lo thus 
wandered through the continents of Europe 
and Asia, by land and by sea. Each of the 
different straits she swam across was named 
after her Bosporun, or Os-foi’d. At last in 
Egypt she recovered her original shape, and 
bore Epaphus to Zens. Libya, the daughter 
of Epaphus, became by Poseidon the mother 
of Belns, who in turn was father of Ailg 5 ''p- 
tus, Danaus, Cepheus, and Phineus. The 
G-reek legend of lo’s going to Egypt is pro- 
bably to be explained by her having been 
identified with the Egyptian goddess Isis, 
who is always represented %vith cow’s horns, 
lo (“ the wanderer ”) is generally explained 
as a moon-goddess wandering in the starry 
heavens, symbolized by Argus of the hun- 
dred eyes ; her transformation into a horned 
heifer represents the crescent moon. 

iSbates. A king of Lycia, father of 
Anteia, and son-in-law of Preetus, king of 
Tiryns, by whom he was commissioned to 
kill Bellerophon {q.v.), 

IScaste, The mother and also the wife of 
(Edipus {q.v.). 

lolaus. Son of Iphicles, the half-brother 
of HerScles, and the faithful companion and 
charioteer of that hero. Por his help in 
destroying the Lem»an hydra and in the 
fight with Cycuus, Heracles transferred to 
him his first wife lllegara. The friendship 
he had devoted to the father he continued 
to the children of Heracles in defending 
them against Eurystheus. As the comrade 
of Heracles he was worshipped beside him 
in Thebes, where the gymna,sinm was named 
after him, and where the inhabitants used to 
swear by his name. 

idle. Daughter of Eurytus of (Echalia. 
She came into the power of Heracles as a 
captive of war, and was on his death (of 
which she was the innocent cause) married 
to his son Hyllus. {See Heracles.) 

Ion. (1) According to the Attic story, 
the son of Apollo and Greusa, daughter of 
the Athenian ^ king Erechtheus. He was 
exposed at his birth by his mother in a 
grotto on the cliff of the Acropolis, whence 
he was taken by Hermes to Delphi and 
brought up by the Pythian priestess to be 
an attendant in his father’s temple. Greusa 
afterwards married Xuthus, who had 
migrated from. Thessaly, and was son of 
Helien and brother of JUolus and DSras., 


As this marriage wa,s childless, the pair 
went to Delphi to consult the god as to tlio 
cause. Xuthus received the command to 
consider as his son the first person he should 
meet in front of the temple. This happened 
to be Ion, who had meanwhile grovm np, 
and was at once accepted by Xuliius as his 
son. But Greusa, fancying he was her 
husband's son by a former union, resolved 
to poison him. Ion detects her design in 
time and would have killed Greusa, who 
however takes refuge at the altar of the 
god. Then the Pythian priestess produces 
the cradle in which, he had been exposed 
as an infant, and thus brings about recogni- 
tion and reconciliation between mother and 
son. Ion married Helice, the daughter of 
Sellnus, king of the dSgialoans on the north 
coast of the Peloponnesus. At the dea-th 
of this king he became monarch of the land, 
and the inhabitants assumed the name of 
lonians after him. Afterwards being called 
upon by the Athenians to help them against 
Eumolpus and the Eleusinians, he conquered 
the enemy and was made king of Athens, 
Prom the four sons wdio are attributed to 
him, Hoples, Geleon, JEgicores, and ArgMes 
were descended the four Ionic tribes. 

(2) Of Chios. A Greek author of rare 
versatility for his time. He composed 
historical writings, among them a kind of 
memoirs of men of mark he had met, such 
as Sophocles ; also Ijufic poems of the most 
varied types, and thirty or forty tragedies 
which were more remarkable for elegance 
and erudition than for elevation of style. 
When in B.C. 452 he won a dramatic vic- 
tory at Athens, he is said to have presented 
every Athenian with a flask of Ghiaii wine. 
He died at Athens in 422 b.g. We only 
possess scanty fragments of his works, 
iophon. The son of Sophocles, and, like 
his_ father, a tragic pjoet. (See Sophogles.) 
Iphianassa. See Iphigenia, 
iphicles. Son of Amphitryon and 
Alcmene, half-brother of Heracles and 
father of lolaus. He took part in the 
Calydonian Hunt and also in many of liis 
brother’s expeditions, especially against 
Erginus, Augeas, Labraedon, and Hippocoou. 
He either fell in the fight agairist the sons of 
Hippocoon or was wounded in battle against 
the Molionidaa atPhenetis in Arcadia, whei’e 
he_^was afterwards worshipped as a hero. 

ipMclus. Son of Phylacus of Phylaoe in 
Thessaly, father of Pbdarces and PrbtesTlaus. 
He took part in the Argonautic expedition 
and - in the funeral games in honour of 
Pelias. Here he outstripped all his com- 



pe^itors, being so swift of foot that he could 
-rs ZT "" without bending the 

the sea without 
^eet. On his herds of cattle 

ipiiigenia (Gr. Iphi.gmeicL in Homer 

(according to another 
av^count) o± Theseus and Helen iq.v ) and 

VN hen the Greek ships were detained at 


IPHIGEHIA. 


■■■"' "SSS": 

keep his vow. After a long struggle 
Agameinnou finally gave vu\y to the pres- 
sure put upon him byMoneirujs, and sent 
tor his daughter to come to Aulis under 
Wie pretext of betrothing her to Achilles. 
JJunng the sacrilico Artemis substituted 
a limd lor her, audcai'riedher off in a cloud 
fo the Hand of the Tauri [the modern 
yrimea], where, as priestess of the goddess, 
it leli to her lot to offer up as victims all 
strangers who were sliipwreciced on the 
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to liave brought the image of the Tamic 
Artemis to the Attic dems of Braurdn, and 
to have died a,nd been buried there as its 
priestess. She was even introduced into 
Attic legend as daughter of Theseus and 
Helen. In other places also, such as 
Sparta, the image was shown, and she was 
regarded as a priestess who had brought it 
to Greece from among the Scythians. In 
all probability Iphigenia was original^ a 
designation of Artemis herself, and out of 
this epithet of the goddess the personality 
of the priestess was in time evolved. Her 
grave was also shown at Megara. According 
to another legend, she is said to have been 
made immortal by Artemis, and to have 
lived on in the island of Leuce as the wife 
of Achilles under the nanae of OrstlocMa. 

iphitus. Son of Burytus of QLchalia, 
and a friend of Heracles, who, in a fit of 
madness, hurled him down headlong from 
the battlement of his castle at Tiryns. 
{See Heeacles.) 

Irene. See Eirene. 

iris. The daughter of Thaumas and of 
Electra, and a sister of the Harpies. She 
is the personification of the rainbow which 
unites heaven and earth. As a virgin god- 
dess, swift as the breeze and with wings 
of gold, she is the messenger of the gods, 
especially of Zeus and Hera, and, according 
to later writers, exclusively of the latter. 
She bears their behests from the ends of 
the earth even to the river Styx, and into 
the depths of the sea. As a messenger 
of the gods she resembles Hermes, and 
therefore carries the herald’s staff of that 
divinity. 

issBus, The fifth of tlie Ten Attic Orators, 
a pupil of Isocrates ; born befoi'e b.G. 400 
at Chalois in Euboea. He lived to the 
middle of the 4th century at Athens, prob- 
ably as a resident alien (metoikds), writing 
forensic speeches for other people and giving 
instruction in rhetoric. Demosthenes was 
for several years his pupil. Of the sixty- 
four speeches attributed to him by anti- 
quity, we have (besides some not unimpor- 
tant fragments) eleven speeches dealing 
with matters relating to inheritance, and 
therefore of great importance as throwing 
light upon Attic private law. In his style 
he most closety resembles Lysias, to whom 
he is inferior in natural elegance, while he 
surpasses him in oratorical skill. 

isidorus. A Spaniard who, from the 
beginning of the 7th century, was bishop 
of Seville (in Latin Eispdlis^ whence he 
called Hispalensh). He died about 63fi 


A.D, He possessed a width.- of reading- 
which was remarkable for his time, and an 
extraordinary faculty for collecting infor- 
mation. Next to Boethius and Gassiodorus. 
he exercised the most important influence 
upon the general culture and literature of 
the Middle Ages. Besides works on 
grammar, theology, and history (including- 
a Chronicle of the World to his own day, 
and histories of the Goths, Vandals, and 
Suevi), he composed in the last years of 
his life his gi'eatest and most important 
work, an immense but imperfect encyclo- 
pgedic sux'vey of ail knowledge, in twenty 
volumes, entitled the Etymologtce or 
drtgmes, from its often very capricious- 
and marvellous explanations of the various 
subjects of which it treats. Though it is 
only a vast congeries of collected excerpts, 
devoid of a single original idea, it is never- 
theless important owing to the variety of its 
contents and its citations from wi'itings now 
lost, such as those of Suetonius. Another 
work, which is similarly a compilation, but 
was gTeatly used in the Middle Ages, is bis 
De NCdiira Eerum, a handbook of natural 
history. 

isis. The divinity most extensively 
worshipped, with her brother and husband 
Osiris, by the Egyptians, among whom she 
represented the feminine, receptive, and 
prodticing principle in nature. As the 
goddess of procreation and birth her symbol 
was the cow. On monuments .she is mostly 
represented as of youthful appearance with 
a cow’s horns on her head, between the 
horns the orb of the moon, and with a 
sceptre of flowers and the emblem of life 
in her hands (fig. 1). Her greatest temple 
stood at Bfisiris (i.e. Pe-Osin, or Abode of 
Osiris) in the midst of the Delta of the 
Nile, whex'e, amidst the fruitful fields, the 
inhabitants worshipped the mightie.st god 
and goddess with ceremonies which t 5 qoihed 
the search and di.scovory of Osiris by his 
mourning wife after his murder by Typhun. 
Like Osiris she was a divinity who niled 
over the world below. In the coui'so of the 
fusion of religions which took place under 
the Ptolemies, Isis and Osiris were con- 
founded with all manner of Asiatic and 
Greek gods. In process of time she became 
in her power the most universal of ail 
goddesses, ruling in heaven, on earth, 
and on .the sea, and in the world below, 
decreeing life and death, deckling the 
fate of men, and dispensing rewards and 
punishments. Her worship spread over 
Greece, and after the second Punic War 





ISMENE ^ISOGBATES 


obtfunea a nrrn footing in Eome in spite certain special mysteries of Isis^ %v'iiicli in 
■-.Oi repeateci interierence by tlie State. In , all tbeir essentials were borrowed from the 



Eiensinian mysteries of Demeter, la tliese, 
all who were called thei’eto by the goddess 
in a dream were admitted to the select 
circle of the worshippers of Isis, These 
devotees, like the priests, were i-ecognised 
by their linen robes and their shaven heads, 
and had to devote themselves to an ascetic 
life. Oracular responses received in dreams 
wei’6 as much associated with the temples 
of Isis as with those of Serapis In 

Greek art the goddess is represented as 
similar to Hera, Her attributes are a 
serpent, a cornucopia, ears of corn, lotus, 
moon and horns, as well as the slstrmn, a 
metal rattle, specially employed in her 
service (fig, 2). 


(1) naypTiAN rsis and hohus (harpocrates). 

(Berlin Museum.) 

the days of the Empire it obtained recog- 
nition by the State and established itself 
in all parts of the Roman dominions. The 
attractiveness of the service of Isis lay in 
the religious satisfaction which it was cal- 
culated to insui’e. Through abstinence from 
food and from sensual pleasures, and through 
expiations and purifications, it promised to 
lead its votaries to sanctification of life and 
to a true perception of the life divine. 
The ritual consisted in part of a morn- 
ing and evening service to the god, partly 
in annual festivals celebrated in spring 
at the return of tho season for navigation, 
■and also in the late autumn before the 
advent of winter. At the former festival, 
held on the 5th of March, and called the 
ship of Isis {Isidzs mivujmm), in recog- 
nition of her being the patroness of navi- 
gation, and inventress of the sail, the people 
in general, with the devotees and priests 
■of Isis, went in solemn pi-ocession down 
to the seashore, where a sailing vessel 
•painted in the Egyptian manner and laden 
with spices, was committed to the sea. 
[Apiileius, Met. xi 8-17, esp. 11 ; Eirmicus 
Maternns, De Err. Prof. Relig. 2,] The other 
feast was emblematic of the grief of Isis 
•at her loss and her joy at finding again 
her husband Osiris and her son Horns. 
"Besides -these popular feasts there were also. 


(2) ROMAN ISIS AND HORUS (HARPOCKATES). 

(Munich, Olyptothak.) 

Ismene. A daughter of (Edipus 
, isScrates. The fourth among the Ton 
Attic Orators, was born at Athens b.g. 4S6. 
He was the son of Theodorus, the w’-ealthy 
proprietor of a flute manufactory, who pro- 
vided for his son’s receiving a careful educa- 
tion.; Accordingly he had the advantage of 
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being instructed by Prodicus, Pi'otagoras, 
Theriimenes, and (above all) Gorgias; bis 
oliaraoter \vas also moulded by the influence 
of Socrates, although he iievei’ belonged to 
the more restricted circle of his pupils. 

Bashfiilness and a weak voice prevented 
him from taking part in public life. After 
the fall of the Thirty, as his father had lost 
his means in the calamitous years that 
eiosed the Peloponnesian War, he turned 
his attention to composing forensic speeches 
for others. After having taught rhetoric 
at Chios [possibly about 404 b.G,], he re- 
turned to Athens in 403, and there opened 
a regular school of rhetoidc about 392. It 
was largely attended by both Athenians 
and non-Athenians, and brouglit liim in 
considerable wealth. The total number of 
his pupils has been given at one hundred, 
including Timotheus, the son of Conon, the 
oi'ators Isseus, HypSrides, and Lycurgus, 
and the historians Ephorus and Theopompus. 
Isocrates also had friendly relations with 
foreign princes, especially with Evagoras 
of Cyprus and his son Nicocles, who loaded 
him with favours. He kept himself com- 
pletely aloof from any personal share in the 
public life of his clay ; yet he attempted to 
influence the political world, not only with- 
in the narrow bounds of his native land, 
but also throughout the whole of Greece, by 
a series of rhetoi’ical declamations, not in- 
tended to be delivered, but only to be read. 
This he did in the first place in his Pcirie- 
gfjricus, which he published in 380 b.c., 
after spending ten or (according to another 
account) as many as fifteen years over its 
preparation. This is a kind of festal oration 
eulogising the services of Athens to Greece, 
exhorting the Spartans peacefully to share 
the supremacy with Athens, and calling on 
the Gi'eeks to laj? aside all internal dissen- 
sions and attack the barbarians with their 
united strength. In the ninetieth jmar of his 
age, in a discourse addressed to Philip, in 
346 B.C., he endeavours to induce that mon- 
arch to carry out his policy by reconciling all 
the Greeks to one another, and leading their 
united forces against the Persians. Other 
discourses relate to the internal politics of 
Athens. Thus, in the AreopagiUcus, he 
recommends his fellow citizens to get rid of 
the existing weaknesses in their political 
constitution by returning to the democracy 
as founded by Solon and reconstituted by . 
Clisthenes, and by reinstating the Areo- 
pagus as the supreme tribunal of censor- 
ship over public decorum and morality. He 
retained his mental and bodily powers un- 


impaired to an advanced age, and in his 
ninety-eighth year completed the Pcinath t- 
ncitcus, a discourse in pi'aise of Athens. He 
lived to see the total wreck of all his hopes 
for a regeneration of Greece, and died b.c. 
338, a few days after the battle of Chmi’onea, 
He is said to have died of voluntary .star- 
vation, owing to his despair at the down- 
fall of Greek liberty; [but this account ot 
his death, familiarised by Milton in hia 
fifth English sonnet, must be considered a" 
doubtful,] 

There were sixty compositions bearing 
his name known to antiquity, but less than 
half that number were considered genuine.. 
Of the twenty-one which have come down 
to us, the first, the Letter to DemCmlcvs^ is- 
often regarded as spurious, [but there is no 
reason to doubt the genuineness of nine ol 
the ten other Letters. It is only the letter 
prefixed to the nine in the older editions 
that is not genuine, having been really 
written by Theophjdact Simocatta early in 
the 7th oentary a.d.] Of the speeches, six. 

’ are forensic orations, written to be delivered 
by others; the rest a.re declamations, chiefly 
on political subjects. By his mastery of 
style, Isocrates had a far-reaching influence 
on all subsequent Greek prose, which is- 
not confined to oratorical composition alone. 
His chief strength lies in a careful choice- 
of expression, not only in his vocabulai-y, 
but also in the rhythmical formation oi 
his flowing periods, in a .skilful use of the 
figures of speech, and in all that lendc' 
euphony to language. [Even in Latin, the 
oratorical prose of Cicero, is, on its formal 
side, founded chiefly on that of Isocrate.s. 
Modern literary prose has, in its turn, been, 
mainly modelled on that of Cicero, and 
thus the influence of Isocrates has endured 
to the present day.] 

Isotelia (“ eqiiality in tax and tribute ”). 
At Athens, the position of partial equality’ 
with the citizens which was granted to tin 
more deserving of the mSfaeci (q.v.). 

Isthmian Games. One of the four grea- 
national festivals of the Greeks, held on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, in a grove of pine trees 
sacred to Poseidon, near the slaines of the-. 
Isthmian Poseidon and of Melicertes. Proirr 
B.c. 589, they were held in the fi’i'st month 
of spring, in the second and fourth years of 
each Olympiad. According to legend, the- 
Isthmian Games were originally funeral' 
games in menioiyj' of Melicertes (q-v,) ;, 
another tradition relates that they were 
established by Theseus either in honour of 
.Poseidon, or in commemoration of his vie- 
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tovy Over Sclron and Sinl's. In any case, 
the Athenians were specially interested in 
the iesfcivai from the earliest times. It was 
fdloged that, from the days of Thesens 
downwards, they had what was called the 
prueclria, the I'ight of occupying the most 
prominent seats at the games, and, in ao 
cordanco with a law attributed to Solon, 
they presented to those of their citizens 
who were victors in the contests a reward 


Corinth (b.C. 46) it was restored to that 
city. The contests included gyninasldc 
exercises, horse-races, and competitions 
in music. The two former differed in no 
essential way from the Olympian Games 
(q.v.); in the third, besides musicians, poets 
of either sex contended for the prize. Be- 
sides the customary palm, the prize in 
Pindar’s time consisted of a wreath of dry 
sSllnon [often translated ‘‘ parsley,” but 


SITK OP THE ISTHMIAN GAMES, 


The Isthmian stadium, and sacred inclosnre containing the toinplos of Poseidon 
(Nopcune) and Melicertes (Pftlsemon). 

After Leake’s Travels in- the Morea, -vrol. iii, pi. 3. 
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of the different stations on the public roads, 
after the manner of our road-books {iti- 
ncraria adnoidta or scTipta) ; or (2) char- 
tographic representations similar to our 
travelling maps {itineraria picta). Of the 
former kind we have 

(1) the two Antonine Itineraries, the 
basis of which belongs to the time of the 
emperor Antoninus Caracalla ; but the 
edition which has come down to us dates 
from the beginning of the 4th century. They 
contain lists of routes hy land and sea in the 
Eoman empire. 

(2) The Itinerarium Bttrdigdlense or 
HiSrosolymUunum, 333 A.D., the route of 
a pilgrimage from Burdigala (Bordeaux) to 
Jerusalem. 

(3) The lUnerarimn Alexanclri, an ab- 
stract of the Persian expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great, drawn up mainly from 
Arrian for the expedition of the emperor 
Constantins against the Persians (a.d. 
340-345). 

Of the other kind of itineraries, in the 
form of maps, we have a specimen in the 
Peutinger Map, tabiila Peutingeriana, now 
in Vienna. It received its name from its 
former possessor, Konrad Peutinger, a coxin- 
cillor of Augsburg. It was painted at 
Kolmar in 1265 on the model of an original 
map which dates back to the middle of 
the 3rd century a.d. It consists of twelve 
broad strips of parchment, on which are 
delineated all those parts of the world 
which were known to the Romans : only 


the pieces which should contain Spain and 
Britain are lost [witli the exception of part 
of Kent.] It is disproportionatelj/- elongated 
in the direction of east to west, the ratio of 
its height to its breadth being 1 : 21. The 
distances from town to town are marked on 
lines running from east to west, and the 
relative sizes of the towns indicated by 
distinctive marks. [A cheap and excellent 
facsimile was published by 0. Maier of 
Rayensburg in 1888.] 

ftylns {Itys). See Aedow, Pjrogne. 
iulus. See Ascanius, 

Ixioii. Son of Phlegras (or of Ares), and 
king of the Lapithse. By Dia he was the 
father of Pirithotis (who, according to 
Homer, however, was a son of Zeus). He 
attempted to withhold from his father-in- 
law, Beioneus, the bridal gifts he had pro- 
mised. Deioneus accordingly detained the 
horses of Ixion, The latter invited him to 
his house and threw him into a pit filled 
with fire. When Zeus not only purified him 
from this murder, but even invited him to 
the table of the gods, he became arrogant 
and insolent, and even sought to ’win the 
love of Hera. Zeus thereupon formed of 
the clouds a phantom resembling Hei’a, and 
by it Ixion became the father of the Cen- 
taurs. On his boasting of the favours he 
imagined the goddess to have granted him, 
Zeus caused him to be punished for this 
crime bj' being fastened to a wheel, on 
which he was to turn in terror for ever- 
more in the world below. 


Jamis. A god peculiar to the Italians, 
with no corresponding divinity among the 
Greeks. Even the ancients were by no 
means clear as to his special significance; 
he was, however, regarded as one of the 
oldest, holiest, and most exalted of gods. 
In Rome the king, and in later times the 
rex saerdrum (^.u.), sacrificed to him. At 
evoxy sacrifice, he was remembered first ; 
in every prayer he was the first invoked, 
being mentioned even before Jupiter. In 
the songs of the Salli he was called the 
good creator, and the god of gods; he is 
elsewhere named the oldest of the gods and 
the beginning of all things. It would ap- 
f^ar that originally he was a god of the 
light and of the sun, who opened the gates 
of heaven on going forth in the morning and 
closed them on returning at evening,' in- 
course of time he became the god of 'all 


going out and coming in, to whom all places 
of entrance and passage, all doors and 
gates, were holy. In Rome all doons and 
covered passages wore sxiggestive of his 
name. The former were called iCanta^ : over 
the latter, the arches which spanned the 
streets wei’e called iani, a term perhap.s 
symbolical of the vault of heaven. Many 
of these were expressly dedicated to him, 
especially those which were situated in 
markets and frequented streets, or at cross- 
roads. In this case they were adorned with 
his image, and the double arch became a 
temple with two doors, or the two double 
arches a temple with four. Ho was gene- 
rally represented as a porter with a staff 
and a key in his hands, and with two 
bearded faces placed back to back and look- 
ing in opposite directions (see cut). He is 
.also the god of entrance into a new division 
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■of time, and was therefore sainted every I 
morning as the god of the breaking day 
■{pater milf/uMnus ) the beginnings of all 
the months (the calends) were sacred to 
hiirij as well as to Juno; and, among the 
months, the first of the natural year, which 
derived from him its name Idnuarim. Eor 
sacrifices on the calends twelve altars were 
dedicated to him ; his chief festival, however, 
was the 1st of January, especially as in b.c. 
153 this was made the official beginning of 
the new year. On this day he was invoked 
as the god of good beginnings, and was 
honoured with cakes of meal called icmuce ; 
every distui’bance, every quarrel, was care- 
Mly avoided, and no more work was done 
than was necessary to make a lucky begin- 
ning of the daily business of the year; mutual 
good wishes were exchanged, and people 
made presents of sweets to one another as a 



(On a Roman as.) 

good omen that the new year might bring 
nothiiig but that which was sweet and 
pleasant in its train {see Steen.®). The 
newly chosen consuls and the other officials 
together with the senate and the knights 
went up to the Capitol to offer to Jupiter a 
festal sacrifice of white cattle and to pray for 
the safety of the State. Under the Empire 
the 3rd of January wms substituted as the 
day for offering vows for the prosperity of 
the imperial house. The origin of all or- 
ganic life, and especially all human life, was 
referred to him ; he was therefore called 
consivius (sower), From him sprang ail 
wells, rivers, and streams ; in this relation 
he was called the spouse of Juturna, the 
goddess of springs, and father of Pontus, the 
god of fountains. As the god of coming and 
going and of traffic, he had power not only • 
on land, but also on sea ; he was therefore'; 


I described as the husband of the ae.a-goddes3 
Venilia and as the discoverer of the art of 
shipbuilding. For this reason the Eoman 
as bore the impression of a ship ou the 
obverse of the head of Janus {see Coinage, 
fig. 7). His authority extended as much 
over war as over peace. In connexion witli 
■war he was knowm in the fane founded by 
Numa near the ancient Forum, as lanus 
Qutrmus. When war was declared, the 
consul opened the double doors of this 
sanctuary and summoued the Roman youths 
capable of bearing arms to march through 
it with him. As long as war continued, the 
doors stood open, but on the declaration of 
peace they were closed. From the time of 
Numa to the year of the birth of Christ, 
this happened on four occasions only, and 
t-wice in the reign of Augustus. While 
Janus appears as the most ancient of the 
Roman gods, he is at the same time named 
as the most ancient king of the land, who 
dwelt upon the Janiculum on the right 
bank of the Tiber, and erected a temple to 
the gods and gave a friendly reception to 
Saturn. In very late times, he is repre- 
sented with a bearded and an unbearded 
face ; and, instead of his having the usual 
attributes of the key and staff, the fingers 
of his right hand exhibit the number 300 
(coo), and those of his left hand the number 
of the remaining days of the year (Lxv). 

Jason. The son of iEson, and leader of 
the Argonauts {q.v.), husband of Medea. 

Jemninm. The first breakfast among the 
Romans {see Meals). On leiunium Cereris^ 
the fast of Ceres, see Ceres. 

Jewellery. See Toreutic Art. 

Jocasta. See Iogaste. 

Jordanes. An x4.1anian by birth, and 
probably bishop of Orotona. He wrote two 
historical works : (1) a compendium of 
Universal History down to 552 a.d. ; (2) 
an absti’act of Cassiodorus’ History of the 
Goths (He Rebus Gtticls), which, though 
done in a cursory and unskilful manner, 
is nevertheless of great value, owing to the 
loss of the original work. 

Josephus {Flavius). Born at Jerusalem, 
A.D. 37, of a respectable priestly family. 
He received a scholarly education, and in 
63 went , to Rome, where he gained the 
favour of Poppffia, the wife of Nei-o. 
After having returned to his native land, 
he. endeavoured in vain to check the revolt 
of his own people against the Romans ; there- 
upon he himself joined the rebellion, but, 
while in command of Galilee, was taken 
. prisoner by the Romans. He was freed 
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from this after two years’ captivity, owing 
to his having yjrophesied the coming reign 
of Vespasian, from whom he took the family 
name of Elavins. After having been 
present at the siege of Jernsalem, in the 
suite of Titus, he lived in Rome until his 
death about 93, devoting himself to leaimed 
studies and literary activity. His works, 
which are written in Greek, are: (1) The 
lUdory of the Jewish TFdr, in seven books, 
originally composed in Syro-Ohaldee, but 
translated into Greek at the request of 
Titus. It is remarkable for its masterly 
delineation of events in which he himself 
took part or of which he was an eye- 
witness. (2) The Jewish Antiquities, in 
twenty books ; a history of the Jews from 
the creation down to the twelfth year of 
Hero (a.d. 66), wi’itten with the object of 
making a favourable impression on the 
Greeks and Romans. (3) An Autobio- 
graphy, to complete the Jewish History. 
(4) A treatise in defence of his Jewish 
Antiquities against the attacks of a scho- 
lar named Apwn. The Eulogy of the 
Maccabees is probably spurious. There is 
a Latin version of the History of the Jeivs, 
dating from the end of the 4th centiiry 
A.D., under the name of HBgesippus, a 
corruption of Josephus. 

Judex. In the Roman constitution a 
general designation of all judges, whether 
officials exercising judicial functions or in- 
dividuals in a private position, entrusted on 
oath with the duty of deciding in either civil 
or criminal trials. For standing and for 
extraordinary criminal courts (seeQuMSTio) 
the indices were at first chosen from the 
number of the senators by agreement of 
the parties concerned. Gains Gracchus 
first introduced a list of indices (album) 
for the permanent tribunals (qumstwncs 
perpetnee). At fii’st this list was perma- 
nent, but afterwards it was published 
annually by the prostor urbdnus, who had 
to swear that he would be impartial in his 
selection of names. Under the Empire, as 
long as the quaistiones pcrpetuce existed, 
it was published by the emperor, who 
nominated the indices to hold office for 
life, and from time to time revised and 
completed the list. By the Um Sempronia 
of Gains Gracchus, b.c. 123, the office of 
judge was taken away from the senators, 
who had held it previously, and transferred 
to the possessors of the knight’s census 
(the equites). In B.C. 80 a lex Cornelia of 
L. Cornelius Sulla restored it to the Senate, 
In B.c. 70 the office was equally divided 


between the senators, the knights, and the 
tribuni ce:rdrii. These last were once more 
excluded bj’’ Csesar. Augustus formed four 
decurioi, or divisions, of indices. Of those 
the first three wore obliged to possess the 
knight’s census, and Uie last the half of it. 
Caligula added a fifth decAiria. 

Under the Empire the judicial fimctious, 
hitherto confined to certain definite classes, 
had become so general in. their obligations, 
that it was considered a privilege to bo 
freed from them. This exemption was 
granted to a man with many cltiidren, and, 
afterwards, to those following the professions 
of grammarians and teachers. The requisite 
qualifications, apart from that of jjroperty, 
were that a person should be by birth a 
citizen, and not less than thirty years of 
age (after Augustus, not less than twenty- 
five). The other requirements were bodily 
and mental capacity, an unblemished repu- 
tation, and a long residence in Italy. 
Under the Republic, the number of those 
who were sworn in varied at different 
times; under the Empire it was fixed at 
4,000, and later at 5,000. For every court 
of justice the judges were taken from the 
general list by lot, and out of this special 
list the presiding magistrate appointed a 
definite number for each trial. Out of 
these a certain number might be challenged 
and I’ejected by either side ; perhaps the 
president filled up the vacancies by again 
drawing lots. The swearing in took place 
before the trial. When the number of tlie 
pr£etox-s appointed for the queestiones was 
not sufficiently large, a index qurestionis 
was appointed, generally one who had 
served as gediie. 

In civil cases it was customary from 
early times for the judicial magistrates, i.e. 
the prsetors, to depute the investigation 
and decision to a person instructed by them 
and appointed by consent of both sides. 
From the time of Augustus a single judge 
(index mms) was appointed in each case 
from the general cdbimn of sworn indices, but 
for certain cases several judges were intro- 
duced. (See B,ecuperat6res, and Judicxal 
Fbogedure, II, below.) The indices cen- 
tumvdri formed the single great judicial 
body for trjing civil cases. (See GentuiiI- 
viRi.) Concerning the fw/dices lltibus iudi- 
candts, who w'ere also appointed in civil 
cases, see Yiginti-sex Virx. 

Judicial Procedure. (I) Athenian. A 
clear distinction was drawn at Athens be- 
tween public and private actions. But it 
must be remarked that the public actions 
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inchicled more offences than those which 
directly affected the State. Injui'ics to 
iudividnala miglit form matter for a public 
l)rosecntion, if (as, e./y., in a case of theft or 
damage to prope)'ty) the wrong to a citizen 
ill his honour or property adjnit ted of being 
viewed as an attack upon the honour of 
the citizens or the security of projjerty in 
general. The difference, both in public and 
private actions, w'as essential, whether we 
consider («) the right of prosecution, or (6) 
the conseqixenoes of condemnation. 

(a) Any one might institute a public pro- 
seention, even if he had himself sutfen-ed 
no wrong. The only condition was that 
he must he of full age and in possession of 
all civic anghts. It was only in cases of 
murder that the right of prosecution was 
limited to the relations of the murdered 
person. Private prosecutions, on the other 
hand, could only be undertaken by the 
injured person or his legal representative, 
in the case of a ward by his guardian, in 
that of a married woman by her husband, 
in that of strangers by their proxSnos, in 
that of resident aliens by their patrons. 

(h) In the case of public prosecutions, if a 
fine was inflicted the amount went into the 
public treasury ; in the case of a private 
prosecution, to the prosecutor. At public 
trials other penalties than fines could be 
inflicted : death, imprisonment, deprivation 
of civic rights, banishment with confiscation 
of property. This was not the case in 
rivate causes, though in them the State 
ad the right of increasing the penalty. 
For instance, a prosecution for false witness 
was not public, but private ; yet if a person 
was convicted three times, the State could 
inflict deprivation of civil rights. In public 
causes the prosecutor ran the risk of being 
himself fined 1,000 draclimai (£33 Gs. Sd.) 
if he failed to carry at least one-third of 
the votes of the jnryinen; besides which he 
lost his right of institxxting a similar action 
again. In private causes the prosecutor, if 
he failed to establish his case, was fined 
in an amount generally equal to one-sixth 
of the sum in dispute. A distinction was 
drawn between assessed and non-assessed 
causes. The non-assessed were those in 
which the amoixnt of the fine was already 
fixed by law, and any fixrther estimate wag 
therefore unnecessary : the assessed causes 
were all those in which the amoxmt of fine 
had to he settled aocoi'ding to the character 
of the offence, or the magnitude of the 
damage: in other words, those which re- 
quired that the pxxnishment should be fixed 


for the occasion. Besides those prosecu- 
tions, the object of which was to get a 
person i)unished for an actual breach, of 
law, there were others which merely aimed 
at settling a disputed luglit. These were 
naturally, for the most part, private caxxses : 
hut thei'e wei*e pxxblic prosecutions of this 
kind as well. For instance, any one who 
px*oposed and carried a new law was liable 
for a whole 3^ear after it had passed to 
prosecutioix and punishment for makiug an 
illegal proposal. Exit after the j'ear had 
elapsed his personal responsibility came to 
an end, and only the new law could be 
attacked. Private caxxses could bo settled 
b}-- aiTangoment, but the law forbade the 
accuser in a public caxxse to di-op the case. 
If he did, he xvas liable to the same pxxnish- 
nxent as if he had failed to caiuy one-third 
of the votes. This was the principle, but it 
was not always cai'ried out in practice. In 
certain pxxblic causes in which a reward 
was offered by the State, the prosecutor, if 
successfixl, received a share of the fi.ne. 
The costs of private causes {prytdneia) 
were paid hy both parties in advance, and 
returned to the successful suitor by his 
advei'sai'y. These fees amoanted, if the sum 
in dispute were less than 1,000 drachma: 
(£33 6s. 8d.), to three drachma: (about 2s.) ; 
if greater, to thirty drachma:^ or about 
£1. The costs of public prosecutions were 
not paid by the accused. They were paid 
by the accuser in one case only, namely, 
if, in the event of the accused being con- 
demned, the accuser received part of the 
fine imposed. In testamentaiy suits, sup- 
posing a person to claim an inheritance 
already assigned to another, or to lay ex- 
clusive claim to one which was claimed hy 
several others, the tenth part of the amoixnt 
was deposited before the trial, If the suit 
was instituted against the State, supposing 
the question affected confiscated property, 
a fifth part of the amount was deposited. 
The sxxccessful litigant in either case re- 
ceived the amount deposited. 

As above mentioiifxl, the Athenian law 
allowed the prosecutor, in many cases, to 
institute the same suit in various forms. 
A case of personal injnrj’- might be treated 
either as a private action for assault or 
as a public action for outrage. In the 
latter case, the prosecutor could moke no 
claim for personal compensation. If the 
injury, was accompanied by aggravating 
circumstances, supposing, for instance, that 
the person injxired were perfoi-ming a public 
fittuction, either form of action was open. 
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Private actions vrere often decided by 
Diaitetai, or arbitrator.?, (see Di^etet^); 
an important body. For the convenience 
■of persons living outside Athens, thirty (in 
later times forty) local magistrates were 
appointed by lot, whose business it was to 
go from place to place and decide petty 
cases of debt or damage or assault. In 
cases of^ murder the jurisdiction belonged 
to the Eplietai^ in certain other cases to 
the Senate, the EccJesia^ the Strategic the 
Ardions, and the ECcven (sec Hendeka). 
The greater mnnber of cases came before 
the court of the Ilel^cca (see HELiiEA). 

The most general name for a public 
charge was grciphe^ or a statement in 
writing. The graphe was only resorted to 
in cases of offences already recognised by 
law, and was always brought before a 
court of law, never before a political body 
such as the senate or public assembly. On 
the special forms of public prosecution, see 
Apagoge, Eisangelta, Endeixis, Phasis, 
Pkobole. DVce (suit) was the term for a 
civil process. Under both forms of action 
the proceedingjs were very much the same. 
Except in certain cases affecting the 
religious mysteries, they were public, and 
involved a great many formalities. By 
yay of introducing his case the prosecutor 
applied to the pi’esident of the court, who 
fixed the date for the preliminary investi- 
gation. The summons was made by the 
prosecutor in a public place and in the 
presence of witnesses. Aliens were obliged 
to give security for their appeai'ance ; 
•citizens were not, except in case of dpdgdge^ 
endeixis, or eisangSlta. And in these oases 
■a special summons was sometimes dispensed 
with, and the accused might be imme- 
diately arrested. The charge having been 
handed in, the presiding judge decided, 
when the day mentioned in the summons 
■came round, whether he should admit it 
or not. Various reasons might lead him 
to dismiss it; the non-appearance of the 
accused, there being no sufficient evidence 
to show that he had been summoned ; or 
if the accuser appeared on the %vhole not 
justified in. bringing the charge ; or if the 
forms were not duly observed. If the 
charge v/ere admitted, it was publicly 
posted up on a tablet in the neighbourhood 
of the court, with a notification of the day 
when the trial would come on. If the 
accuser failed to appear on the appointed 
day, the charge fell through ipso facto ; if 
the accused failed without putting in. a 
valid plea for postponement, he was pro- 


ceeded against in cordurndciam. If the 
parties came into court, they were both put 
on their oath, the accuser with respect to 
his charge, the accused with rega,rd to his 
answer. They then paid the court fees. 

The accused general^ tried, if possible, 
to prevent the trial coming on. There were 
many ways of doing this. He might, or 
another might for him, dispute the admis- 
sibility of the charge on various grounds ; 
e,g. the legal inability of the prosecutor to 
prosecute, limitation, want of juvisdictioa on, 
the part of the authorities, absence of any 
law to serve as a basis for the chai-ge, and 
so on. A witness was usually put forward 
in cases of disputed inheritance, to prove 
that the prosecutor had no claim. In either 
case the trial was postponed until a decision 
had been come to upon the objection raised 
by the accused or upon the cliai’ge of false 
testimony brought by him against tlie 
witness. If the decision went against the 
accuser he was obliged to retire from the 
case. After a decision was given on the 
objection raised by the accused, the party 
to whom it was unfavourable had to pay 
his adversary a fine amounting to a sixth 
part of the value of the object in dispute. 

All the material necessary for the trial, 
the passages to be quoted from laws, docu- 
ments, and testimony, had to be prepared 
by the parties. The evidence consisted of 
written statements which were gh^en in 
among the records. The witne-sses who 
were responsible for these might either 
have made them in person before the 
magistrates, or in their absence before 
other witnesses. The witnesses were either 
willing or unwilling. If a person had at 
first offered to give evidence and after- 
wards refused to do so, he might be prose- 
cuted by the person affected by his conduct. 
If any person, even without having bound 
himself to appear, refused to give evidence 
after being formally summoned by the 
herald, ho had to pay into the public trea- 
sury a line of 1,000 drachmae 

The statements of slaves wore only ac- 
cepted as evidence when given under torture 
in the presence of witnesses, who had to take 
them down. The owners of slaves offered 
to submit them to the torture, either of 
their own will or on the demand of l.he 
opposite party, with which, however, they 
were not bound to comply. The oath was 
regarded as the ultimate test of truth. It. 
-might either be taken by both parties on 
their own proposal, or be exacted, by ono 
party from tho other. The taking of the 
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oath or the refnsal to take it was put into 
writing as evidence and enrolled among 
the archives. These documents were kept 
!;y the magistrate in a sealed box, and 
brnnght by him into court on the day of 
trial. In certain cases, such as those rela- 
ting to commerce, mining, and dowries, the 
duration of the proceedings was legally 
limited to thirty days ; but in other catises 
trials would sometimes drag themselves out 
through a whole year. If one of the parties 
failed to appear in court on the day ap- 
pointed, his reason had to be stated on oath 
by a representative. The other party was 
fj'ee to declare on oath that the reasons 
alleged were insnfficient : if the judge 
took this view, the proceedings went on 
in contit7/iacumi, and the absent party 
lost in the suit. In the opposite case the 
accuser had to propose another date for 
the ti’ial. In private cases an arrangement , 
might be come to, even in court. The ' 
charge and the answer having been read , 
by the clerk, both parties delivered their 
speeches. These had often been composed 
for them, for according to strict law the 
parties could not be represented by advo- 
cates. In practice, however, they often con- 
tented themselves with a short introduc- 
tory address of their own, and then asked 
for pei’mission to employ an advocate. 

The first speech and reply were often fol- 
lowed by a second, but the whole number 
of speeches on each side was not allowed 
to exceed a certain time measured by the 
water-clock. The pieces of written evi- 
dence were read out by the clerk, during 
the speaking, in their proper places, but 
the time which they took was not counted 
against the speaker. The judge alone had 
the right of interrupting the speaker. It 
was usual to inti'oduce the witnesses of 
parents, wives, children, and influential 
persons. The voting was secret. Every 
judge rec'.eived a black and white pebble 
(the black for condemnation and the -white 
for acquittal), and put the pebble which 
indicated his vote into a metal urn, the 
other into a wooden one. Stones bored 
througli or left entii-e, mussel shells, beans, 
or metal balls were also used for voting. 

The verdict was decided by the majority • 
of votes : if they were equal, the accused 
was acquitted. If the cause was assessed 
{d(/dn tliuiWs), a second voting followed, to ' 
decide between the punishment proposed 
by the accuser and the co'anter-proposal ' of ' 
the accused. There was no appeal, at least 
against the clecisio-Ji of the public court , 


I of the lleluistm. The utmost that was 
possible was to get the verdict set aside 
by proving that the proceedings in v.ontu- 
madam had beeii illegal, or that the winner 
had gained the case by suboiming false 
witnesses. The magistrates were, in the 
case of public actions, responsible for carry-, 
ing out the punishment. Capital .sentences, 
■wore usually carried out (by poison or 
strangulation) in prison b}'- the executioner 
commissioned by the Eleven. {See Hen- 
UEKA.) The corpses of great criminals were 
thrown down a precipice or removed over 
the border. If the sentence were banish-. 
ment, the condemned person had to leave 
the country within a certain time at the 
peril of his life ; his property was confis- 
cated. If dtlmla were inflicted, and the 
condemned person attempted to usurp the 
rights of which he had been deprived, he 
was liable to severe, even to capital punish- - 
ment. In case of a fine being inflicted, a 
man was dtimos till it was paid; if he 
failed to pay by the time appointed, he was 
liable to a double punishment, and ulti- 
mately to the confiscation of his property. 
If the amount of his property exceeded the . 
fine, the surplus was returned to him ; if 
it fell short of it, he and his descendants 
were debtors to the State and atmioL Im-. 
prisonment seems to have served only as. 
an increase of sentence or as a means of 
enforcing sentence. Loss of freedom and 
sale were only inflicted on non-citizens for- 
usurping civic rights. In private actions 
the ultimate means of compelling the con- 
demned person to the fulfilment of his 
obligation was an executory mandate, by 
which he was declared a debtor to the. 
State in the same sum tkat he owed the 
prosecutor, and made afimos till it was paid. 

(II) Roman. Criminal jurisdiction, until 
the establishment of the Republic, belonged 
to the kings, and on their commission to 
the quaistOres parnetdu and the duo mrt 
perduellidnis. {See Paerioidium ; Pee- 
DUEJL.LIO.) After the expulsion of the kings 
it passed over immediately to the consuls, 
until the public courts {iud^da popdll) 
were gradually developed. In capital cases, 
even in the time of the kings, an appeal 
was allowed, as an act of grace, from their 
verdict to the representative assembly, at 
first to the cdmitta efendta, and a-fter 
Servius Tullius to the comitia centwnclfa. 
{See Peovocatio.) After the e-stahlislrment 
of the Republic, it was, in 509 b.g., legally 
provided that an appeal might be made, 

' in -.oapitaLcases, from the. sentence of the 
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magistro,te to tlie decision of the comitia 
cenfM-riata as a conrt of appeal. Oon- 
cleimied. persons, as a rule, naturally made 
•Qse of this right, and the magistrates con- 
secpiently brought their verdict before the 
comitia cevturiata, in the form of a charge 
■with reasons to support it. Thus these 
comitia acquired a jurisdiction, dependent, 
it is true, on a previous judgment of the 
magistrates, and limited to capital cases 
which admitted of appeal. The jurisdiction 
of the comitia tnhuta was developed in 
the same way. At first these comitia had 
merely served as a court of appeal against 
the fines imposed by the tribunes for viola- 
tion of their authority. {See Multa.) But 
they soon acquired jurisdiction in all cases 
involving fines, and quite overshadowed the 
comitia centuriata in importance. The 
judicial power of the latter was gradually 
more and more restricted by the increasing 
habit of referring cases of common offences 
to exceptional commissions {qumstiones ex- 
traorcUnarice. At last trials for jper- 
duellio were the only ones in which they 
retained their judicial competence. But 
the greatest possible number of cases were 
brought before the comitia tributa, notably 
those of a political character in which 
illegal or mischievous administration was 
in question. Only the name of perduellio 
was avoided. The distinction between the 
judicial competence of 'the two assemblies 
was founded, not so much on differences in 
the offences, as in those of the penalties. 
Whether the comitia centuriata or comitia 
tnbuta were to take cognisance of an 
offence depended on the light in which the 
magistrates regarded it. If they thought 
less seriously of it, it would go before the 
comitia tiibuta, which had only the power 
of inflicting fines to the amount of half 
the property : if more seriously, before the 
comitia centuriata, which could only pass 
capital sentences : in early times death, in 
later times the interdictlo aquee et ignis, 
and the confiscation of property which ac- 
companied them. {See Exilium.) 

The proceedings in the assembly were 
opened by the accusing magistrate. In the 
comitia centuriata this would be a consul 
or prmtor, in the comitia tnbuta, a tribune, 
ted lie, or qurestor. The trial began with 
the dtcl dicMo, or fixing of a day for the 
proceedings. The' accused was then either 
put into prison, or left free on giving bail 
for his appearance.^ To give the people 
some means of arriving at a conclusion on 
the guilt or innocence of the' accused,- a 


preliminary investigation was hold, in three 
contiones at intervals of some days. Before 
these the accused was allowed to defend 
himself against the charge of the magistrate. 
At the last co}?im the magisti’ate pronounced 
a provisional verdict, -which (if adverse) w'as 
taken as a definite chargo. At the same- 
time he fixed the day for the meeting of 
the comitia, always allowing an interval of 
thirty dajrg. At the meeting of the comitia, 
supposing nothing had occurred to stop the 
proceedings — i.e. supposing the accused 
had gone into voluntary exile, or a tribune 
had interposed his veto, or the accuser had 
withdra-wn the charge — the accuser made 
his proposal {rbgdtio) to punish the accused, 
j Thei'eupon the accused (or his advocate) 
spoke in his defence, the etddence of the 
witnesses who had been previously called 
%vas shortly gone through, and the proofs 
laid before the assembly, Eiuaily the 
votes were taken in the usual manner, 
and the result at once made known. A pro- 
secution which remained unfinished at the 
expiration of the appointed time was not 
continued, but the accused was regarded 
as acquitted. The condemnation of the 
accused was followed by the immediate 
infliction of the penalty. The sentence 
could only be reversed by a subsequent 
resolution of the people. {See Restitutio.) 
The popular tribunals fell gradually into 
disuse : the standing judicial courts or 
qucEstiones arose, the first of which was 
instituted in B.c. 149. In Cicero’s time 
there were eight of these commissions, each 
presided over by a prtetor or his represen- 
tative. These courts were respectively 
appointed to try the folio-wing offences: 
(1) Repetunda;^ or olEficial extortion ; (2) 
Mclicstds, or treason against the majesty 
of the State; (3) Pee^dlatus, or embezzle- 
ment ; (4) Ambitus, or attempt to gain ofiioe 
by unlawful means ; (5) Vis, or violence ; 
(6) De Slcclrits, or murder; (7) Adul- 
tSrium, or adultery ; (8) Falsum, or forgery. 
{See Ambitus, UIaikr-j'as, Peoulatus, Repe- 
TUNDiE, Yis.) Any citizen, not an official, 
might bring the charge. On the proceed- 
ings, see QuiESTio. 

The comitia, tributa were, after this, only 
set in motion in ca.ses for which there was 
no queestio perpidua, or for which it was 
thought .improper to institute a queestio 
extraordindrta. The popular tribiinals of 
the com^Wa came to an end with the Re- 
public, but the qiccestioncs continued until 
the 2nd century a.d. to act as the regular 
criminal courts. Under the Empire 
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senate and the emperor had an extra- 
ovdiuarj'- jurisdiction in criminal cases. 
The sen.atorial court, which met under the 
presidency of the consuls, followed the pro- 
cedure of the qumstiones, but its proceed- 
ings ^ were not public. The cases which 
it tried wore usually those which affected 
persons of high standing charged with 
political or ofHcial offences. The decision 
of the court took the form of a sSnatUs 
emmdUtm, but had all the force of a legal 
sentence. The emperor, in •virtue of his 
tribunician authority, had the power of 
neutralizing it by his veto. An interval 
of ten days occurred between sentence and 
execution, in pursuance of an order of 
Tiberius made in 22 a.d. But up to that 
time the sentence was carried out imme- 
diately after being passed, even in capital 
cases. Capital punishment had in the re- 
publican times been practically abolished, 
hut was at once reinstated under the 
imperial nigvme. The emperor himself 
usually exercised his jurisdiction only over 
his own procurators and the higher officers 
of the army, notably in the case of strictly 
military offences. He acted as sole judge 
even when he invited the assistance of a 
jury (consUiuni). Ho formal act of accusa- 
tion was required. Cases which he was 
unwilling to settle himself he would gene- 
rally hand over to the qumtiones or the 
senatorial tribunals. The powmr of inflict- 
ing sentence of death on Roman citizens 
■was confined originally to the emperor and 
senate ; but in later times the emperor, by 
a special mandate, transferred it for pur- 
poses of provincial administration, to the 
governors of the provinces, whose juris- 
diction extended to all citizens, with the 
exception of the high military officers, 
senators, and the deGiirWnes of a mum- 
cipium. {See Degtjri'o, 2.) The criminal 
jurisdiction in Rome and its neighbourhood 
for a radius of 100 miles was given to the 
prcefectus urbi, whose court ended by 
becoming the chief criminal coiu’t in the 
capital. The rest of Italjr was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the prisfect of the Prae- 
torian Guard. From the decision of these 
representatives of the imperial authority an 
appeal was allowed to the emperor. But, 
after the 3rd century a.d., the appeal 
mostly came before the prsefect of the body- 
guard, whose judgment ■was generally final. 
The senatorial court came finally to acting 
only on the motion of the emper-or. 

The Roman civil jurisdiction, like the 
criminal, belonged originally to the king, 
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from whom it passed to the consuls. With 
them it remained until a special magis- 
tracy, the prmtorship, was mstituted for it. 
{See Prastor.) According to ancient usage, 
the highest judicial authorities did not 
superintend the case from beginning ■to end. 
Their action was usually coirfiacd to the 
preparation of tlie case and such measiu'es 
as its course made absolutely necessarj", as 
(supposing thoir interference tvas required) 
in ordering execution of sentence. The 
investigation proper, and the passing of 
judgment, they as a rule handed over 
(w'ith the consent of the parties) cither to 
a single judge {see Judex) or •S&Mqmrdtores 
{see Recitperatores) appointed for the 
occasion, or to the judicial collegia of the 
mdices decemviri and ccnfAiminri, ap- 
pointed, independently of special cases, for 
the whole year. As a,n introduction of the 
caso, the plaintiff {petUor) was required to 
bring the defendant {r&m) before the tribu- 
nal of the magistrate {in ius). In. the case 
of the prastor, this would be his tribunal 
in the Fomm. If the accused failed either 
to obey the personal summons of the plain- 
tiff {in ius voedtid) or to appear by his 
representative {vindex), the plaintiff could., 
after calling a witness to attest that his 
summons was in order, take him before 
the priBtor by force. In later time, to meet 
the cases in which the accused was unable 
to answer the summons immediately, the 
vadimonium was introduced. This was 
a promise, given by the accused on the 
security of sureties, that he would appear 
in court on a certain day, or if he failed 
would pay a sum of money, the amount 
of which depended on. the nature of the 
question in dispute. The proceedings in 
iurcy or before the magistrate, took place 
according to certain definite formal rules, 
the so-called legts actidnes, the commonest 
of which was the actio sacraments. This 
was accompanied by the utterance of a 
solemn formula partly by the magistrate, 
partly by the parties, and by certain sjun- 
bolical acts. The smallest departure from 
the traditional formula involved the loss of 
the suit. The trial thus commenced, the 
next step was the iudicis ddttdy or appomt- 
ment of a judge to try it. The caso came 
on before the appointed index i^n indicia) 
on a day appointed. It was first shortly 
stated ; the parties or their advocates made 
their speeches, the evidence was tested and 
judgment pronounced. 

The .cumbrous machinery of the legis 
'' acUgnes gave way afterwards, in all. cases 
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but a feu’-, to the procedure by formula. 
The formula was a document written out 
by the prjetor, in w’’hich, he, after healing 
the parties, summed up the points of the 
accusation and the replies of the accused, 
appointed the judge, and gave him the 
materials for investigation and judgment. 
The proceedings in hidicio were then 
opened with the production of the formtda. 
The question of the debt being settled, the 
judge proceeded to make a valuation of the 
object in dispute, in case a definite amount 
had not been mentioned in the formula. 
Oil the procedure in case of default, see 
CoNTUMAOiA. The judgment was irrever- 
sible. It was only in certain exceptional 
cases, notably if it appeared that any decep- 
tion or force had been employed, that the 
magistrate who had appointed the judge, 
or his successor in office, could set it aside 
by restituted in intSgrum. If the com- i 
demned party refused to make the payment, 
the magistrate who bad prepai-ed the case 
could order personal arrest or seizure of 
goods. (See Manus Iniectio and Bonorum 
Emptio.) 

The only weapon against abuse of judicial 
authority in the republican age was the 
right of appeal to a magistrate with the 
power of veto. (See Appellatio.) 

The system of civil jurisdiction continued | 
to exist in the imperial period, though with 
many modifications in detail, until the 
3rd century a.d. After that, the excep- 
tional procedure (extra orcUnem) in which 
the magistrate superintended the case till 
its conclusion and pronounced judgment at 
the end of it, became the usual one. The 
emperor, as supreme judge, had the power 
of deciding every case, criminal or other- 
wise, if his decision was appealed to. 
Further, he could interfere by his decree 
during the course of the trial, and either 
quash the verdict himself, or lay the appeal 
for decision before an authority constituted 
by himself for the purpose. In later times 
this authority was the jn'cefectus urbi. 
A further appeal from this authority back 
to the emperor was allowed. ; 

Judicium. The Latin name for a 
court : iudicium pojMli, a court in which 
the populiLS acted as iudzeds. Indicium 
privdimn, a civil, indicium publicum^ a 
criminal court; iudicium dSmesticum^ a 
family court. (See Jouioial Pbocedure.)- 

Jugenim. The unit of superficial mea- 
sure among the Romans. A rectangle 240 
Roman feet in length and 120 feet broad 
-28,800 Roman square feet = rather more 


than half an English acre of 43,560 square- 
feet. Two hundred iugerd form one cen- 
[about 132 acres], 

Julian Calendar. See Calendar. 

Julianus, (1) Salvius. An eminent 
Roman jurist, born in Africa, who lived in 
the days of Hadrian . Besides many original 
works which were long held in high esteem, 
he compiled at the command of the empero]- 
in 131 A.D., a systematic collection of Edicts 
of the Praetors, beginning with the repub- 
lican time (edictum perpetuum). This 
was the first scientific collection of Roman 
legal documents. Numerous fragments of 
his works are quoted in the Digest. Cp. 
Corpus Juris Civilis (2). 

(2) Flavius Clatidius, the Apostate.” 
Born at Constantinople a.d, 331 ; he was 
the son of Julius Coustantius, a brother 
of Constantine the Great. In spite of his- 
early monastic education, he w'as so strongly 
prepossessed against the Christian religion 
owing to the murderous deeds of his own 
family, the persecutions he suffered at the- 
hands of his cousin Oonstantius, and his 
own intercourse with the most renowned 
Sophists both in Nicomedia and at Athens, 
that, on his elevation to the imperial 
throne in 361, he attempted to drive 
out Christianity, and to restore Paganism 
I on the foundation of Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy. His attempts were however cut 
short by liis death in the war against the- 
Persians. We still possess eight essays 
written by him in Greek, in the form of 
speeches ; seventy-eight letters of the most 
varied contents, valuable as throwing light 
on his character and his aims ; and two 
satirical writings : (i) The Ccesars, or the 
Banquet^ a brilliant criticism on the Roman 
emperors, from CsB.sar downwards, in the- 
form of Varro’s Menippean satires ; (ii) the 
Misopogon (Beard-Hater), a satire directed 
against the inhabitants of Antioch, who had 
cast ridicule on his beard and his philosophic 
garb. Of his work directed against the 
I Ohiistians and their religion, which he com- 
I posed in Antioch before the expedition 
1 against the Persians, only extracts and 
fragments survive. Julian is one of the 
cleverest, most cultivated and elegant writers 
of the period after the birth of Christ. 

Julius Capitoliuus, A Roman historian. 
(See SCRiPTOEBS Hisstori^: Augustje.) 

Julius YalSrius. The Latin translator of 
the romance of pseudo-Caliisthenes on Ale.X“ 

- ander the Great. (See Calltsthenes.) 

Junius Cordus, A Roman historian. (See 
SCRIPTORES HISTOEI^E AuGUSILE.) 
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Jiiiio (i.e. lovino^ a feaiinine form cor- 
responding to lovis contained in Ixvplter). 
In the Italian mythology, the queen of 
heaven mid of heavenly light, especially 
that of the new moon; the wife of Jupiter. 
After she had been identified with the 
Greek Hera (g.'y.), she was regarded as the 
daughter of Saturnus (who was identified 
with Cronus), and as sister of her husband. 
In Italy, as the queen of womankind, she 
was the representative of woman in general, 
to such a degree that, as every man had his 
Genius^ so every woman had her luno^ to 
whom she oifered sacrifice and by whom she 
swore. It was as luuo Luevna (the bringer 
of light) that she was worshipped from the 
most ancient times and in many parts of 
Italy. As such, she was the goddess of the 
beginnings of all the months, and on the 
calends, at Borne, the rex sacrorum and his 
wife made I’egular sacrifices to her. As all 
goddesses of light are also goddesses of birth 
(the appearance of the light from out of the 
darkness being looked on as a birth), under 
the same name of Liicina she was honoured 
as the mightiest of the goddesses of birth. 
Her temple at Borne, in a sacred grove, was 
one of the most ancient and venerated. By 
a custom dating back to Nnma, a piece of 
gold was placed in her treasury there at the 
birth of every male child. The MatrdnaZia 
{q.v.) was the most famous feast of the 
goddess. It was celebrated by the Boman 
mati'ons and virgins on the 1st March. At 
this festival the goddess w^as represented 
veiled, with a flower in her right hand, and 
an infant in swaddling clothes in her left. 
Another ancient worship highly honoured 
throug-hout Italy was that of luno Sosptta 
(the Saviour), whose ancient grove and 
temple at Lrinuvmm was deemed sacred at 
Borne, which itself had two temj)les to this 
divinity. At an appointed time in every 
year the Boman consuls oflered a sacrifice 
to the Juno at Lanuvinm. The image of the 
goddess at that place wore, over the robes 
of a matron, a goatskin which served as hel- 
met and cuirass, with a shield held in one 
hand and a spear brandished in the other. 
This worship assigned to the goddess who 
presided over the life of woman the char- 
acter of a divinity of protecting power. 

luno CurtfiSy or Quzrltis {i.e. armed with 
a spear), who was specially worshipped by 
the Sabines, was also a warlike goddess. 
As goddess of marriage Juno wm-s invoked 
at weddings under many names. As Domii- 
duca she conducts the bride into the bride- 
groom’s house : as Unxta she anoints the 
D. C. A. - >' ’ 
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doorposts as a sign of good, omen at her 
reception ; as Cinxta she ties and unlooses 
the marriage girdle; and as Pronuha and 
lUga she is the foundress of marriage. On 
the citadels of towns, which were deemed 
to be under her particular protection, she 
was specially worshipped by matrons, either 
with Jupiter, or alone, as luno Biigtna^ be- 
ing the wife of lupiter Rex and the .highest 
celestial goddess. In this capacity s.he had 
her chief temple at Borne, on the Capitol, 
close to Jupiter, It was there that the 
■well-known geese 'were kept, w.hich were 
sacred to her as being prolific and domesti- 
cated creatures. Another highly honoured 
fane of luno Ecgina was on the Aventine, 
to which her worship had been transplanted 
from Veii aftex* the destruction of tliat city. 
There was also a temple on the Capitol dedi- 
cated to luno Moneta (‘‘tlie admonisher ”), 
in* gratitude (it was said) for her salutary 
admonitions [Cic., De Divinatione^ i 45 
§ 101]. Money derived fi*om the goddess 
its designation Moneta, as it was coined 
in the temple of luno Moneta. Another 
most ancient Boman worship was that of 
luno Caprottna (Juno of the goat), This 
was celebrated by the festival held by 
female slaves on the 7th July, called Nonee 
Caprotince. {See Caprotina.) In the third 
Punic War the worship of Itmo Ccelestis 
was brought into Borne from Carthage. 
This was the ancient tutelary goddess of 
Carthage, strictly speaking the Astarte of 
the Phoenicians. When Carthage was 
restored under the Empire, her worship 
fiouiished anew. Hot only the goose, but 
also the raven that loves the heights, was 
sacred to her as the protectress of citadels. 

JupltSr {luppiter). In the Italian my- 
thology, the highest god in heaven, cor- 
responding to the Greek Zeus {q.v.\ wiih 
whom ho was -identical, not only in his 
nature, hut also in his name. Eor Jupiter 
is compounded of Jovis (an older forxn is 
Diovis) and pciter; Zeus stands for Dicuts 
(Indian jDxmcs=“ the. bxught heaven ”). As 
in course of time the Italian god became 
identified with the Greek, he was regarded 
as a son of Saturn and of Ops, the 
deities deemed to correspond to the Greek 
I Uranus and Bhea respectively. _ Erom 
i Jxxpiter comes all that appears in the 
heavens. As LUcetius (from lux, “ liglifc ”) 
he is the bringer of light, the cause of the 
dawn O'f day, as well as of the full moon at 
night; Just as the calends (1st) of each 
' month are sacred to Juno, so the ides (13th or 
> 15th), which . ai'6 full-moon daj’S, a-re sacred 
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to Jupiter. On. these his special priest, the 
fluintn dvll'is, offers liim the Idulia, a 
sacrifice of a white lamb. While he 
watches over fair weather, he also controls 
all other weather ; as Pulgurdtor and 
Fuhniivltnr (“ tiasher of lightning ”) and as 
Tomins or Tonifruedis (“ tlmnderer ”) he 
brings clown those fearful storms which 
were familiar to Rome ; ^aPlucius he sends 
a fertilizing rain. Any place, or thing, 
struck by lightning was supposed to be 
sacred to Jupiter as having been taken 
possession of by him, and thus it needed a 
particular dedication. {See Puteal.) As the 
god of rain, there was instituted in his 
honour at Rome a festival of supplication, 
called ciqumltc'iitm. In this the ponVtf tcea 
brought into Rome from the temple of Mars 
outside the Porta Cdpena a cylindrical stone 
called the Idpts •mandUs (rain-stone), while 
the matrons followed the procession with 
bare feet, as did also the magistrates, unac- 
companied by their insignia. In the same 
character he was appealed to by the country- 
folk, before sowing time and in the spring 
aiid autumn, when a sacrificial feast was 
offered to him. He and Juno were wor- 
shipped before the commencement of the 
harvest, even before any sacrifice to Ceres. 
Throughout all Latium, the feast of the 
Vindlta (s.v*) was celebrated in his honour 
as the giver of wine ; and at the commence- 
ment of the vintage season he was offered 
a lamb by the Jiamen Dialis. He was 
honoured in all Italy, after Mars, as the 
decider of battles and giver of victory; 
this was specially the case at Rome, where, 
as early as the days of Romiilus, shrines 
wore founded to him as Stator (“he who 
stays flight ’’) and Feretrius (to whom the 
spoils taken by a Roman general in the 
field from a hostile general were offered. 
See Spolia), He -watches over justice and 
trutli, and is therefore the most ancient 
and most important god of oaths; he was 
specially called on by the fetmles (g.v.) 
as a witness at the ceremonies connected 
with treaties of peace. Hot only the law 
of nations, but also the law of hospitality, 
is under his special protection, and while 
he causes his blessing to fall on the whole 
country, he is also the god of good fortune 
and bless, ing to tho family. His gracious 
pow'er does not confine itself to the present 
alone ; by means of signs comprehensible to 
experts, he reveals the future {see Auspicia) 
and shows his approval or disapproval of 
a contemplated undertaking. 

He -^vas -svorshipped of old on the Alban 


Hill, by the Latin people, as their ancestral 
god, under the name of lupjjiter Ldtidris 
(or Ldtiulis ) ; at the formation of the Latin 
league he was hoiioui’cd as the god of the 
league by a sacrificial feast, ■whicii fcjiey all 
held in common ; even after its dissolution 
the sacrifice was continued under the super- 
intendence of tho consuls. {See EERiiic.) 
The chief seat of his worship in Rome -uais 
the Capitol, where he wns honoured as tlio 
ideal head of the State, as the Increase!- and 
Preserver of Roman might and power, under 
the name of liippiter Optlnius MaFinras 
(“ Best and Gx-eatest ”). It wms there that 
hi.s earthenware image was enthroned; with 
tho thunderbolt in its right hand. It stood 
in the centre of the temple begun by Tar- 
qulnius Superbns, the last of the kings, and 
finished and dedicated in the first year of 
the Republic. In the pediment of the temple 
was the cpiadrtga, the attribute of the god 
of thunder, while the chamhei-s to the left 
and right -were dedicated to Jfmo and to 
Minerva respectiveljn Here the consuls, 
at their entry into office and their departure 
to war, made their solemn vows ; hither 
came the triumphal procession of the victor, 
who was clad in the festal garb of the god, 
and who, before offering to Jupiter the 
customary thank-oflering of white oxen, 
prayed to his image and placed in his lap 
the laurel -wreath of victory bound about 
the fasces. Hither poured in, to adorn the 
temple and to fill its treasures, countless 
multitudes of costly votive offerings from 
the State, from genei-als and private citi- 
zens, and from foreign kings and nations. 
When, after its existence for 400 years, 
the ancient temple was destroyed by fire 
in, B.c. 83, it was rebuilt on its original plan 
but with increased magnificence (b.c. 78). 
The image of the god was a copy in gold 
and ivory of the Olympian Zeus (g.v.). Tho 
temple was burnt down again a.d. 70, and 
Vespasian had scarcely restored it when a 
fresh fire burnt it down A.D. SO, whereupon 
Domlbian in a.d. 82 erected the temple 
which continued to stand as late as the Otli 
century. 

As was natural for the most exalted 
god of the Roman State, he had the most 
splendid festivals in his honour. Amongst 
the greatest of these were the ludi lifmidnl^ 
the ludi magni, and the ludi plebciL 
{See Games.) tinder the Empire the 
Capitolino Jupiter was recognised as tho 
loftiest representative of the Roman name 
and State, whose vicegerent on earth -xvas 
the emperor. As his worship gradually 
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spread orer the whole empire, he finally 
bocarno tlie representative of the pagan 
world in general. He was often identified 
with til 6 native gods of the provinces, 
nicludhig the sun-god of Heliopolis and 
Duliche in Syria, who, from the 2nd and 
3rd centuries A.D., was worshipped far 
and wide under the name of luppitcr 
lieliopoMflnus and DolichSmiS, Antoninus 
biiih for the former the magnificent temple 
of Heliopolis, or Baalbec. Ho was simi- 
larly identified with various Celtic and 
(jorman gods, especially those who were 
worshipped on Alpine mountain-tops as 
protectors of travellers. As an example of 
the latter we have Iiqipiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus Pconvmcs, whose seat was on the Great 
St. Bernard. 

Jurisprudence. The science of law is the 
one branch of Roman literature which had 
a purely national development, Erom an 
early date there were definite legal ordi- 
nances in Rome, and shortly after the 
expulsion of the kings a collection of UgSs 
regice was made by a certain Gains 
Papirius. These consisted of archaic cus- 
tomary laws of a strongly sacerdotal char- 
acter, and arbitrarily attributed to individual 
kings (known as the lus Pdpirmnum). 
However, the foundation of the collective 
legal life of the Romans was primarily the 
well known law of the T\i^elve Tables, 
B.o. 451-450. {8ee Twelve Tables.) This 
put an end to the want of a generally 
known law ; for the knowledge of previous 
legal decisions, like the whole of the 
judicial procedure, had been hitherto 
kept in the exclusive possession of the 
patricians. The administration of the law 
remained as formerly in the hands of the 
patricians alone, for they kept from the 
pjlebeians all knowledge of the dies fasti 
and nefasti^ i.e. the days on which legal 
proceedings might or might not be taken, 
as also the forms of pleading which were 
regularly employed (Ugts actWnSs). The 
latter were so highly important that the 
least infraction of them would involve the 
loss of the cause. This condition of things 
■existed for a long time, until Appius 
Claudius Omeus drew up a calendar of the 
■d.ays on which causes could be pleaded, and 
■a list of the forms of pleading. These were 
made public about 304 B.O. by his secretary, 
GiifBus Plavius, after whom they were then 
called lus .FlavuJnum. By these ' means 
a knowledge of the law became generally 
attainable. It soon had eminent repre- 
sentatives among the plebeians in. the 


persons of Publius Sempronius Sophm o,ud 
I'tberius Conmeuntus. In ancient days, 
however, the work of the jurists was purely 
practical. It w'as considei'ed an honourable 
thing for men learned in the law to allow 
people to consult them {consulcve, hence 
iuris, or iuve considti) either in the .Forum 
or at appointed hours in their own houses, 
and to give them legal advice (responsa). 
It was mainly by a kind of oral tradition that 
the knowledge of law was banded dovyn, as 
the most eminent jurists allowed younger 
men to be present at these consultations 
as listeners {audlWres or disctpidi). The 
beginning of literary activity in this depart- 
ment, as in others, dates from the second 
Punic War. It begins with the earliest 
exposition of existing law. Sextus JElius 
Cdtus published in 204 b.o. a work., named 
Tripertlta {h'oni its being divided into three 
parts) or hts Mlidnums which consisted of 
the text of the laws of the Twelve Tables 
together with interpi'etations, and the legal 
formiiloi for carrying on suits. From the 
middle of the 2nd century it became 
common to make collections of the responsa 
of eminent jurists, and to use them as a 
source of legal information. Among others, 
Mai’cus Porcius Cdto^ the son of Cato the 
Elder, made a collection of this kind. In 
some families knowledge of the law was in 
a measure hereditary, as in those of the 
JElii, Poroii, Sulpicii, and Mucii. A 
member of the last family, the pontifex 
Quintus Muaius SccevSla (died b.o. 82), was 
the first who, with the aid of the formal 
precision of the Stoic philosophy, gave a 
scientific and systematic account of all 
existing law, in his work, De lure ClvMi. 
Servius SuljHc.ms Bufus, the contemporary 
and friend of Cicero, further advanced this 
new and more methodical treatment of law 
by his numerous writings o,nd by training up 
pupils, such as Aulus Ofilius and Publius 
Alfenus Varus. The former rendered great 
assistance to Ccesar in his scheme for 
forming the whole of the lus Qknle into 
a single code. Besides these there were 
several eminent jurists at the close of the 
Republic: Gaius Trebatius Testa, (Quintus 
jElius Tfibero, Gaius iElius Gallus, and 
Aulus Cascellius. 

While under the Republic the learned 
jurist had held an inferior position to the 
orator- in influence and importance, there 
is ho- doubt that under the Empire public 
eloquence became subordinate, and the 
position- of the jurists was the most coveted 
and influential in the State, especially wiieu 
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Aiigustus decreed that the opinions of , 
jurists authorized by the head of the State j 
were to have the validity of law. It was ' 
troni the jurists as advisers of the empei'or 
that all legislation now proceeded. They 
had access to ail the highest oflioes of the 
court and of the State. Accordingly the 
men of the highest gifts and character 
betook themselves naturally to this pro- 
fession, and even introduced into the laws 
an increased unity, consistency, and syste- 
matic order. Under Augustus two juidsts 
were pre-eminent, Quintus Antistius Lubco 
and Gains At(%us CapltO^ the founders of 
the two later schools, named, after their 
pupils Sempronius Prooulus and Masurius 
Sabinus, the Proculidni and Sabzni respec- 
tively. Labeo sought to extend his pro- 
fessional knowledge, whilst Capito held fast 
to the traditions of former jurists. 

The first scientific collection of laws was 
made under Hadrian by the Sabinian 
lawyer Salvius lulianus, with his Edictum 
Perpetiium, a classified collection of the 
prsetorian edicts from the times of the Re- 
public. (See Edictum.) Sextus Pomponius^ 
his somewhat younger contemporary, com- 
posed amongst other things a history of the 
law till the time of Hadrian. 

Under the Antonines jurisprudence was 
able to claim a remarkable representative 
in the Asiatic Gams, but it received its 
completion and conclusion in the first half 
of the 3rd century a.d., through jEtyiilms 
Pdpmidnus, Domitius Ulpianus, and Julius 
Paulus. After their time there were no 
jurists of gueat and original capacity. In 
the 4th century literary activity revived 
again, hu.t confined itsself to the collection 
of legal authorities, especially that of im- 
perial ordinances. Thus the Codex Theo- 
ddsumus, finished in A.D. 438, contains an 
official record of all the enactments decreed 
by the emperors from the time of Con- 
stantine. Under Justinian I (527-5G5 a.d.) 
the last and most complete Roman collection 
of laws was made, under the name of the 
Corpus Juris Oivilis ((pv,). 

Jnstinlanns, See Corpus Juris Oivilis, 

Jnstinus. A Latin authoi’, who com- 
posed, probably in the 2nd century , A.D., 
an abstract, still extant, of the- Universal 
History of Pompeius Trogus (Trogi Pompet 
Ilistdr'tdrmm Philippiedrum Epiidma). It ■ 
enjoyed a great ■ reputation in the Middle 
Ages. Of the circumstances of Ms life 
nothing is known. 

Jfistitium. The term by which, the 
Romans designated a legal vacation^ or 


I cessation from business in the courts of’ 
i justice, in the sittings of the senate, and 
I even in private life, when all the shops 
were closed, Tliis took place on extraor- 
dinary occasions, such as famine, or during 
the perils of war, and, under the Empire, 
on the death of a meiuher of the imperial 
family. It was decreed hj the highest 
magistrate present iji Idoiue, suliject to the 
approval of the senate. AVlien the occasion 
had passed by, it was removed by a special 
edict on the part of the inagistraio. 

Juturna. An old Latin goddess of foun- 
tains, sometimes said to have been beloved 
by Jupiter, from whom she received the 
dominion over ail the rivers and waters of 
Latinm. She is also called the wife of 
Janus, and by him the mother of Pontus,, 
the god of springs. Vergil makes her the' 
sister of Turnus of Ardea, king of the- 
Rutuli, probably in allusion to a spring- 
named after her in tlie country between;. 
Ardea and Lavinium. Besides the pond 
of Juturna in the Forum at Rome, there 
was also a spring bearing her name in the 
Campus Martius, the water of which was 
considered sacred and salutary, and was. 
therefore employed in all sacrificial rites 
and services, and also used by sick people. 
On January 11th, the annivei'sary of the- 
day on which her temple was erected in the 
Campus Martius by Lutatius Oatulus, all 
workmen engaged on aciueducts and the like 
celehi'ated the Juturnalia.. As a goddess, 
who dispenses water, she was, together 
with Vulcan, specially invoked at the break- 
ing out of fires. [Juturna — Dtriturna.] 
Juvenalis (Decvmus Junius). The great 
Roman satirist, horn at Aquinum, a town 
of the Volscians, about 47 A.D, Ac- 
cording to the accounts of his life whicli 
have come down to us, he was the son, 
either real or adopted, of a wealthy f reed- 
man, and spent the first half of his life in 
Rome enga.ged in declama.tory exercises, 

. more for pleasure than as a prepararion 
! for the Foimm or the schools. He continued 
i there itntii he became a knight. In an in- 
I scription of the ti me of Uomitian he is named 
' as duummr and as. a flarnen of Vespasian 
in his native town, and also as tribune of 
the first Dalmatian cohort. The command 
of a cohort is also specified in the accounts 
already mentioned.. According to those he 
was sent into banishment under the pro- 
I tence of military dis-tinction, because iu a. 

I satirical composition he had taken the 
liberty of denouncing the political influence 
; of a favourite comedian of the emperor... 
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-As to the place and date of his banishment, 
the acomints varj'- between Britain and 
Sn'jntt, and also between the last years of 
Domiuan (against which theory there are 
weighty objections) and the reigns of either 
Ti'ajan or Hadrian. In any case he died 
alter 127 a.d., according to one account, in 
the oighly-secoud year of his life, or abotit 
130, the cause being grief at his exile. By 
•others ho is made to return to Borne before 
his death. We possess sixteen satires by 
liim, which the grammarians have divided 
into live books. In these he delineates with 
•moral indignation a,nd with pitiless scorn the 
universal cornijjtion of society, particularly 
in the times of Domitian, painting its vices 
in all their nakedness and ugliness with 
■the most glaring colours. His composition 
is often concise to the verge of obscurity, 
•and by its strong rhetorical colouring be- 
trays his earlier studies. In his own day, 
and afterwards, his satires enjoyed great 
popularity, and were held in high repute 
even in the Middle Ages. Owing to his 
obscurity he early attracted the attention 
of learned men of old, and we still possess 
the remains of their industry in a collection 
of Scholia. [About the life of the looct 

K, 

Knights, See Eqdites and Hippeis. 


Lahdacns. Son of Polydorus, grandson of 
Cadmus, and father of Laius {q.v.). 

Laberiiis [Dccivius). The originator and 
leading representative of the mime {q.v.) as 
a form of literature; born about 105 b.c. 
Being a Roman knight with a strong love 
of freedom, he roused the wi’ath of the 
dictator Offisar; accordingly in b.o. 45 
the latter compelled him to appear on the 
stage at the age of sixty, and to compete 
with his rival Publilius Syrus. In the pro- 
logue to tho piece, one of the most beautiful 
monuments of Roman literature which have 
come down to ns, Laberius complains bit- 
terly of the indignity put upon him. His 
appeaiung as an actor involved the loss of 
knightly rank, which in this case, however, 
was restored to him by Omsar. , He died 
at PntSoli in 43- Apart from the prologue 
already mentioned, we have only unimpor- 
tant fragments of more than forty of his 
mimes These bea,r witness to the origina- 
lity of his tvit and the vigour of his style,' 


nothing certain can be really ascertained 
except from the hints given in his own 
writings. The biographies whicli liavo 
come down to us must be used witii ex- 
treme caution: and it is not at all cei’tain 
that the inscription mentioned above refers 
to him at alL] 

Juvenens {Gains Vettim AcinlUus), A 
Christian Latin poet and a presbyter in 
Spain, About 330 he composed a poetic 
version of the gospel narrative {Historia 
Evangillca) in four books ; he also cast the 
books of Moses and Joshita [and Judges] into 
the form and phraseology of the Roman epic 
poets. This seems to have been the earliest 
attempt to make the Christian literature 
rival the pagan in beaiity of form, and to 
supplant and supersede heathen poetry as 
a means of education, [The epic paraphrase 
of the Heptateuch is now no longer ascribed 
to Juvencus, but to Ojrprian, not the bishop 
of Carthage, but a Graul of the 6th century, 
in all probability the third bishop of Toulon. 
(The Latin Heptateuch, critically reviewed 
by Prof, Mayor, pp, xxxiv-xlii). See 
CypRiAN, 2.] 

Jiiventas. The Roman goddess of youth. 
{See Hebe.) 

.C 


Lacerna. The Latin term for a coarse, 
dark-coloured cloak, fastened on the shoulder 
by a brooch, which was in use as a protec- 
tion against I’am. It was provided with a 
hood. In later times the name was given 
to a light and elegant mantle, either white or 
dyed in Tyrian purple, which was worn over 
the toga to complete the costume at games 
or other outdoor occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, who forbade its use in the Eorum 
or Gu-cus, it formed part of the military 
uniform. It was afterwards commonly 
worn even in Rome itself. 

Lachesis {Greek). One of the three 
goddesses of fate- {See Mcerje,) 

LS-conicum. A species of dry sweating- 
bath] introduced from Greece by tho Romans 
towards the end of the Republic. It was 
specially used to correct the effects of 
excessive indulgence at the table, by in- 
ducing severe perspira,tion ; at the conclusion 
of the process it was usual to take either a 
■cold- -plunge or a shower-bath. The dry 
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sv/eati Qg-batli was taken in a small, circnlar sliepliei'd who is driving liis flock in, Tlieir 
room, covered with a ciipola, and capable of city was Telepjdns, Jbuiided by Lumus. 
being raised to a high degree of temperature. When Odysseus {q.v.) came there on las 
Its sole light was admitted through a hole in wanderings, their king was AntTpliides, 
its vaulted roof. Under this opening there The later G-reeks placed the home of the 
hung on cliaius a bronze shield (cTtqjeus), Laestrygoniaus in Sicily, to the south of 
by eliivatiug and depressing which it was Etna, Jiear the town of Leoutini ; the 
possible to regulate the temperature. Eoinans, on the southern coast of Latium, 

Lactantius (Firmtdwis). A pupil of near Fonniae. [Hnmor, Od, x 82, 10i3; 
Arnobius, summoned by Diocletian to teach Thue., vi 2 ; Oic., Ad Aiticuni ii JB ; Horace, 
rhetoric in the school of Nicomedia in Odes iii 16, 34,] {^See Painting, fig. 5.) 

Bithynia. Here he embraced Christianity Lssvms. A Homan epic and l 3 a’ic poet, 
(before A.D. 303), and in his old age (about {See Epos and Lyric Poetry.) 

317) he became the teacher, in Gaul, of Lagosiia, Lagoiia ; Lagyiios. See Vessels. 
Orispus, the son of Constantine the Great. : Laius. The son of Labdacus, grandson of 
He is remarkable above all Christian i Polydbrus, and great-grandson of Cadmus, 
authors for the purity and smoothness of When his guardian L 5 '-cus was banished or 
his style, for which he was indebted to the slain by Ampliion {q.v.) and Zethus, he fled 
careful study of Cicero, so much so indeed, to Pelops. At the death of the usurpers, 
as to have earned the title of the Christian he ascended the throne of his fathers and 
Cicero. His grea,t work is the “Intro- married Jocasta. (jS'cc (Edipus.) 
duotion to Divine Knowledge” {Divince LampadMromia. 6'cc Torch-rage. 

InstitUtiimcs\ in seven books. A poem on Lampridius. One of the Scriqptores IBs- 

the pheenix, in eighty-five couplets, is also torice Augustce {q.v.). 
ascribed to him ; but this ascription is Lamps. See Lighting. 
doubtful. Lancea. See Legion, near end. 

Lacunaria {LdciiCiria, Lciquearta). The Ldnista. The Homan name for a fen- 
Latin name for the panelled ceilings of rooms cing-mastor or trainer of gladiators. {See 
which were formed by placing planks across Gladiatores.) 

the beams of the roof, whereby holloAv Lantern of Demosthenes. A mediaeval 
spaces were produced. These spaces wei'e name for the monument of Lj^sicrates (g'.'n.). 
covered with wood or i%'ory, or ornamented Lanterns. See Lighting, 
with sculptured reliefs or pictui'es; occa- 
sionally they were even gilded or inlaid 
with plates of gold. [Horace, Odes, ii 18, \ 

1.] In baufiueting-rooms they were some- 

times BO formed that the panels could be 

slipped aside to let flowers, wreaths, and ^ f 

other complimentary presents fail in showers 

on the guests below. [Suetonius, Nero, 31.] 

Ladon. The hundred-headed dragon, who 

watched over the. garden of the Hesperides Am 

{q.v.); the son of Pliorcys (or of Typhon) 

and of Oeto, He -was slain by Heracles \ 

when he went to fetch the golden apples. 

Lsena. An ancient Homan garment. It wiryf'VHVp fa 

was a woollen mantle, fastened by a brooch, 
of a coarse, shaggy material, twice as thick 

as an ordinary toga. Under the Empire it v A wmi V fjiu 

was very generally worn as an outer cloak 

by all classes of society, especially on going J — 

out to Slipper. ■ /x — , — - — ■ i —- ^ \ 

Laertes. King of Ithaca, and son of Aroi- ( Z~ L . ■.■■■.--LI ! 

sins, a son of Zeus. He was the husband laocoon and nrs sons, 

of Anticleia and father’ of Ody^sseus ( q . v ,), (Rome, Vatican.) 

LsBstr;ygbn6s. In Homer, a race of giants 

and cannibals dwelling in the distant north, Laocoon. According to the post-IIomeric 
where the nights are so short that, the- -.story, a priest of Apollo. Ho had displeased 
shepherd driving his flock out meets the that. god by marrying against his wishes; 
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aptl., wlien the Greeks had departed for a 
time trom Troy, leaving the wooden horse 
behind them, ho again offended, by .serving 
as a prie.sfc on the occasion of the sacrifice 
offei-ed to Poseidon. Accordingly, in the 
midst of the sacrificial feast, the god sent two 
serpents v/ho strangled Laocoon and one of 
his sons. In Vergil’s account ii 230] 
Lanooon draws down upon lum.self the Avrath 
of Athena, not only for warning the Trojans 
agminst the guile of the Greeks, hut* for 
piercing with a spear the fiauk of the horse 
dedicated to the goddess. Whihst he was 
sacrificing to Poseidon on the beach, Athona 
caused tAvo snakes to emerge from the sea 
and strangle the father and both of his 
sons. This incident has been represented 
in the famous group of sculpture {see cut), 
the Avork of the Ehodian artists Agesander, 
Polj’dbrus, and Athenodbrus, 
which was found in 1506 amid 
the ruins of the house of the 
emperor Titus at Borne. It is 
now in the Belvedere court of 
the Vatican Museum. {Comp. 
Sculpture.) 

Laodaineia. (Lat. -?a). The 
daughter of Acastus, and wife 
of Protesilaus {q.v.). She was 
celebrated for her attachment to 
her husband, whom she folloAved 
to death of her own free will. 

LaomSdoii. Son of Ilus and 
Eurydice, father of Priam, 

Tithonus, and Hesione, and 
king of Ilium. Apollo and 
Poseidon served him for wages, 
the former pasturing his flock 
on Mount Ida, AAdiile the latter, 
either alone or AAdth the help 
of Apollo and jEacus {q.'o,)^ built 
the Avails of the town. But 
Laomedon defrauded the gods 
of the payment that had been 
agreed upon. Apollo therefore 
visited the laud Avith a plague, 
and Poseidon sent a sea-monster, 
to Avhom the king was forced 
to offer his daughter Hesione. 

Heracles, on his way back from 
the Amazons, found the maiden 
chained to a I'ook in the sea, and 
he offered to kill the monster if 
he Avere given the magic horses 
Avhich Zous had bestowed on 
Tros in exchange for Ganymede, 

Avhorn he had carried off. Laomedon agreed 
to this, but, again broke his promise. Accor- 
dingly Heracles {q.m) subsequently waged 


Avar against him, and after capturing the 
city, slew him and all his sons, except Priam. 

Laquearia. Sec Lacunar i a. 

Laqiiearius. See. Gladiatores, 

Lara. See Mania. 

Larariura. The shrine of the Lares, 
{See Lares.) 

Lares (i.c. lords). The Latin name for 
the good spirits of the departed, who even 
after death continue to be active in bring- 
ing blessing on their posterity. The origin 
of the worship of the Lares is traced to the 
fact that the Bomans buried their dead in 
their own houses, until it Avas forbidden by 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. Every 
house had individually a Zar fdmiUdris, 
who was the “ lord ” or tutelary spirit of 
the family ; his chief care was to preA^ent 
its dying out. His image, habited in a toga, 


stood between the two PSnMes, in the 
Jdrdriwm or shrine of the L«-re.$, beside the 
.household hearth, which in early days Avas 



*Al'rAR OP X.AEES COMPITALES. 
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in tlio atnwni • tlie group as a whole was 
also coimnonly called either the Lares or 
the Penates. The ancient Roman and his 
children saluted it daily with a morning 
prayer and an ofloring from the table ; for, 
after the chief meal \vas over, a portion of 
it was laid on the fire on the hearth. Wlien 
the hearth and the Lares were not in the 
eating-room, the offering was x)]aced on a 
sijecial table before the shrine. Regular 
sacrifices were offered on the calends, 
nones, and ides of every month and at all 
important family festivities, such as the 
birthday of the father of the family, the 
assumption by a son of the toga vrrlUs, the 
marriage of a child, or at the reception of 
a bride, or the return of any member of 
the family after a long absence. On such 
occasions the Laves were covered with gar- 
lands and calces and honey; wine and in- 
cense, and animals, especially swine, were 
offered up. Out of doors the Lares were 
also honoured as tiitelary divinities, and in 
the chapels at the cross-ways {compUd) 
there were always two lares compitales or 
vicOvum (one for each of the intersecting 
roads) which were honoured by a popular 
festival {Compitcilia) held four times a year 
{cp, cut). Augustus added to the Lares the 
Genius Augusti^ and commanded two 
regular feasts to be held in honour of these 
divinities, in the months of May and 
August. Further, there were Lares belong- 
ing to the whole city {lares proistites). 
They were invoked with the mother of the 
Lares, also called Lara, Larunda, or Mania 
(q.-v.), and had an ancient altar and temple 
to themselves in Rome. The Lares were 
invoiced as protectors on a jouimey, in the 
country, in war, and, on the sea. In con- 
trast to these good spirits we have the 
Larvee (q.n.). 

Laninda. See Mania. 

Larv®. In Roman belief the Larvee, in 
contrast to the Lares (the good .spirits of 
the departed), w'ere the souls of dead people 
who could find no rest, either owing to 
their own guilt, or from having met with 
some indignity, such as a violent death. 
They w’’6re supposed to wander abroad in 
the form of dreadful spectres, skeletons, 
etc., and especially to strike the living with 
madness. Similar spectres of the night are 
the Lcmiires. To expel them from' the ■ 
house, jjeculiar expiatory rites were 'held 
on three days of the year, the 9th.,' 11th, 
and 13th of May, the L&mHo'ia, when all 
the temples were closed, and marriages; 
avoided. , , 


Lasus (Gr. Lasos). A Greek dithyrambic 
poet. {See Dithyrambos.) 

Latifundimn. The Latin term for an 
extensive lauded estate which was worked 
by means of slaves. Lauds of the State 
(see Ager Publicus) taken into permanout 
use by occupatio formed the fouudatina 
of these properties, and their ijossessor 
enlarged them by obtaining contiguous pro- 
perty either by purchase or by forcible 
appropriation. This system of latifumtia 
gradually caused the utter ruin of the 
Italian peasantry, and involved in it the 
general destruction of the community [Lati- 
fundia perd)tdere Itdliam, Pliny, N. //., 
xviii 35]. 

Latini. The name originally given by 
the Romans, in the language of constitu- 
tional law, to those who belonged to the 
Latin league. At its dissolution, in b.c. 
338, they did not receive the right of Roman 
citizenship, but entered into the condition 
of dependent socii {q-v.) ; they had a defi- 
nite precedence over the other socii, pos- 
sessed the commerchim {q.v.), and the right 
of settlement in Rome, and their attain- 
ment of the right of citizenship was mate- 
rially facilitated. They received this when 
they had once filled any annual public 
office in their community, or when, on 
settling in Rome, they left a son behind 
them in the colony to uffiich they belonged. 
After the right of citizenship had been 
given to all the inhabitants of Italy (b.c. 
SO), this ills Latii, or Latin Right, became 
useless for Italy ; it was even given by 
many of the emperors to communities in 
the provinces, and a.d. 212 all free inliabi- 
tants of the empire received the right of 
citizenship. After this time the only 
Latini remaining were those called the 
Latini lunidni, slaves who had been in- 
formally set at liberty, and wdio were 
allowed this privilege from the time of 
Tiberius, 

Latiims. Sou of Faiinus and of the N^unyjh 
. Marica (according to another story, of Her- 
cttles and Fauna, or of Odysseus and Oirce). 
He wa.s king of Latium, and father of 
Lavlnia, the wife of Jilneas {q-v.). 

latona. See Leto. 

Iiavatrina. See Baths. 

Lavema. The Roman patroness of thieves. 
There was an altar dedicated to her at the 
gate named after her the Porta Lavernnlis. 

. ' L'avinia. Daughter of Latinus, and wife 
of j^Eneas (q.v,), 

;■ Leander (Gr. Ldandros). A youth of 
Abj-dos, on the Hellespont, whose story was 
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Tery celebrated in ancient times, and was 
kb.0 tbeme of a minor epic poem by Musseus 
(q.v.). Ho was in love witli Hero (5.?;.), and 
every night swam across the Hellespont to 
visit hai' in her solitary tower at Lesbos. 
He was guided by a light in the tower, 
■and on its being 'extinguished in a night 
of tempest, he lost his life in the waves. 
When Hero saw his corpse washed up 
the next morning on the shore, she threw 
liersolf down from the tower, and was thus 
killed. 

Learchtis. The son of Athamas (q.v.) and 
Ino. He was killed by his father in a fit 
■of madness. 

Lectica. See Litters. 

Leetisterniiim. A festival of Greek 
■origin, first ordered by the Sibylline books 
in 399 B.O. It was held on exceptional occa,- 
sions, particularly in times of great distress. 
Images of the gods (probably portable 
figures of wood draped with robes, and 
with their heads made of marble, clay, or 
wax) were laid on a couch (called the lectus 
or pulvinar), A table was placed before 
them, on which was laid out a meal, always 
a free-will offering. At the first Lecti- 
stcrnia^ there were three lectl ai'ranged for 
three pairs of non-Roman divinities ; Apollo 
and Latona, Herflcles and Artemis (Diana), 
Hermes (Mercurius) and Poseidon (Nep- 
tune). Afterwards, this sacrifice was offered 
to the six pairs of Roman gods, who cor- 
responded to the twelve great gods of the 
Greeks: Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Minerva, 
Mars, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Vulcan, Vesta, 
Merourj’-, and Ceres. These banquets to 
the gods generally took place at festivals 
of prayer and thanksgiving, which were 
called Siippltcattones (q.v.), and were per- 
formed in the market-places or at appointed 
temples, in which the arrangements for the 
purpose were on a permanent footing. It 
■was customary to have connected with this 
a domestic feast, to which both strangers 
and friends were invited, and in which 
even those imprisoned for debt w’^ere al- 
lowed to participate. Erom the commence- 
ment of the 3rd century b.C. a banquet 
was regularly given to the three Capitoline 
divinities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on 
every 13th of November, in conjunction 
with the plebeian games. Under the Em- 
pire the celebration was on the 13tli of 
September, and was associated with the 
Roman games, From B.O. 196 it was pro- 
vided bjj' the College of EpiUonSs (q.v.). 
The images of the three gods were decked 
with curls, anointed, and tricked out- witii. 
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colours. Jupiter was placed reclining nua 
cushion, with a goddess on each side of him 
seated on a chair; and the divinities were, 
invited to a banquet, in Avbiob the whole 
senate participated. 

Lecythus (Gr. Ieli;nthu.i). An oil-flask. 
(See Vases mid Vessels.) 

Leda. Daughter of Thestins, and sister 
of Althaea, and wife of Tyndurtios. Ar.- 
coi-ding to Homer it was by Tyndareos 
that she became the mother of Castor and 
Pollux (Polydeuces), and also of Clj’tiu- 
mnestra, while Helen was her daughter by 
Zeus. Generally, however, Helen and 
Pollux are described as children of Zeus, 
ClytEemnestra and Castor as those of Tyn- 
dareos. According to the later stoiy, Zeus 
approached Leda in the shape of a swan, 
and she brought forth two eggs, out of one 
of which sprang Helen, and out of the other 
Castor and Pollux. 

Legati. The Roman term for (1) ambas- 
sadors wlio, undei’ the Republic, were chosen 
by the senate from among the most dis- 
tinguished senators and provided with in- 
structions and proper remuneration. Ou 
their return they had to hand in a report 
to the senate. 

(2) Persons appointed, as above, by the 
senate, to accompany the generals and the 
governor's of provinces. Three or more 
could he appointed, according to the neces- 
sity of the case. They were of senatorial 
rank, and were bound to cn,rry out the com- 
mands of their superior officer, who was 
responsible for them. In his absence they 
took his place as leyati -pro praddre. Under 
the Empire this title -was also given to 
those who assisted in the duties of juris- 
diction and government in the senatorial 
provinces. On the other hand, the legati 
Augusti pro preetore were nominated by the 
emperor .himself' without any specified limit 
of time, to act as governors over im]>ei'iai 
provinces in which there was an army. 
They were divided into consular and 
torian legati, according as the authority 
delegated to them extended over severtii 
legions or only one. Besides these there 
wei'0 legati leglmmm, appointed according 
to the number of the legions. They were 
men of senatorial rank, and had the com- 
mand of the several legions, and of the 
auxiliary troops belonging to them. 

Legion (LSgto). In the time of Romfllus 
the united armed forces of Rome went by 
this name. The legion consisted of 300 
knights (cHUves) under the .command of a 
trlbiln.us:eelerum, appointed by the king, 
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and 3,000 foot soldiers, under tlie command 
of three tribuni mUitmn. Each of the 
three ancient tribes provided a third of this 
force and one tribune. With the increase 
of the military forces of Rome the name of 
le(/io was given to each of the sub-divisions 
equivalent in numbers to the original army. 

The military system of king Servius Tul- 
lius made the infantry the most important 
part of the military forces, instead of the 
cavah’y as heretofore. The five classes in- 
cluded in the census {q.v.) were obliged to 
serve in the army at their own expense ; 
those wdio wei-e not comprised in these 
classes, vis. the prOldturU, were freed from 
service, and, when they were enlisted, re- 
ceived their equipment from the State. The 
iiinwres, those who were from 17 to 46 
years old, were appointed for field service, 
and the senwres, those from 47 to 60, for 
the defence of the city. 

The first and second lines of the legion, 
drawn up in unbroken order like the 
Greek phalanx, consisted of citizens of the 
first class, equipped with helmet, cuirass, 
round shield (cUpSus), and greaves, all of 
bronze. The third and fourth lines were 
from the second . class, and had no cuirass, 
but had the helmet and greaves and large 
oblong shields (sciitum). The fifth and 
sixth were armed similarly, but without 
greaves, and were drawn from the third 
class. The fourth class was armed with the 
scutmn as its only weapon of defence, but, 
like the others, provided with spear (hasta) 
and sword. It either filled the seventh and 
eighth lines, or, with the fifth class, formed 
the rorurii, who opened the battle with 
slings and other light missiles. 

An important alteration, ascribed to 
Camillus (about b.c. 390), was the abolition 
of the phalanx and introduction of the 
mctnipidar formation, which prevailed till 
the time of Marius (end of the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C.). In the flourishing days of the 
Republic, the normal strength of a legion, 
which could be increased in time of need, 
consisted of 300 knights (aquUes), and 4,200 
foot soldiers (pMttcs). In respect to the 
weapons used, the latter were divided into 
four kinds, according to their length of 
service and familiarity with warfare. (1) 
1,200 hasUttl^ all in early manhood; (2) 
1,200 prmcijjSs, in the full vigour of life ; 
(3) 600 triciru, who were proved veterans ; 
and (4) 1,200 vSUtSs, who were lightly 
armed, and v^ere drawn from the lowest 
classes of the census. The three fiarst 
classes had a bronze helmet (cassis) with, a 


lofty plume of feathers, a scz{f?M3i, a leathern 
cuirass (lOrtca, q^v.), greaves and a sword 
(gMdms\ which, after the second Punic 'War 
wms of the Spanish kind, being sb.ort, strong, 
and two-edged, fitted for thrusting rather 
than cutting, and worn on the right side. 
There was also a spear, which in the two 
first divisions was a,ptlum (q.v.)^ and among 
the triarii a lance [Polyb. vi 23]. The vclites 
were armed with a leather helmet (gdlca)^ 
a light shield (qxirma), and a sword and 
several light javelins. The 3,000 heavily 
anned men were divided into 30 mdniqndi, 
numbering 120 men each among the hasiati 
and princiqxs.) and 60 each among the 
triarii, a,nd were again subdivided into two 
bodies called centurice, and led by centu- 
rions (q.v.). Of the 1,200 velites, 20 were 
allotted to each centuiy, and they formed 
the final complement of each maniple. On 
the field of battle the maniples were drawm 
up in open order, separated laterally from 
one another by intervals corresponding to 
the breadth of each maniple in front. The 
arrangement of the maniples would thus 
resemble that of the black squares on a 
chessboard. They fell into three divisions; 
the hastati in the front rank, with the 
principes behind them, and the triarii in 
the rear. If the first division, the hastati,. 
were compelled to give way, then the second 
division, the principes, advanced through 
the intervals left by the maniples of the 
first division ; if the princiges in their turn 
had to retreat, then the third division, the 
triarii, who had been previously kneeling, 
protected by their shields, allowed the 
hastati and principes to fall back into the 
intervals separating the maniples of the 
triarii, and themselves closing their ranks 
pressed forward to meet the enemy. The 
300 knights of the legion were divided into 
10 turmic of 30 men each, and were equipped 
with a bronze cuirass, leatherii greaves, 
helmet, shield, a long sword for attack- 
ing, and a long lance provided at both 
ends with an iron point. Each turma was 
under three decurions and three under- 
officers (optiOyies). The legion as a whole 
was under the ooinmand of six trilmni 
mzlUum (q.v.) 

The consular army consisted of two' 
legions. Pour legions were regularly levied 
in each year ; in other words, 16,800 foot 
soldiers and 1,200 cavalry. This levy of 
citizens was further swelled by the Italian 
allies (soc%t), a body of 20,000 foot soldiers 
and 8,600 cavalry, "thus adding to each of 
ihe, two consular armies 10,000 foot soldiers 
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aiic! 1,80() cavalry. The former were in 
twenty coliorts (see Gohorh), eacli consist- 
iiL^'ol 420 men. Ten of these cohorts fought 
on the right wing, and ten on the left wing 
of the legions. Jlesides these, four cohorts 
of 4(J0 men each were formed into a picked 
body. The cavalry were in six squadrons 
(see Ala, 1) of BOO men each. Four of these 
belonged to the main army, and two to the 
picked body. In wars beyond the limits 
of Italy there were also auxiliaiy forces 
{aux'Uia), consisting either of 'soldiers 
raised in the country whore the war was 
being carried, on, or of light-armed troops 
fnimished by allied kings and nations. 
Besides the oi'dinary component parts of the 
legion there was also the bodyguard of the 
commander-in-chief, the cohors pnetoria. 
{See Co.HOEs.1 

In the course of the 1st century b.o, the 
organization of the legion was essentially 
altered. In the first place, in the time of 
Marius, the census ceased to be the basis 
of the levy, and all the citizens collectively 
were placed on the same footing in respect 
£0 their military service and the uniform 
which they wore. All the soldiers of the 
legion alike received the heavy equipment 
and the pilum, while the light-armed velites 
were done away with. After the right of 
citizenship had been conferred on the 
Italian allies, these no longer formed a 
separate part of the legions, but were in- 
corporated with them. Thus the Eoman 
army now consisted only of heavy-armed 
legions and of light-armed auxiliary troops. 
The latter were partly raised in the pro- 
vinces and divided into cohorts, and partly 
enlisted as slingers and archers. The 
cavalry of the legions ceased to exist. Like 
the light-armed .soldiers, the whole of the 
cavalry consisted of auxiliary troops, who 
were partly enlisted and partly levied from 
the provinces, while some wmre supplied 
according to agreement by allied nations 
and princes. A further imimrtant novelty 
introduced by Marius was the use of the 
cohort-formation, instead of the maniple- 
formation, which broke up the front too 
much , The legion was now divided into ten 
cohorts, in each of which there were three 
maniples of haatati^ principes, and triarii, 
designations which now onl}’' concern the 
relative rank of the six centurions of the 
cohort. The customary battle array was in 
three divisions, the first being fomed of 
four cohorts, and the second and third of 
three each. Again, while in earlier times' 
the obligation of service extended at the 


most in the infantry to tiveuty campaigns 
and in the cavalry to ten, from the days 
of Marins the soldier remained uninter- 
ruptedly for twenty years with the army ; 
an earlier dismissal being only exceptional. 
For this reason the well-to-do classes sought 
to withdraw themselves from the general 
military service, and it thus came to pass 
that the legions were for the greater part 
manned by means of conscriptions from the 
lowest strata of the burgher pojiulation of 
Italy, in which the service was regarded 
simpty as a mean.s of livelihood. Thus from 
the original army of citizens there wms 
gradually developed a standing array of 
mercenaries. Under the Empire we find 
what is really a standing armj'', bound to 
the empei-or by oath (sec Saoramentum) ; 
apart from the legions this army consisted 
of the auxilia (q.v.), the guards stationed 
in Rome and the neighbourhood (see PRiE- 
TORiANi), and the city-cohorts (see Cohors), 
the artillery and the corps of w'orkmen (see 
Fabri), the marines {sec Classiarii), and 
the municipal and provincial militia. The 
legions are now once more provided -with 
a corps of cavalry 120 strong, and are 
designated not only by numbers, but also 
by distinctive names. Together with the 
auxiliary troops they form the garrison of 
the imperatorial provinces under the com- 
mand of the imperatorial legdti legionum 
(sec Legati), whose place was taken in the 
middle of the 3rd century by the proifecM 
legionum {see Pr.efecti). The strength 
of the legion now amounted to 5-6,000 
men, raised partly by a regular levy, partly 
by drawing recruits from the Roman 
citizens of all the provinces beyond the 
bounds of Italy. As under the Republic, 
it was divided into 10 cohorts of 6 centuries 
each; the first cohort was, however, twice 
the strength of the remainder. It was not 
until the second half of the 3rd century 
a.d. that a new division of the 10 cohorts 
into 55 centuries came into use, with 10 
centuries in the first cohort, and 5 in each 
of the rest. At the death of Augustus, the 
number of the legions was 25 ; it was tlien 
increased to 30, and this number was main- 
tained until the end of the 2iid century, 
when three new legions were added by 
.Septimius Severus. From the beginning of 
the 4t.h century it gradually rose to about 
175, each of them, however, mustering a 
considerably smaller contingont, • In course 
of time, and especially after the 2nd century, 
owing to the conflicts with the barbaiia-ns, 
the. legion was drawn up .more and more 
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ai‘tor tlie manner of tlie Greek phalanx, 
wirhont intervals in its line and with a 
division of troops in its rear.- In its equip- 
ment there was an important alteration 
beginning with the second half of the 3rd 
centnr}-, when a,tl the- soldiers of i.he legion 
'Cari’ied long swords (fipatJun), and the first 
five cohorts two jnla, one largei' and another 
.smaller, while the last five had Imiv.ete^ or 
javelins serving as missiles, and fitted with 
a leather loop to help in hurling them with 
precision. 

The militaiy music of the Homans was 
provided by tuMcrnt's (.see Tuba), cornlcvnes 
(.see Cornicen), buctndturcs (see Bucina), 
and Kttcraes (see Lituds, 2), On standards 
'or ensigns, sec Signum and Vexilldm. On 
levy, oath of allegiance, pay, and discharge 
from service, scc'Dilectus, Sacramentum, 
Stipendium, and Missio. The accompany- 
ing cut (from the Column of Trajan) repre- 
-seats the soldiers of a legion on the march, 



•carrying tlieir helmets close to the right 
•shoulder, and their kit at the top of a pole 
resting on the left, 

Leitourgia (i.e. “service performed for 
the public”). A term applied at Athens to 
either an ordinary or extraordinary service^ 
wddeh the State imposed oh its wealthier 
citizens in accordance with a regular ■ rota- 
tion. The ordinary services, which citizens 
whose property amounted to more than 
three talents [£G00] were required to per- 
form, are: (1) the Ohbregiay 'the most; ex- 


pensive .service of this .kind, involving tlie 
equipment of a chorus [q.v.) for its nin.si<‘.al 
competitions at public festivals, which were 
accompanied bj?- theatrical and musical por- 
formaiicos. (2) The Gijiiinnslarchia, which 
imposed the obligation ox training in ihe 
Gymnasia tho competitors for xho gymnastic 
contests, supplying them with proper diet 
while they were in training, and providing 
at the games themselves tor the requisite 
arrangement and, decoration of the scone of 
the contest. The most expensive type of 
this form of service was the lampiidarchla, 
the equipment of tho torch vacQ (q.v.), which 
in one instance [recorded in Lysias Or, 
21 § 3] cost twelve mince [£40]. (3) The 
Architheorut, or .superintendence of the 
sacred embassies (theunce) sent to the four 
great national festivals, or to Delos and 
other holy places. In this case the State 
contributed part of the expexise. There 
were other leitourgiai confined to the 
separate tribes and demes, such as the 
entertainment of members of the clan on 
festal occasions. 

Tho most expensive of all was the 
extraordinary leitourgia called the trler- 
nrcMa, which was necessary only [or rather 
mainly] in times of wmiv This involved 
the equipment of a ship of war, and wos 
required of the v.maltluest citizens only. 
Before the Persian Wars the equipment of 
the forty-eight to fifty ships of the Athenian 
navy of that time devolved on the ncmcrdrice 
(q.v.). When the nnniber of the fioet was 
increased, the necessary mxmber of trierarchs 
■was nominated in each 3'’ear by the strdtegl. 
The State protdded the vessel, i.e. the hull 
and mast ; and every trierai’ch had to fit 
out this vessel with the necessary equip- 
ment, to keep it in readiness for the juiar, 
and to mxin it with a complete crew of 
oarsmon and others. The SStato supplied 
pay and provision for the crew, though the 
sum paid did not always suffice for the 
purpose; it afterwards supplied the furni- 
ture of the vessel also. To lighten tho 
expense, which amounted, to between forty 
mmoe and a talent (£1 33-£200), it became 
allowable, about 411 B.O., for two per.snns 
to share it. Afterwards, in 358, twenty 
symmbrim (q.v.) -were imstituted, i.e. com- 
panies consisting of sixty citizens each, 
with a committee of the 300 wealthiest 
citizens at their head ; the 300 distributed 
the expense over the individual symmorice 
in such sort that the cost of a single trireme 
. was shared by a greater or loss number of 
citizens,.- Lastly, aboxxt b.g. 340, the inci- 
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dence of the burden was regulated by a law 1 
introduced by Demosthenes, whereby all 
oitisens, with the exception of the poorer 
classes, bore the expense in proportion to 
their property. Thus property [or rather, 
tn,xa'ble capital] amounting to ten talents 
imposed the obligation of equipping one 
vessel, twenty talents two vessels, and so on. 
Those wlxo had less than ten talents were to 
club together and to make up that amount 
among them. 

The time of service lasted, as has been 
already stated, for one year. On its 
expiration, the trierarch, tvho had looked 
after the vessel, was responsible to the 
LOgistce {q.v.) for the condition of the vessel, 
and had to hand in his account . of the 
expenditure of the sums paid by the Sta.te. 



=>mAKYMXU)K AND THE EAGLE. 
(Euiae, Vatican Museum.) 


Another board, the SjnmSletai of the neortd 
(the inspectors of the dockyards), super- 
intended the regitlar fulfilment of the duties 
of the trierarchs, and were armed for this 
purpose with compulsory powers. 

No one was compelled to undertake moi'o ■ 
thaxi one Icitourgla at the same time, or 
two in two immediately successive years* 
The only persons exempt from the trierarchy 
were the archons, unmarried “heiresses,”.' 
and orphans up bo the end of the first year 
after they had come of age. The obligation 
to see that the %vas .discharged 

in each ]jartieular case fell on the- tribe ' 
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I concerned. If any one considered that hc' 
had been unfairly chosen for tliis duty, and 
a wealthier person passed over, he could 
resort to the form of challenge to exchange 
properties known as the antidosia 
[C^. Introduction to Demosthenes, AuT.. 
ed. Sandji's, pp. ii-xviii. j 

Lgmnres. Ghosts. {iSfe LARvit.) 

Len®a. A festival in honour of Dionysu,s. . 
{See Dionysia, 3). 

Leochares. A Greek sculptor, of Athens, , 
who (about 350 li.C.) was engaged wdth 
Scopas in the adornment of the Mausoleum 
(q.v.) of Halicarnassus. One of his most 
famous works was the bronze group of 
Ganymede and the Eagle, a work I'eniark- 
able for its ingenious compositioUj which, 
boldly ventures to the verge of what is 
allowed by the laws of sculpture,, and also 
for its charming treatment of the youthful 
form as it soars into the air. It is ap- 
parently imitated in the well-known marble • 
group in the Vatican (see cut). 

Lernsean Hydra. • See Heracles. 

Lesbonax. A Greek rhetorician' who' 
lived eai'lyyn the Ist century of our- era. . 
He composed political declamations- on. 
imaginary topics. Two of these have come 
down to us, exhorting the Athenians in the 
Peloponnesian War to be bold in battle 
against the Thebans and the Spartans-. 

Lethe (“ the river of oblivion ”). A riven- 
of Hades ( 5 .?;.), out of which the souls- of 
the departed drink oblivion of all their 
early existence. 

Leto (Lat. Latfma). Daughter ofitlie Titan . 
Coens and Pheebe. According to Hesiod 
[Thcog. 406], she was the “ dark-robed and 
ever mild and gentle ” wife of Zeus,. before 
he was wedded to Hera, and the mother of 
Apollo and Ai'tSmis. Acccuxling to a latea- 
legend she is only the mistress of Zeus 
after ho is wedded to Hera ; when about tO' 
give birth to her children, she is pursued 
from land to land till at last .she finds rest 
on the desolate island of Ortj’gia (Delos), 
which, up to that time, had floated on the - 
sea, bur, was thereafter fixed firmly on 
four pillars of adamant. As mother of-' 
Apollo and Artemis, she dwells in Olympus, 
Her devoted children exact vengeance for 
• her' on Niobe (q.v.). The giant Tftyus, for 
attempting to offer violence to hor, i.s 
-punished for evermore in the world below. 
She. is -for the most part worshipped in 
' conjunction with Apollo and Artemis. 

Letters-. Letters wore written on tablets 
(see DifTYGHOR) or small rolls of papyru-s, 
-.'the address being put on the outside. They 
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■were tied np witli a thread, and. the knot 
was sealed with wax. In wealthy lioman 
families special slaves or freedmen (a6 
epist'uMs) were kept for writing the corre- 
spondence, and carrying the letters : the 
latter were called tabclldru. 

Leiicotliea. The name of the deified Ino. 

Lexiarchs (Cfr. lexiarchoi). At Athens, 
a board of six members, who, •with thirty 
assistants, saw that only pi'operly qualified 
persons attended meetings of the ecclesia. 
They also entered yoiing citizens on the 
list of their deme when they came of age. 

Lil3aiiuis. A G reek rhetorician of Antioch 
in Syria, born 314 a.d, liis education was 
begun in his native city and completed at 
Athens, where he became a public teacher 
at the early age of 25. Called from Athens 
to Constantinople in 340, he met with 
extraordinary success ; at the same time 
he excited the envy of his rivals, whose 
slanders led to his expulsion in 342. After 
being actively engaged for five years as a 
public teacher in Niaornedia in Bithynia, 
he was recalled to Constantinople, where lie 
was again remarkably popular, but found 
himself compelled by the continued per- 
secutions of his detractors to leave the 
capital once more in 353. He withdrew to 
his native city of Antioch, where he was 
for many years actively employed in the 
exercise of his profession and in promoting 
the intei'ests of his fellow citizens ; but 
even here he was much persecuted by his 
opponents. Apart from bodily sufferings 
caused by his being struck by a flash of 
lightning, his old age was saddened by the 
decline of learning and the fall of paganism, 
which he had foreseen would follow the 
lamented death of his admirer and patron, 
Julian. He died about 393, honoured and 
admired by his pupils, among whom were 
included Christians such as Basil the Great 
and John Chrysostom; for, although he 
was enthusiastically devoted to the old 
religion, he was so tolerant in his relations 
to the adherents of Christianity, that he 
imparted his instructions to Christians and 
pagans alike. He himself gives us infor- 
mation about his life and work in a series ' 
of letters and in a speech “ on' his own for- 
tune,” wi’itten in his sixtieth j’^ear, btit com- 
pleted at a later date. He was conspicuous 
among his contemporai'ies, not only for his 
comprehensive culture and intellectual' 
ability, but also for his productivity. ' We 
still possess sixty-seven of his speeches, the 
majority of which refer to the events of' his 
time, and materially add to our knowledge 


of them; also fifty declamations; a consider- 
able series of rhetorical exerci.^ses of various 
kinds, among them narratives, sketclies of 
character and rJoscriptions of works of art 
(some of them important in connexion with 
the history of ancient art ), and also argu- 
ments to the speeches of Demosthenes. 
have further about 2,000 letters addressed 
to friends, pupils, rhetoricians, scholars, 
statesmen, etc., winch give us a vivid 
picture of his times. A fourth part of them, 
however, only exist ni a Latin translation, 
and some of them are of doubtful genuine- 
ness. Indeed many of the writings that 
bear his name do not really belong to him. 
His style, which is formed on the best Attic 
I models, is pure and has a certain elegance, 

I although it is not always free from the 
affected and unnatural mannerism of his age. 

Liber. The Italian god of wine, identified 
with the Greek Dtonysus (q-v,). 

Libera, The wife of the Italian wine-god 
Liber ; identified with the Gveek Persephone. 
(See Dionysus, last par.) 

Liberalia. The Eoman festival of the 
wine-god Liber. (See Dionysus.) 

Libertas. Among the Eomans, the per- 
sonification of Liberty ; she had a temple on 
the Aventine. Her name was also given 
to the Atrium Libert at Is, a place of public 
business which served, amongst other pur- 
poses, as an office of the censors. After it 
had been burnt down under Augustus, it 
was rebuilt by Asinius Pollio, and the first 
public library in Rome was established 
within its walls. On coins Libertas is re- 
presented as a beautiful and richly adoimed 
matron. At the end. of the Republic, after 
the assassination of Csesar, she appeal’s with 
a dagger and a cap of Liberty (see Pilleus 
and coin under Brutus). 

Liberti, Libertini. See Freedmen. 

liibitina. An ancient Italian goddess of 
voluptuous delight and of gardens, vine- 
yards, and vintages, originally connected 
with Venus, and therefore often called 
Libitina. Siie was also regarded as the 
goddess of death and of the departed, and 
was therefore afterwards identifi.ed with 
Proserpina. By an ancient ordlufmee, 

■ ascribed originally to Servius Tullus, for 
' every person 'who died in Rome a piece of 
money was deposited in her temple. Every- 
thing requisite for burials was kept there, 

' and had to he bought or borrowed from it, 

, ' Libraries. In the earlier times libraries, 
amon^ the Greeks, were only possessed 
by private individuals, such as Euripides, 

' Aristotle, - and Tlieophrastus, Tradition 
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a,ttribatod ilie establishment of a public 
library at Atliens to Pisisfcratus in the 6th 
century u.c. This was said to have been 
carried off by Xerxes, and afterwards 
restored by the Syrian Seleucus Nicaiior, 
The greatest library known in antiquity 
■wri,s that founded by the first Ptoleni}’’ at 
Alexandria, which is said to have contained 
400,000 volumes. Next to this, the most 
important was that of the kings of Per- 
gauion, said to have contained 200,000 
volumes. This libraiy was presented by 
Marcus Antonins to Cleopatra, wdien the 
best part of the library at the Museum of 
Alexandi’ia Avas burnt down at the taking 
of the town by Ctesar. There was a second 
library at Alexandria in the Serapeuin. 

The first libraries w*^hich were formed at 
Home were . Greek, as, for instance, those 
of iEmilius Paullus, Sulla, and Lucullus, 
who had brought them to Home as booty 
after their wars in Macedonia, Athens, and 
Asia Minor. Prom the middle of the last 
century of the Republic it became the 
fashion in. wealthy families to form libraides; 
in country houses, especially, they were 
regarded as indispensable. 

Ca3sar had formed the plan of founding 
a public library in Rome, and of setting 
Varro to :nake a collection of Greek and 
Latin books. The first public library of 
Greek and Latin books was actually set up 
in the time of Augustus by Asinius Pollio 
in the atvlum of Libertas. Augustus him- 
self founded two more, the Octavian library 
in the portico of Octavia, and the Palatine 
in the temple of the Palatine Apollo. The 
most celebrated of those founded by tbe 
later emperors was the byhlwtheca Uipia of 
Trajan. In the later imperial period there 
were twenty-eight public libraries in Rojne. 
There were some very considerable private 
collections, for instance, that of Serenus 
Sammoniens, the tutor of Gordian, which 
consisted of 62,CK30 volumes. 1,700 rolls 
haA^’e been found in a library discoAmred 
during the excaAmtions at Herculaneum. 

Librariiis. The Latin name for a book- 
.seller. {Sec Books and Book-tnade.) 

Liburna, A kind of light Avar-vessel, 
Avith two banks of oars and of little draught. 
.Its shape Avas long and narrow, pointed at 
both ends. The pattei’ii Avas taken by the 
Romnns from the .Liburnians, a piratical 
tribe on the Dalmatic coast. {See Sraps.) 

Lichas. The attendant of Heracles 
(q.v.), who brought him from Deianira the 
poisoned garment, and Avas hurled by him 
into the sea, where his body became a rock. ■ 


Licinius Maeer. See Annali.sts. 

Lictors {Lietdres'),. Attendants Avho bore 
the fasces (q.v.) before Roman magistrates 
who had a right to tliese insigi)ut. They 
Avei'e generally freedmen, and formed in 
Rome a corjis consisting of three deeff/nm 
under ten presidents, h'rom these deenria', 
the first of which Avas exclusively reserved 
for the consuls, the magistrates in office 
1 drcAV their lictors, udiile the pro\dnciai 
I office-bearers nominated their oavu for their 
term of poAVor. There Avas besides another 
decuria of thirty liciores cicrlCitl to attend 
on the public sacrilices, to summon the 
comlUa curiata, and, -udien these iueelings 
became little more tlian formal, to repre- 
sent in them the thirty curia? ; from this 
decuria probably Avere also chosen the 
lictors of the jidmen diCilis and of the 
Vestals. It Avas the duty of the lictors 
to accompany the magistrate continually, 
AvlieneA’^er he appeared in public. On these 
occasions they marched before him in 
single file, last in order and immediately 
preceding him being the lietor prowtmus, 
Avho Avas superior in rank. All passers by, 
Avith the exception of matrons and Vestals, 
Avere warned by the lictors to stand aside 
and make due obeisauce. The space required 
for official purposes was kept clear by them. 
Sentences of punishment Avere' also executed 
by them. Their dress corresponded to that 
of the magisffiate ; inside the city the tdga^ 
outside, and in a triumph, the red military 
cloak. 

Lighthouse. See Pharos. 

Lighting. In the earliest times the rooms 
of the Greeks were lighted by means of 
pans filled with dried chips of logs, and 
strips of resinous Avood, or long deaf staves 
tied togotlier with bands of bast, and the 
like. In later times toi'ches AA^ere made of 
metal or clay cases filled Avith resinous SA.ib- 
stances. Or again, AAmoden staAms dipped 
in pitch, resin, or Avax Avere tied close 
together and inclosed in a metal casing, 
inserted in a saucer to catch the ashes and 
drops of resin. These torches were either 
carried by a handle under the saucer, or 
had a long shaft and a stand to set them up 
on. Resinous torche.s AA’^ere in use amoisg 
the Romans also, in early and later times. 
They used besides a dr-y wick of linen or 
oakum dipped in wax or tallow. Oil lamps, 

• however, were no sooner inA'^ented than 
they became the most general medium of 
iEumination ' among both Greeks and 
Ro|nans. The lamp consisted of tAA'^o parts ; 
(1)1 A-sauoer for the oil, sometimes round, 
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images of gods, stories from mytliolngy. 
scenes of warlike and domestic life, of tiio 
cii’cns and tlie amphitheatre, animals, 
arabesques, etc. (tig, 8). Some lamps are 
themselves formed in the shape of gods, 
men, or objects of different kinds (e.r/. fig. 
3, 5, i). The bronze lamps are specially dis- 
tinguished by elegance and vai'iety. The 
opening through wdiieh the oil was poured 
in being small, they had vials specially 
made for the purpose, witli thin necks and 
a narrow mouth. Spjecial instruments were 
made for trimming and ptilling up the 
wick * little tongs, or hooked pins, which 
w^ere sometimes fastened bj?- a chain to 
the handle. No method of preventing the 
smoking of the lamps was known to the 
ancients. Lanterns were made of traiis- 


sometimes oval, sometimes angular, with a 
hole in the top for pouring in the oil, often 
shut with a lid. (2) The wick-holder, a 
projecting; socket (Gr. myxet' Lat. rostrum). 


(1 and 2) TiKeek terkacotta. eamts. 
(Sfcackelbei’fj's CJrffitor der IfeUtmem, taf. lii.) 

Sometimes there was a. second hole on the 
surface of the oil-vessel, through which the 
wick could he pushed up by means of a 
needle. If the lamp was to be carried, it 
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had a handle: if to be hung up, it was 
furnished with one or more ears, to which 
chains were attached. There were lamps 
with two, three, four, and sometimes as 
man}^ as twenty wicks; these were hung 
up on the roof or set up on a high stand. 

The material of ancient lamps was clay, 
mostly of the red sort, and the manufacture 
of clay lamps formed a principal bi'anch 
of Italian pottery. (Greek lamps of this 
material are represented in figs. 1, 2.) The 
next in frequency is bronze; it is not so 
common to find lamps of other metals, 
aJ.-rbasl;er or glass. The numerous Homan 
lamps still preserved generally exhibit 
ornaments in relief of the most various 
kinds on the sui’lace and on the handl,0: 


parent materials, such as horn, oiled linen, 
and bladders : the use of glass came in 
later. (See also Candelabrum.) 

Linus (Ur, lAnos). A hero representing 
probably a god of the old Greek nature- 
worship ; his death, symbolic of the flag- 
ging vegetation during the heat of the 
dog-days, was hymned in wddely known 
laments. The lament for Linus is men- 
tioned as early as Hbrner [IL xviii 570], In 
Argos an ancient festival of Linus was long 
continued. Here lie was said to be the 
son of Apollo and the princess Psaniathe, 
Born in secret and exposed by his mother 
the child, grew up at a shephercTs among 
the lamhs, until torn in pieces by dogs. 
Psa,math6, however, on the news of what 
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liad happened, was put to death by her 
father. Apollo in wrath sent against the 
, land a monster in female form, named Poine. 
(By this monster mothers were robbed of 
, their children, nor were the Argives freed 
' from the curse until, by the bidding of the 
oracle, they appeased Apollo by building a 
■temple, and establishing an expiatory fes- 
tival in honour of the boy and his mother. 
.This was celebrated in the dog-days, in what 
iwas hence called the “ Month of Lambs,” 
as the “ Feast of Lambs ” (Amets) or the 
■‘Slaying of Bogs ” {CynopJi5ntis), whereat 
iambs were sacrificed, and the dogs which 
ran about free were slain, while women 
and children lamented Linus and Psamathe 
in mournful songs. In other places, c.y. 
in Thebes, on Helicon, and on Oly'mpus, 
Linus, as son of Amphimarus and the 
Muse Urania, was known as a minstrel, 
the inventor of the Linus-song, who met 
yith an early death, and whose grave was 
■pointed out in different places. He was 
said to have challenged Apollo to a contest, 
and for that reason to have been slain by 
the god. On Helfcon, the mountain of the 
Muses, his statue was placed in a grotto, 
where year by year, before the sacrifice to 
the Muses, a sacrifice for the dead wms 
offered up to him. In later times he was 
described as the teacher of Heracles, who, 
when repi'imanded, slew him -with the lyre. 

Lions, Gate of, at Myceiite. See Archi- 
tecture, fig. 2. 

Litai. See Ate. 

Literature (general view). 

Greek Literature. 

Period I. From Homer to the time of the 

Persian Wars. 

(900-500 B.C.) 

The first efforts of Greek poetry, which 
were made in the mother-country in Europe, 
and of which we have only legendary tra- 
dition, received their earliest artistic form 
in the Ionian colonies in Asia Minor. Here 
was developed first of all the Heroic Epos. 
In the great poems which bear the name of 
Homer, and are the oldest monuments of 
Greek literature (about 900 B.O.),we find epic 
poetry already in a stage of perfection never 
snbseq_uently attained. As an Ionic school 
of poets (the Cyclic poets) attached itself 
to Homer, so in Greece itself, the Boeotian 
Hesiod (about 800 B.O.), with his didactic 
and genealogical epics, became the founder 
of the Braoti an School. The last epic writer' 
of note in this period is PIsandeb of 
Camirus (about 640 B.O.). Elegiac and 
D. o'. A. ' ' ' 
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iambic poetry, like epic, owe their origin 
to the lonians, the former represented hj 
OallInus (about 700 b.o.), Tyet^eus (about 
680), MiMNEmros (about GOO), SOlon (died 
559), TiikOGNis (died about 500), and Sxmo- 
n!des of Ceos (died 468) j the latter by 
Archilochus (about 700), Simonides of 
Amorous (about 650), and Hipponax (about 
540 B.O.). The true lyric or malic poetry 
was developed after the /Eoiian Terpander 
(about 675 b.c.) had originated the classical 
Greek music. Among the iEoliaus in Lesbos 
it assumed the form of a strophic poem, 
and among the Peloponnesian Dorians of a 
choric song, composed of strophe, antistrophe, 
and epOdos. The great masters of the iEolian 
school of lyiic poetry are the Lesbians 
AlC/EUs and Sappho (about 600 b.c.), and 
the Ionian Anacreon (about 530 b.c.) ; an 
echo of the iEolian lyric poetry remained, 
when it was already silent in its native 
home, in what were called Sc6Vi(X. The de- 
velopment of the choral form of lyric poetry, 
which soon spread over the whole of Greece, 
is marked by Alcman (about 660), Stesi- 
chOrus (about 600), and Ibyous (about 
640). Its perfection was reached in the time 
of the Persian Wai- by Simonides of Ceos, 
mentioned above, and Pindar (died 442). 
From the dithyramb (a perversion of the 
choral lyric, which was given artistic form 
by AbIon, about 600 b.c.) was developed in 
Attica, from the second half of the 6th cen- 
tury onwards, the drama wdth its three divi- 
sions, tragedy, comedy, and satyric play. 

As poetry developed itself first among 
the lonians, so also did j^rose, which had its 
beginning about the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury, in the era of the Seven Sages. At this 
time jEsop created in prose the fables about- 
animals known by his name, and PherIc- 
CYDES OP Syros composed the earliest prose 
work. The subject of this was philosophical. 
Philosophy was actually founded, on the one 
hand, by ThalEs of Miletus (died about 
550), Anaximander (died 547),' and Anaxi- 
menes (died 502), the founders of the Ionic 
school ; on the other hand, by Pythagoras 
of SamSs (died 504 B.C.), who established 
his philosophy in Magna Graecia. At the 
same time the first attempts at historical 
composition were made in Ionia by writers 
whom we know as the LAgograpM. 

Period XL The Attic Era. 

(500-300 B.C.) 

The wonderful impulse which the whole 
life of the Greek nation received from the 
Persian Wars showed itself in no place with 
; A A 
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greater force than at Athens, which, under 
the guidance of Pei-icles in particular, 
"became the centre of all intellectual effort. 
In poetic literatn/re the first place was now 
taken by the Attic drama, which reached 
its highest level and maintained it until 
the close of the 5th century. Tragedy 
was represented by jEsohvlus (died 456), 
ScJPiiOCLES (died 405), and EURlPiDfis (died 
405); what is known as old or political 
comedy by Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aris- 
tophanes (died about 388 b,c.). While 
in the 4th century tragedy followed prac- 
tically the traditional path, the poets of the 
Middle Comedy, at the head of which stand 
AntiphanSs and Alexis, found themselves 
compelled to turn their attention more and 
more away from public life, which had 
formed the subject of the older comic writers. 
Binally the New Comedy (probably from 
330 on) under Diphilus, Philemon, and 
Menander (died 290) took completely the 
form of a comedy of manners. The other 
branches of poetry were almost entirely 
thrown into the shade. 

Didactic poetry received important con- 
tributions about the beginning of this period 
from the Eleatic philosophers XenOphanes 
(died about 470) and ParmenIdes (died 
about 450) ; also from EmpEdOclEs (died 
about 430 B.c. ) . The attempts of Panyasis 
(died about 450) and of AntImachus (about 
400) to revive the heroic Epos, and that of 
OhcerJlus to found the histoi'ic, were fruit- 
less, The elegy attained still less of inde- 
pendent importance than epic poetry. 

Lyric poetry had, besides Simonides and 
Pindar, whose career extends into this period, 
an eminent exponent in BacchylIdES (about 
450 B.C.) ; in later times, the only class 
of melic composition which showed any 
vitality was the dithyramb, under the now 
form of melodrama, in which PHf]j5xENDS 
(died 3S0) and TimothEds (died 357 b.c.) 
especially distinguished themselves. 

In the domain of prose the Ionic dialect 
hold undisputed mastery at the beginning 
of this period : in it were composed the works 
of the philosophers Heraclitus (died about 
475), AnaxagSras (died about 428), and 
DEm5cbitus (died about 370), besides those 
of HEbodStus (died about 424) the “ Bather 
of History,” the first to give an artistic form 
to prose-narrative, and Hipp5ceates (died 
about 877 B.C.) the founder of medical 
science. In Attic, the dialect of Athens, 
which was to become the general language 
of prose, the greatest influence ' oh the 
artistic development (ff prose style was 


exerted by the Sophists, especially (PRo- I 
TAGdBAS and GtorgLIs. The stimulus which 
they gave wms turned to the account of , 
practical oratory first by Antiphon (died j 
411), the pioneer of the “ Ten Attic Orators.” ; 
He was followed bj^ AndocIdes (died 344) ; 
Lysias (died 360), the first really classical 
orator; Isocrates (died 338), the father of 
rhetoric as au art; Is^tEUS (died 350) ; 
Demosthenes (died 332 b.c.), who repre- 
sents the most perfect fonn of Attic oratory, 
with iEscHiNES, HyferIdes, Lycurgus, and 
Dinabchus, his contemporaries. While, on 
the one hand, it was only in the time of the 
decline of Greek freedom that Attic oratory 
reached its highest point (from which, after 
Demosthenes, it soon declined), in Attic his- 
torical composition, on the contrary, there 
stands at the very beginning an achieve- 
ment never paralleled by Greek literature 
in this line — the History of ThCcI'dIdes 
(died not la tor than 396). After him the 
most noteworthy representatives of this 
department are, for this period, his fellow 
countryman Xen6ph0n (died about 350), and 
his younger contemporaries TheOpompus 
and Ephords, neither of whom was of Attic, 
origin, though both of them were pupils of 
Isoci’ates. 

In philosophy Athens won a leading 
position through Socrates (died 399). Of 
his numerous pupils (Euclldes, Aristippus, 
Antisthenes, Xenophon), Plato (died 348 
B.c.) was the founder of the Academic 
school, and both as philosopher and as 
prose-writer did ever-memorable service. 
The same is true of Plato’s pupil Aristotle 
(died 322), the founder of the Peripatetic 
school, whose literary activity extended 
over the most widely different branches of 
knowledge. Outside the domain of philo- 
sophy he made a marked advance in his con- 
tributions to the natural sciences. He was 
followed by a succession of pupils, who made 
further progress in the separate departments 
of science. Theophrastus (died 287), fot 
example, did much for the natural sciences, 
especially botany, ik-KiST^XENUS (about 330) 
for music, DIojsarghus (about 320 b.c.) for 
geography. To the close of this period 
belong the philosojdiers Pyrrho (died about 
275), Zeno (about 300), and EpIcubus (diad 
268 B.C.), the founders of the Sceptic, Stoic, 
and Epicurean schools respectively. 

Period III. The Alexandrian Era, 
(300-30 B,C.) 

After the downfall of Greek liberty, 
Athens rem.aincd the city of philosopher^ 
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'but Aiesaiidria became the true intellectual 
capital of the Hellenic world and the head- 
quarters _o£ its erudition. Tliis it owed to 
its position as metropolis of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty in Egypt, and to the encourage- 
nient given by the Ptolemies to scientific 
studies, especially by the establishment of 
the great Library and of the Museum. The 
groat achievements of the earlier periods 
were the genuine outcome of the national 
spirit ; but, when the nation no longer 
existed, literature became more and more 
the business of the learned, so that even 
poetry assumed a pedantic dress. As re- 
gards poetry^ at the beginning of this period 
the New Comedy still existed and endured 
for a time, but then expired. Tragedy also 
enjoyed a brief after-glow, in the poets of 
what is known as the Alexandrine Pleiad. 
Scarcely anything is known of lyric poets 
from this period, whereas epic poetry was 
again taken up and both its branches found | 
numerous followers. The first, or narrative, 
branch took the form of short epic tales by 
CALLfMACHDS (died about 240), ApollonIus 
RhOdius (died about 190), Rhianus (about 
230b.G.). ^The poets of the other, or didactic, 
branch, Aratds (about 270), Nicander 
(about 150 B.C.), and others, eagerly devoted 
themselves to popularising less known 
branches of knowledge (astronomy, medi- 
cine, etc.). 

A new field for epic poetry was even dis- 
covered during this period, in the bucolic 
or pastoral poems, which were native to 
Sicily, and were given artistic form by 
Theocritus (about 270 b.c.). In elegiac 
poetry good service was done, especially by 
Callimachus, mentioned above, the true 
founder of the erotic elegy. The same may 
be said of Epigrams. 

In the department of prose the Alexan- 
drine epoch evinced astounding fei’tility, 
but form was for the most part neglected. 
Of the numerous historians of this time, the 
earlier of whom mostly described the deeds 
of Alexander the Great, e.g. ClItarchus 
(about 300), the most noteworthy are 
Tim/EDS (died 256) and POlybIus (died 
122). Besides history itself, its various 
subsidiary sciences were eagerly cultivated ; 
for example, geography and chronology, 
which received from Eratosthenes (died 
about 195) their scientific form, and the 
latter of which especially was further de- 
veloped by ApollSdorus (about 140 B.O.). 
literary criticism grew into an independent 
science and flourished under the scholars of 
Alexandria and PergSmus, as Zen5d6tcs- 


(about 275), Aristophanes of Byxantium 
■ (died about 185), Crates (about 170), bat 
above all Aristarchus (died about 153 
B.G.). Considerable progress was also made 
in the exact sciences, in m.athematics by 
EuolIdes (Euclid, about 300) and Archi- 
medes (died 212), in astronomy by Eratos- 
thenes, just mentioned, and especially by 
Hipparchus (died about 125 b.c.) who 
established astronomy as a science. Simi- 
larly the science of medicine attained great 
perfection in Alexandria, in particular 
under Heuophilus and Erasistr-Itus. In 
philosophy also great literary activity was 
shown by the vai-ious schools, without, how- 
ever, much speculative progress. Practical 
oratory existed only in certain free com- 
munities of Asia and in Rhodes, nor bad 
it any literaiy importance. On the other 
hand the science of rhetoric received a 
great impetus about the end of the 2nd 
century, chiefly by the services of Her- 
MAGdRAS (about 120 b.c.). 

Penod IV. The Roman Era. 

(30 B.C. to 529 A.B.) 

(30 B.c.) All the Greek provinces of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa became incorporated in the 
Roman Empire. Thus to the centres of learn- 
ing which had hitherto existed in Athens 
and Alexandria, was added a new centre 
in Rome, the capital of the world. Greek 
scholars of every kind flocked from every 
quarter to Rome. Nor did they only 
stimulate the rising intellect of Rome, but 
themselves received much intellectual ad- 
vantage. Whereas Roman literature after 
the end of the Ist century A.D. was sinking 
rapidly and inevitably to its decline, Greek 
literature received a fresh start from the 
favour shown to it by the emperors of the 
2nd century. It received a further impetus 
by the contest — the unavailing contest — 
against Christianity, the victory of which 
confined Hellenism within ever narrower 
limits, until its destruction was sealed by 
the emperor Justinian, when, in 529, he 
closed the pagan schools in Athens, their 
last refuge. Poetry takes a subordinate 
position in this epoch. The Epigram alone 
remained in constant use, and during this 
period much good work was done in this 
line. 

Didactic poetry is represented chiefly 
by Oppian (2nd century), and the fabulist 
. Babeidh (beginning of 3rd century ?) nar- 
rative epic % Quintus SMYRNisus (4th 
ceiatury ?), and the JEgyptlan Nonnus (5th 
cehtuiy) the founder of a school of his 
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own, to which, besides TryphSSdoeus and 
CoLLYTHUR, belongs the charming MusiEUS. 

Ill prone ^ history had mimerous repre- 
sentatives; e.g. DIodOeus and Di6nysIds of 
Halicarnassus, who both belong to the be- 
ginning of this period, Plutaegh, Areian, 
and Apptan in the 2ud century, Dio Cas- 
sius and HErOdian in the 3rd, ZosiMUS in 
the 5th, and others. In geography impor- 
tant work was done by Strabo (about 20 
A.D.) and Pt5l&iy (about 150 a.d.). The 
latter’s contemporary, PausanIas, did meri- 
torious work in a narrower sphere. Pto- 
lemy’s services to geography were equalled 
by his services to astronomy, of which, as 
of the other exact sciences, Alexandria -was 
che headquarters. Among mathematical 
Avriters, Theon, NicSmachur, Diophantus, 
and Pappus must be mentioned ; of physi- 
cians DioscSrSdes, Soranus, and above all 
Galen (second half of 2nd century). In 
“ grammar,” which was now more and more 
confining itself to the subject of language, 
the Alexandrines Apollonius Dysc6lus 
and his son Hbrodian (2ad century) are 
conspicuous. Among the numerous authors 
of compilations, AtheNuEUS (about 200), 
and StoBjEUS (about 500) are the most 
meritorious. To rhetoric valuable service 
was rendered in this period. The revival 
of rhetoric after the standard of the Attic 
orators was the aim of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (already mentioned). The most 
important work in this department was 
done by HermSgeines (2nd century). Gram- 
matical and rhetorical studies were favoured 
by the direction taken from the beginning 
of the 2nd century by the later sophistical 
school. This school aimed at attaining 
the mastei'ly command of prose expression 
as shown in its fairest form by the Attic 
orators, and that in very different spheres, 
but mainly in oratory. The chief repre- 
sentatives of this tendency in its period of 
greatest vigour, the 2nd century, are Dio 
Chrysostom, jElius Aristides, Lucian, 
and ^Elian; in the 3rd, PhIlostratus; in 
the 4th, Himerius, LIbanius, the emperor 
Julian, ThMistius, Synesids. Among the j 
peculiar products of this time may be men- j 
tioned the fictitious letters, written especially : 
by AloIphron (2nd century) and Aristje- 
netos (5th century), and the love romances 
of XENdPHoN OF Ephesus, HislISdoeus, ' 
Longus, Achilles Tatigs, and OharIton, 
Philosophy in the first two centuries of 
the impei’iai times moves on the whole in 
its old channels and has a generally popular 
character, as in the writings of Plutarch, • 


Arrian, and Galen, who have already beem 
mentioned under other brandies, of Sextus. 
Empiricus, the emperor Marcus Aurelius,, 
and others. A new and final departure, 
was taken b}? philosophy from the 3rd 
century onwards in Neo-platonisrn, founded 
by Plotinus, and carried on chiefly bv 
PoRPHYRius, Ia:ublichus, and PrOclus, 

Eoman Literature. 

Period I. Archaic Literature. 

From Livius Andronicus to Cicero. 

(240-80 B.C.) 

Poetry. Although many beginnings 
had been made by the Homans from which 
a national poetry might have been developed, 
for instance, ritual hymns, songs in praise 
of ancestoi's, dramatic dialogues of rude 
fun and rough wit (see Pesgennini), yet 
the national mind had shown little aptitude 
for intellectual interests, and so was unable, 
to complete this development and create an 
independent poetic literatm-e. Instead of 
this, Homan poetry formed itself entirely 
upon Greek poetry, which had already been 
pei'fected in all its main branches. And 
although the first kind of literature to be 
introduced into Home was th,e drama — pre- 
cisely that kind which marked the culmi- 
nating point of poetical composition — this 
was not due to any intellectual cravings on 
the part of the Homans^ but to the fact 
that in this particular branch there existed 
a point of contact, Eor a considerable 
time past the diversions offered to the 
populace at the public games had included 
a dramatic representation,, in place of which 
dramas modelled after Greek typos were 
successfully substituted. This attempt was 
first made by Livius AndrunIgus, a Greek 
from Southern Italy, who, from 240 b.c. 
onwards, brought on the stage tragedies and 
coinedies formed on Greek originals. He 
also kindled an intei’est in epic poetry by 
translating the Odyssey of Homer into the 
national metre, the Saturnian verse. Liv.ius 
was soon succeeded, both in dramatic and 
epic poetry by others, who carried ou. what 
he had begun. It shows,, however, how 
little root poetry really had in the life of 
the people, that for a long time the poets, 
like Livius himself, were foreigners and 
received little consideration for their per- 
formances. In tragedy the poets who 
succeeded him confined themselves to the 
adaptation of Greek dramas ; in the prm- 
ieseto, which treated Roman materials in the 
.Greek dramatic form,, only solitary attempts 
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'^.’■pre made by the chief Roman tragedians 
■of tlie Republic, Enxius (died 170), Ploi}- 
yiDs (died 130), Accius (died about 100). 
They had been introduced by NiEVius, who 
was a prolific writer of tragedies, and still 
more of comedies, from 235 b.g. onwards. 
The reproduction of Greek originals in the 
form of comedies, which were known as 
■palliatce, is best represented by Plautus 
(died 184), CyEciLiDs (died 166), and Ter- 
ence (died 158 b,o.). This also soon passed 
over into the representatioTi of Roman life 
under Greek forms, cdmaedice togutce; and, 
after, paWidtce had ceased to be written, 
these attained greater perfection under 
Afranius (second half of 2nd century b.c.). 
Totvards the end of this period a popular 
farce, the Atellmm, received artistic form 
from PoMPONius and Novius. It was fol- 
lowed, probably about 50 B.O., by the m%mm, 
also originating in popular buffoonery, as 
treated by Laberius and Pdblilius SfRUS. 

NiEVius endeavoured to give a national 
■direction to epic as well as to tragic poetry, 
by his poem on the first Punic Wax-, 
written in Saturnian verse. This attempt 
was crowned with success ; for, with un- 
important exceptions, the epic poems of 
the whole period were directed to the cele- 
bration of the achievements of Rome. His 
immediate successor Ennius took Homer as 
his model ; he introduced the Greek hexa- 
meter, and became in consequence the 
founder of the classic Roman epic. In 
this period also the only peculiar creation 
of Roman poetrj’', the satire, was initiated 
by Ennius ; but its form and spirit were 
materially changed by LUCIlIus (died abotit 
108 B.G,). The only complete monuments 
of the archaic poetiy of Rome that are still 
extant are the comedies of Plautus and 
Terence. 

AVhile the literary poetry of Rome' \vas 
thus founded and developed by writers of 
foreign extraction, prose owes its literary 
origin to a native Roman ; although con- 
siderably hifinenced by Greek models, it 
was mainly developed by the Romans them- 
selves. The most important monument of 
prose composition which the Romans in- 
herited from ancient times was the Latvs of 
the Tioelve Tables (451 b.g.), the foundation 
■of the Roman legal system, 'When the 
Romans, about 200 B.G,, first attempted to 
write history, their own tongue appeared 
to them so ill-adapted for the purpose that' 
they used Greek.^ The creator of literary 

* Dionysius, Anl, R<m. i 8, mentions PaMus -as 
one of the historians who had written in Greek 


prose-Latin was the well-known Cato (died 
149). He employed his mother-tongue for 
the most diverse varieties of prose writing, 
— history, speeches, and learned treatises of 
every kind. Prom his time onwards there 
was much activity in the provinces both, of 
history and oratory. The most numerous 
class of historical winters, called, from then- 
mode of treating the subject, the AmjaZists, 
did not succeed, however, in making any 
substantial progress in the art of history. 
Oratory, on the other hand, thanks to the 
constant practice provided by public life, 
and the influence of Greek rhetoric, which 
was becoming daily of greater importance, 
made important progress, especially as re- 
pi-esented by Gaius Gracchus (died 121), 
Crassus (died 91), and Antonius (died Si 
B.C.). Jurisprudence was the only science 
which was independently developed by the 
Romans ; but literary criticism, as well as 
rhetoric, both introduced by Greeks about 
the latter half of the 2nd century b.c,, 
were cultivated, — the former even by men 
of note, as for example aElius StIlo, 
Cato’s book on husbandry, and (at the end 
of this period) the treatise on rhetoric often 
ascribed to Cornificitis, are the only monm 
ments of the prose literature of this time 
which have come down to us entire. 

Period II. Classical Literature, 

From Cicero to the death of Augustus. 

(80 B.C. to 14 A.D.) 

This is known as the golden age of 
Roman literature. The first place in the 
earlier half of the period, i.e. down to the 
fall of the Republic, is taken by oratory. 
This attained its highest perfection in the 
hands of Oiceeo and his rival orators, Hoe- 
TENSius, Ojssar, and others. Oicoro is the 
creator of classical prose : his supremacy 
was not confined to oratorical compositions, 
but was maintained in his dissertations on 
rhetoric and philosophy. By the latter he 
laid the foundations of Roman philosophical 
literature, which however remained entirely 
dependent on Gi-eek models. History -was 
conspicuously represented by CiESAR (died 
44) and Sallust (died 36 b.g.), the 'first 
great Roman historians, beside whom OoR- 
NELitrs Ni:p5s only deserves mention for his 

on the early legends of Borne; hut C'icei-n always 
speaks of Mm with, Cato as exemplifying the .bald- 
ness of early Latin prose. In the j&e Dimnatiom 
•i 43, he refers to the Gresci Annales of I'abius 
Pictor, which does not necessarily or naturally 
mean ‘.“annals written in Greek.” — Prof. Nettle- 
.ship’s JEsmys, p. 340. 
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attempt to bring foreign history also into 
the rield. Vakro (died 27 B.O.), the most 
productive of Roman authors, laboured in 
the most diverse paths: his wx'itings on 
grammar, on literary subjects, and on. anti- 
quities were admired for centuries. 

Poetry rvas entirely thrown in the shade 
by prose. Dramatic poetry is only repre- 
sented by the mimiis, which imitated the 
license of the capital and was now, as has 
been stated, elaborated into literature. The 
Sdtime MBnippees of the above-mentioned 
VEirro and the didactic philosophical poem 
of Lucretius (died 55) are of conspicuous 
merit. The latter still maintained the style 
modelled on Homer by Ennius ; but, beside 
this, a new departure in epic poetry now 
appeared. The learned and polished Alex- 
andrine Greek poets were the models for 
this, of which a solitary specimen is extant 
in an epijlUum of Catullus (died about 54 
B.G.), the epUhdldmium of Peleus and Thetis. 
He is perhaps the most richly endowed of 
Roman poets, and is the first conspicuous 
writer of Latin lyrics. Lyric poetry was 
the most alien to the Roman character, and 
was only beginning to make its way about 
this time in the forms of iambic poetry, 
epigrams, and elegiacs. For these too the 
Alexandrine poets are the type. After the 
downfall of the Republic, in proportion as 
public life sank into the background, the 
interest of the educated classes was in- 
creasingly absorbed in literary efforts which 
•were favoured in every way by the emperor 
Augustus himself, and by men of eminence 
like Maecenas, Messalla, and Asinius Pollio, 
{See Recitations,) 

As political even'ts caused oratory and his- 
tory to recede into the background, the first 
place in literature was again taken by poetry, 
which in the time of Augustus attained its 
highest point in the emulous attempts of 
the poets to reach Greek perfection in fonn. 
The most prominent poetic writers of this 
age are : Vergil (died 19 b.c.), who, begin- 
ing with imitations of the bucolic poetry of 
Theocritus, surpassed the Gi-eeks in didactic 
poetry, and in his JEneid fashioned for the 
Romans a national epic; Horace (died 8 
B.O.), -who gave now life to the satiric 
poetry of Lueilius, and naturalized in Rome 
the metrical forms of the JEoIic odes ; and 
the elegiac writers, TIbullus (died. 19 B.c.), , 
pRfiPERTius (died 15 b.c.), and Ovid (died 
17 A.D.). The last-named also applied his 
perfection of form to didactic poetry with 
brilliant results. Dramatic poetry alone 
foiled to prosper, as the popular interest'. 


was entirely absorbed bj’ the ParddmvmitSy 
which, with its gorgeous displays, was jnst 
coming into being. 

Mean-while, in the realm of proi^e com- 
position, the most brilliant contribution of 
this time is the work of Livy (died 17 
A.D.) which comprised the complete history 
of Rome. Beside him may be mentioned 
PoJiPEius Trogus, the compiler of the 
first Latin nniversal history. Under the. 
Empire, oratory lost day by day its political 
importance, and in practice was confined to 
the senatorial debates, which were entirely 
under imperial guidance, and to civil law- 
suits. Its natural field now became the 
schools of the rhetoricians, in which it sank 
to mere flowery declamation, A living 
piotui-e of the proceedings in them at this 
time is given by the descriptions of the 
ELDER Seneca, which were not reduced to 
writing till the follo-^ving period (he died 
about 37 A.D,). After poetry most interest 
was taken in criticism, in which Verrius 
Placcus and HygInus achieved the most 
important results. Of the practical scienceSf 
geography was advanced by the mensura- 
tion of the Roman empire accomplished by 
Agrippa, and the edifices erected by Augus- 
tus gave rise to the instructive work of 
Vitruvius on architecture (about 15 B.O.). 

Period III, The Silver Age. 

From Tiberius to the death of Trajan, 
(14-117 AD.) 

Under the influence of the schools of 
rhetoric (which had become one of the^ 
most important means of education), both, 
the poetic and the prose literature of this, 
epoch show a tendency to the rhetorical 
and declamatory style. Both alike en- 
deavour to produce effect by what is 
interesting and novel, rather than to give 
leasure by elegance and taste. Poetr}’- 
ecame rhetorical and pi*ose poetic, A 
goodly array of poetic works has come- 
down to us from this period. Epic is re-; 
presented in its didactic branch by G.E.R- 
MANlODS (died 19 a.d.) and the poets whom 
we know as ManIlius and LUCIlIus {Scrip- 
tor JEtnoi about 75 a.d.) ; in its historic, by 
.Lucan (died 65) and SIlJus Italiods (died 
101),; in its heroic, by 'VIlerIus Placcus. 
(died about 90) and StatIus (died 96 A.D.)y 
■who is also the most eminent lyric winter. 
Bucolic poetiy is represented by Oalpur- 
Nlus SIoOlus (about 55 a.d.). The satiric 
poetiy of Horace was continued by PersIus 
(died 62), and Juvenal (died about 130). 
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A new kind of literature, in the form of 
poetic fablcH, was introduced into literature 
by PHiEDRus (died about 40), and Martial 
(died 102 A.D,} elaborated the epigram as 
an independent branch of poetry. The 
tragedies of SfsN-ECA (died 65 A.D.) are not 
intended for the stage, on which mimes and 
pantomimes alone bore sway, but are simply 
declamatory exercises. The moat important 
prose writers of the time are the same 
Seneca, who composed numerous philoso- 
phical treatises ; Peteonids (died 67) with 
his satirical novel ; the elder Pliny (died 
79) with his gigantic Natural History ; 
Q,DINTILIA.n (died about 118), who, in his 
InstUutto Ordtorm, sought to cause a re- 
action to the old models in oratoi'y ; the 
great historian Tacitus (died about 120) ; 
and the_ YOUNGER Pliny (died about 114 
A.D.) with his Letters and the PanegjTic 
on Trajan, the pattern of the later Pane- 
gyrics. Beside these must be mentioned 
the writers of research, Velleius Pater- 
GtJLUS and Valerii's Maximus (both about 
30), OuETius Rufus (about 40), Prontinus 
(died about 104), wdio was also an active 
contributor to technical literature, the geo- 
grapher PompOnius Mela (about 40), the 
physicians Celsus (about 30) and Scri- 
BONIUS Largus (about 45), the writer on 
husbandry OOLtiMELLA (about 65), the 
grammarian Remmius Pal^emon (about 50), 
the textual critic Probus (about 65), and 
the commentator Asconius Pedianus (died 

88 A.D.). 

Period lY. The Literature in its Decline. 

From Hadrian (117 A.D.) to the Qth 
century. 

Of the numerous poets of this period only 
a few, and those belonging to the later time, 
are of special interest ; e.g. AusOnius (4th 
century), Olaudian, NaMxItianus, Dracon- 
tIus (5th century). In prose literature, 
from the time of H!adrian, jurisprudence 
takes a prominent position. It was mainly 
represented by Gaius, Papinian, Ulpian, 
and Paulus (2nd to 3rd century), and a 
magnificent completion was given to their 
labours by the Corpus Juris OtvUis com- 
piled under Justinian I (6th century). 
Among the historians the most noteworthy 
are SuETOSlus (2nd century), who was 
also the compiler of numerous writings on 
archieology, literary criticism, and gram- 
mar, which were no less eagerly read by 
subsequent generations than Varro’s; and 
AmmIInus MaecellInus (4th century). The 
rest, such as PlOrus (2nd century), the 


Scriptores Histortce Augustm (3rd and 4tu 
centuries). Justin, Aurslios Victok, 
Eutropius, etc., are only epitomiKers. 
Prom the 4th century onw'ards the influence 
of Christianity made itself felt in this sub- 
ject, as with SuLPicius and Oeosius. In 
the 2nd century Pronto gave a new direc- 
tion to oratory by reverting to the writers 
of the archaic era. In this he was followed 
by the rhetorician ApuleIus, the writer of 
a humorous and fanciful novel of character, 
one of the most interesting products of the 
period. Gaul was from the end of the 3rd 
century tlie headcpiarters of oratory, in 
which the panegyric style predominates, 
as in the collection called the Panegp'ict 
Ldtlm, and in Symmachus (end of 4th 
century), who, as well as SId6nius ApollI- 
NARIS (5th centm*y), is also known by his 
letters. Besides Suetonius already named, 
grammar found numerous votaries, who 
were, however, more remarkable as zealous 
compilers than as original investigators. 
Gellius (2nd century). Nonius (3rd cen- 
tury), DoNATUS, OHARfSIUS, BfdMEDES, 
Servius (4th century), MacrGbius (5th cen- 
tury), and Priscian (about 500 A.D.) may 
be cited. "Works on the educational curri- 
culum were written by Martianus Oapella 
(5th centmy) and CassJOdorus (6 th cen- 
tury). The above-mentioned Apuleius and 
also BoETHius (6th century) are worthy of 
mention as philosophic writers. As repre- 
sentatives of other subjects may be adduced 
Censorinus (3rd century) and PiRMfOUS 
Maternus (4th century) for astrology; 
VfiGETius Renatus (4th century) for tac- 
tics ; Palladius (4th' century) for husban- 
dly ; C.elius Aurelianus and Margeijlus 
EmpIrIcus (5th century), for medicine, 
LittSrator. The Roman designation of an 
elementary instructor (see Education, 2). 

Litteratus. The Roman term for the 
teacher who imparted the higher branches 
of knowledge (Suetonius, De Gramiyiaticis^ 
§§^, 12 ). ^ , 
Litters, in ancient Greece, were for the 
most part used only for the conveyance of 
sick people and women ; in other cases their 
use was regarded as a luxury. Among the 
Romans they appear to have first come 
into vogue along with the other luxuries of 
Asia after the victory over the Syrian king, 
Antioohus the Great (b.o. 190). They were 
used principally in the country and upon 
journeys. As in Greece, so in Rome, where 
driving was only exceptionally allowed (see 
,,Ohabiots,2), their use was at first confined 
■ to. I invalids and women; but when men 
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also began to use them in the town, they 
formed in the first instance a privilege of 
certain classes, until in the course of the 
imperial time they came into general use. 
Two kinds were distinguished: (1) the 
lectlca^ resembling a palanquin^ adapted 
for lying down : this was a framework 
spanned by girths and with a bolster and 
pillow; and (2) the sella^ a sedan chair, for 
one or two persons, which was used par- 
ticularly by the emperors and consiUdres. 
Both kinds were provided with an a,rched 
covering, which could be closed up, even at 
the sides, by means of curtains or windows 
made of thin plates of talc [IdpU specU- 
Idris^ Juv. iv 2i, iii 242]. The litter was 
carried upon poles, which were either low 
and therefore hung in straps, or else rested 
upon the shoulders of the hearers, who were 
two, four, six, and even eight, according to 
its size. In distinguished houses special 
slaves (lecttcdril) of particularly powerful 
bodily frame, in later times especially Cappa- 
docians, were kept for this purpose ; these 
used to wear a red livery. For those who 
could not afford the expense of a private 
litter, there were also hack-litters. In the 
later imperial time a litter called a basterna 
came into fashion, which was carried by 
two mules in shafts before and behind. 

Liturgia. See Leitotjrgia. 

Litlius. (1) The Roman term for the 
augur’s wand. It was a staff* 
hooked at the upper end ; with 
it the augur marked out the ^ 
sacred region (templum) for if 

the observation of birds (see U 

cut and q ?. Augures). (2) The 
signal-trumpet of the cavalry, 
bent at the lower end ; it w'as 
blown by the IWtcen^ and emitted a clear, 
shrill note (cjD. Tuba). 

Livius. (1) Llvfiis Anclrontcus, the foun- 
der of Roman epic and dramatic poetry. 
He was by birth a Greek of Southern Italy, 
and was brought as a slave to Rome, after 
the conquest of Tarentiim in 272 b.c., while 
still of tender age. His master, a Livius, 
whose name he hears, gave him his liberty, 
and he imparted instruction in the Greek 
and Latin languages. This employment 
probably gave occasion for his translation 
of the Homeric Odyssey into Saturnian 
metre; in spite of its impeiffections, this 
remained a school-book in Rome for cen- 
turies. , In 240 B.c, he brought on. the, 
Roman stage the first drama composed 
after a Greek model, and wdth such success 
that thenceforward dramatic poetiy. was 
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well established in Rome. Aocoi-ding to 
ancient custom he appeared as aii actor in 
his own pieces. His dramatic compos itious, 
tragedies, and comedies were failhfui but 
undoubtedly imperfect translations of Gb’'eek 
originals. He attempted lyric poetry .also, 
for he was commissioned by tlie State to 
write a march in honour of Ifino IiiJgln(L 
Scanty remains of his works are all fJiafc 
have come down to us. 

(2) Tttus LlViUS^ the celebrated Roman 
historian, was born at Patavlum (59 B.O.), 
apparently of good family. He was care- 
fully educated, and betook himself early 
(certainly before 31 B.C.) to Rome, where lie 
soon became acquainted with the most dis- 
tinguished men of the time. Even Augustus 
entertained friendly relations towards him 
in spite of his openly expressed republican 
convictions, for which he called him a 
partisan of Porapejn He does not seem to 
have taken public office, but to have lived 
exclusively for literature. Esteemed by 
his contemporaries, he died in his native 
town in 17 a.d. He must have begun his 
great historical work between 27 and 25 
B.C.; it can only have been completed 
shortly before his death, as he did not 
publish the first twenty-one books until 
after the death of Augustus (14 a.d.). He 
recounts the history of Rome in 142 books, 
extending from the foundation of the city 
(whence the title Ah Urhe Gondltd lihrl) to 
the death of Drusus (9 a.d.). His own 
death must have prevented its continuation 
to the death of Augustus, as he doubtless 
proposed. He published his work from time 
to time, in separate parts. He arranged 
his material — at least for the first ninety 
boohs — as far as possible in decads (portions 
consisting of ten books), and half-docads j 
the division into decads %vas howevei' fir.st 
carried through in the 5th century, prob- 
ably for convenience of handling so vast 
a sei’ies of hooks. There still remain only 
the first deoad (to 293 b.c.), the third, 
foui'th, and half of the fifth docad (21 8-- 
167) ; of the remainder, with the exception 
of a fairly large portion of book 91, only 
inconsiderable fragments. We also possess 
from an unknown pen, summaries (pevtochm) 
of all the books except 136 and 137, and 
a scanty extract from the account of the 
portents {prod%gta\ which appeared in 
249 B.c. and following year; this is by a 
certain lulius Obsequens^ and perhaps dates 
from the 4th century, 

' Livy’s importance rests more on the 
magnitude of his patriotic undertaking and 
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tlie style of Ins narrative than upon, his 
thoroughness as a historic inquirer. His 
preliminary studies were inadequate, and 
his knowledge of Homan law, and still more 
of the military sj'-stem of Rome, was in- 
sulhoient. He was content to select what 
seemed to him the most probable and 
reasonable statement from the authorities 
which happened to he familiar and acces- 
sible to him, without regard to completeness, 
and without severely scrutinising their 
value, — a method which necessarily led to 
numerous inaccuracies and serious errors. 
Prima,rily, his great aim was not ci'itical 
research into the history of his country. 
He desired rather h}’' a lively and brilliant 
narrative, which should satisfy the more 
exacting taste of the time, to rekindle the 
flagging patriotism of his countrymen, and 
to raise his politically and socially degraded 
■contemporaries to the level of their ances- 
tors’ exploits. And his narrative in fact 
deserves the fullest admiration, especially 
for its descriptions of events and the actors 
in them, and for the speeches which are 
inserted in the work. The latter show his 
rhetorical training in all its brilliance. 
His language is choice and tasteful, 
■although in details it marks a decline from 
the strictly classical standard. Asinius 
Pollio, in allusion to the author’s birth- 
place, ohai’ged it with a certain pdtdvt- 
nitas. This can only mean a provincial 
■departure from the peculiar language of 
the metropolis, which is to us no longer 
■perceptible, Livy’s work enjojmd the 
.greatest renown down to the latest days of 
Roman literat^ire, and has been the great 
mine of information for knowledge of the 
past to all succeeding generations. 

Lochagos {Greek). The commander of a 
Mends (q.v.). 

LSclios. The Greek designation of a body 
of foot soldiers. Among the Spartans, it 
•denoted in eaidy times the largest divisions 
into which the w'hole population capable of 
bearing arms was grouped. Each of these 
[according to Thucydides v 68, cp. 66] com- 
prised four pentSr.ostfjSs of four dndmdttcs 
each [an endmdtXd containing on an average 
. tbirfcy-tvm men]. The name also denoted 
the individuals comprised ^ therein ; later, 
;[Xenophon, Eep. Lac. ii 4], it was the name 
of the four sub-divisions of a mora 
In Greek m.6rcenary troops, a lochos was 
'a company of 100 men under a separate 
•commander. Several of these companies 
were mvited under the superior command of 
■a strdMgds (q.v.). 


Logeion (“’ speaking-place ”), see THSAT^^E 
Logistse {“ auditors of accounts ”). The 
name given at Athens to a board consisti ng 
originally of thirty, subsequentl.y of ten 
members, who, in conjunction with anotlier 
board, the ten eutJif/nl, and their twenty 
assessors, received from magi.strates, at 
tlie expiry of their term of oiflee, the 
accounts of their administration. 
Euthyna.) This was especially important 
with those magistrates through whose 
hands public money passed. Both boards 
were originally chosen by show of hands ; 
later by lot. One member was elected from 
each phf/le, the assessors of the eutliyvi 
were appointed by free choice. The logistce 
were the supreme authority to whom out- 
going magistrates submitted their accounts. 
The euthyni examined the several details, 
notified, when necessary, those who were 
liable, and returned the accounts to the 
logistce with a report on their merits. 
Magistrates who had nothing to do with 
public money only gave an assurance to 
the logistm that they had received and paid 
nothing. If the accounts were approved, 
and no chai’ge -was brought after the public 
proclamation by the loglstm, they gave the 
magistrate his di.scharge. In the other 
alternative they referred the case to a court 
of justice in which they were themselves 
presidents. The prosecution was entrusted 
to ten spndgdri or counsel for the State, 
who were chosen by lot and sat with the 
logistce. The fl.nal decision rested with 
the Heliastic court. {Sec HisLiiEA,) 
Logographi (Gr. Wgdgrdphoi, i.e. writers 
in prose). The name given to the oldest 
Greek historians, who by their first at- 
tempts at disquisitions in prose marked the 
transition from narrative poetry to prose 
history. As in the case of epic poetry, so 
these earliest historical writings emanated 
from Ionia, where the first attempts at an 
exposition of philosophic reflexions in prose 
were made at about the same time by 
Pherecydes, Anaximander, and Anaximeues ; 
and, in both cases alike, it was the Ionic 
dialect that was used. This class of writr 
ing long preserved in its language the 
poetic character which it inherited from 
its origin in the epic narrative. It was 
Only by degrees that it approached the tone 
of true prose. It confined itself absolutely 
to the simple telling of its story, which 
was largely made tip of family and local 
traditions. It never classi-fied its materials 
from' a more elevated point of view, or 
scrutinised them with critical acumen. The 
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iogographers flotirislied from about 550 b.O, 
down to the Persian Wars. Tlieir latest 
representatives extend, however, down to 
the time of the Peloponnesian War. When 
true history arose with Herodotus, they 
soon lapsed into oblivion, whence they were 
rescued in Alexandrian days. Many of 
the works ascribed to them, were however 
believed to be spurious, or at least inter- 
polated. W^e possess fragments only of a 
few. The larger number of the historic 
writers who are described as logographers 
were Asiatic Greeks, e.g. Oaumus of Mile- 
tus, author of a history of the founding of 
Miletus and the colonization of Ionia (be 
lived about 540 b.g., and was iconsidered 
the first writer of historic prose) ; further, 
DfoNYSlus of Miletus, a writer of Persian 
history, Hi:GA'r.ffiUS {q.v.) of Miletus (550- 
476), Xanthus of Sardis (about 496), a writer 
of Lydian history, HellanICUS {q.v.) of 
Lesbos (about 480-400), Charon of Lara- 
sScus (about 456), a compiler of Persian 
istory and annals of his native town, Pheke- 
CYDES of the Carian island Ler6s (died 
about 400 B.G.), who lived at Athens, and in 
his great collection of m^dhs in ten books 
treated chiefijj' of the earty days of Attica. 
Some belonged to the colonies in the West, 
e.g, Hippys of Hhegium, at the time of the 
Persian War the oldest writer on Sicily 
and Italy. The Only representative from 
Greece itself is AcusilIds of Argos in 
Bceotia, the author of a genealogical work. 

Longinus {Cassim). A Greek rhetorician, 
born at Athens about 213 a.d., who studied 
Neoplatonism at Alexandria, and practised 
as teacher of philosophy, grammar {i.e. 
literary criticism], and rhetoric, in his 
native city, from about 260, until the 
accomplished queen ZenSbia of Palmyra 
summoned him as minister to her court. 
Ah he persuaded her to resist the Eomaii 
yoke, the emperor Aurelian caused him to 
be executed after Zenobia’s overthi’ow in 
273. He possessed such an extent of learn- 
ing, that Eunapius called him a living 
lilu'ary and a -walking museum. His ver- 
satility is proved by compositions on philo- 
sophy, grammar, rhetoric, chronology, and 
literature. Of these, onty fragments, are- 
extant, for example, -the introduction to a 
commentary on Hephmstion's handbook of. 
metres, and a short Rhetoric incomplete. at 
the beginning. A brief treatise On the 
SiibUmL\ commonly ascribed to him, is more 
probably to be assigned to an unkno-wn 
writer about the Christian era. It -treats 
and illustrates by classic examples the* 


characteristics of the lofty style from a. 
philosophical and msthetic point of 'view. 
It is written in a vigorous manner. 

Longus, who probably lived in the 3rd 
century A.D., was the author of a Greek 
pastoral romance, Daphnis and Chloe^ in, 
four books. It is considered the best of all 
ancient romances which have come down 
to us, on account of its deep and natural 
feeling, its grace of narrative, and the com- 
parative purity and ease of the language. 
It has often been imitated by Italian, 
French, German, and English writers. [The 
I'are translation hj John Day of the French 
version of Amjmt was reprinted in 1890,] 

Lorica. (1) The leathern corselet of the 
Roman legionary. It consisted of thongs. 
(lora) of shoe-leather faced with metal. 
These were fastened one upon another in 
such a way that they formed a covering for 
the body with two shoulder-pieces. Below 
the latter a plate of iron inches square, 
was placed over the region of the heart. 



{see cut). Of the early citizen-soldiers, the- 
more wealthy wore also coats of chain- 
armour (JLorica hdmdfxi), and corselets of' 
mail {lorica squdmuta\ in which the joints- 
were further covered with metal plates ; 
the latter were also worn by the prmtorians. 
in imperial times. 

(2) The breastworks on w’-alla and on. 
redoubts. 

Lot, Election by. Bee Officials. 

Lotophagi {i.e. Lotus-eaters). A people 
on the north coast of Africa, mentioned as- 
early as Homer [Od. ix 84]. They lived on 
tbe fruit of the lotus. {Qp. Odysseus.) 

Love, God of, see Eros ; Goddess of, sec.- 
; Aphrodite and Venus. 


LUOAN— 

Lucaii {Marcus AnnaiiiB iMcCtnus). A 
Eoman poet, born 39 a.d. at Cordova in 
Spain. He was grandson of Seneca the rhe- 
torician, and nephew of Seneca the philo- 
sopher. He was brought up in Eome from 
the first year of his age, and excited atten- 
tion at an early date by hi.s rhetorical and 
poetic powers. On the recommendation of 
his uncle, Nero conferred on him the quaes- 
torship while yet under the legal age, and 
admitted him to favour. The applause 
however which his poems received soon 
aroused the jealou.sy of the emperor, who 
was particularly conceited about his own 
poetic abilities. Accordingly he was for- 
bidden for the future to recite his poems 
in public, or to ajjpear on the platform. 
This inspired the poet with such animosity 
that he took part in Piso’s conspii-acy. 
When it was detected, he sought at first 
to save himself by the most abject en- 
treaties, by denouncing his fellow con- 
spirators, and even by falsely accusing his 
mother Acilia. Being nevertheless con- 
demned to die, he himself caused his veins 
to be opened, and thus perished (65 a.d.). 
Of his numerous compositions, the Phar- 
salia, an unfinished epic in ten books, is 
extant. It is an account of the civil war 
between Caesar and Porapey, extending 
beyond the battle of Pharsalus and down 
to the capture of Alexandria. It main- 
tains such strict chronological order and 
exactitude of detail, that it was a ques- 
tion after his death whether he deserved 
to be reckoned a poet at all. [Petronius 
118 and, at a later date, Servius, Ad JEhi. 
i 382. Cp. Dryden’s preface to Annus 
MiraMUs^ quoted in Heitland’s Introd. to 
Lucan, ed. Haskins, p.^ xix,] 

Lucan represents himself in his poem as 
an enthusiastic lover of the lost days of 
liberty, and in that capacity extols Pompey, 
to the unjust disparagement of Csesar. His 
narrative displays some talent, but also an 
inability to give his materials a more than 
merely outward poetical form. It is more- 
over turgid, rhetorical to a degree, and its 
pathos smacks of declamation. Eemains of 
the literary activity which made him its 
object in oldon times are extant in two col- 
lections of scholia. 

Luceres. One of the three old patiucie,n 
tribes in Rome. {See Patricians.) 

Lucerna (a lamp). See Lighting. 

Lucian (G-r. LoukMnSs). One of the most 
interesting of Oi-eek writers, born about 
120 A.D, at SSmosata, on the Euphrates in 
Syria. Owing to the poverty of his parents, 
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he was apprenticed to a stonemason; but, 
thanks to Ids iiTOsistibie eagerness for 
higher cultiu'c, contrived to devote himself 
to the art of rhetoric. After practising 
for some time as an advocate, he traversed 
Greece, Italy, and Southern Gaul in the 
guise of a sophist, and gained wealth and 
renown hy his public declamations. In 
his fortieth year he removed to Athens, 
to devote himself to the study of philo- 
.sophy, and attached himself closely to the 
Stoic Hemonax. In his old age the state 
of his finances compelled him once more to 
travel as a professional orator. At last, 
when far advanced in ^mars, he was given 
an impoi’tant and influential post in the 
administration of justice in Egypt , this he 
seems to have retained till death. 

Under his name we still possess more 
than eighty works (including three col- 
lections of seventy-one shorter dialogues). 
Twenty of these are, however, either cer- 
tainly spurious or of doubtful authenticit}’^. 
They date from every period of his life, 
the best and cleverest from the time of his 
sojourn in Athens. They fall into two 
classes, rhetorical and satirical. Of the 
latter the majority are in dramatic form, 
recalling in dialogue and outward dress 
the Old Comedy, of which Lucian had a 
thorough knowledge, and to which his 
genius was closely akin. These writings 
resent an admirable picture of the ten- 
encies and the absurdities of the time. 
In the field of religion, he directed his 
mockery (especially in the Dialogues of 
the Gods) against the tenets of the popu- 
lar religion, the artificial revival of which 
was attempted in the time of Hadrian and 
the Antoiiines. He further attacked the 
popular conceptions of life after death in 
the Dialogues of the Dead. He assails 
with special bitterness the superstitions 
which had. penetrated from the East, 
among which he reckons, it is true, Chris- 
tianity, but without any real knowledge 
of its nature. In Peregrlnus Proteus, he 
attacks mystical enthusiosm ; in Alexander, 
or the Prophet of Lies, the impostors and 
oracle-rmongors who preyed upon the super- 
stition of the time, which he portrays in 
a masterly style in his Lover of Lies and 
his True Stories {Yerce Historue). Another 
object of his satiric lance was the current 
philosophy, in which he had sought relief 
when sated with rhetoric. He had only 
found in it, however, a petrified dogmatism, 
a passion for strife and disputation, with 
,-the most absolute contradiction between 
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■theoretical teaching and the practice of 
life. This was true even of the Stoics, and 
■still more of the Cynics, whose meanness 
and love of pleasure, w^hich they concealed 
uinder a pretended absence of personal 
wants, he is nevei’ weary of deriding. 

Especially instructive for his attitude 
•to ■wards philosophy and his general view 
of life are tlie Auction of Philosophers, the 
Pisherman (with his defence of the latter), 
and Chcirdn, or the Spectator' of the World, 
-All these are works of marked ability. The 
last named is a brilliant exposition, from 
Jiis negative point of view, of the vanity of 
all human existence. He even exposes his 
'Own class, the Sophists, for attempting to 
■conceal their miserable poverty of intellect 
by their bold readiness of tongue, and by 
their patchwork of fragmentary quotations 
borrowed from the 'writers of antiquity. 
In fact, there is scarcely a side of the 
literary and social life of the time that he 
•does not attack in its weak points, confin- 
ing himself, however, for the most part to 
demonstrating what ought not to be, with- 
out showing how the existing evils were to 
be cured. To sit in judgment on the false 
‘Culture and want of taste in his contem- 
poraries, he wms certainly fitted above all 
•others ; for, apart from a wide range of 
knowdedge, he possessed keen observation, 
■and an unusual measure of wit and humour. 
He had moreover an extraordinary gift of 
invention, remarkable aptitude for vivid 
delineation of character, and a singular 
grace and elegance. In spite of his Syrian 
•origin, his zealous study of the best models 
•gave him a purity of language •which for 
his time is remarkable. 

Mcilius. (1) Gains L^tcillus, founder of 
Roman satire, was probably boim 180 b.C. 
ut Suessa Aurunca in Campania, of a dis- 
tinguished and wealthy Latin equestrian 
family. He afterwards settled in Rome, 
where his Latin origin excluded him from 
a political career. Owing partly however 
to his excellent education, partly' to his 
family connexions (being Pompey’s grand- 
ixncle on the mother’s side), he was on 
friendly terms with, the most distinguished 
men. In particular, he lived with the 
younger Scipio and his friend Lgelius in the 
•closest intimacy. He accompanied the for- 
mer during the Human tine War, and died 
ill Naples, 103 B.o. — His satires, in thirty 
“books, •v^'ere much esteemed in the time of the 
Republic and later. We possess numerous 
but inconsiderable fragments, from which, 
however, can be gathered their original 




position in the general scheme of his work. 
Each book certainly contained a number of 
separate poems ■which, at least, in books 
xxvi-xxx (the first writte-n a^ud published), 
were composed, like the satires of Ennius, 
in various metres. In most of the hooks, 
however, only a single metre was used, by 
far the most common being the dactylic 
hexameter (bks. i-x'x and xxx), which from 
Horace’s time became the ordinary metre 
for satire. The contents of the satires 
were exceeding^ varied : all occurrences 
of political, social, and learned life were 
brought by him within the range of his 
discussion. He even touched upon his own 
experiences and his studies on literary, anti- 
quarian, grammatical, and orthographical 
questions. His severest censure and most 
pitiless mockery were directed, not only 
against the vices and absurdities of the 
time in general, but also against particular 
individuals without any respect of persons, 
On the other hand, true merit received his 
wax’mest praise. His satires must have 
given, on the whole, a true and lively pic- 
ture of the time. On metrical form and on 
style he does not seem to have set much 
store ; it is apparently only in its metrical 
setting that his language differs from the 
daily tone of educated circles. To the lattei^ 
we may also probably ascribe the incorpora- 
tion of so many fragments of Greek. His 
writings early became an object of study 
to the learned of Rome, and they also 
remained models to subsequent satirists, 
especially Horace. 

(2) Lucilius lunior, friend of the philo- 
sopher Seneca, is supposed by a common but 
not improbable assumption to be the author of 
JEtna, a didactic poem in 6-15 hexameters. 
Suetonius, in his life of Vergil, sa.ys of 
that poet, Scripsif ctiam de qua ambtgUur 
AEi.nam. It treats of Etna and its wonders, 
and was composed befox'e the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 a.d. 

Mcina. The Roman title of Juno (fi-v.) 
as the goddess of light and of child-birth ; 
later also of Diana in similar acceptation. 

Lucretius Carus (Titus), A Roman poet, 
born at Rome about 98 B.C. and died by his 
own hand, in 55. He composed ■for his 
friend Memmius, the orator and poet, a 
didactic poem in hexameter verse concern- 
ing the nature of things {De ESrum Nafura) 
in six books. The teaching of Epicfirus 
forms the main subject, the example of 
EmpSdScles prescribed the poetic form, and 
•the mode of treatment was modelled on 
.Ennius. The ostensible object of the work 
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is to prove by a profound investigation of 
tne world oi nature that all comes to be, 
exists, and perishes by eternal law, without 
any interference of supernatural powers, 
and hence to set men free from their fearful 
torture, terror, and superstition. The first 
elements of all existence are the impei'ish- 
ahle atoms which move in infinite space 
(book i). By union of these come into ex- 
istence not only the^ material world (ii), 
hut also soul aud spirit, which conseq^uently 
perish as soon as a dissolution of the atoms 
takes place (iii) ; perception, sensation, and 
thought are mental processes, occasioned 
by images which are ceaselessly being 
emitted by the surfaces of things (iv). 
Book V treats of the formation of the w^orld, 
vi of single natural _ phenomena. This, 
work is the only^ considerable composition 
in epic verse which has corne down to us 
froin the time of the Republic. It is also 
the first attempt at a systematic treatment 
of Greek philosophy in the Latin tongue. 
The greatest ad- 
miration is due to 
the art with which 
Lucretius gives 
poetic form to his 
unpoetical subject, 
and adapts to his 
purpose a language 
which had hitherto 
been little exercised 
on such topics. The 
matter causes the 
exposition to be 
often dry, but fre- 
quently it rises to a magnificent beauty, as 
in the famous description of the Athenian 
plague at the end of the poem. The 
scientific zeal with which the whole is 
imbxied, and which stands aloof from all 
frivolity, must inspire respect. Ho ex- 
presses himself with simplicity and power, 
and his language has an antique colouring. 
He was prevented by death from putting 
the finishing touches to his work [or even 
from completing it. Thus there is nothing 
on. the subject of ethics, which could not 
properly be omitted in an exposition of 
the teaching of Epicurus]. It is true that 
Cicero revised it before publication, yet 
the condition in which we have it is in. 
great measure defective. 

Ludi. Bee Gamer, 

Lima. The Italian goddess of the moon. 
She had in Rome an ancient sanctuary on 
the Aventine, in which as goddess of the 
month she received worship on the last day 
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of March, which was the first month of the 
old Roman year. As noeiiluca, “ lamp of. 
the night,” she had a temple on the Palatine,. 
which was illuminated at night. 

Liipercalia. A festival held in Rome 
from time immemorial on February 15. It 
was in honour of Faunus, who was wor- 
shipped under the name LUpercus in the- 
Lupcrcal, a grotto in the Palatine Mount.. 
The object of the festival was, by expiation 
and purification, to give new life and fruit- 
fulness to fields, flocks, and people. The 
cult wms originally administered by twO' 
confraternities, which were chosen from the- 
members of the Fabian and. Quintilian, 
families, and wei’e named in consequence- 
Luperci FdbMni and hupcrci Quintilmriz.. 
To these was added in 44 B.C.. that of the 
Luperci lulii in honour of CfEsar. In con- 
sequence of the civil wars the cult fell irLto> 
desuetude, but was renewed by Augustus. 
In imperial times the members of these^ 
collegia w’-ere commonly of equestrian stand- . 
ing, and retained the name of Luperci even 
after leaving the body. The festival was- 
observed until 494 A.D., in which year 
Bishop Gelasius I changed it into the Feast 
of the Purification. The procedure at the- 
Lupercalia was as follows. After the . 
fldvien Dmlis had sacrificed some he-goats- 
and a dog, two youths were touched on the. 
foi'ehead with a knife, smeared with the 
blood of the goats. It was then immediately : 
wiped off with wool dipped in milk, where- 
upon they were bound to laugh. After the- 
sacrificial feast the Luperci^ crowned an.a . 
anointed, and naked, except for an apron 
of goatskin, ran round the ancient city on 
the Palatine with thongs cut from the skin 
of the sacrificed goats in their hands. On 
their course women iised to place them- 
selves in their way to receive blows from 
the thongs, which %vas believed to be a 
charm against barrenness. The thongs 
were called /e&riXa, from the old word 
fehniare^ “ to purify ” ; the day, dies 
februufAis, “ the day of purification ” ; and 
the whole month., februar^us^ “the month 
of purification,” 

Lustrum, among the Romans, was the 
purification, or absolution from sin, of the 
entire people. It took place at tlie close of 
each census (q-v.), commonly in May of the 
year following the censors’ accession to 
office. The host of the people, hor.se and 
i foot, in their newly constituted classes, was 
! drawn up in full armour on the Campus- 
i Martins under the leadership of the censor 
! to ivhom this duty fell by lot. The Suave- 
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tauriVla^ a pig, raua, and bnll, was carried 
three times round the whole army, and there- 
upon aacriiiced to Mars, accompanied by a 
prayer of the censor in which he besought 
that the power of the Bnman people might 
be increased and magnified, or as it ran 
later, might be maintained entirely undi- 
minished, The censor then led the army 
under his banner to the city gate, where 
he dismissed them, while he himself, as 
a token of the completed lusirum^ drove a 
nail into the wall of a temple and deposited 
the new roll of citizens in the JSrarium 
(or Treasury) of the people. 

Luxorins. A Roman epigrammatic poet, 
who lived in Africa about the beginning of 
the 6th century A.D., during the Vandal 
domination. He sought to imitate Martial. 
We still possess eighty-eight of his epi- 
grams, which are often coarse and always 
dull. 

L^^eus (“ Oare-dispeiler ”)• A name of 
Dionysus. 

L^caea (Gr. Lulcaia). A festival cele- 
brated in honour of Zeus on the Lycsean 
Mount (Gr. LUkaion) in Arcadia. In 
the sacred inclosure on its highest peak, 
where, according to popular belief, no 
object cast a shadow, thei-e was an altar of 
heaped np earth, and before it two columns 
with gilt eagles on top of them, looking to 
the east. At the festivals, probably cele- 
brated every ninth year, the priests, who 
alone were allowed to enter the precincts, 
offered mysterious sacrifices to the god, 
including a human sacrifice. These were 
said to have been instituted by Lycaon 
(q.v.), and were kept up till the 2nd 
century A.D. The man who had been 
chosen by lot to perform the sacrifice was 
afterwards compelled to flee, and wandered 
about for nine years ; like Lycaon, in the 
shape of a wolf, so the people believed. In 
the tenth he was allow*ed to return and 
regained his human foi’m, i.e. the taint was 
removed. Besides the festival there were 
also athletic contests. 

L^rcaon. Mythical king of Arcadia, son 
of Peiasgus and Mellbcea (daughter of 
Oceanus) or Gyilene, and father of Caliisto. 
He is said to have founded on Motmt 
Lycgeum the town Lycostira, the oldest that 
Hellos looked upon, and to have sacrificed 
a child to Zeus on the altar he had raised 
on the highest peak of the mountain, oh 
accotml: of which he was changed into a 
wolf [see Lycjea). Anothei' legend relates ' 
that he had fifty impious sons. When j 
Zeus came to them in the guise of a heggar | 


in order to put their contempt of the gods 
to the test, they followed the advice of 
Msenalus, the eldest, and set before him 
the entrails of a boy which had been mixed 
with the sacrifice. The god however 
threw the table over and killed Lycaon 
and his sons with lightning, with the ex- 
ception of Nyctimus, the youngest, whom 
Gasa saved by firmly holding the right 
hand of Zeus. During the reign of Nycti- 
mus the deluge connected with the name 
of Deucalion covered the land as a punish- 
ment for the impiety of Lycaon and his sons. 

Ljfcius. Epithet of Apollo (q.v.). 

Ljfcomedes, Ring of Scyros, the murderer 
of Theseus (q.v.). Achilles grew up among 
his daughters ; the son of Achilles and of 
one of these, Deidameia, was Heoptolemus. 

Lycopliron. A Greek grammarian and 
: poet, a native of Chalcis in Eubcea, who lived 
in the first half of the 3rd century b.O. at 
Alexandria, where Ptolemy Phfladelphus 
entrusted him with arranging for the 
library the works of the Greek comic 
poets. As a result of this occupation, he 
produced a voluminous and learned work 
on Greek Comedy. He himself wrote 
tragedies, and was counted one of the 
Pleiad, the seven Alexandrine tragedians. 
Of his works there remains a poem in 1,474 
iambic verses, entitled Alexandra or Cas- 
sandra, which is rendered almost unread- 
able by the obscurity of its language and by 
its pedantic display of learning. It consists 
of a long monologue, in which Cassandra 
prophesies the fall of Troy and the fates of 
the heroes of the Trojan War, with allu- 
sions to the universal empire of Alexander 
the Great. 

Lycurgus. (1) Son of Dryas, king of 
the Thracian Edoni, threatened Dionysus 
with a scourge when he was wandering 
about on the Mount Nysa with his nurses, 
which made them let the holy implements 
fall to the ground, while the god sought 
shelter with Thetis in the sea. The gods 
punished him with blindness and an early 
death [II, vi 130-140]. Accordixig to an- 
other legend, he was made mad by Dionysus 
and cut off his sou^s limbs, imagining that 
he was pruning the shoots of a vine. In 
accordance with the god's prophecy that 
his death alone could deliver the land from 
' its temporary barrenness, he was led by the 
Edoni to Mount PangjEus, where Dionysus 
caused him to be torn to pieces by horses, 

• ■ (2) One of the Ten Attic Orators, born 
■about B.O. 390 at Athens, of a noble family, 
pupil of Plato and Socrates. With Demos- 
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tlienes and Ilyp^rides ha was a principal 
ropreseiitative of the patriotic party, and 
directed his exertions especially to the 
improYero,Qut of the internal affairs of 
Athens. During his administration of the 
iiaauces, a period of twelve years (338-326), 
he won great credit by increasing the 
revenues of the state and the military 
strength of Athens, by beautifying the city 
with magnificent buildings, such as the 
completion of the theatre of Dionysus, and 
the building of the Pauathonaic Stadium, 
and by causing copies of the plays of 
iSschjdus, Sophocles, and Euripides to be 
preserved in the public archives. He died 
in 329, and was interred at the public 
expense. The Athenians did honour to his 
memory by raising a statue of bi-onze in his 
honour on the market-place and by a decree 
which is still extant [Hicks, Greek Histo- 
rical Inscriptimis, No. 145]. His speeches, 
of which the ancients possessed fifteen, 
elaborated with the greatest care, were 
remarkable for their serious moral tone 
and noble manner, though they were want- 
ing in grace of form, and apt to become 
tedious owing to frequent digressions. 
These merits and defects are exemplified 
in the only speech of his now extant, that 
against Leocrafes. 

L;ycus. (1) Son of Poseidon and the 
Pleiad Celssno, married to Dirce. He took 
over the government of Thebes after his 
brother Nycteus, for Labdacus, who was a 
minor; and, after the death of Labdacus, 
for his son Lams. He was either killed by 
Amphlon (q.v.) and Zethus, or (according 
to another accouiit) handed the govern- 
ment of Thebes over to them at the behest 
of Hermes. 

(2) Sou of Poseidon, tyrant of Thebes, 
killed by Heruclcs for murdering his 
father-in-law GrSon during his absence, and 
for plotting against his wife Hlegai’a and 
his children. 

Lydns {Joannes Lmirenfkis). A Greek 
writer, born at Phi'IadelphYa in Lydia 490 
A.D. At the age of twenty-one he went to 
Constantinople in order to study philosophy, 
entered the service of the State, and rose 
to high ofSce. About 552 he was dismissed 
by Justinian and took a post as teacher in 
the imperial .school. Here he devoted him- 
self to lite3'ature, and died at a great age in 
565, We still possess some of his writings, 
which are derived from ancient sources 
lost to us: (1) on the State offices of Home 
(Z)e Mdgistrdtlhm ) ; (2) on portents in the 
sky, etc., and the doctrine of auguries {De 


Ostentts ) ; (3) extracts from a wmrlv on tlm 
Eoman months and the festivals held in 
them {De 3Ienstlms). 

Lygdainns. A Eoman poet. See TinuLLUs. 

Lynceus. (1) Son of ..Egj-ptus, husband of 
Hypermiie.stra, the daugliter of D<inuus(^i',^^). 

(2) Brother of Idas. {Sec Idas and 
Lynceus.) 

L^ra. A stringed musical instrument, 
said to have been invented by HermSs, 
who stretched four strings across the shell 
of a tortoi.se. In historical times a whole 
tortoise-shell was used for the souiidhig- 
bottom, the curved horns of a goat or pieces 
of wood of a similar shape were iiiserted in 
the openings for the front legs, and joined 
near the upper ends by a transverse piece of 
wood called the yoke. On the breast-plate 
of the shell was a low bridge, across which 
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the strings (usually seven) ran all at the 
same height to the yoke, and were either 
simply wound round it or fastened to peg.s , 
at the other end they were tied in knots 
and fastened to the sounding board. It 
was ordinarily played with the left hand, 
while to produce louder and longer notes 
the sti'ings were struck by tlio right hand 
with the plectrum, the point of wdiich was 
usually like the leaf of a tree, and some- 
times in the shape of a heart or like a little 
hammer (see fig. 3 of the cuts, which re- 
present various forms of the Ij^re). Qj. 
OiTHARA and Sajtbuca. 

Lyric Poetry. While among the Greelcs 
elegiac and iambic poetiy (q.v.), which 
forms the . transition from epic to lyric 
composition, was practised by the loniaas, 
lyric poetry proper, or, as it wa-s more 
commonly called, melic poetjy (mSios, a 
song), vis. the song accompanied by music, 
was cultivated by the iSolians and Dorians. 
This is due to the talent for music peculiar 
to. these races. That playing on stringed 
instruments and singing were cultivated. 
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even in mythical times in Jilolia, in the 
island of Lesbos, is shown by the legend 
that the head and lyre of Orpheus, who 
had been torn to pieces by Thracian women, 
wore washed ashore on that island, and 
that the head was buried in the Lesbian 
town of Antissa. Antissa was the native 
place of Terpander, who gave artistic form 
to the nomas (q.v.)^ or hymn to .Apollo, 
hy elaborating the laws of its composi- 
tion. Settling at Sparta in B.c. 676, 
he laid down the foundation of Dorian 
music. While he had closely followed 
Homeric poetry in the texts which he 
wrote for his musical compositions, there 
afterwards arose a greater variety in the 
kinds of songs, corresponding to the greater 
variety of musical forms, springing from 
the foundation laid by him. In the ^olian 
lyric the pathetic prevails, as might be 
expected from the passionate nature of the 
people ; the feelings of love and hatred, 
joy and sorrow are their principal themes. 
As to the metrical form we find short 
lines with a soft, melodious rhythm, which 
make up a small number of short strophes. 
They are written in the JEolic dialect ; we 
may suppose that they were solos sung to 
the accompaniment of stringed instruments. 
In Lesbos the .^olian lyric was bi-ought 
to its highest perfection by Alcasus of 
Mytilene (about 600), and by his contem- 
porary Sappho, also a Lesbian, and teacher 
of the poetess Ebinna. The joyous poems 
of Anacreon of Teos (born about 550), 
whose subjects are love and wine, were 
also in the .^olian style, but in the Ionic 
dialect. An echo of the iEolian lyric are 
the sc6lia (q.v.). 

It was among the Dorians, however, that 
the lyric poetry of the Greeks reached the 
highest degree of its dev^elopment. It is 
also called choral lyric, because the Dorian 
songs were intended to be sung at the 
public festivals, especially those of the 
gods, by a dancing choir to the accompani- 
ment of stringed instruments and flutes. 
Intended therefore to be public, it naturally 
had on the whole an earnest, objective 
character, and is thus distinguished from 
theiEolian lyrics that expressed the personal 
feelings of the poet. Their form shows 
further points of difference. Instead of the 
diminutive JEolian strophes of short lines, 
unsuitable for dancing, the Dorimi lyrics 
have ampler strophes, usually with longer 
lines, and the combination of strophes- is' 
again subdivided into strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode, of which the first two are exactly - 


parallel, while the last differs from both 
in its structure. While the number of the 
iEolian metres is fixed, eveiy Dorian song 
has its own metre, the I'lythm of which 
depends on the tune suitable to the subject. 
As to the kinds of songs we also find great 
variety in the Dorian lyric : there are 
pceems, hyporchemata, liy7nns, qn'osacVia, 
parthema, dithyravibs, encomia, cpintcla, 
iiymeneea, cptthdJdnita, thrtnoi {q.v,)‘, 
drinking songs and love songs are also not 
wanting. They are written in the old epic 
dialect, influenced by Doric. 

With regard to their historical develop- 
ment ; Aloman (about GGO), a Lj’-dian who 
had become a citizen of Sparta, was the first 
to compo.se longer and more varied poems 
on the lines laid down by Terpander and his 
school. The Dorian lyric received its later 
artistic form from the Sicilian StesichOrus 
of Himera (about 600), whose contemporary 
ArION first gave a place in literature to the 
dithyramb. (^cDithyraaibos.) In the 6 th 
century choral poetry became the common 
property of all Greeks, and so flourished 
more and more. Of its older representa,- 
tives we have still to mention Ibycus of 
Hhegium (about 540), in whose choral 
songs the erotic element prevails. This 
class of poetry was brought to its greatest 
erfection at the time of the Persian W^ars 
y Simonides of Ceos, by his nephew, 
Bacohylides, and above all by Pindar of 
Thebes. Beside.s these TImOcreOn of laly- 
sus, and the poetesses Myetis, COrinna, 
Peaxilla, and TElEsilla deserve mention. 
Of the productions of iEolian and Dorian 
lyric poetry only fragments have been pre- 
served, except the epinician odes of Pindar, 

With the Romans, the first attempts to 
imitate the form.s of the Greek “ melic ” 
date from the last years of the Bepublic, 
Lahvicts wrote mythological poems in a 
great variety of metres, the Erotopceynia 
(“Diversions of Love ”) , which however seem 
to have attracted little attention. Catul- 
lus also wrote some poems in “melio’’ 
measures. This kind of poetry was per- 
fected in the age of Augustus by Horace, 
who introduced the forms of JSolian lyric. 
None of the succeeding poets wore of even 
secondary importance, in spite of the great 
skill with which they handled the various 
melic meti’es; one of them, the Christian 
poet PrOdentius, wrote as late as the 4th 
century. The Dorian lyric never obtained 
a footing among the Romans. 

„ LysSas, in point of time the third of the 
Teh Attic Orators, was born at Athens about 
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B.o. 445. He was a son of tlie rich Syracusan life-like representation of a scene in the 

CSphi-tlus, rrlio had been invited by Pericles legend of Dionysus (the changing of the 

!;o settle at Athens. At the age of fifteen Tyrrhenian ph’ates into dolphins, for having 

lie went with his two brothers to Thtirii, by mistake laid hands on the god). Over 

in South Italy, and there studied under the the entablature is 

Sy-racusan rhetorician Tisias. He returned a flat dome made 

to Athens in 412, and lived in the Piraeus of a sinnle block 


in comfortable circumstances, being joint of marble, and 
possessor, with his eldest brother Polemar- from the centre 
chus,^ of several houses and a manufactory of the roof rises a 
of shields, where 120 slaves were employed, finial of acanthus 
Under the rule of the Thirty Tyrants, how- leaves, formerly 
ever, the brothers were accused in 404 of be- crowned by the 
ing enemies to the existing government ; their tripod which was 
property was confiscated and Polemarchus the prize of vic- 
executedjWhile Ly.sias with the greatestdifjfi- tory. The momi- 
culty managed to escape to Megai’a. After mentis thirty-five 
the fall of the Thirty, in which he had feet high, and the 
eagerly co-operated, he returned to Athens, diameter of the 
and gave his time to the lucrative occupation inside is about six 
of writing legal speeches for others, after feet. The reliefs 
obtaining high repute as an orator, in 403, of the frieze are 
by his accusation of Eratosthenes, the of great value, as 
murderer of his brother. He died in his they belong to 
eighty-third year, esteemed by all. the new Attic 

Of the 425 speeches to which the ancients school of ScQpas 
assigned his name, but of which the greater and Praxiteles, 
number (233) were regarded as not genuine, According to a 
there remain — besides numerous and some- tradition (which 
times considerable fragments — thirty-one, is without founda- 
though they are not all quite complete ; tion) that Demos- 
and of these five must be looked upon as thenes used to study here, the monument 
certainly not genuine, and four others are used to be called the Lantern of Demos- 
open to grave suspicion. Only one of these thenes. [This name was familiar to Michael 
speeches, that against Eratosthenes, men- Akominatos, in the second half of the 12 th 
tioned above, was delivered by Lysias in century ; Gregorovius, Mirdbilien der Stadt 
person. He is the first really classical Athen, p, 857. The true name was first 
orator of the Greeks, and a model of the restored by Transfeldt about 1674, id. 
^dain style, %vhich avoids grandiloquence Athen im Mittelaltcr, ii 357.] 
and seeks to obtain its effect by a sober Lysippus, of Sicj’on. One of the most 
and clear representation of the case. The famous Greek artists, a contemporary of 
ancient critics justly praised the purity and Alexander the Great ; was originally a 
simplicity of his language, the skill shown worker in metal, and taught himself the 
in always adapting style to subject, the art of the sculptor by studying nature and 
combination of terseness with graphic the canon of P51yclitus {q.v.\ His works, 
lucidity of description, particularly notice- which were said to amount to 1,500, were all 
able in narrative, and, lastly, his power of statues in bronze, and were remarkable for 
painting character. their lifelike characterization and their 

Lysicrates, Monument of, at Athens. One cai-eful and accurate execution, shown par- 
of the most graceful relies of Greek an- ticularly in the treatment of the hair. He 
tiquity, raised in memory of a victory in aimed at representing the beauty and bar- 
the dramatic contests won by Lysicrates mony more especially of the male human 
when he was choregus (sec Choeus) in B.O. body ; and substituted for the proportions 
334. From a slender square basement, of Polyclitus a new ideal, which kept in 
[12 feet high by 9 feet wide] rises a small view the effect produced, by giving the 
but elegant round temple ; six engaged body a more slender and elegant shape, and 
Corinthian columns surround its circular by making the head smaller in comparison 
wall and support the entablature, on the with , the trunk, than is the case wdth the 
frieze of which there is a delicate and actual average man. ' The most famous 
©. 0. A. ' ' . ’ B B 
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among his statues of gods were the colossal 
fcsms of Sens and Heracles, at Tarentum 
(of wliich the former was second in size 
only to that at Ehodes, while the latter 
was afterwards brought to the Capitol at 
Home, and then to the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, where it was melted down 
in A.D. 1022), and, lastly, the sungod on the 
four-horse chariot at Ehodes [Pliny, N, H., 
xxxiv §§ 40, 63]. 

The first example of pure allegory in 
Greek art was his Caii'us, the Eavourahle 
Moment ; a delicate youth with modest look 
standing on a ball, with his feet winged, 
and holding shears and a balance in his 
hands. Tlie hair hung down in front, while 
it was so short behind that it could not be 
grasped [Anthol. Qv, ii 49, 13 ; Callistratus, 
Statuoi, 6 ]. 

By far the greater number of his statues 
were portraits ; of these the various i-epre- 
sentations of Alexander the Great from 
boyhood onwards were of marked excellence 
[Pliny, l.G. 64]. Indeed, the king would 
have no sculptor but Lysippus to represent 
him, even as he would have no other painter 
than Apelles [Pliny, Ai II., vii 125 ; Horace, 
JEjmt ii 1, 240 ; Cicero, Ad Fain, v 12, 13]. 

Among his large groups were Ckiiterus 
saving the life of Alexander chasing the 
lion [Pliny, xxxiv 64], and the portraits of 
twenty-five horsemen and nine foot soldiers 
who fell at the first assault in the battle 


of the Granictis [Arrian, Anah. il6§7,; 
Plutarch, Alex. 16j. The exceHent copy in 
marble, at the Vatican, of the A.poxy6iriMnds, 



* MARBIiE COPl' OP THE APOXYO.VENOS OP LYSIPPUS, 
(Rome, Vatican Mnsoum.) 

a youth removing the dust of the palaestra 
with a strigii, affords an idea of his skill in 
representing beautiful and perfectly deve- 
loped bodies of delicate elasticity and grace- 
ful suppleness [Pliny, xxxiv 62], 


M 


■I 


Machaira. A one-edged sword, slightly 
carved, in use among the Greeks. For 
further information, see Sword, 

Machada and_ P6d§,lirius, The sons of 
Asclepius and Epione, skilled in the art of 
healing, took part in the expedition to Troy 
with thirty Thessalian ships, and were there 
the physicians of the Greeks, besides fight- 
ing valiantly. According to post-Homeric 
legends Machaon was slain by Eurypylus, 
the son of Telephus, and his coi'pse was 
brought by Nestor to Messenia, where, at 
Gerenia, he had a sepulchre and a temple 
in which cures were effected. Podalirius, 
who recognised the madness of Ajax by 
bis burning eyes, stayed with Calchas from 
the fall of Troy ■ to his death, and then 
settled at SyrnSs in Oaria ; he had a Tiermn 
in Apulia, close to that of Calchas. 

Macrbbms {Amh'vMus TkeodpskiA),, A 
man of high rank, and, according to his 'own ■ 
account, not a born Eoman, and probably -a 


! pagan, who wi'ote, in the hoginning of the 
5th century after Christ, two extant works; 
(1) a commentary on Cicero’s Bream of 
Scipio {Somnium Seipwnis, from the sixth 
book of the De Eepziblicd) ; and (2) an anti- 
quarian compilation in seven books, treat- 
ing of a number of historical, mythological, ; 
gi-ammatical, and antiquarian subjects, in 
the form of table talk, at a celebration of 
the Sdttirnalta; hence the title, CJonvlvia 
Saturnalia. Macrobius has gathered his 
information from various authors, especially 
Gellius, whom, however, he does not men- 
tion any more than his other authorities. 

Mmads (Gr. mainddes) “the frenzied 
ones.” Women in Baccliic ecstasy, who 
formed part of the train of Dionysus 
{q_.v. fig. 3 j cp). Vases, fig. 13). 

Jffagister Equltuni, The assistant of the 
dictator, nominated by him immediately 
.after his own appointment, and bound to 
obey him unconditionally, representing Mm 
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ill Ills absence, or wlien otlierwiae prevented. 
He owed Ms name (“ Master of tlie Horse ”) 
to the fact that it was part of his office to 
command the cavalry in battle, while the 
dictator was at the head of the infantry. 
As the insignia of his magistracy he had 
the sella curUUs, the pratexta, and six 
lictors. 

Magistrates. A term used by the Romans 
both to designate the magistracy and the 
person who held it. The magistrates of 
the Republic were partly ordinary, chosen 
at regular intervals: consiilas, censdres, 
prcBtores, oedllcs cwfiles, qimstores^ trtbunl 
pleMs, and cedlles plebis; partly extraoi'di- 
nary, chosen only imder special circum- 
stances, the principal being dictator, 
mdgister equUmn, and interrex. Among 
these the consuls, prmtors, and dictator 
are distinguished from the others by 
the possession of the impermm (q.v.) 
derived from the regal power (the interrex 
had it for five days only); they and the 
censors, who, without possessing the impe- 
vium, derived their duties from the regal 
power, constitute the higher magistrates, 
magistratiis nidiores, while the rest are the 
lower, mtnorcs, with the exception of the 
tribunes, who have a position of their own. 
Ror those offices, which could originally 
be held by patricians alone, the term patri- 
cian was preserved, even after they had 
become accessible to the plebeians. The 
plebeian offices also, the tribunate and 
plebeian sedileship, do not designate any 
political contrast after plebeians and patri- 
cians had been made legally equal, although 
only plebeians could hold them. Another 
distinction is that into magistratus curules 
and non curules, which refers to the right 
of having a sella curulis (q.v.). This and 
the toga prcstexta, a white toga edged with 
purple, were accorded to the higher magis- 
trates, the cp.dilcs curules and the magister 
equitum. Only the magistratus C7im imperio 
and the magister equihtm were permitted 
to have lictors with the fasces (q.v.). All 
the magistrates were elected, except the dic- 
tator and the magister equitum^ the magis- 
tratus maiores at the comIMa centUrtdta, 
the rest at the eomitia trlbuta. Every 
magistrate had the right to call the people 
to a contso (q.v,), to issue edicts, which had 
the force of laws as long as his authority 
(potesfas) lasted, to take auspices which 
were binding for the district within Ms 
jurisdiction, and to exercise a limited right 
of punishment ; the higher magistrates and' 
the tribunes had the power, generally 


speaking, of convoking the eomitia and the 
senate (cp, Imperiitm). The power of the 
magistrates was limited h^y the senate, the 
intercession of the tribunes and of magis- 
trates of equal or higher rank, the right 
of appeal of the citizens, and the liability 
to give account after i-etirement from office ; 
for no charge could be brought, at any rate 
against the higher magistrates, as long as 
they held it. 

The following were the conditions for 
obtaining an office : (1) Personal applica- 
tion before the election, the right of re- 
jection being in the hands of the magistrate 
who dix'eeted them (a consul in the case of 
the higher magistrates, a tribune for the 
plebeian, a consul — afterwards also the 
prsetor of the city — for the rest). (2) Eligi- 
bility, dependent on membership of a citizen 
family, full possession of personal liberty 
and honorary rights {see Infamia), and the 
absence of bodily blemish (note also that 
patricians could not hold plebeian offices). 
(3) A minimum age for each office, at first 
according to a certain tradition, then 
regulated by law, so that in Cicero’s time 
a candidate for the queestonship had to be 
in his 30th year at least ; in his 37th foi* 
the curule sedileship ; in his 40th for the 
prgetorship ; and in his 43rd for the consul- 
ship. (4) At this time also the traditional 
order of the above-mentioned offices was 
considered law, and a man was compelled 
to hold the lower office before he could 
proceed to the higher, except that the 
agdileship could be neglected. (5) An in- 
terval of two years had to elapse between 
the gedileship, prsetorship, and consulate, 
and of one year between the tribunate and 
any other office. (6) Ten years had to 
elapse before the same office could be held 
again; in this, and with regard to age, 
order of offices, and intervals between them, 
exceptions wore permitted under special 
circumstances. 

The date of the elections was fixed by the 
senate ; in Cicero’s time they usually toolc 
place in July [Ad Att. i 16 ; Ad Fam. viii 4j. 
Prom B.o. 153 the magistrates, whose names 
were solemnly announced {renuntmtto) at 
the end of the elections, mostly entered 
upon their office on January 1st. (See 
articles on the individual onagistraies.) 
Just as on this occasion they swore to keep 
the la'ws, so at the end of their term of 
office, which, was a year, except in the case 
ctf the censors, the dictator, md the magister 
(q.v.), they affirmed on oath before 
a contio, that they had done nothing con- 
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trary to tlie laws. The officials elected to 
an office vacated before the end of the year 
{sufftcM) simply held it for the remainder 
of that year. The only thing that could 
legally compel a magistrate to resign 
before the end of his time was a foi'inal 
error in the taking of the auspices at the 
elections. 

The magistrates received no salaries 
whatsoever, but they were indemnified for 
official expenses within the town {e.g. for 
the games) or without it; those officials 
more especially who were going to the 
provinces as procurators received a suffi- 
cient sum from the treasury for their 
equipment and the support of themselves 
and their suite. Under the Empire the old 
magistracies continued to exist, though 
their authority was considerably limited; 
cp. the several articles, and for their 
election, se.e Comitia (end'). Besides these, 
numei’ous new offices came into existence, 
especially the y&i'ioxL^ prcefccti (q.v.), some 
of whom received an actual salary. 

The magistracies were completely re- 
modelled by Diocletian and Constantine, 
especially with regard to their pay; ail 
Imperial officials received salaries, while 
the municipal did not. Cp. the several 
articles mentioned in the beginning. 

Magna Mater. A Roman name of the 
goddess Rhea (q.v.). 

Magnes. One of the first founders of 
Attic Comedy. (See Comedy.) 

Maia. Daughter of Atlas and Pieione, one 
of the Pleiads (q.v.), mother of Hermes by 
Eeus. The Romans identified her with an 
old Italian goddess of spring, 3fata Maicstas 
(also called Fauna^ Bona Dea^ Ops)^ who 
was held to be the wife of Vulcan, and to 
whom the flamen of that god sacrificed a 
pregnant sow on the Ist of May. 

Maiestas. Denoted among the Romans 
the sovereign power of the people and the 
State, or that of the emperor. To detract 
from this sovereign power was a crime 
(crimen mtnfdm mdiestatis). Originally 
the term perduellio (q.v.) included ail 
offences of this kind ; distinctions were first 
made in B.o. 100 by the Lex ApUl^a, which 
declared some offences to be treason that 
had previously been regarded as perduellio., 
such as hindering the tribunes and exciting 
to sedition. The idea of treason was con- 
siderably extended by the Lex Cornelia of 
the dictator Sulla in B.O. 80, which made 
it include inciting to sedition, hindering a 
magistrate in the exercise of his functions, ' 
and acting in a manner prejudicial to the 


Roman prestige or be 3 !’ond' tlie limits of 
one’s authority. It also institiited a per- 
manent iawcourt (see Qu.^estid Perpetua) 
to take cognisance of such cases : and 
made exile (interdictio aqux ct ignis) tlsc 
penalty. (See Exiltdm.) Cossar’s Lex 
Lidia, B.c. 40, made jm'duclHo pass over 
into crimen maiestafis, which %vas hold to 
cover ail actions prejudicial to the State 
and the existing constitution (such as 
treason, plots, conspiracies, sedition, illegal 
assumption of authority). The Julian Law 
also formed the basis for punishing offeuces 
of this kind under the Empire ; to these 
were now added all those against the person 
and the anthority of the emperor. The term 
was very elastic, and received whatever in- 
terpretation the emperor preferred, so that 
when a charge, e.g. that of embezzlement 
(see Repetundakum Crimen), was brought 
against a man, he could often be also' 
charged with the crimen maiestatis, espe- 
cially as the accusers were rewarded if the 
offence was proved. After the closing of 
the queestiones these cases were decided by 
the senate; later still, the emperor was 
judge, or entrusted them to the prcefcctut 
urhi. The regular penalty was confisca- 
tion, and sometimes banishment or death. 
Charges of treason could be brought or 
the trial could be continued, even after the 
death of the accused; and in the most 
serious cases the penalty had to be borne 
by the children, in accordance with a decree- 
of the emperor, and even with the law at a 
later period. 

Mamers. See Mars. 

Mamertiims (Claudius). A Latin pane- 
gyrist, the author of a speech addressed to 
the emperor Julian on January 1st, a.d. 
362, at Gonstantinojile, thanking him for 
conferring the consulate on him. It gives 
a pretty accurate picture of the personality 
of the emperor and of his administration. 
An older Mamertinus is assumed to be the 
author of two panegyric.s in praise of Jtlaxi- 
minianus, co-regent with Diocletian, which 
were delivered in 289 and 291 at Treves. 

Mamfirius. The mythical maker of the 
ancilia. (See Akoide.) 

Mana 0gnita. See Mania. 

MancKpatlo (lit. a taking with the hand)., 
A formal mode of purchase among the- 
Romans, which seems to go back to 
a time when the price of purchase was 
weighed out in bars of copper. In the pre- 
sence of six Roman citizens of the age of' 
puberty, one of whom, called the Uhrvpcns- 
(weigher), held a copper balance, the pur- 
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ciiasor took hold of tlie tiling and uttered 
certain prescribed words. He then struck 
the balance (libra) -with a small piece of 
copper (am or raudiisculum), which he 
gave to the seller as symbol of the jirioo. 
This mode of purchase per ajs et libram was 
employed in the case of res mancipi, i,e. 
estate.s in Italy or provinces with Italian 
law, in the coiuitry or in towns, slaves, and 
domestic animals and beasts of burden 
needed for agricultural purposes; also in 
a ^ certain kind of testaments, in the form 
of marriage called colimptio, and in trans- 
ferring one’s piower over a person (mamis) 
to another. (See Adoption, Emancipatio, 
and Manoipidm.) 

Mancipiiiiu. The right of possession ob- 
tained through mancipatio (q.v.), and the 
possession itself, which none but the head 
■of the family has a right to dispose of. 
Homines liberi in mancipio are free men, 
whom, their father has given into the power 
'of another man by mancipation e.g. in com- 
pensation for some damage they have done 
to the latter. Their position differed from 
that of slaves in this, that they retained 
the right of personality, could complain if 
their masters treated them badly, and re- 
gained ail the rights of a freeborn man on 
leaving their position of dependence. This 
was effected in the same way as the libera- 
tion of slaves vindicta, censit, and testa- 
mento. (See Preedmen.) After the repeal 
of the severe laws making imprisonment 
the penalty of convicted debtors, the same 
relation as that mentioned above existed 
between debtor and ci-editor, until the 
money was paid. 

Manes (i.e. the good). A name given by 
-the Romans to the spirits of the dead, which 
were held to be immortal like the gods, and 
.hence designated as such (dii manes). They 
•dwell below the earth, and only come forth 
■•at certain seasons of the year. On the Mans 
PdlatZnus at Rome, there was, as in other 
Italian towns, a deep pit with the shape of 
■an inverted sky, Isnown as mundus, the 
.lowest part of which was consecrated to 
the infernal gods and also to the klanes, 
;'a,nd was closed with a stone, lapis mdndliSn 
thought to be the gate of the nether world. - 
‘This stone was lifted up three times a year 
(August 24th5 October 5th, November 8th), 
■and the Manes were then believed to rise 
•to the upper world: on this account those, 
■days were reliqwsi, i.e. no serious matter 
might bo undertaken on them. Sacrifices 
were oflered to them as to the dead ; water, 
wine, warm milk, honey, oil, and the blood 


of black sheep, pigs, and oxen, were poured 
on the grave; ointments and incense were 
offered; and the grave was decked with 
flowers, roses and violets by preference. 
Oblations, which chiefly consisted of beans, 
eggs, lentils, bread and wine, were placed 
on the grave, and the mouniers partook of 
a meal in its neigdibourhood. .Besides the 
private celebrations there was also a public 
andunivei’saTfestival, the Pcirentcilia, w'^hioh 
lasted from the 13th to the 21sfc of Febrnary, 
the last month of the older Roman year ; the 
last day had the special name Feralia. 
During these days all the temples were 
closed, mandages wei’e prohibited, and the 
magistrates had to appear in public without 
the tokens of -fcheir office. The festival of 
the dead was followed by that of the rela- 
tions on Februaiy 22nd, called CarisUa. 
This was celebrated throughout the town 
by each individual family, the members of 
which exchanged presents and met at festal 
banquets. 

ManSthon (or Manethos). An Egyptian 
of Sebennytus, who lived in the second half 
of tlie 3rd century b.C. He was high priest 
at Heliopolis in Egypt, and wrote in Greek 
a history of his native country from the 
oldest times to its conquest by Alexander 
the Great, founded on the sacred records of 
the Egyptians. Recent hieroglyphic dis- 
coveries have confirmed the authority of 
this work against the doubts and suspicions 
previously entertained, and show it to have 
been compiled from good sources : only a 
third of the kings’ names and some frag- 
ments have been preserved by later writers. 
He has been wrongly considei'ed the author 
of a Greek poem in six hooks, treating of 
the infiuence of the constellations on the 
fates of men, entitled ApotelesmdUca ; 
various parts of it seem to have been writ- 
ten by different authors between the 3rd 
and 5th century after Christ. 

Mama. An old Italian goddess of the 
Manes, i.e. the dead, also called Lara, Lar- 
unda, Muta (the dumb), Mana Gemta, wlio 
was hold by some to be the mother or grand- 
mother of the good Lares, by others of the 
evil Larvae. Originally daughter of the 
river-god Almo, and called Lara, she was 
deprived of her tongue by Jupiter, because 
she had betrayed his love for the Hymph 
Juturna, and was condemned to bo the 
Nymph of the marshy waters in the realm 
of ,the speechless. On the "way to' the 
nether world Mercury fell in love with her^ 
and the Lares -were her nffspring. la. 
early .fimes boys are said to have been 
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sacrificed to lier, to insure tiie prosperity 
of a family. At a later period heads of 
poppies and garlic were offered to her, and 
woollen dolls, w-anwe, called after her, were 
suspended on tlie doors as a protection. As 
Mana Gcnita she received the sacrifice of a 
dog and was implored not to let any of the 
family become a “ good one,” i.e. die. In 
the course of time Mania became a bogy 
with which children were threatened. 

Manilius. The reputed author of a Latin 
didactic poem about astronomy and astrology 
{Astrommxm)^ in five books, the first of 
which was written under Augustus, after 
the battle in the Saltus Teutoburgiensis^ 9 
A,D,, and the fifth under Tiberius. The 
first two books treat of astronomy as the 
foundation of astrology; the rest, of the 
influence of constellations on human destiny. 
The author certainly intended to write a 
sixth book, but it has either been lost or 
was never vrritten. The poet, who shows 
extensive knowledge, frequently boasts of 
having been the first among Koman poets 
to treat the subject, and handles his diffi- 
cult theme with a dexterity and a moral 
earnestness that recall Luci-etius, whose 
language he has frequently imitated. In 
metrical skill he is on a par with the best 
poets of the Augustan age. 

MS-nipiiliis, A subdivision of the Roman 
legion iq.v.), which had thirty of them 
(three in each of the ten cohorts). The 
manipulvH consisted of two centuries. 

Mantike (sc. techni) is the name given 
by the Greeks to the gift or art of divina- 
tion. The belief of the ancients, that it 
was possible to find out what was hidden or 
what was going to happen, sprang from the 
idea that the gods, when implored by prayer, 
or even when unimplored, gi’acioiisly com- 
municated revelations to men, by means of 
direct inspiration or through signs requii’ing 
interpretation. Hence the ancients dis- 
tinguished between natural and artificial 
divination. 

Divination is natural, when a man 
receives the inspiration of the divinity in 
a dream or in an ecstatic state. The belief 
in divine inspiration in dreams is of the 
greatest antiquity {see Deeams), and con- 
tinued to be held when the natural causes 
of dreams had been ascertained. The 
meaning of prophetic dreams cannot, how- 
ever, always be immediately comprehended ; 
they are mostly sjunbolical and therefore 
require an interpretation. As a guide to 
this, there arose in tlie course of time cer- 
tain rules resulting from experience, wMob 


I produced a special art, that of interpreting 
I dreams, of whicli some idea is given by the 
i OneirocrWtca, on the interpretation of 
dreams, by Artemidorus {q.v.). Similarly, 
the dreams obtained by sleeping at lioiy 
places {incuhfdlo, see Inoubare), which 
wei'e aHvays considered prophetic, usualljr 
needed a priest to interpret them. 

The power of more or less clearly seeing 
in waking hours things concealed from 
ordinary vision was believed by the Greeks 
to be a special gift of Apollo. It is from 
him that Homer makes Calchas receive liis 
revelations, although no mention is made 
of his being in the ecstatic state usually 
connected with this kind of soothsaying. 
At the oracles this state was usually pro- 
duced by external infiuences (see Oracles) ; 
women were held to be particularly suscep- 
tible to them. Besides oracles and persons 
reputed to be inspired, use was made of 
various collections of older oracular sayings 
and pretended predictions of prophets and 
prophetesses of former times. Such col- 
' lections were not only in the possession of 
states and priesthoods, but also in that of 
rivate individuals, called chrSsmologl, who 
rew on their store when paid to do so 
by those who believed in them, and often 
also explained the dark sayings. Like the 
prophets by immediate inspiration, those' 
also were called seers who interpreted 
according to certain rules the divine signs,, 
which formed the subject of the artificial 
variety of the art of divination. 

From the very oldest times special im- 
portance was attached to omens of birds 
(whether in answer to prayer or not), which 
were discriminated from one another by 
various rules, with regard partly to the 
kind of birds, partly to the manner of their 
appearing ; e.g. direction (favourable from 
the right, unfavourable from the left), flight, 
alighting, singing, and anything else they 
did. The principal birds consulted were 
the birds of prey that fly highest and alone,, 
the eagle (the messenger of Zeus), the heron, 
the hawk, the falcon, and the vulture ; in 
the case of ravens and crows the cawing 
was an omen. 

Second in importance avere the va,rious 
phenomena of the sky considered as divine 
.signs. Whether thunder and lightning 
were favourable or not was also decided by 
the direction, right or left, from which they 
came. At Sparta shooting stars wore- 
thought to show that the gods were dis- 
, pleased with the kings. Eclipses of the-. 
; sun and moon, comets, and meteors were- 
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signs tliat isspired terror. Prophesying 
from the sta,rB however did not become 
known in Greece till the time of Alexander 

the Great. 

In important enterprises, especially in 
war, recourse was had to an examination 
of the condition of sacrificed animals or Mero- 
scd-pta / oxen, sheep, and also pigs being 
most frequently the victims. The points 
observed were normal or abnormal nature 
of the entrails, especially the liver, with 
the gall-bladder, and also the heart, spleen, 
and lungs. The various kinds of entrails 
and their abnormal conditions were made 
the subject of a highly elaborate system, so 
that no Greek army could dispense with 
a skilled interpreter of signs. When the 
omens were unfavourable, the sacrifice was 
repeated till they were favourable, or the 
enterprise was postponed. The maimer too 
in which animals went to be sacrificedj 
whether willingly or with reluctance, etc., 
was looked upon as an omen, as also the 
way in which the sacrifice burnt on the 
altar, the burning of the flame itself, the 
rising or sinking of the smoke, etc. These 
signs drawn from Are were the subject of 
pyromantcia. 

There was indeed a general inclination 
to regal'd all striking and unusual events 
as hints from the gods, and to interpret 
them oneself, or to have them interpreted 
by skilled seers. Prom ancient times the 
chance utterances of others were thought 
to be prophetic in so far as they applied to 
the circumstances of the moment. Por 
such omens also the gods were asked. 
Besides tliese, lots and dice were used for 
predictions. There were many other arti- 
flciai varieties of the art of divination, 
some of them very strange, which were in 
special favour in the lower classes of the 
people and in later times; as, for instance, 
soothsa 3 dng with a sieve suspended by 
threads, for the purpose of finding out 
thieves or remedies for illness, etc., that 
name being thought the one required at 
mention of which the sieve ceased to turn 
round. As early as Aristotle allusion is 
made to chiromancy^ or palmistry. Por the 
Roman methods of prophecy, see Divi- 
S^ATIO. 

Manto. Daughter of the seer Tirgsias, 
was herself a prophetess, at first of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes. After the 
capture of the town by the EpigSni she 
was presented to the oracle at Delphi as 
pai't of the booty, and sent by the god tO' 
Asia, in order to found the oracle of the 


Olarian Apollo in the neighbourhood of what 
was afterwards Colophon. Here she Irore 
Mopsus {q.v.^ 2) to the Cretan seer Rliacius. 

Mantuan Vase. Sec Gems. 

Manumissfo. Freeing of slaves, See 
Preedmen. 

Mantis, in its wider sense, is the name 
given by the Romans to the power of the 
chief of a famity over the whole of that 
family, especially the power of the liusband 
over his wife, whose person and property 
were so completely his own, that he was 
legally responsible for her actions, but at 
the same time had the right to kill, punish, 
or sell her. As in this respect, so also 
with respect to the right of inheritance, 
the wife was placed on a level with the 
children, as she obtained the same share as 
they, Por marriages without see 

1\Iarriage. 

Manus Iniectio (laying the hand on). In 
the oldest Roman legal procedure a kind of 
execution levied on the person of one who 
had been condemned to pay a certain sum. 
If this was not done within thirty days of 
the condemnation, the plaintiff could seize 
the debtor and bring him before the prastor, 
who handed him over to the creditor with 
the word addled (I hand over), unless he 
paid there and then, or a vindex came 
forward to pay for him or to show there 
was no ground for complaint. The creditor 
kept the debtor in chains at his house for 
sixty daj^s ; if his claims had not been 
satisfied during this period, he might kill 
him or sell him as a slave in foreign parts. 
Prom the 4th century onwards a less 
severe arrangement was usual ; the relation 
of the addictus to his creditor was that of 
a ho^no liber in manclplo, (See MANCiPigM.) 

I^arcellus Empiricus (so called from 
his empirical work on medical remedies), 
of BurdigS.la (Bordeaux). Marshal of the 
household (magister offtclOrum) to The<1~ 
dosius I, compiled about a,d. 410 a dispen- 
satory for the poor, which was chiefly 
founded on Scribonius Largus (q-n.), with 
many superstitious additions. 

Marcianus. A Greek geographer, who 
lived at HerSclea in Bithynia. With the 
aid of the best sources of information from 
Hanno and Scylax down to PtSiem^us, he 
compiled, about 400 A.D., a description of 
the' Western and Eastern ocean in two books, 
not comple tely preserved . It is of particular 
importance for ancient geography^ as the 
.distances in stadia are given. 

Marcus Aurelius. See AisraroHmus (1). 

Marius Maximus. Latin historian. (See 
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SoiilPTOEES HiSTOEI^E ADGUSTJi and i 
Suetonius), 

Market. See Agora and Forum. 

Market, Clerks of tlie {see Agoeanomus). 

Marpessa, Danglitei- of the river god 
Euenns, and wife of Idas. {See Idas and 
Lyngeus.) 

Marriage. (I) Greek. The principle of 
monogamy was predominant as early as the 
Homeric age. The Homeric poems repi-e- 
sent the son. as leaving the choice of a wife 
to his father, and the father as disposing 
at will of his daughter’s hand. The suitor 
usually offered to pay the girl’s father a 
certain nnmher of oxen or other objects of 
value. The daughter on her side received 
a suitable provision from her father. This 
property had to be restored to the wife on 
the death of her husband, unless his heirs 
wished otherwise. Marriages were valid 
between persons of different station as well 
as between persons of the same station. 
The marriage festivities included a banquet 
given by the father of the bride. The 
bride was conducted in festal procession 
with torches to the house of her husband, 
a bridal song, the Hymcnceus^ being mean- 
while sung with dances by the youths who 
accompanied her. The mistress of the 
house held a position equal to that of the 
man with whom she was associated for 
life, and was treated with the same con- 
sideration in her sphere as her husband in 
his. The husband was allowed by custom 
to have concubines, whose children were 
brought tip in the house of their father 
with those of the lawful wife. But they 
received only a small share of the property, 
which the legitimate children divided 
among themselves by lot after their father’s 
death. Illegitimate children incurred no 
disgrace, and the sons borne by a slave to 
a free man were acconnted free. 

Later times. Aihems. In Athens a girl’s 
life was so completely confined to her home 
that love was very seldom the prelude to 
marriage. The parents made the choice 
for their children, equality of birth and 
property being the chief considerations, 
Ho marriage was v.alid unless both parties 
were children of Athenian citizens, and no 
children were legitimate unless born of 
such a man-iage. If either wife or hus- 
band were of non-Athenian extraction, the 
marriage was accounted as no better than 
concubinage, and the children were illegiti- 
mate. Every legal marriage was preceded 
by a formal betrothal, at which the agree- 
ments were settled and the amount of the 


! dowry determined. If an heiress were 
left fatherless, the man nest in order of 
inheritance was entitled to claim her in 
marriage ; if she were poor, and so unable 
to obtain a husband, lie was bound to make 
her a provision within an amount fixed 
by law. Weddings were held by prefer- 
ence in the seventh month of the Athenian 
year, which was thence called Giunelioii 
(January-Februaiy). A wedding was pre- 
coded by certain preli,minaiy rites called 
protelcia, consisting of prayers and sacri- 
iiees offered to the deities of marriage, 
especially to Hera. The bride was con- 
ducted to the Acropolis by her parents into 
the temple of Athene, goddess of the city, 
whose blessing they prayed for with offer- 
ing of sacrifice. On the wedding-day the 
bride and bridegroom bathed in water 
brought at Athens from the spring Callii’- 
rhoe, and in all other cities from some 
special river or spring. The water was 
fetched by a male or female relation of 
youthful age. The bride's father provided 
a wedding banquet, to which the women, 
usually excluded from the gatherings of 
men, were invited. The men and women 
sat at separate tables, the bride being 
veiled. In the evening the bride was for- 
mally conducted to her new home on a 
carriage drawn by mules or oxen. She 
took her place, surrounded by various kinds 
of household furniture, between tbe bride- 
gToora and the conductor of the bride, a 
confidential friend of the bridegroom. If 
the bridegroom had been previously married, 
he did not bring his bride home hinuself, 
but was represented by his friends. The 
carriage w'as followed by the friends and 
relatives, singing the marriage hymn to 
the accompaniment of flutes. Among them 
was the bride’s mother, bearing tlie wed- 
ding toi'oh, kindled at her own hearth j 
other torches preceded and followed. At 
the door of the bridegroom’s house, which 
was adorned with green branches, the 
bridegroom’s mother met the pair with 
torches in her hand. The bride and bride- 
groom. now entered the house amid the 
cheei'S of its inmates, wlio, b}’' way of a 
lucky omen, rained upon them a shower of 
all kinds of fruits and sweetmeats. The 
bride ate a quince, the symbol of fertility. 
At this point there was often a supper. The 
bride was then conducted by an elderly 
female relation, called the Nympheutria, to 
.the bridal chamber, which the latter had 
' adorned, and here given to the bridegi’oom. 
Songs, called SpUMlcimia, were sung by the 
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giTeats be fora tlie doors of the chamber. The 
next two days were taken up with the send- 
ing of wedding presents, and it was only 
alter these days had passed that the young 
bride appeared unveiled. It was now the 
duty of the husband to enroll lus wife in 
his •phrCitria^ and have his marriage regis- 
tered ^ a sacrifice and a banquet forming 
part of the ceremonies. If those formalities 
were neglected, doubts might be subse- 
quently raised as to the validity of the 
marriage. A representation of the cere- 
monies preliminary to a Greek marriage 
may be seen in the painting called the 
Aldohrandini Wedding. {See cut under 
Painting, fig. 4.) The usages were similar 
in the other Greek cities. The Spartans 
had some peculiarities, one of which was 
-that the bridegroom had to get possession 
of his bride by an act of violence, carrying 
her off from among her companions, who 
had to offer a more or less serious resis- 
tance. He then brought her to the house 
■of a female relation, who took her to the 
bridal chamber, cut off her hair and clothed 
her in male attire, and then inti’oduced 
the bridegroom. Greek custom allowed of 
marriage between half brothers and half 
sisters, when not descended from the same 
mother. Girls generally married early, 
•sometimes when not older than fourteen. 

The women lived in a separate part of 
the house, situated in the upper story or at 
the back. To this the unmarried daughters 
were confined, and no men, except the 
nearest relatives, were allowed to enter it. 
The life of a Greek woman was entirely 
taken up with household management, for 
which she was responsible to the fullest 
extent. Her appearance in public was 
regulated by certain limitations of general 
custom and of law, which in many places 
were strictly enforced by a special author- 
ity. It was only at family festivals and 
the great religious celebrations that they 
mixed freely in men’s society; at the 
ordinary meals of the men they were never 
allowed to be present. Their position was 
in most states a subordinate one. The 
genei'al opinion was that women were, i 
not only physically, but intellectually and j 
morally, inferior to men, that they-required 
guidance and superintendence, and were 
•only to a slight extent in sympathy with 
higher interests. They were all their life 
precluded from the legal acquisition of ’ 
property. Sparta was an exception. Here 
the training of the women was assimilated ' 
to that of the men. The Spartan woman 
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was accustomed, from her youth up to 
account herself a citizen, to take a. livcdy 
interest in all public affairs, and even in 
matters which elsewhere were deemed to 
be quite outside tlie sphere of women’s 
judgment. Thus women in Sparta acquired 
a considerable influence, and much impor- 
tance was attached to their approval or 
disapproval. But even in Sparta the life 
of married women was mostly confined to 
their own houses, nor were they so free 
as the unmarried girls to mingle in men’s 
society. The married women, unlike the 
unmarried girls, could not appear in public 
unveiled. — In Sparta dowries were for- 
bidden by law, but in Athens they were 
an important element in society. The hus- 
band had only the usufruct of the dowry, 
it did not become his property. Every- 
thing else that the wife brought into the 
house was regarded as her personal pro- 
perty, though she had by no means the 
free disposal of it. If the husband died 
first, the wife, if she had no children, 
would return with her dowry to her rela- 
tions on the father’s side : if there were 
children, she was free to remain with them 
in her husband’s house. The property of 
father and mother came to the sons as soon 
as they were of age, up to which time it 
was administered for them by guardians. 
Divorce might take place at the mere 
pleasure of the husband, but he had to 
repay the dowry, unless the wife had given 
any legal ground for his action, as, e.g., 
by the commission of adultery. The wife 
could not separate from her husband 
against his wish without a judicial decision. 
To obtain this she had to hand in to the 
archon a written statement of the grounds 
on which she sought a divorce. If the 
wife was guilty of adultery, the husband 
was bound to divorce her; if he failed, his 
reputation suffered as much as that of the 
adulteress herself. The injured huisband 
was legally allowed to kill the adulteress 
on the spot. Hot to marry was in Sparta 
accounted a violation of civil duty, and 
punished by a sort of An old 

bachelor was not admitted to the public 
festivals, such as the Gymnopcedta. He 
had, at the command of the ephors, to walk 
round the market in a single shirt, sieging 
against himself the while a mocking ditty 
in' which he owned the justice of his 
punishment for disobedience to the laws. 
Hor had he any claim to being greeted with 
the marks of, deference with which the old 
were -generally received by the young. 
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(II) Roman. Among the Romans a law- 
M marriage could only be contracted by- 
persons Tvbo were politically entitled to 
do so. The right of contracting a 
raa,rriago was a-t first confined to the patri- 
cians, until in 44,5 b.C, the law of the 
tribune Cannleins opened it to all Roman 
citizens. The Latins received it on being 
admitted to the Roman citizenship ; in later 
tii-nes it -was extended in like manner to all 
the Italians, and finally Caracalla conferred 
it on all the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire. If only one party to the marriage 
were a Roman citizen, the marriage was 
invalid: the children took the position of 
the mother, unless she were a citizen. 
Marriages within the sixth degree of re- 
lationship -were originally forbidden. In 
later times they were allowed as far as 
the fourth degree, and after 49 a.d. within 
certain limitations as far as the third. It 
\va.s originally the parent’s business to 
arrange the marriage of the children, but 
the consent both of son and. daughter was 
absolutely necessary. There were two 
methods of concluding a marriage. The 
woman might come into the power (mdnns) 
of her husband ; in this case she passed 
'into his family, the property she brought 
■with her became his, and she acquired the 
right of inheritance in his family. Or she 
might remain in the manus of her own 
father and in possession of her own rights 
of^ property. A marriage of the first kind 
might be contracted in three ways : 

(1) By confarredUO. This ceremony was 
so called from the offering of a cake of 
spelt, made to Jupiter in the presence of 
the ponttfex and fldmen Didlis^ with ten 
witnesses. This was the ancient patrician 
form of marriage, Tow’-ards the end of the 
republican age it became obsolete except 
in case of the most sacred priesthoods of 
the State. (2) By ubus. If the -woman 
■lived for a year in her husband’s house 
without absenting herself from him for 
three nights. (3) By coSmpVtd^ or a sym- 
bolic sale. {See CoEMPTio.) In this case 
tlte father delivered his daughter to her 
husband as a piece of property, she at the 
same time declaring her consent. Th© con- 
clusion of the marriage -was preceded by 
the betrothal. In this ceremony the bride- 
groom gave the bride earnest-money, as in 
other oases of contract, or a ring in, its 
stead. 

The wedding-day was always carefully 
chosen, certain seasons of the year .being, 
deemed inappropriate on religious grounds.. 


These unlucky periods were the whole of 
May, the first half of March and of June, 
all the dXes relujvlsi and the calends, nones, 
and ides. The bridal garment consisted in 
a white tumca^ a robe woven in ancient 
fasbion from top to bottom, and fastened 
by a woollen girdle with a peculiar knot. 
The bride’s hair was arranged in six locks 
(cmie6'), and in it she wore a garland of 
flowers of her own gathering: her bead 
was covered with a red veil. A victim 
was sacrificed, the auspices taken, and the 
marriage contract com}fieted. A rna.rried 
lady then led tho bride and bridegroom 
together: they took each other’s hands,, 
a prayer was addressed to tlie gods of 
marriage, and a sacrifice oifered by the 
newly married pair, generally on one of 
the public altars. A feast was held in the 
bride’s house, and at nightfall the bride 
was cai'ried off with a show of violence 
from the arms of her mother and conducted 
to her new house in festal procession, pre- 
ceded by a flute-player and torch-bearer,, 
to the singing of Rescennine verses and 
the wedding ci*y talasse. (See RESCEN^rINI, 
and cp. Talassio.) Two boys, whose 
fathers and mothers were still living,, 
walked at her side; a third lighted her 
way with a torch of white-thorn, which 
was accounted a charm against magic ; a 
spindle and thread ’?v’'6re carried after her. 
The bridegroom threw walnuts to the boys 
in the street as a token that he was bid- 
ding adieu to the amusements of childhood.. 
Arrived at the house, the bride anointed 
the doorposts with oil and fat, and decked 
them with woollen fillets. She was then 
lifted over the threshold into the dtrinmy 
her future abode, where stood the marriage 
bed. Here her husband welcomed her intc 
the partnership of fire and water, that is 
to say, of domestic life and worship. Here- 
also she offered a prayer to the gods for a. 
happy marriage. A feast was given on the- 
next day by her husband, called repdtza. At 
this, in her new position as a married lady,, 
she -welcomed her relations, who brought 
her their presents, and offered her .first 
sacrifice to the Penates. 

The position of a married woman among- 
the Romans was much better than it usually 
was among the Greeks. She was indeed 
subordinate to her husband, but shared 
the management of the hou.S 0 -with him. 
She was free in her house, not confined to- 
a special part of it. She had no menial 
offices to perform, not even cooking, and 
her time was devoted to the management. 




of tlie IvoTise. to weaving and spinning with 
lior maid-servants in the atrium, and to 
tlie training of her children. She was 
addressed as dornma (mistress) by all the 
members of her honsebold, even her 1ms- 
band, and their conduct towards her was 
regulated by certain rules of etiquette. On 
the 1st of March, the mfitrOndi'ia, she re- 
ceived congratulations and presents from 
the whole household. Her birtliday, too, 
was observed wdth duo festivities. She 
took a personal interest in her husband’s 
pursuits, and was consulted by him on all 
occasions that concerned the family. In 
public she was treated with great respect, 
place wms made for her, and no hand might 
be laid upon her, not even by the officers 
of the law’. She might appear at religious 
services, at meals (where she remained 
sitting and took no wine), in the theatre, 
and even in the courts, whether to give 
evidence, or to offer intercession for a rela- 
tive charged with an offence. After her 
death she was honoured by a public pane- 
gyric. The strictness of the social code 
which regulated the behaviour of women at 
home and abroad, and the respect in which 
they were held, maintained the sanctity of 
mamage for a long time inviolate. 

The second Punic War was followed by 
a state of social corruption, which extended 
to the female sex, the degradation of which 
was completed by the dissolution of moral 
ties brought about by the civil wars. One 
symptom of the loosening of family life was 
the increasing number of marriages which 
did not bring the wives into the power of 
their husbands, and left them the control 
of their property. Under the Empire no 
other kind of marriage survived. Another 
symptom which appeared, even in the later 
days of the Republic, was the increasing 
number of divorces, and the growing un- 
willingness to marry. In the first five 
centuries of the city divorces must have 
been rare. Marriages contracted by con- 
farreatio seem originally to have been 
dissoluble only in case ol certain definite 
offences on the part of the wife. Such were 
adultery, child-murder, making of false keys, 
and drinking of wine. In these eases the 
family councjl pronounced sentence of death, 
the execution of which was preceded by a . 
solemn act of diffarreatio. The marriages 
of priests, contracted by confem’eatio, re- 
mained always indissoluble. In early times 
the dissolution of a marriage for a trivial 
reason drew down upon it the repx'oof.of 
the censor. But as time went on divorces 


became not only more frequent, but more 
capricious, until at length tlie mere cx]U’Os- 
siou of a desire for separation on the part 
of husband or wife was sufficient. If the 
fault was on the husband’s side, the wife’s 
dowry was returned toiler: if not, certain 
deductions were made. In case of adulteiy 
on the wife’s part, the husband had, in 
ancient times, the right of keeping back 
the whole dowry, but this law was after- 
wards relaxed. The censors had, originally, 
the power of piuiishing with a pecuniary 
fine a citizen who refused to mariuq but 
the disinclination to marry grew to such 
a pitch that neither punishment of the 
offence, nor rervards offered to the parent.s 
of numerous families, could check it. As 
far back as 131 b.C. the censor Metellns 
had spoken of marriage as a necessary 
burden to be borne for patiuotic motives, 
Augustus endeavoured to check the course 
of opinion by legislation affecting property : 
unmarried persons were not permitted to 
inherit at all, and childless couples wei-e 
allowed to receive only half of their legacies, 
while pai*ents, especially parents of three 
or more children, were favoured by various 
privileges and advantages. Divorces were 
not to take place, unless accompanied with 
certain forms and prescriptions. But these 
laws produced only a superficial effects 
The moral standard was not raised, but 
society sank, under the Empire, to the 
lowest depth of corruption. 

Mars (also Mavors, Mamers). With 
Jupiter the principal deity of the inhabi- 
tants of Italy, and therefore honoured with 
particular reverence by the Latins and 
Romans from the very earliest times, espe- 
cially as the latter regarded him as the 
father of Romulus, the founder of Rome. 
He was held to be the son of Juno, who 
bore him in consequence of touching a 
wonderful spring-flower, and the husband 
of Rerio or Reriene, a goddess of strength. 
Through the emphasising of one of his- 
attributes he gradually came to be con- 
sidered as, above all, the god of war ; for 
originally he is at the same time one of the 
mightiest gods of, nature, who accords fei'- 
tility and protection to fields and herds. 

The first month of the old Roman year 
was dedicated to him as the fertilizing god 
of spring ; in the very ancient chant of the 
Arval brothers at the May-day fes- 

tival of the Dea Uia', the helpi and protection 
of Mars were demanded. In earlier time.? 
he was also invoked at the hallowing of 
the ffelds {see Ambabvalta), that he might 
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MARS, FIELD OF MARTIALIS. 


bless the family, tlie field and tlie cattle, 
and Iteep off sickness, bad weather, and all 
else thaa did harm, [Op. Robigds.) In 
later times the names of Ceres and Bacchus 
wore substituted for his on this particular 
occasion. At the festival on 15th October 
(ace below) a horse was sacrificed to him 
to insure the fair growth of the seed that 
had been sown. As god of w'ar he had the 
special name Gradtvus, the stridei', from 
the rapid march in battle^ (op, Quirinus), 
and his symbols were the ravenous wolf, 
the prophetic and warlike woodpecker, and 
the lance. When v/ar broke out, the 
general solemnly invoked his aid, by smiting 
his holy lance and the holy shields (ancUta 
—see Anoile) with the ci'y, Mars, awake ! 
(Mars vtgtldl) Many sacrifices were also 
offered to him during the campaign and 
before battle; and in his name military 
honours were conferred. The Field of 
Mars (Campus Martins) was dedicated to 
him as the patron god of warlike exercises ; 
contests with battle-steeds, called Equirria^ 
were there held in his honour on the 27th 
February, 14th March, and 15th October. 
On the last-mentioned day the horse on 
the right of the victorious team was sacri- 
ficed on his altar in the Field of Mars; 
it was known as the horse of October 
(Ootoher equus), and its blood was collected 
and preserved in the temple of Vesta, and 
used at the Palilia for purposes of purifi- 
cation. The cult of Mars was entrusted to 
a special priest, the flamen Martialis 
(see Flamen), and the college of the SiUii 
(q.v.), which worshipped him more par- 
ticularly as god of war. His principal fes- 
tival w-as in March, the month sacred to 
him. As early as the time of king Tuilus 
Hostilius, Favor and Pallor^ Fear and 
Pallor, are said to have been w'orshipped 
as his companions in the fight, in sanctua- 
ries of their owm. Augustus caused him 
to bo honoured in a new form, as Mars Ultor 
(avenger of Csesar), in the magnificent 
temple in the Forum Auqiisti,, consecrated 
B.o. 2, where statues of him and of Venus, 
as the tw'o divine ancestors of the Julian 
family, -were set up. In later times he 
was identified completely with the Oreek 
Ares (q.v,). 

Mars, Field of. See O/UIPes Martius. 
Mars’ Hill See Areopagus. 


^ It has recently been proposed to connect it 
v/ith grmtd-is, ffrand-ire, and to explain it as an 
epithet of growth (Mr. Minton "Warren, in Ameri- 
mn Journal of Philology^ iv 71).- 


Marsyas. A Silenus of Phrygian legend 
(really god of the river of the same name 
near the old Phrygian town Celtenffi), son 
of Hyagnis. He was the typical player on 
the flute. Among the Phrygians the flute 
entered into the worship of Cybele and 
Dionysus, and Marsyas is said, to have 
instructed Olympus in pla^dng upon that 
instrument. According to a Greek legend, 
Athene had invented the flute, and then cast 
it aside because it distorted the features of 
the player. Marsyas took it up, and became 
so sHlful as to challenge Apollo, the patron 
god of the lyre. The Muses ha ving declared 
him vanquished, the god flayed him; his skin 
was hung up in the cave from which the 
river Marsyas issued, and was said to move 
about joyfully when a flute was played. 
King Midas, who had decided in his favour, 
received as punishment from Apollo a pair 
of donkey’s ears. The contest was a 
favourite subject in art. 

Martialis (Marcus VctlSrius). The Roman 
epigrammatist, born at Biibilis in Spain 
between a.d. 40 and 43. He was originally 
intended for the law, and was sent to Rome 
in Nero’s reign to complete his studie.s, but 
devoted himself to poetry, which obtained 
for him the favour of Titus, Doraitian, and 
the great men of Rome, and thus insui’ed 
him a livelihood. On returning in 98 under 
Trajan to Biibilis, after a, stay of thirty- 
four years in the capital, he was so poor 
that the younger Pliny [Ep. iii 21] had 
to give him pecuniary as.sistance for the 
journey. Though his skill as a poet won 
him patrons in bis native country, and even 
an estate from the v.'^ealthy Marcella, yet he 
yearned for the bustle of the capital. He 
died about 102. — Martial is the creator of 
the modern epigram, and the first ancient 
poet w’-ho exclusively cultivated the epigram 
as a separate branch of literature. Besides 
a small collection of epigrams about public 
shows under Titiis and his successor (TAhcr 
Speddcul(Jrum)j we possess a much larger 
collection in fourteen books, of which only 
two (xi and xii) were not published under 
Domitian. He depicts, usually in elegiac 
or iambic verso, the corrupt moi’als of his 
degenerate times with brilliant and biting 
wit and with the metrical skill of Ovid, but 
without any moiul seriousness, and with 
evident pleasure in what is coarse. A pai’- 
ticularly distasteful effect is produced by 
his fulsome flattery of patrons in high 
positions, especially Domitian, in whom he 
manages to discover and to admire every 
virtue that a man and a prince could possibly 



MAllTIANUS OAPELLA ^MATEONALIA. 

possess.^ His epigrams were much read by the pupil of the actor c 
the a.noieiits. They have many points of mask; similarly, in the 
excellence, and they throw a vivid light (figs. 1-4), the hole f 
on the maimers and customs of the Silver only a little larger thai 
Ago of La bin. literature. sound pass thi'ough ; v 

Martianus Capella, of Madaura in Africa, comedy (figs, 6-10) h 
apparently a pagan ; a lawyer at Carthage, distorted far apart, an 
Ho compiled before 439 a.d. (when Grenseric round hole, so as to nial 
took Carthage) an encj'-clopsedia of the By moulding and painti: 
liberal arts, entitled, “The Marriage of ways, and variously ai 
Philology ^ and Mercury” (Nuptim Plnlu- the head and the bear 
loguQ Gt Mercilrii\ in nine books, a medley made to represent man 
of prose and verse on the pattern of the character, men and won 
Menippean Satires of Varro, to whom he is slaves, etc ; the express 
also otherwise indebted. The first two books to agree with the domi 
contain the_ allegory : Mercury marries the parts [Pollux, iv 133-15 
maiden Philologia, and among the presents Among the Homans, 
he gives her are seven maidens, the liberal only used at the Aiell 
arts : Crammar, Dialectic, Ehetoric, Geo- farces acted by amate- 
metry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Har- introduced on the stag' 
mony (Music) ; each of these delivers her tury B.c,, and were not 
teaching in the following books. The style before the time of th 
is partly dry and partly bombastic. In the Roscius, an older conte 
earlier Middle Ages the hook was for a long After that time, the mi 
time the principal basis of school education been the only actors wii 
in general, and exerted great influence on Matrona. A name 
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MASKS. ■ . 

1-4 Masks used in. Tragedy, 5 Mask used in Satyric Drarnas: 

6-10 Masks used in Comedy. 

(Wieseler, Thcater~geb(ind», etc., taf. v.) 

the liberal culture of the time. Romans to eveiy honourable married; 

Masks (Gr. prosdpd^ Lat. persdnoi). An woman. She enjoyed the highest esteem ; 
indispensable part of the equipment of a the way was cleared for her in the street, 
Greek actor. Their use, like the drama in which she might not appear nnaceom- 
itself, goes back to the mummery at the panied, and she was not allowed to he 
festivals of Dionysu.s, in which the face touched even when cited before a law 
was painted with lees of wine or with ver- court. She was distinguished by the long 
mllion, or covored with masks made of white stdla, the cloak called palla. and her 
leaves or the bark of trees. The develop- hair divided into six plain plaits, with, 
ment of tlie drama led to the invention of woollen ribbons {'nittai) -wound round it. 
artistic masks of painted linen which con-' , Matronalla. A festival celebrated by 
cealed not only the face, but the whole Roman matrons on the 1st of Blai-ch, the- 
head, a device ascribed to '.^Eschylus. The ' anniversary of the foundation of the temple 
opening for tbe eyes was not larger than' of- Juno.'Lucina on the Esquiline. In the* 

houses sacrifices and prayers were oifered. 





MATUTA MAUSOLEUM, 


MAUSOtEOM OF UAMCARKASSUS (RESTORED). 

and Pytliins wera the architects, and the 
scuiptares on the four sides wet'e execnted 
by Scopas, Bryaxis, Tfmotheus, and Leo- 
chares. In the 12th century after Christ 
the work was still in a good state of preser- 
vation; in succeeding centuries it foil to 
pieces more and more, uniil the ICnights of 
St. John used it as a quarry [from the time 
when they built tlieir castle on the site 
of the old Greek acropolis in 1402, down 
to the repair of their fortifications in 1522, 
when thej'* made lime of its marble sculp- 
tures,- In 1845, a number of reliefs were 


brated in her honour by the women of 
Borne ; no slaves were admitted to it, and 
only a matron who had not been married 
bofore was allowed to place a wreath on 
the statue of the goddess. The women 
fir.'^t prayed for the well-being of their 
nephews and nieces, and then for .that of 
their own children. This custom was fe- 
ferrod to the myth of Ino-Ijeuoothea, who 
tended Dionysus, the son of her sister 
SSmele, , ' ‘ ‘ 

Mausoleum (Gr. Mausdhi6n).^ A splen- 
did sepulchre at Halicarnassus, 'built ‘in 




for a prosperous wedlock, the women re- 
ceived presents from the men and waited 
on the slaves, just as the men did at the 
Baturnalia. In the temple of the goddess, 
women and girls prayed to her and to her 
son Maj'S, and brought pious offerings. 

Matuta (usually J/aie?’ Mdiuta). An old 
Italian goddess of dawn and of birth, also 
goddess of harbours and of the sea, and 
hence identified with the Greek Leucothea. 
Li her temple at Home in the Forum 
Bodriuvi, on the 11th of June, the 
MCdrdlia^ or festival of mothers, was cole- 


honour of king Ifausolus of Caria (died 
B.C. 352) by his wife Artemisia, and counted 
by the ancients one of the se%-en woncler.s of 
the world, [According to Plioy, N. II. xxxvi 
§§ 30, 31], it consisted of an oblong sub- 
structure surrounded by thii’ty-six columns, 
with a circuit of ^UO feet, ci'owiied ‘by a 
pyramid diminishing by tAvonty-four steps 
to its summit, on which stood a marble 
quadriga, the work of Pythis [or Pythius, 
Brunn, Gr, Kiinatler, ii 377, ed. 1 ], The height 
of the whole building, gorgeous with the 
most varied colours, was 140 feet. Satyrus 



MAYORS MAXIMUS. 


extract, ed from the walls of the castle and 
placed in the British Museum.] In 1857 
the site was discovered by Newton, acting 
under a commission from the English 


at Halicarnassus^ etc,, 18G2 ; Travels and 
Disc/)vevies, ii 84-1 37], 

The Romans gave the name of Matsso- 
leum to ali sepulchi’es which approached 


(li) MAUSOLEUM OP HADKIAN AT EOMB (nESTOREn). 


government, and the sculptures thus un- 
earthed [including the statue of Mausolus 


that of Mausolus in size and grandeur of 
execution, as, for instance, (1) that erected 
by Augustus for himself and his family, 
the magnificence of which is attested by 
the still extant walls inclosing it; and (2) 
the sepulchre of Hadrian, which is in part 
preserved in the castle of 8. Angelo, a 
circular building of 220 feet in diameter 
and 72 feet high, resting on a square base, 
the sides of which are almost 100 yards 
long. It was originally covered with Parian 
marble, and profusely ornamented with 
colonnades and statues ; and probably had 
a pj^ramid on the top (cp. figs. 2-4), 

Mayors. See Mars’. 

Maximianus of Etruria, a Latin poet in 
the beginning of tlie 6th century after 
Christ. He is the author of six amatory 
elegies, modelled on classical poets, from 
wdiom he borrowed largely. 

Maximus. (1) of Tyre. A Creek rheto- 
rician and adherent of the Platonic philo- 
. Sophy, in the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury after Christ. Eorty-one rhetorical 
lectures of his on philosophical .subjects of 
general . interest are extant;- the style is 
■neat and scholarly. 

- . (2) The author, otherwise unknown, of an 
astrological poem about the positions of the 


(8) SECTION OF HAUUIAn’s MAU.SOLEUM. 

a. Entrance, with Stumo of Hadrian. 

b. Ventilating Piisstij'o. d. Ventilating Channel. 

c. Central Tomb-chamber. f. Drainage Outlet. 


(4) OROUND-JU.AN OP ■ ' 
nADRIAN’s MAUSOLEUM. 

and important ' fragments of the marble 
quadriga] were removed to the - British 
Museum [Newton's History of IHscoverieB 
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MEALS. 


stara wliici! are favovirable for various -ander- 
takings; only fragments of this are pre- 
served. It is probable that he lived under 
the early Empire. 

Steals. The Ctkeeks had three during 
the clay; (1) the first breakfast, acratisma^ 
consisting of bread which was dipped into 
unmixed wine ; (2) the second breakfast, or 
luncheon, dristdn, eaten about noon and 
consisting of warm dishes; and (3) the 
principal meal, deipnon, which took place 
before sunset. In the Homeric times, men 
sat down when eating, a custom preserved 
by the Cretans. In later times men reclined 
at the table, usually only two together on 
a couch (Gr. kllne), in such a way that the 
left arm was supported on a cushion while 
the right arm remained free. The women 
and chilch-en, who were, however, excluded 
from real banquets, sat on stools; the former 
might also sit on the couch at their hus- 
bands’ feet. Before the meal, slaves took 
ojff the sandals of the guests and washed 
their feet; water and a towel was then 
handed to them for washing their hands, 
and this was repeated after the meal, as no 
knives and forks were used; there were 
only spoons, usually of metal, While eating 
they cleaned their hands with the crumb of 
bread or with a kind of dough. The common 
food of the lower classes was the mam, a 
paste of barleymeal dried in a dish, and 
moistened before it was eaten; properly 
baked bread of wheatmeal was considered 
a comparative delicacy. As relish {opson) 
they had salad, leeks, onions, beans, lentils, 
and meat variously prepared; and espe- 
cially fish, mostly from the sea, which in 
later times formed the chief object of the 
gourmand’s attention. After the meals 
the tables were cleared away (every pair 
of guests usually having a table to itself), 
the remnants that had fallen to the ground 
were swept up, and the hands were washed 
with scented soap ; then a libation of nn- 
mixcd wine was drunk in honour of the 
good genius (see AGATHODiSMON) — none was 
served during the meal — and the hymn of 
praise (see PiEAN) was sung. After the 
tables had been changed and the dessert, 
consisting of fruit, cheese, cakes sprinkled 
with salt, etc., liad been served, the symp6~ 
sviijn, or the drinking-bout, began. 

The wine was diluted .with warm or cold 
water ; in the latter case snow was frequently 
tised to cool it. It was deemed barbarous 
to drink unmiseci wine, and a mixture of 
equal parts of wine and water even was 
uncommon, the usual proportion of water to 




wine was 3:1. They were mixed in a large 
howl {IcrdfBr), from which it v/as poured 
into the goblets by means of a ladle. .Eirst 
three mixing-bowls were filled, and from 
each of them a libation wos offered, the first 
to the gods of Olympus, the .second to the 
heroes, the third to Zeus the Savioxir. How 
the drinking was to be carried on (e.i/. lioxv 
many goblets ea,ch guest should have) was 
settled by a president, who w^as chosen by 
the others or by casting the dice, and called, 
the king (Jjdsileiis) or master of the feast 
{nymposiarchuH ) ; he also enforced penalties, 
such as emptying a goblet at a single 
draught. The guests amused themselves 
with merry talk and riddles, impromptu 
songs {see SooLlA), games, more especially 
the coftdbus (q.v.), mimetic dances, the 
playing of women on flutes and lyres, etc. 
The bout was terminated by a libation to 
Hermes. For the meals of the Spartans, 
cp. Syssitia. 

The Homans also had three meals during 
the day. Breakfast, ieimvmm or iantdeu- 
lum, at about 9 ; followed in early times by 
the pi'incipai meal {cena) at 12, and by the 
vesperna in the evening; but afterwards 
the multiplied occupations of city life, that 
extended over the early hours of the after- 
noon, necessitated a different arrangement ; 
lunch, praiidium, was accordingly taken at 
noon, and the eena after bathing, at about 
3. The iemnium consisted of bread 
dipped in wine or eaten with honey, salt, or 
olives, the prandium of a plentiful .supply 
of warm and cold viands, with wane. At 
the cena originally nothing wuxs eaten but 
the pecxxliarly Roman puls, a kind of por- 
ridge, and other simple food, especially 
common vegetables ; meat was not usually 
eaten, and prolonged dinners were only 
pei'missible on grand occasions. From the 
2nd century b.C. onwards the importation 
of dainties from every country to Rome 
made extravagance in eating so nnivGi\sal 
that it w'as vainly attempted to check it by 
law, and at the same time the cena %vas 
prolonged over the whole of the latter end 
of the day; it was looked upon as a re- 
markable instance of economising time, 
when it was told of a man like the oldei” 
Pliny that he only spent th-ree houi's x*e- 
clining at table [Letters of the Toxxnger 
Pliny, iii 5 § 13]. In the course of time 
reclining had been substituted for sitting in 
-the case of men, as in Greece ; women and 
children sat at meals, but (unlike the Greek 
custom) they shared them, even when 
invited 'guests were present, the women .sit- 
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ting on tio couch (lecius) of the master 
oi' ihe house, the children by their side or 
at a separate table and on stools. Masters 
and servants originally bad their meals in 
coininon in the Citrhmi / as time went on 
sj>ee,ial dining-rooms, triclinia (see Tricli- 
nium) were built. At a banquet (con- 
rivium) the very lightest dress was worn, 
in which it was not considered correct to 
a.ppear in the street, and sandals (soLeai), 
which were taken off by a slave, brought 
for this purpose, before one reclined, and 
what w^as called the synthesis (g.v.). Before 
the meal, and between courses, water was 
handed round for the hands. Napkins 
{mappee) came to be used in the reign of 
Augustus, but only at fashionable parties. 
As among the Greeks, no knives and forks, 
but only spoons, w'ere used : the viands 
were cut up by a special slave, tbe scissor. 

The dishes of which the various courses 
consisted were served on a tray {rBposltO- 
rium) and handed round by slaves. The 
meal, preceded by an invocation of the gods, 
was regularly divided into three parts : (1) 
the gustus or giistdtio, also cal]ed^ro?miZs?s, 
because a drink {mulsum) made of must 
and honey was handed round with the food 
(boiled eggs, salads, vegetables prepared 
in a way to stimulate tbe appetite, fresh or 
cooked crabs, etc., and salt iish). (2) The 
cena proper. Originally (and later also 
among people of small means) it only con- 
sisted of a single course, afterw'ards of three 
and more, which were distinguished by the 
names oi prima, altera^ tertia cena. During 
this — contrary to the Greek custom — wine 
was drnnk, though in moderate quantities, 
and mixed with w^arm or cold water to 
suit the taste of each guest. Then came a 
pause, in which all were asked to be silent 
wdiile the offering was made to the Lai-es, 
and (3) the third part of the meal, the 
dessert, was served. It consisted of pastry, 
cakes, fresh and preserved fruits. 

Eoman luxury prescribed the greatest 
variety in the dishes of the cena, both with 
regal’d to their nature and to their mode 
of preparation. In eaily times only oil, 
honey, salt, and vinegar, but afterwards the 
most varied and piquant spices of other 
countries, and particularly foreign fish- 
sauces, were employed. Pork had always 
been a favourite meat ; fif^ ways of dress- 
ing it 'were* known. Under the Empire, 
when a dish was so prepared that even a 
gourmand was puzzled to tell what he was 
eating, it was held to bo a chef d^oswvre oi 
the culinary art. The art ivas practised/by. 

B 0. A. 


slaves, for whom considerable prices were 
paid. 

The later Eomans were on the w-hole 
much more iihmodorate in eating and drink- 
ing than the Greeks ; a not unusual way of 
making further eating possible was to take 
an emetic in tlie moruing, or else after 
bathing, or after the meals. After the cena, 
either at the dessert or not till later in tJio 
evening, the drinking proper, or coniissutio 
began. It was done more Qrceco, that is, 
according to the Greek manner : the guests 
were anointed and crowned wdtli wreaths, 
and one was chosen by casting dice to be 
tbe master of the diunking {nuXgistcr or 
arbiter hibendi), also called rex (or kiag), 
who regulated the proportion of water to 
wine, and the number of goblets each 
person was to dz’ink. As a rule the wine 
was mixed with warm water, as this was 
considered more wholesome. Many, how- 
ever, preferred the cold mixture, and drank 
it with ice, or else cooled it in cold water. 
Conversation, varied w’-ith the music of the 
flute and the lyre, was held by the earlier 
Romans to constitute the charm of dining ; • 
at a later time, intellectual pleasures gra- 
dually declined in favour more and more, 
and there was an ever-increasing craving 
for the exciting entertainments of mimes, 
jesters, jugglers, and female singers, dancers 
and flnte-players, who were mostly slaves 
of the family. Even the Campanian custom 
of witnessing gladiatorial combats during 
meals was adopted in a few Roman houses. 
The development of these baneful habits 
was all the more deplorable in its effects, 
as the women and children were present at 
the debauches of the table. 

Medea (Gr. MCdeia). ‘ The daughter of 
JSetes of Colchis and of Idyia; skilled in 
•udtchcraft. Eor the legend of her being 
carried off by Jason, and how she i-evenged 
his perfidy at Corinth, see Argonauts. 
Erom Corinth she fled to Athens, married 
king .tEgons, the father of Theseus, and had 
a son Medus by him. But she ivas again 
compelled to fly with her son, as she had 
plotted against the life of Tlmsetis. She 
came to Colchis without being recognised, 
and there found her father deprived of the 
kingship by his brother Perses. She killed 
the latter, and restored Jiletes to the throne. 
According to a later legend, Medus comes 
to Colchis to seek his mother, and is im- 
prisoned by Perses, before whom he alleges 
thal; he is feppotes, son of Greon of Corinth. 
Then Medea appears on a chariot drawn by 
serpents, and under pretence of being a 
' ^ : " . ' ' c G , 
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priestess of Artemis, promises to deliver the 
country from tho bari'eniiess that is oppress- 
ing it, on coudition. the supposed son of her 
moi'tal enemy is given into her power. 
When this is done, she recognises her son, 
who with lier aid kills Perses and takes 
possession of his grandfather’s realm. The 
Greeks looked on Medus as the progenitor 
of the Bledes, According to one legend, 
Medea became the wife of Achilles in 
Elysium, as did Helen according to another. 
At Corinth she was deemed immortal, and 
regarded as a benefactress of the city, which 
slie tvas alleged to have delivered from a 
famine. Elsewhei’e, she was merely re- 
garded as an ancient queen. Her seven 
sons and seven daughters were killed by 
Corinthian women at the altar of Hera, on 
account of which a pestilence ravaged the 
town, and an oracular decree ordained that 
an annual expiatory offering should be 
made. This was observed until the destruc- 
tion of the town. 

Mediimius. A Greek measure of capacity, 
sis times as large as the Roman onodms, 
and in English about 1|- bushel. Its prin- 
cipal subdivisions were the chmiix (^V)} 
xestes (gV), coUjU (^-1^), cydthus (tiW- 

Medus. Son of iEgeus and Medea (q.v.). 

Medusa. One of the Gorgons, whose head 
was cut off by Perseus (q.v,). {See also 
Gokgo.) 

Megsera. One of the Greek goddesses 
of vengeance, (See Erinyes.) 

Mgg§,lesia. A Roman festival in honour 
of Rhea (q.v.), 

Megara. Daughter of the Theban king 
Oreon, wife of Heracles {q.v,)^ afterwo.x’ds 
married by him to lolaus. 

M^garon, In many Greek temples a 
space divided off and sometimes subter- 
ranean, which only the priest was allowed 
to enter, (See Temple.) 

Megasthenes, A Greek historian, who 
stayed for a ooiisiderahle time, as ambas- 
sador of king Seleucus Nicator, at the court 
of the Indian king Sandracus (b.O. 315-291), 
at Palibothra on the Ganges. Prom infor- 
mation about the country and the people, 
obtained while he occupied that position, 
he compiled a historical and geographical 
v/ork about India, the chief treatise on that 
country left us by the ancients. On it' 
are founded the accounts of Diodorus and 
An’ian; beyond this onty fragments are. 
preserved. Kis reooi’d of the state of India 
at the time has been discredited ; but recent 
investigations have to a great extent shown 
its trustworthiness. 


Mela. See PoJvIPonius. 

Melampfis. Son of Amythaon (see iSoLirs, 
1) and of EidomSne; brother of Bias, the 
oldest Greek seer, and ancestor of the 
familjf of seers called Melarnpudidse. Tlio 
brothers went with their uncle Neleus from 
Thessaly to Py’l^^s in Messenia, wliera they 
dwmlt in the country. Mclampus owed his 
gift of soothsaying to some serpents, which 
he had saved from death and reared, and 
who in I’etnrn cleanse':! his ears wuth their 
tongues when he slept; on awaking he 
understood the voices of birds, and thus 
learnt wliat was secret. When Helens 
would only give Bias his beautiful daughter 
Pero on condition that he first brought 
him the oxen of Iphiclus of Phjdace in 
Thessahq wdiich were guarded by a watch- 
ful dog, Melarnpus offered to fetch the oxen 
for his brother, though he knew beforehand 
that he would be imprisoned for a year. 
He is caught in the act of stealing them, 
and kept in strict confinement. Prom the 
talk of the worms in the woodwork of the 
roof he gathers that the house will soon 
fall to pieces. He thereupon demands to 
be taken to another prison ; this is scarcely 
done, when the house breaks down. When, 
on account of this, Phylacus, father of 
Iphiclus, perceives his prophetic gifts, he 
promises him the oxen, if by his art he 
will find out some way of curing his son’s 
childlessnesvs. Melarnpus offers a hull to 
Zeus, cuts it in pieces, and invites the birds 
to the meal. Prom, these he heai-s that a 
certain vulture, that had not come, knew 
how it could be effected. This vulture is 
made to appear, and relates, that the defect 
in Iphiclus was the result of a sudden 
fright at seeing a bloody knife, with which 
his father had been castrating some goats ; 
he ha,d dug the knife into a tree, which had 
grown round about it ; if he took some of 
the rust scraped off it, for ten days, he 
would he cured. Melarnpus finds the knife, 
cures Iphiclus, obtains the oxen, and Bias 
receives Pero for his wife. Afterwards 
he went to Argos, because, according to 
Homer [Od, xv 225-240] Helens had com- 
mitted a serious offence against him in 
his absence, for which he had taken re- 
venge; while, according to the usual ac- 
count,- he had been asked liy king Preetns 
to heal his daughter, stricken with madness 
for acting impiously towards Dionysus or 
Hei’a, He had stipulated that his reward 
should, be a third of the kingdom for him- 
self, • another for Bias ; besides which 
IphiSnassa became his v/ife, and Lysippe 



* MELKAGEli (BEELIN). 

animal wliich he had killed. He slew the 
brothers of his mother, the sons of Thestiirs, 
when they were lying in wait for the virgin 
to rob her of the boar’s hide. Overcome 
by pain at the death of her brothers, 
Althgea sets fire to the log, and Meleager 
dies a sndden death. His mother and wife 
hang themselves; his sisters weep so bit- 
terly for Meleager, that Artemis for pity 
changes them into gninea-hens (Gr. mel&a- 
gTMSs}. Xegends relate that even in the 
nether world Meleager retained his daunt- 
less cotirage ; for when .Heracles descended 
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that of Bias, both being daughters of 
Prtetiis. A descendant of his son Anti- 
phtites %vas Oi'cles, who was a companion 
of Hdrachls in the expedition against Troy, 
and wms slain in battle by LuCmedon ; he 
again v/as ancestor of the seer and hero 
Ainphiaraus. Descendants of his other 
sou htantins were Cleitus, whom Eos, the 
goddess of dawn, carried off' on account of 
his beauty, aud Polyphoides, whom, after 
the death of Ainphiaraus, Apollo made 
the best of seers. The son of Polypheides 
was the seer Theocly'menus, who, flying 
from Argos on account of committing a 
murder, met Telemachus at Pylus, was led 
by him to Ithaca, and announced to Pene- 
lope the presence in Ithaca of Odysseus, 
and to the suitors their approaching death. 
The seer Polyidus (q.v.) was also said to 
be a great-grandson of Molampus. At 
Argos Melampus was held to be the first 
priest of Dionysus, and originator of mys- 
terious customs at festivals and at cere- 
monies of expiation. 

Melanippides. Greek dithyrambic poet. 
{See Dithyrambos.) 

Melanippus. A Theban, who mortally 
wounded Tydeus in the fight of the Seven 
against Thebes, and was himself slain by 
Amphiaraus. {Cp. Tydeus.) 

Melantliius. See Philocles. 

Mgleag&r (Gr. Mtileagrds). (1) Son of 
(Eneus of Calydon and of Althaea, husband 
of Cleopatra (sec Idas), one of the most 
celebrated heroes of (Ireek legend. He 
took part in the enterprise of the Argonauts 
and brought about the celebrated chase of 
the Calydonian boar {see (Eneus), to which 
ho invited the most renowned heroes of the 
time, Admetus, Amphi'araus, Jason, Idas, 
Lynceus, Castor and Pollux, Hestor, Theseus 
and Pirithous, Peleus, Telamon, and others. 
Many lost their lives, till at last Meleager 
slew the monster. However, Artemis 
thereupon stirred up furious strife between 
the Calydonians and the Cure fces (who dwelt 
at Pleuron) about the head and skin of 
the boar, the prize of victory. The Caly- 
doniairs v/ere victorious, as long as Melea- 
ger fought at their head; but when he 
slew the brother of his mothei-, she uttered 
a terrible curse on him, and he retired 
sullenly from the fray. The Ouretes im- 
mediately forced the Calydonians to retreat, 
and were already beginning to climb the 
walls of Calydon, when, at the height of 
their distress, he yielded to the prayers of 
Ms wife, and again joined in the fight to 
ward off destruction from the city ; but he 


did not return alive, for the Erinys had 
accomplished the curse of his mother. Ac- 
cording to a later legend, the ilosvffi 
appeared to his mother on the seventh day 
after his birth, and announced to her that 
her son would have to die when a log' of 
wood on the hearth was consumed by the 
flame; whereupon Althiea immediately 
snatched the log from the fire and con- 
cealed it in a chest. At the Calydonian 
Hunt Meleager fell in love with Atldante 
(§.«.), and gave her (who had inflicted the 
first wound) the prize, the skin of the 
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to Hades, all the shades fled before Mm 
except Meleager and Medusa. 

(2) Grcclc epigrmnmatUt. Of Gadara in 
Palestine, flourished about B.c. 60. His 
collection of epigrams, by himself and 
others, entitled Stephanos (wreath), formed 
the nucleus of the Greek anthology {q.v,). 
Of Ms own poems there remain 128, in 
which amatory themes are cleverly and 
wittily treated. 

M’glete. See Muses. 

SEelicertes. In Greek legend the son of 
Athiimas and Ino, and changed, after his 
death by drowning, into the marine deity 
Palaimon, while his mother became Leu- 
cothfia. Ino). His name (=JfcZ7c£it7’0, 
however, shows him to have been originally 
a Phoenician god, Like Ino-Leucothea, he 
was worshipped on all the coast of the 
Mediterranean, especialty on that of Megara 
and at the Isthmus of Corinth, where he 
was so closely connected with the cult of 
Poseidon, that the Isthmian games, origi- 
nally instituted in honour of this god, came 
to be looked upon as the funeral games of 
Melicertes. The Romans regarded him as 
a beneficent god of the sea, and identified 
him with Portunus, the god of harbours. 

Melinno. Greek poetess. {See Eeinna.) 

Melpomene. The Muse of tragedy. For 
further details see Muses. 

Meinnon. The beautiful son of Tithonus 
and of Eos ; king of the ^Ethiopians. His 
brother Emathibn had ousted him from the 
throne, but Heracles, on bis expedition for 
obtaining the apples of the Hesperides, 
murdered the usurper, and reinstated Mem- 
non. After Hector’s death he went to help 
his uncle Priam, and killed AntilSchus, 
the son of Nestor and friend of Achilles. 
When the latter had slain him, Eos en- 
treated Zeius to grant her son the boon of 
immortality. The Greeks originally thouglit 
that one of the two iEthiopias mentioned 
in Homer was the realm of Memnon, which 
is situated near sunrise and the dwelling- 
place of Eos, and henco regarded him as 
the builder of the royal castle at Susa, It 
was not till later that his kingdom was 
identified with the Egyptian aEthiopia,and 
that lie was connected with the colossal 
statue of Amenophis near Thobes. This 
^‘column of Memnon’’ is still standing. 
After its partial destruetion by an earth- 
quake in B.c. 27, the musical sound, which 
it gave forth when touched by the first 
ray.s of the sun, was explained as Memnon’s 
greeting to his mother, the Goddess ‘of 
Dawn. The tomb of Memnon was shown. 


at various places. It was told of the one- 
at Abydus on the Hellespont, that the com- 
panions of Memnon, wJio had been changed 
into birds (the lUcmnonldes) on account of 
their excessive grief for their king, cnuie 
there every year to fight and to lament at 
his grave. The dew-dro])S of the esrly 
morning were called the tears of Eos, which 
she shed anew eveiy morning in sorrow 
for her beloved son. 

Menander (Gr. Menandy'ds). (1) The 
chief representative of the Later Attic 
Comedy, born in B.c, 342, at Athens, of a 
distinguished and wealthy family. He 
received a careful education, and led a. com- 
fortable and luxurious life, partly a/t Athens,, 
and partly at his estate in the Piraeus, the 
harbour of Athens, enjoying the intimate 
friendship of his contemporary and the 
friend of his youth, Epicurus, of Theo- 
phrastus, and of Demetrius Phalereus. Ha 
declined an invitation of king Ptolemy I 
of Egypt, so as not tO’ have his comfort 
disturbed. At the height of his poetic- 
productiveness he was drowned while bath- 
ing in the Pirseus, at the age of 52. His 
uncle Alexis had gimi him some prepara- 
tory training in dramatic composition. As 
early as 322 he made his first appeai'ance 
as an author. He wrote above a hundred 
pieces, and worked with the greatest facility ; 
but he only obtained the first prize for 
eight comedies, in the competition with his- 
popuiar rival Philemon. The admiration 
accorded him by posterity was all the 
greater: there was only one opinion about 
the excellence of his work. His principal 
merits were remarkable- inventiveness, skil- 
ful arrangement of plots, life-like painting 
of ebaraeter, a clever and refined wit, 
elegant and graceful language, and a 
copious supply of maxims based on a pro- 
found knowledge of the world. These last 
were collected in regular anthologies and 
form the bulk of the extant fragments. 
Unfortunately not one- of his plays has 
survived, althoagh they were iruicli read 
down to a' late date-. However, apart from 
about .seventy-three titles, and nnmerons 
fragments (some of considerable length), 
we have transcripts of his comedies (in 
which, of cour.se, the delicate beauties of 
the original ai-e lost), in a number of Latin 
plays by Plautus {BaecMdes, SUchus, 
PcenUlus)^ and Terence (ilndr^a, EunUckaSj 
HcmtonUmdrumSn&s, AdelpM). Lucian 
also, in his Conversations of jffetmrm, and 
Alciphron in his Letters, have made frequent 
use of Menander. 
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(2) A G-rook rlietoriciarij of Laodtcea, 
probably lived at the end of the 3rd 

■ century after Christ. He is the author of 
-two treatises About Sj^eeches for Display, 
which add to our knowledge of the theory 
■of the sophistic type of oratory [in. Spcngel’s 
Rhctores Gneci, iii 331-440]. 

MSnelaus. Son of Atreus, and j^oung'er 
brothej!’ of Agamomuou, with whom ho was 

■ exiled byThyestes, the murderer of Atreus, 
.and fled to king Tyndareos, at Sparta, 
whose daughter Helen he married, and 
whose throne he inherited after the death 
<of Helen’s brothers, Castor and Polydeuces 
.(Pollux). When Paris had robbed him of 
his wife and of great treasures, he went 
with Ody.sseus to Troy to demand restitu- 
tion, and they were hospitably received 
there by An tenor. His just claims were 
.refused, and his life was even in danger; 
die and Agamemnon accordingly called on 
the Greek chieftains to join in an expedition 
against Troy, and himself furnished sixty 
-ships. At Troy he distinguished himself 
in counsel and in action, and was specially 
protected by Athene and Hera. In the 
:single combat with Paris he is victorious, 
but his opponent is rescued and carried off 
diy Aphrodite. On demanding that Helen 
rand the treasures should be restored, he is 
wounded by an arrow shot by the Trojan 
Pandarus. He is also ready to fight 
Hector, and is onl}'- prevented by the 
■entreaties of his friends. When Patroclus 
has fallen, he shields the dead body, at 
first alone, and then with the aid of Ajax, 
and bears it from the field of battle with 
Meriones. He is also one of the hei'oes of 
the wooden horse. Having recovered Helen 
he hastens home, but o.n rounding the pro- 
montory of Malea he is dx’iven to Egypt 
wr-ith five ships, and -wanders about for 
eight years among the peoples of the East, 
whoj’e he is kindly received everywhere, 
and receives rich gifts. He is finally 
detained at the isle of Pharos by contrary 
winds, and with the help of the marine 
goddess Eidotliea he artfully compels her 
father Protons to prophecy to him. He 
thus learns the reason of his being unwil- 
lingly detained at the island, and is also 
dol'd -that, as husband of the daughter of 
Eeus, he will not die, but enter the Elysian 
■plains alive. After appeasing the gods in 
Egypt with hecatombs, he returns swiftly 
■and prosperously to his home, where he 
arrives on -fche very day on which Orestes 
is burying .^Egisthus and ClytEBmnestra, 
He spent the rest of his life quietly with 


— MENTOE. 

Helen, in Lacedsemon. Their only daugh- 
ter Hermione was married to Neoptolemus, 
son of Achilles. 

Menestheus. The son of Peteus, who 
seized the government of Attica, while 
Theseus pined away in the nether world, 
and commanded the Athenians before Troy, 
where he fell. (Cp. Desioi^hoon, Theseus.) 

Meiiippe. Daughter of Orion, who ofiered 
to die with her sister Metioche, when a pes- 
tilence was raging in Bceotia, and the oracle 
demanded the sacrifice of two virgins. {See 
also Orion.) 

Menippus. A Greek philosopher of 
G‘3,dara. in Syria, flourished about b.o. 250. 
He was originally a slave, and afterwards 
ail adherent of the Cynic school of philo- 
sophy. His writings (now completely lost) 
treated of the follies of mankind, especially 
of philosophers, in a sarcastic tone. They 
were a medley of prose and verse, and 
became models for the satirical works of 
Varro, and afterwards for those of Lucian. 

MSnoeceiis. (1) Grandson of Pentheus of 
Thebes, father of Creon and Jocasta. 

(2) Grandson of the above, son of Creon. 
At the siege of Thebes by the Seven, Tiresias 
prophesied that the Thebans would conquer 
if the wrath of Ares at the slaying of the 
dragon by Cadmus were appeased by the 
voluntary death of a descendant of the 
warrions that had sprung from the dragon’s 
teeth. Menoeceus, one of the last of this 
race, slew himself, in spite of his father’s 
prohibition, on the castle wall, and fell down 
into the chasm which had once been the 
haunt of the dragon as guardian of the 
spring Dirce. 

Mens. Under this name the Eomans 
personified intelligence and prudence. 
After the battle at Lake Trasimene, which 
was lost through the carelessness of the 
Eomans, a temple was erected to her on 
the Capitol. The anniversary of its founda- 
tion was celebrated on the 8th of June. 

Mentox’. (1) Son of AlcJinus of Ithaca, 
friend of Odysseus, who, on departing for 
Troy, confided to him the care of his house 
and the education of Telemachus [Od, ii225]. 
His name has hence become a proverbial 
one for. a wise and faithful adviser or 
monitor, Athene assumed his shape when 
she brought Telemachus to Pylus [(M. ii 
268], and when she aided Odysseus in fight- 
ing the suitors and made peace between him 
and their relatives [xxii 206, xxiv 446|. 

(2) [The most celebrated master of the 
toreutic art (q.v.) among the ancients (Pliny, 
xxadii 154). As some of his works 
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were destroyed a,t tlie burning of tlie temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, in B.c, 356, obviously 
ho lived before that event, and probably 
flourished in the best period of Greek art, 
though he is never mentioned by any earlier 
Greek writer than Lucian {Lexiphanes, 7). 
He worked mainly in silver. The oi-ator 
Crassus paid 100,000 sesterces (£1,000) for 
two cups chased by his hand; but, from 
regard to their value, refrained from using 
them. Varro possessed a statue wrought by 
him in bronze; and one Diodorus at Lily- 
bseum, two fine cups in the style of those 
adorned with figures of animals by Thericlcs, 
the Corinthian potter (Oic., Vcrr. iv 38). 
Martial (iii 41) mentions a cup with a life- 
like representation of a lizard, and often 
refers to him (iv 39, viii 51, ix 59, xiv 93; 
cp. Juvenal viii 104). Propertius alludes 
to him (i 14, 2), and supplies us with the 
only extant criticism of his style, implying 
that, while the work of Blys (q.v.) was re- 
markable for its minute execution, that of 
Mentor was famous for its composition and 
its general design (iii 7, 11). 

Argmienta magia smt Mentoris addita fornuB: 

At Myos exiguum flectit acantlms iter.} 

[J. E. S.] 

Mercenaries. Apart from a few earlier 
examples of the employment of mercenaries, 
a regular organization of such troops was 
formed amongst the Greeks in the course 
of the Peloponnesian War, especially by the 
Arcadians, who were compelled by the 
poverty of their own country to utilize 
their strength and courage by seeking em- 
plo 5 ^ment otitside it. It was most easily 
found by serving as soldiers in the continual 
wars between the Grecian states. When 
the mercenary system was at its height, 
Arcadians formed by far the larger portion 
of the mercenary forces, even as early as 
in the first great army of mercenaries of 
18,000 men, which the younger Cyrus led 
against his brotlier Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, in 400 B.c, In Greece in the 
4th century the ground became more and 
more favourable to the growth of the 
mercenary body, and the citizens of the 
Greek states, instead of bearing arms them- 
selves, became more and more inclined 
to leave their wars to be fought out by 
mercenaries, especially since it had become 
a trade to form troops of mercenaries, and 
to let them out wholesale for service, no 
matter whether to Greeks or barbarians. 
Even prominent men, such as Agesilatts 
and PhilbpcBmen, did not consider it beneath 


their dignity to fight for strangers at tlie 
head of mercenaries. One of the chief 
recruiting places in the 4th century was 
Corinth, and afterwards for a time the 
district near the promontory of Tieuarnm 
in Lacediemon. Tlie generals of mercenaries 
were called stratP.goi ; their captains, 
through whom they raised companies of 
different kinds of troops, known as lochoi, 
one hundred men in number, Idchdgoi, The 
usual monthly pay of a common soldier 
was on the average a gold daric (dareikos) 
[ = 20 silver drachmf© or 13s. 4fZ. in in- 
trinsic value of silver ; but in intrinsic 
value of the gold contained in it=a little 
more than a guinea. {Cp. Coinage, 
fig. 3.)] Out of this he had to maintain 
himself entirely, to bu}’’ his armour, and 
keep it in good condition. The pay of the 
locliagoi was double, and of the strategoi 
four times that amount. In later times 
the strategoi, when tliej’- entered with com- 
plete armies into the service of some power 
at war, seem to have generally received 
considerable sums at the conclusion of the' 
contract. — The Romans also emplojmd 
foreign mercenaries after the second Punic 
War, especially as archers and slingers, 
and after the time of Marius a recruited 
army of mercenaries (see Legion) had 
sprung out of the earlier levied army of 
citizens ; but the mercenary organization 
never took among the Romans a foi’m 
similar to that among the Greeks. 

Mercury (Lat. MerciLrius). The Italian 
god of commerce, and as such identified 
with the Greek Hermes {q.v.), whose 
descent and other qualities were accord- 
ingly transferred to him,. As protector of 
the corn trade, especially with Sicily, which 
was of such great importance to Rome, he 
was first publicly honoured in that city by 
the erection of a temple near the Circus 
Maximus. At the same time a guild of 
merchants was established, the members; 
of which were known as mercUrtales. At. 
the yearly festival of the temple and tlie 
guild, May 15th, the merchants sacrilieed 
to the god and to bis mother, and. at the 
Porta Gctp>ena sprinkled themselves and 
their merchandise with hallowed water. 
With the spread of Roman commerce the 
worship of Mercury extended far into the 
West and Worth. 

Mergtrices. 8ee Het,er^, at end. 

Meriones. Son of Molus, a half-brother of 
Idomeneus of Crete, whom he accompanied 
to Troy. In Homer we read that he was 
there one of the bravest in the fight, and 
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Teucer specially distinguished in 
aroh'Ory, an art in which tlio Cretans had 
always excelled. According to a later 
legend, on his return from Troy his vessel 
was driven to Engyion in the north of 
Sicily, which was supposed to he a Cretan 
settlement. At G-iiossus in Crete his grave 
wms shown, and both he and Idomeneus, 
his friend and companion in battle, were 
honoured as heroes. 

Merohaiides. A rhetorician born in Spain 
and distinguished as a general, and also as 
a Latin poet, in the first half of the 5 th 
century after Christ. Besides a short hymn, 
De Christo, there are preserved fragments 
of five secular poems, the longest being 
part of a panegyric on the third consulate 
of Aetius (44b'), wdth a preface in prose. 
They prove him to be no unskilful imitator 
of Claudiau ; in language and metre he 
possesses an elegance rare in his time. 

Merope. (1) One of the Pleiads (q.v.), 
mother of Grlaucus by Smyphus. 

(2) Wife of Poly bus of Corinth (also called 
P&rtbcsa), foster-mother of OEdipiis 

M6s6medes. A Greek lyric poet of Crete, 
who lived about a.d. 130, and was a f reed- 
man of Hadrian. Three small poems of his 
have come down to us [Antholof/ia Grwea, 
xiv 63, xvi 323]. They are not unattrac- 
tive, and the one on Nemesis is of peculiar’ 
interest, as its musical composition is 
indicated according to the ancient notation 
[Bx’unck’s Analecta, iii 292; Bellermann, 
Ilymnen des Dionysius und Mesomedes, 
pp, 13, 26], 

Mestra. Daughter of Erysichthon {q.v.,2). 
She supported her famished father by em- 
ploying the power to change herself into 
any foiun she pleased, the gift of her lover 
Poseidon. She let herself be sold in various 
forms, and then always returned to hex- 
father [Ovid, Met. viii 738-884]. 

Meta. The upper column at the upper 
and lower end of the Eoman circus, 
round which the competitors usually had to 
drive seven times. {Op. Circus, Games of.) 

M§tageitnia, An Athenian festival in 
honour of Apollo {q.v.). 

Metal, Artistic Work in. Sec Toreutic 
Art. 

Me tauBs {Mesaulos) , See House ( Greek). 

Metioclie, See Menippe and Orion. 

Metis (i.e. ‘^Counsel”)* Daughter of 
Oceanus, first wife of Zeus, by whom she 
was devoui’ed, as he feared she would bear 
a son mightier than himself; whereupon 
Athene {q.n.) sprang from the head of the ' 
god. 


Metceci. The name given at Athens to 
aliens (other than slaves) resident in Attica. 
When the State wms most floiirishirig, 
they numbered as many as 10,000 aduU 
men. The favourable position of Athens 
for commerce and the rich opportunities 
for carrying on trade and for selling 
merchandise induced both Greeks and bar- 
barians to settle there. The Athenians be- 
sides had the reputation among the Greeks 
of being friendly towards foreigners. Eor 
the legal pi-otection granted them by the 
State, they paid a sum of twelve dt'cichnue 
[8s.J annually for each man, and half as 
much for each independent w-omaii; and 
they had to choose a patron {prostates) 
to conduct their dealings with the State 
in all public and private affairs, e.g. the 
bringing of an action. Whoever failed to 
do the one or the other was summoned 
before a lawcoui’t, and, if guilty, sold as a 
slave. They were prohibited fi-om marrj'-- 
iug citizens and from obtaining landed 
pi'operty ; but they could follow any trade 
they pleased, on payment of a certain tax. 
They also had to pay tlie extraordinaiy 
taxes for wax-, and w-ere obliged to go on 
military service either in the fleet or in the 
land-army ; they might be hoplites, but not 
knights. At festivals it was their duty to 
follow the processions, carrying sunshades, 
pitchers, and bowls or tx-ays (filled with 
honey or cakes). A decree of the people 
could, in return for special services, confer 
on them the zsotSleid, which placed them' 
on a level with the citizens with regard to 
“ litui-gies,” or public bui-dens, freed them 
from the necessity of having a patron or 
paying a tax for protection, and gave them 
the right of holding property in land and 
of ti’ansacting business with the people or 
the authorities without an intermediary ; 
but even this privileged class did not possess 
the active rights of a citizen. 

Meton. A Greek astronomer, of Athens, 
instituted in B.c. 432 the cycle of nineteen 
years called after him ; it was intended to 
reconcile the lunar and the solar year : 235 
lunar months of 29 or SO days (on an 
average 29|^) = 19 solar years of 865^% 
days. This cycle was not adopted at 
Athens till much later, probably in B.o. 330. 
{Cp. Calendar.) 

Metopes [Metopes, either the intervening 
openings/’ or (Vitruv. iv 2, 4) “ the spaces 
between the sockets ” (Gr. opai). In Doric 
architecture the spaces between the tri- 
glyphs (q.v,) in the frieze. Th ey wore origin- 
ally left open. Thus, Orestes manages to make 
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hifl wa;/ into tho Tanric temple of Artemis 
tiirough one of tliese openings (Eur., Ipli. T. 
113), Thej'- %vere afterwards filled with 
panels of wood, Tvhich were in course of 
time superseded by ])lain slabs of marble, as 
in the temples at Piestum, etc. These slabs 
were sometimes slightly ornamented with a 
round shield in low relief, as in the frieze 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. More 
frequently they were filled with figures in 
relief, as in those of Sellnus {see Sculp- 
ture, fig. 1), and of the These um and the 
Parthenon (g.n.). The term is also applied 
to similarly sculptured slabs not placed 
between the triglyphs, but on the wall of 
the ccZZa, as in the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. See Olympian Games, fig. 3,] 

Keti’iigyrti. The vagrant begging priests 
of Ehea (g.v.). 

MStretes. The largest liquid measure of 
the Greeks, a little less than nine gallons. 
Its chief subdivisions were the Gr. chous, 
(tV)? testes (yV)} cdtyle (ttt)? cpiWius 

Mezentius [or 3Iedientius\. King of Caere 
in Etruria; he aided Turnus of Ardea against 
iEneas, but was killed in battle by the latter 
or by his son Ascanius. 

Midas. An old Phrygian king, son of 
Gordias and Oybeie, in whose honour he is 
said to have founded a temple and instituted 
priests at Pessinus. When the drunken 
SllSnus had lost his way and strayed into 
Midas’ rose-gardens, the king brought him 
back to Dionysus. (According to another 
legend the Idng made him drunk by 
mingling wine with the spring Mdas, and 
so caught him, that he might prophesy 
to him.) Dionysus granted Midas the ful- 
filment of his wish,' that all ho touched 
might turn to gold. But his very food and 
drink were changed at his touch, so that 
he prayed the god to take away the fatal 
gift. At the god’s command he bathed in 
the Pactolus, which ever after became rich 
in gold. In the musical contest between 
Marsjms (or Pan) and Apollo, he decided for 
the former ; on which account the god gave 
him the ears of an a.ss. He concealed them 
beneath a high cap, so- that only his barber , 
knew about it. However, he could not 
keep the secret for any length of time, and 
at last shouted it into a hole that he had 
dug into the ground ; reeds grew from this 
hole, and whispered the secret to all the 
world. While this legend makes Midas him- 
self appear as one of the Sileni belonging to , 
the train of Dionysus (the ass being one of 
their atti’ibutes), the other points to him 
as the favourite of the divinity, whose fir#' 


priest he was deemed to be, and who 
showered riches upon him. 

Milanion (Gr. Aleildiuon). The faitliful 
lover of Atiilante {q.v.). 

Miliarium. Th6lloraaumiJcstoiiG,a stone 
column, such as were set up at intervals of 
1,000 {mille) jjassus = bfi00 Roman feet or. 
the military roads, partly during the last 
years of the Republic, and r-egulaidy since 
Augustus. They gave in numbers, usually 
preceded by M.P. (milia qmssuuin)^ the 
distance from the place from which tlie 
measurement was made, besides its name 
and that of the person who had constructed 
the I'oad or erected the milestone, and of 
the emperor in whose reign the road had 
been made. A great number of these mile- 
stones, in every part of the Roman empire, 
has been preserved, and also the base of the 
central column of gilt bronze {miliarium 
aurcum) erected by Augustus in the Eorum 
near the temple of Saturn ; it was regarded 
as the centre of the empire. {See Plan of 
Pora, under Forum.) 

Mills (Gr. myldi, Lat. molce) are men- 
tioned [twice] in Homer [Od. vii 104-, xx 
106]. The ordinary Greek tradition as- 
cribed their invention to Demeter. They 
consisted, as may be readily inferred from 
the specimens found in the bakers’ shops at 
Pompeii, of two principal parts : (1) a fixed 
and massive conical stone (Gr. myle, Lat. 
metd), resting on a base, and furnished at the 
top with a strong iron pivot (fig. 2) : and (2) 
a hollow double cone (Gr. anas, Lat. catillus) 
in the shape of an hourglass, which, at its 
narrowest part, was furnished with a thick 
plate of iron, with holes in the centre and 




(1) MILL, POM3-*En. 


(2) SECTION OP (i). 


at four other places (fig. 1). The pivot 
of the lower stone passed through the cen- 
tral hole of this plate, and the upper stone 
tmmed round it. Into the upper cone or 
funnel the corn was poured and gradually 
fell through the holes of the x^ato into the 
space between the outer surface of the cone 
and, the inner surface of its cap, where it 
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•vvas groiinrl and fell into a clianuel cut 
round the base of tlie cone. Two bars of 
wood fastened to the middle of the upper 
part Y/ere used for setting it in motion; 
this was done either with the hands, or by 
means of animals. 

Watermills were known in the 1st cen- 
tury B.G., but they were not commonly used 
till the 4th and 5th centuries after Christ. 
The public aqueducts supplied the required 
water. Ship-mills were invented by Beli- 
siirius when the Groths were besieging Rome 
in A.D. 536. The ancients had no wind- 
mills ; they are an invention of the Middle 
Ages. There seem to have been no regular 
millers up to the latest classical times"; the 
necessary amount of flour was either pre- 
pared in one’s own house by slaves, or ob- 
tained from the bakers, when there was 
■such a trade ; the bakers usually were at the 
same time millers. Armies on the march 
carried small handmills with them. 

Mime {MlmtitS) really denotes a farcical 
mimic, a buffoon, such as used to show 
themselves from the earliest times in Italy 
and Sicily on the public places at popular 
■entertainments, etc., and also served to 
while away the time during meals. It 
afterwards came to be applied to the far- 
cical imitation of persons- and scenes in 
•ordinary life. The mimes of the Syra- 
cusan SopTirOn were character-sketches in 
dialogue taken from the life of the people ; 
but these were at most meant to be re- 
cited, certainly not to be acted. 

In Italy, especially among the Latians 
and at Rome, the representation of such 
farcical scenes from low life on the stage 
was no doubt as old as the stage itself ; and 
■as great a scope was at all times given to 
improvisation in these as in the Atellcinai, 
from which the mimes mainly differed in 
not being confined to stock-characters {see 
AteIjLANA). At Rome the mime was for 
•a long time_ confined to fifth-rate theatres, 
bnt in B.G. 4'6 it appears to have ousted the 
AtcilmuB as an interlude and afterpiece on 
the more important stages, and received at 
the hands of Dedtmus LciMnus and PuhU- 
Ims Syrm a technical development on the 
lines of the existing kinds of drama. The 
native name for these national fai’ces was 
•plG^ntpes^ probably because the performers 
appeared plants pSdlbus, i.e. without the 
theatrical shoes used in tragedy and 
comedy. There were also no masks, the 
use of which would have of course ren- 
•desred impossible the play of the features, ■ 
which is such an imj)ortant means of inii- , 


tation. The costume woim was the cP/ntnn- 
cMhis, a kind of harlequin’s dicss, and clxe 
rlctntmn, a peculiar little cloak. (Jontriii'y 
to the custom in all other di’aniatic per- 
formances, the female parts were really 
taken by women, who, like all the actors 
in mimes, w'ere in very bad repute. Be- 
sides the chief actor, archtmtmus or arc/u- 
mima, who had to carry througdi the plot, 
there was always a second performer with 
a clean-shaven head, whose part is charac- 
terized by the names given him, jjarasUtis 
or stdpidus (fool). The mimes were acted 
on the front part of the stage, wliich was 
divided from the back part by a curtain 
(slpdrlutn). As they depicted the life of 
the lower classes, and as it was their chief 
aim to rouse the laughter of the spectators 
in every possible way, they were full of 
13lebeian expressions and turns, and a- 
iDounded in the most outrageous buffoonery’’ 
and obscenity ; cheating and adultery were 
the favoui'ite subjects. In particular the 
dances that occurred in the mimes were 
remarkable for the extravagance of tho 
grimaces and the disgusting nature of the 
gestures. Owing to the contiiuxally de- 
generating tastes of the Roman public, they 
and the pantomimes enjoyed the greatest 
popularity during the Empire,, especially 
as here, no less than in tho Atellanm^ a 
certain -freedom of speech was sometimes 
permitted ; and among dramatic representa- 
tions proper they occupied the -first place. 
Mimiambi. See Iambic Poetky. 

Mimnermus. Of Colophon; the creator 
of the erotic type of Grreek elegy, an older 
contemporary of Solon ; he flourished about 
B.c. 630-600. He gave his collection of love 
elegies the name of the beautiful flute- 
player Nanuo, who on account of his ad- 
vanced age would not return his love. 
There are only a few fragments of his 
poems left; their chief themes are the 
melancholy complaint of old age abandoned 
by love, the transitoriness of the life of 
man, and the exhortation to enjoy youth, 
the age of love. His language is simple 
and tender, and the ancients therefore 
called him the sweet singer [MgyastcidSs, 
in Solon’s lines to Mimnermus, Bergk’s 
FoStm Lyt'ici, Solon, fragm. 20]. 

Mina (Gr, mnd’ Lat. mind). ^An old 
Grreek weight, and a sum of coined money 
equal to it, the sixtieth part of a talent, 
■liite which it varied in value. The weight 
of -the mina ( = 100 drachmm) was 1^- 
-knd Hie intrinsic value of the Attic mina of 
bilvtr was , 6s. 8d. {Op, Coinage.) 
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Minerva, Tlio Italian goddess of intelli- 
gence, meditation, and inventiveness, queen 
of all accomplishments and arts, especially 
of spinning and weaving, as practised by 
women. She was also the patron-goddess 
ol fullers, dyers, cobblers, carpenters, .musi- 
cians, sculptors, painters, ph 5 ^sicians, actors, 
poets, schoolmasters, a.nd especially of 
schoolchildren. Her oldest and most im- 
portant sanctuaries were at Rome on the 
hills of the town; on the Capitol, where 
she occupied the chamber on the right in 
the great temple common to her with 
Jupiter and Juno; on the Aventine, where 
the official meeting place of poets and 
actors was situated, and. on the Cselian. 
Her chief festival was the Quinquutrus 
{q.v,). In the course of time the Greek 
conception gained more ground; Minerva 
was identified with Pallas Athene. This 
certainly happened with regard to Athene 
considered as the bestower of victory and 
booty, when Pompey erected a temple to her 
from the booty won in his Eastern cam- 
aigns. And Augustus must have regarded 
er as Athene the Counsellor when he added 
to his Curia Itdia a vestibule dedicated to 
Minerva. The Roman Minerva was repre- 
sented in art in the same manner as the 
Greels goddess. {See Athene.) 

Minerval. The school fee among the 
Romans. {See Quinquatrus.) 

Minos, A mythical king of Crete, the 
centre of the oldest legends of that island. 
He is the son of Zeus and of Eurdpa ; in 
Homer, brother of Rhadamanthys, father of 
Deucalion and. Aiuadne, and grandfather of 
Idomeneus. Residing at Gnossus as the 
familiar friend of Zeus,” he had a “ nine- 
yearly” rule over the flourishing island 
[Od. xix 179], an expression which later 
generations explained as signifying periods 
of nine years ; at the end of which he went 
into a cave sacred to Zeus, in order to hold 
converse with his father, and to receive 
the laws for his island. Just as he was 
thought to be the framer of the famous 
older Cretan constitution, so he was also 
considered a founder of the naval supre- 
macy of Crete before the times of Troy; 
Plesiod calls him the “mightiest king of 
all mortals,” who rules with the sceptre of 
Zeus over most of the neighbouidng peoples. 
Later legend gives him another brother, 
SarpedOn, and a number of children (among 
others Androgeos, Glaucus, Catreus, and.' 
Phsedra) by his wife PasiphSe, a daughter- 
of Helios and PerseTs. When after the 
death of Asterion, the husband of Enropa,- 


he has driven away his brothers in conse- 
quence of a quarrel, ho seizes the kingship 
of Crete, in which he is supported by 
Poseidon, who, on his prayer tliat he should 
send him a hull for sacrilico. causes a won- 
dorfully beautiful snow-white bull to rise 
from the sea. But as he, desiring to keep it 
for his own herd, sacrifices anotiier, the gnd 
to punish him inspires .his wife Pasi'phae 
{q,v.) with love for the bull, Homer [Od. 
xi 322] calls Minos the “ meditator of 
evil ” ; in later times he was represented 
as a hard-hearted and cruel tyrant, especi- 
ally on the Attic stage, because of the part 
he played in Attic legends. On account 
of the murder of his son Androgeos {q.v.} 
at Athens, he undertook an expedition of 
revenge against Attica, captured Megara 
{see Nisds), and compelled the Athenians 
to send him once in every nine years seven 
boys and seven girls to Crete, to be devoured 
by the Minotaur {q.v . ; see also Theseus). 
Tradition made him die in Sicily, whither 
he had pursued DEedalus {q.v.) on his flight,, 
and where king Cocalus or his daughters 
stifled him in a hot bath. His Cretan 
followers interred him near Agrigentnm, 
where his grave was shown. In Homer 
[Od. xi 568] Odysseus sees him in Hades 
with a golden sceptre in his hand, judging 
the shades ; he does not appear in the 
legends as judge of the dead by the side 
of JDacus and Rliadarnauthys till later 
[Plato, Apol. 41 a, Qorg. 523 c]. 

Minotaurus (i.e. Bull of Minos). Son of 
Pasiphae {q.v.) and a hull ; a monster with 
the head of a bull and the body of a man. 
Minos concealed it in the labjminth, built, 
near Gnossus by Daedalus, and gave him 
as food the criminals, and the youths and 
maidens sent from Athens as a tribute, till 
Theseus by the help of Ariadne penetrated 
into the lab^a-inth and killed the Minotaur. 
It has been pointed out that he is the same 
as the Phoenician Baal Moloch^ also repre- 
sented with a bull’s head and supplied with 
human sacrifices. This worship was put a 
stop to by Greek civilization, which may 
be considered with all the more reason to 
be represented by Theseus, as in olden 
days the Attic coast was perhaps actually 
occupied from time to time bj’' Cretan or 
. Phoenician settlors, who sent human sacri- 
fi.ces to Crete as their religious centre. 

Minficins Felix {Qziintus). The first Latin 
Christian author, a man of excellent educa- 
tion, and a distinguished lawyer at Rome. 
After becoming a Christian at an advanced 
I age, he wrote in the second half of the- 



(4) BACK OF ETIiUStJAN MIItROH. 

(Berlin M'usemn.) 

vjitli hay tree and Satyr on left; Semcle and Dionysus 
on riyht ; with bonier of wy-leaves. 

hand-mirrors, there were also in the time 
of the emperors mirrors as high as a man 
[Seneca, M Q. i 17 ; cp. Quintilian xi 3y 
§ 68], which were either permanently fixed 
in the wall or [as in Yitruv. ix 8 § 2] let 
up and down like a sash, 

[Greek mirrors were unknown to archseo- 
logists until 1867, when the first specimen 
was discovered at Corinth. In design 
they are even more beautiful than those 
of Etruria. They are of two kinds: (a) 
Like the Etruscan mirrors, they are gene- 
rally round, consisting of a single disc with 
a polished convex front, to reflect the face, 
and a concave back, ornamented with figures 
traced with the engraver's burin. This 
variety had a handle in the form of a 
statuette resting on a pedestal, (b) Another 
variety, especially frequent in Greece, con- 
sists of two metallic discs, one inclosed 
within the other, and sometimes held 
together by a hinge. The cover was 
externally ornamented with figures in lo-w 
relief, and was internally polished and 
silvered to reflect the face. The second 
disc, forming the body of the case, was 
decorated internally with figures engraved 
with a sharp point. See Collignon's Greek 
Archaeology^ fig. 136, Lenkas and Vorm- 
thos personified, on an engraved mirror; 
and fig. 137, a fine relief of Ganymede and 
the eagle. In the British Museum _W6, 
-have a mirror from Corinth, representing 
Pan jplaying at the game of '‘Eive Stones ” 


(i, 2, S') POMPEIAN MIRnOBS. 

(Ovcrbeck’s Powipeu, ]>. 404, 1873.) 

they were also made of massive silver. 
They were often provided with a decorated 
handle and ornamented on the back with 
engravings, mostly of mythological objects 
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2nd century a dialogue entitled Octavius^ 
in wliich he aims at refuting the objections 
raised against Christianity. The work is 
marked by purity of diction and by acute- 
ness and precision of argument. 

Min^ades. TJie daughters of Mm5’’as, 
the rich king of Orchomenus and mythical 
ancestral hero of the race of the Minym ; 
their names were AlcMhue (AlcithSe), 
Leucippe, and Arsippe. When the worship 
of Dionysus was introduced into Boeotia, 
and all the other women wandered in frenzy 
over the mountains in honotir of the god, 
they alone remained at home, and profaned 
the festival by working at their looms, in 
spite of the warning of the god, who had 
appeared to them in the shape of a maiden. 
It was not till he had assumed the shapes 
of a bull, a lion, and a panther, had made 
milk and wine flow from the yarnbeams, 
and had changed their weft into grapes 
and vine-leaves, that they were terrifled 
and drew lots who should offer a sacrifice 
to the god ; and Leucippe, on whom the lot 
fell, tore her own son Hippasus to pieces in 
her Bacchic fury. They then raged about 
on the mountains till they wei’e transformed 
into bats. Y^ith this legend was connected 
the custom, that at the annual festival 
of Dionysus the priest of the god was 
allowed to pursue the women of the Minyan 
race with a drawn sword and kill them. 
[jElian, V. H. iii 42 ; Plutarch, Quaest. 
Gr. 38; Ovid, Met. iv 1-40, 390-415.] 

Mirrors. For mirrors the ancients used 
round or oval, also square, plates of melted 
and polished metal, generally of copper, 
mixed with tin, zinc, and other materials, 
often silvered and gilded. In later times 


{see cats). The Etruscan miiTors are in 
this respect remarkably fine [the finefit of 
all is represented in flg. 4J, Besides these 
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**■' THE SACUIPlOE OF MI.THSA8. 

(Paris, Louvre.) 

lionesta or lionouraliio dismissal, carried nesses and inscribed on a bronze diptycMn 
■with it, -under the Empire, the maintenance {q.v,). Sixty-two such military diplomas 
of the dismissed soldier. At first a fixed have been preserved completely or in part, 
•sum of money was given him, afterwards Mthras. The Persian god of created 
•a parcel of land in Italy or the provinces Hght and of all earthly -wisdom. In the 
was assigned ; he also received the rights course of time he became identified with 
‘Of citizenshi]?, if he did not already possess the sun-god, who conquers all demons of 
them, and the privilege of contracting: a darkness. In the time after Alexander 


with a Nymph attended by Eros (Bronze 
Room, table-case I)).] 

Missio. The Roman term for the dis- 
missal of soldiers from service, whether on 
account of ilhiess (minsio causdrta) or of 
some dishonourable offence ('mmeo igndmt- 
nwsa), or at thn expiration of their period 
of service. The last-mentioned, missio 


legal marriage. The imperial decree which 
contained a list of those dismissed, arranged 
according to the subdivisions of the army 
and with the privileges granted, was posted 
on a public building on tlie Capitol or 
the Forum, and each one of those specified 
received an extract from this document, 
made out in the presence of seven wit- 



MITRA M(ERJI. 



tlie Great, ills worship, mixed with various 
caistoms peculiar to Western. Asia, was 
extended over all the Oriental kingdoms. 
In the first half of the 1st century b.c. 
it is said to have been introduced into 
the Roman provinces in the West by the 
Oilician pii'ates who were at that time 
maste.ra of the Mediterranean, There are 
traces of his worship at Rome under 
Tiberius : and in the beginning of the 2nd 
century after Christ, under the Autonines, 
it became common throughout the whole 
Roman empire, and was kept up till the 
end of the 4tb. century. Mithras was a 
special favourite of the Roman armies. 
Being born from the rocks, he was wor- 
shipped in natural or artificial caves, such 
as have been found in 
every part of the Roman 
empire. He is represented 
as a young man in oriental 
dress and as an invincible 
hero, stabbing a bull with 
his dagger or standing on ti 

a bull he has thrown down. ' 

[Fine specimens of this /nMlTi W 

group may he seen in the 
Louvre and in the British 
Museum and elsewhere (see V 

cut).] The cave itself was /k 

explained by the ancients 
to signify the world, into 
which the human soul 
must descend, that it may /( I 

be purified by many trials 
before leaving it. Befox’e \ 
any one was initiated in . / } 

the m 5 -steries of Mithras, ^ 

it was necessaiy for the 
person to undergo a series (Homan relief, in £ 
of (it is said eighty) trials 
of increasing difficulty ; and an undaunted, 
iiusubdued spirit had to be maintained in 
tire and water, hunger and thirst, scourging, 
and solitude, and tho aspirant was thus 
prepared for the initiation. It consisted 
of seven degrees, that of the ravens, the 
secret, the ^htei-s, the lions or she-lions 
(for women were also received), the Per- 
sians, the sun-runners, and the fathers. 
Various Christian rites seem also to have 
been introduced into the mysteries of 
Mithras. Epithets like Lord and Creator 
of all things,” ‘‘Father and source of all 
life,” enable ns to recognise Mithras as one 
of the pantheistic divinities of . declining 
heathendom. 

Mitra. A kercliief which women wore 
round the head. See Hair. ' ■ . 
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Tliemi's and sisters of the Horsa, -who give 
good and bad fortunes to mortals at tlieir 
birth; their names are ClOthO (the Spinner), 
who spins the thread of life, Ldchests 
(Disposer of Lots), who determines its 
length, and Atro^xjs (Inevitable), who cuts 
it off. As exerting power at the time of 
birth they are connected with Ilithyia, 
the goddess of birth, who was supposed to 
stand beside them, and was invoked to- 
gether with them, these and the Kercs 
being the powers that decided when life 
slrouid end. As at birth they determine 
men’s destinies in. life, they are also able to 
predict them. While on the one hand they 
ai’e regarded as the impartial representa- 
tives of the government of the world, thej' 
are on the other hand sometimes conceived 
as cruel and jealous, because they remorse- 
lessly thwart the plans and desires of men. 
In art they appear as maidens of grave 
aspect. Clotho is usually represented with a 
spindle ; Laches^is with a scroll, or a globe ; 
and Atropos with a pair of scales or shears, 
or else drawing a lot (as in the cut). The 
Romans identified the Moirai with their 
native goddesses of fate, the Parccc. These 
were also called Fata, and. were invoked, at 
the end of the first week of an infant’s life, 
as Fata Scrihimda^ the goddesses that wrote 
down men’s destiny in life. 

HcBiis (jEUus). Knowm as the Attieist. 
A Greek grammarian of the 2nd centuiy 
after Christ. He was the author of an Attic. 
Lexicon, a list, in alphabetical order, of a 
number of expressions and forms used by 
Attic writers, with the parallel expressions 
used in his own time, 

MSliSnidse, Eurytus and GteStus, the 
sons of Actor (whence they were also 
called AciorMoi) or else of Poseidon and 
Molione. [Homer, FI. xi 750, calls them 
by the dual and double name AciGmOne 
MGllone.] As boys they fought against 
Nestor and the men of When they 

.-■had grown up, they beat the armj' of 
Heracles that threatened their uncle 
Augeas, but were killed by the former near 
Olooua? in Argolis. In Homer their sons 
Thalpius and Antimachus are the chieftains 
of the Epeians before Troy. A later 
legend describes them as having only one 
body [Athenaeus, ii p. 58]. 

Momns. In Greek mythology the evil 
spirit of blame and mockery, according to 
Hesiod {Theog. 214.-] the son of Night. [Ac- 
cording to Lucian, Ilermotimus 20, he found 
fault with the man forined bj'' Hephaestus 
for not having little doors in his breast, so 


as to allow of his secret thoughts being seen. 
In Philostratus {Fj). 21 = 87) the only faults 
he finds in Aphrodite are that she is too 
talkative and that her sandal makes too 
[ much noise.] 

Moneta. See Juno (end of article). 

Money-changers. See Banks and Baku- 

ING. 

Monoptfiros. An epithet descriptive of 
a round temple with its columns arranged 
in a circle and supporting a cupola. See 
Tkmple (end of article). 

Months. See Calendae. 

Moon, Goddess of. Among the Greeks, 
see Selene ; among the Romans, sec Luna. 

Mopsus. The name of tv/o Greek seers, 
(1) One of the LapithiB of CEchalia in Thes- 
saly, son of Ampyx and the Nymph Chloris. 
He took part in the Calydonian Hunt and 
in the fight of the Lapitbm and the Centaurs 
(see PiKiTHOUs), and afterwards accom- 
panied the Argonauts as seer, and died of 
the bite of a snake in Libya., where be was 
worshipped as a hero, and had an oracle, 

(2) Son of the Cretan seer E,hricius and of 
Manto (q.v.), and founder, with Amphilochus, 
son of Amphiaraus, of the celebrated oracle 
(q.v,) at Mallfis in Cilicia. Mopsus and 
Amphilochus killed each other in a combat 
for the possession of the sanctuary. 

M6ra. One of the six principal divisions 
of the army at Sparta, which included all 
Spartans and Perimei that were obliged to 
serve. It was under the command of a 
polemarch, and consisted of four IGcM, eight 
pentecostfjes, and sixteen Gnomoties, which 
were under as many lochdgi, pentecosteres, 
and SnOmotarchL These divisions were 
never seat on a campaign in. their full 
strength, btit only the men of particular 
years, specified in each case. The pole- 
mai'ch always took the command of the 
first levy. 

Morpheus. The Greek god of dreams. 
(See Dream.s.) 

Morsimiis. A tragic poet (see Philogles). 

[Mosaics. The term mosaic is usually 
derived from a post-classical word musivwm 
(Gr. mouseidn?), occurring in Spartiauus, 
Life of Fescenninus 6, pictum de musivo, 
and Augustine, De Civitate Dei xvi 8, 
hominnm genera musiw picta. It is the 
art of arranging small cubes or tesserm of 
marble, coloured stone, terra cotta, glass, or 
some other artificial substance, so as to pro- 
duce an ornamental pattern or picture, and 
to provide a durable form of decoration for 
walls .and pavements. The only mosaic 
hitherto found in Greece Proper is that dis- 
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covered in 1S29, in the floor of the east 
portico of the temple of Zeus, at Olympia, 
possibly little later than the first half of 
the 4th century n.c. It is formed of rouj^h 
round pebbles of various colours from the 
bed of the Aipheus, and it represents Tritons 
of .a:rrieeful design surrounded by a tasteful 
border of palmettes and meandering lines 
(sec Baumeister’s Denkmdler, fig. 998). 

Tlie earliest mosaics mentioned in litera- 
ture are those made for the ship of Hieron 
II, about the middle of the 3rd century, 
with scenes from the Iliad, which took 300 
skilled workmen a whole year to execute 
(AthoniBus, 206 d). To the same age 


themselves on the rim of the bowl. Tlje 
best known copy of this is that calle.d The 
Capitoline Doves (fig. 1), found at Hadrian’s 
Villa near Tivoli. It is entirely composed 
of cubes of marble, without any admixture 
of coloured glass. 

The art of reproducing paintings in 
mosaic probably originated in Egypt, and 
thence found its way to Italy. The largest 
mosaic picture of Koman workmanship is 
that executed for the Temple of Fortune at 
Preeneste, restored by Sulla (Pliny, xxxvi 
189). This was discovered in 1640, and is 
generally snppo.sed to represent a popular 
fete on the occasion of an inundation of 


) * a-HE CAPITOLINE DOVES. 
(Romo, Capitoline Mxtsoum.) 


belongs the only artist in mosaic whose 
name is recorded in literature, Sosus of 
Pergamon, famous as the inventor of a kind 
of mosaic called the dsdruton (the “un- 
swept” floor), in which the floor of a room 
is inlaid with representations of fruits, 
fishes, and fragments of food that have 
fallen from the table (Pliny, xxxvi 184; 
Gp. Statius, 8Uv(b i 3, 36). Mosaics of 
this type have been found not only at 
Pom.peii, but also at Aquilela and in Algiers. 
Acccording to Pliny, the original design “by 
Sosus included a remarkable representation 
of a dove drinking and casting the shadow 
of its head on the water beneath, while 
several other doves were to be seen sunning 


the Nile. It probably belongs to the time 
of Hadrian. 

Among the mosaics of Pompeii the most 
famous is that identified as the Battle of 
Issus, possibly a copy of the painting of the 
same subject b}'’ a female artist, Helena, 
“ daughter of Timon the Egyptian,” which 
was placed in the temple of Peace in the 
time of Vespasian (Photius, BiU., p. 482). 
It represents the critical moment when 
Alexander is charging, bare-headed, in the 
thick of the fray, and has just transfixed 
wihh his lance one of the leaders of the 
Persians: while Dhrius, with his lofty tiara 
and red cniamys, is extending his right hand 
‘ in’ an attitude of alarm and despair (figs. 2 
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and 3), In tlie mosaic itself the lower 
border represents a river, apparently the 
Kile, with a crocodile, hippopotamus, ich- 
neumon, ibis, etc., thus conlirming the con- 
jecture o,s to the Egyptian origin of the 
design. 

Mosaics bearing the artist’s name are 
seldom found. The two finest of this class 
are those from Pompeii inscribed with the 
name of Dioscorldes of Samos. One of 
these represents four masked figures play- 
ing on various instruments. The work is 
composed of very small pieces of glass, of 
the most beantiful colours and in various 
shades (cut in Dyer’s Pompeii^ p. 276). 
Another of similar construction portrays a 
rehearsal for a satyric drama. The ground 
is black, the drapery mainly white, but the 
robe of the flute-player is bordered with 
purple, the lips are a bright red, and the 
flutes and oinaments coloured like gold. 
{See Drama, flg. 2.) The finest mosaic of 
the early part of the 2nd century a.d. is 
the highly pictorial centaur-mosaic now at 
Berlin, found at the Villa of Hadrian {see 
Baumeister’s Denk7nalev, flg. 941), The 
most celebrated works of a later date in- 
clude that in the Thei'mce. of Caracalla, with 
numerous gladiatorial figures of colossal 
size and ungraceful drawing {ib. fig, 174); 
and that of the Roman villa at Nennig, 
near Treves. The dimensions of the latter 
are 50 feet bj'- 33, and the design incliides 
several groups of figures inclosed in a 
square or hexagonal framework of tesse- 
lated marble {ib. figs. 1001-2343). Among 
the mosaics in the British Museum are an 
Amphitrite and Tritons, with Dionysus, 
Meleager, and Atalanta, all from Halicar- 
nassus, and of Roman times, since figures of 
Dido and iEneas wei'e found in the same 
villa (Newton’s Travels and Discoveries, 
ii 76). As mosaics still in situ in England 
may be mentioned those at Woodchester, 
Bignor, and Brading.^ In the ” Gallery of 
the Architectural Court” of the South Ken- 
sington Museum are exhibited 100 coloured 
plates, with copies of mosaics, collected by 
Dr. R. Wollaston, including a Greek mosaic 
of IpMgema at Aulis, found in the Crimea, 
and the above-mentioned mosaic of Prmneste 
(no. 167). 

Mosaic pavements are known by different 
names descriptive of certain vaideties of 
structure. ^(1)^ A pdvime^ituni secMle ,is 
composed of thin plates of coloured marble ' 
of various sizes, cut (secta) into slices- "of 

^ Op. .Morgan’s Eoinano-SriUsh Momie 'Pm^- ] 
ments, 1886. 



regular form and arranged in an ornn mental 
geometrical pattern including triangles, 
hexagons, etc. (Vitruvius, vii 1, 3, 4; Sue- 
tonius, Ccesar, 46 at end), (2) The epitiiet 
fessclldtum describes a pavement of the 
same general kind, but made up of regular 
square dies {tesserce, fesselhr, tcsserfiUe), 
forming rectangular designs iib.). (3) Ver- 
onicMldtum is applied to a design formed of 
small pieces of marble in various colours, 
ai’ranged so as to imitate the object repre- 
sented with a high degree of pictorial 
effect. The dies are of different shapes, 
so as to allow of their following the wavy 
Contours of the outline of the object. The 
name is derived from the fact that the gene- 
ral effect of such an arrangement resembles 
the contortions of a cluster of worms 
{ve^^mes). {Op. Pliny, xxxv 2; Interraso 
mav^nore vcrmiculatisque ad effigies 
Ci'iistis ; and Lucilius, quoted in Cicero’s 
Orator, 149 : Q/itam lepide lexeis co^npostce 
ut tessci'ulce omnes — arte pavi-meiito atque 
e^nblemate vcrmiculato.) (4) The term lUho- 
str'otmn (Varro, B. R., iii 2 § 4; 1 § 10; 
Pliny, xxxvi 1S9) was probably applied to 
a pavement made of small pieces of stone 
or marble of natural colours, and distin- 
guished from those of coloured glass or 
some other artificial composition. Mosaics 
of glass were used to decorate ceilings 
(Pliny, I.C.). 

The gilt tesserce used in Christian 
mosaics for the background of the pictures 
were formed by applying to a cube of 
earthenware two thin plates of glass with a 
film of gold-leaf between them, and vitri- 
fying the whole in a furnace. It was this 
discovery that led to the extensive applica- 
tion of mosaic for the decoration of the walls, 
and more particularly the apses, of Christian 
churches. At Rome, wo have mosaics of the 
4th century in the churches of S. Constantia 
and S. Maria Maggiore. At Ravenna, those 
of the lower parti of the Orthodox Baptistery 
belong to 430 a,d. ; those in the Mausoleum 
of Galla Placidiato 440; those in the domes 
of the Orthodox and Arian Baptisteries to 
about 553 ; those of San Vitale to 547 ; of 
S. Apoliinare Nuovo to 549, and of the 
archiepiscopal palace to about the same 
date ; and, lastly, those of S. Apoliinare in 
Classe to about 671-677. At Milan, the 
mosaics of S. Lorenzo and S. Ambrogio be- 
long to the 5th century ; those of S. Pareuzo 
in fetria to the 6th; those of S. Sophia at 
Constantinople were executed in the time 
,of Justinian (627-565). At Romo, tho,se of 
0S. Oosmas and Damian are ascribed to 
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626-530 ; of S. Lorenzo Outside the Walls 
to 577-590; of S. Agnose to 625-638; of 
tfiie oratory of S, Venaiitius, the clmrches of 
S. Ppxpcles, S. Cecilia in Trastovere, and S. 
Maria Mavicella, to the 7th century. After 
die 9th century the art of working in mosaic 
ceased for awhile in Eome and in Italy in 
general, to be revived at a later date in 
the church of S. Cyprian at Murano (1109) 
and the basilica of St. Mark's at Venice 
(in and after the 11th century), and after- 
wards at Rome itself. In Sicily, the mosaics 
of the Cajjpella Palatina in the royal palace 
at Palermo were finished in 1143, while 
those of the cathedral at Moureale were 
begun in. 1172. 

Authorities. Marquardt, Das Privatlehen 
der Bo7iie-7\ 625-632; Bliimner’s Techno- 
logies iii 323-343 ; Von Rohden on Mosaik 
in Baumeister’s Denkmdler / Gerspach, La 
Mosaique.] [J. E. S.] 

Moschus. A Gi’eek bucolic poet, who 
lived in Syracuse about b.c. 150. Four 
longer and four shorter poems have been 
handed down as his ; they show the greatest 
elegance of expression without the truth 
to nature and the dramatic power of his 
model Theocritus. 

MothacSs. See Helots. 

Hiicius ScaevSla (Quintus) was born of a 
family in which the pontificate and great 
legal learning had been handed down from 
father to son. He was a friend of the 
orator Crassus and his colleague in almost 
all offices, was made consul in B.c. 95, and 
murdered by the Marians in 85. A man 
of great integrity and wide culture, he 
combined a profound knowledge of the 
law with remarkable eloqixence. He ren- 
dered great service by being the first to re- 
duce the legal materials accumulated in the 
course of time to a consistent and classi- 
fied sj^stem. This he did in his lost work, 
De ImA OtvdJ, in eighteen volumes ; it 
formed the basis for a methodical treat- 
ment of law. Among his pupils were Cicero 
and the lawyer SulpTcius Rufus (q.v.). 

llnlclher. Epithet of Vulcan 

Mulletis. See Calceus. 

Multa [wrongly spelt mulcta]. The 
Roman teim for a fine, inflicted either by a 
magistrate for disobedience or insubordina- 
tion, or at the motion of an official by the de- 
cision of the people at the cSmitid ti'lblltas 
or prescribed in laws, wills, etc,, in case 
SQiij one contravened them. It originally 
consisted in cattle, sheep, or oxen; then, 
after B.C. 430, the Less luLia Pdpirta per-, 
mitted the payment in money according to 
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a fixed scale (a sheep = 10 asses, an os = 100 
asses). The lowest amount of the multa in- 
flicted by a magistrate in virtue of his office 
was a sheep; when acts of disobedience wore 
repeated, the fine could be raised to 30 oxen 
(suprema multa). Against heavier penalti es, 
such, in particular, as were imposed by the 
tribunes of the people on account of political 
crime.s, e.g. when a general had waged wmi' 
unskilfully or had exceeded the limits of 
his power, an appeal to the comttiu fribuid 
was granted, and they v/ere decided by that 
body in the regular legal manner. The 
fines imposed by the people 'were always, 
and those imposed by the magistrates usu- 
ally, set apart for sacred purposes ; othe.r- 
wise they fell to the mrarium, as was the 
rule under the Empire. This also received 
a part of the penalties fixed by law's, the 
other was given to the plaintiff. Fines for 
contravention of the clauses of a wall were 
either paid to the funds of a temple or 
to the community to which the testator 
belonged, and at Rome to the cerarium. 

Mummius. A Latin writer of Atelldnce 
(see Atellana), after 90 b.c. 

M'o.nicipium, Originally the Roman term 
for a town the inhabitants of which, called 
muntctpes, only possessed part of the rights 
of Roman citizenship, vis. the private rights 
of commercmm and cooiubimn, while they 
were excluded from the political rights, 
the ius sufrdgii and the ius hond'rum, the 
right to elect and to be elected to office. 
As Roman citizens, they did not serve 
(like the allies) in cohorts under a prefect, 
but in the legions under tribunes ; they were, 
however, assigned to legions distinct from 
the others, since they were not inscribed on 
the lists of the Roman tr.ihes, and therefore 
could not be levied in accordance wdth 
those lists. After the dissolution of the 
Latin League in B.C, 338, the allied towais 
were put into the position of municipia. 

At first there were two classes of muni- 
cipia, according as they retained an inde- 
pendent communal constitution or not. The 
second class, which had no senate, magis- 
trates, or popular assembly of its own, and 
was governed directly by Rome, consisted 
of the prcefectp'ce (q.v,). As the mitnicipia 
gradually obtained the full rights of citizen- 
ship, their nature changed ; all persons 
.were now called mtmicipes, wffio did not 
belong to the town of Rome by birth, Imt 
were full Roman citizens, and hence bo- 
Jonged to a Roman tribe, -w'ere registered at 
Rome,, could elect and be elected to office, 
and served, in the Roman legions. 
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Tlie Lex Ifdia of b.G. 90 mado all the 
towns of Italy municipia with, full civic 
vigiits, and every Italian country-town was 
now called ti, Roman mtintcipium. Gradu- 
ally the towns in the provinces received 
innnidpal rights, till finally Garacalla made 
ail towns of the empire municipia. Ori- 
gimally one class of municipia had retained 
their own laws and their own constitution ; 
this arrangement underwent a change when 
they were received into the Roman citizen- 
ship, inasmuch as the Roman law then 
became binding xtpon them, and a regularly 
oi’ganizecl administration on the Roman 
model was introduced. The citizens were 
divided into curite, and at their comitia. 
CMriata passed all kinds of decrees, and 
chose officers; most of these rights, how- 
ever, passed into the hands of the local 
senate towards the end of the 1st century. 
This senate usually consisted of 100 life- 
members, called dScundnes, and in every 
fifth year the vacancies were filled up from 
those wdro had held office or were qualified 
b}'' their pi’operty. The highest officials 
were the dilo vtri, who were judges and 
presided at the assemblies of the people, 
especially at elections, and in the senate; 
the two quinquenndlPs^ chosen for a year, 
once in five yeai’s, and corresponding to 
the -Roman censors ; and qiuestores and 
CBcUUs, officials with similar duties to the 
Roman officials of the same name. (See 
MaCtIstkatus.) Besides the decurio7ies, 
whoso position became hereditary at the 
end of the Empire, there were, under the 
heathen emjDerors, a second privileged class, 
known as Augtisfdles, chosen by decree of 
the local senate and next to that body in 
rank. They made up a collegium^ which 
was originally dedicated to the wenship of 
the Julian family, and in later times seems 
to have also extended its functions to the 
worship of the other emperors. The de- 
cline of the municipal system, the pros- 
perity of which had. depended on the liberty 
and independence of the adinini.stration, 
set in at the end of the 2nd century after 
Christ, when the emperors began to transfer 
to the mumcipia the burdens of the State, 
and the decuriones gradually became mere 
imperial officials, who were more especially 
responsible for the collection of the tribute 
imposed. 

Mural Crown. Sec Corona. 

Murcia. Sec Yenus. 

Murrina (vasa). A name given by the 
Romans to vessels made of an- oriental 
mineral called which only occurred 


in small plates, opaque, of cLi]] lustre and 
changing colours, raid voiy brittle, Tlie- 
first vessels of this kind were brought to 
Rome by Ponipej' in u.c. Gl, among tlio 
spoils of king Mithridntes [Pliii3’', Ab li., 
xxxvii 18]. In Rome enormous prices were 
paid for them on account of tlieir materia. i., 
which is unknown to ns, but is held by 
mail}’" to have been a rare kind oifluor spar 
[while others identify it with porcelain]. 
Thu.s Nero paid for his cup with a handle, 
madeof ?>i ?t}*m-,the sum of a million sesterces, 
about £10,000 [id. § 20]. Murra, as vv'ell 
as every variety of precioxis stone, was imi- 
tated in glass, 

Musseus. (1) A mjdliical singer, seer, , 
and priest, who occurs especially in Attic 
legends. He is said to have lived in pre- 
Homeric times, and to have been the son 
of Selene and Orpheus or Linns or Enmol- 
pus. Numerous oracular sayings, hjunns, 
and chants of dedication and purification . 
were ascribed to him, which had been 
collected, and also interpolated, by Ono- ■ 
macrltus, in the time of the Pisistratid®. 
His tomb was shown at Athens on the 
Museum Hill, south-west of the Acropolis 
[Pausanias i 25 § 8], 

(2) A grammarian and Greek poet, who 
in the beginning of the 6th century after 
Christ wi'ote a short epic of love, entitled 
Hero and Leander, which shows intense 
warmth of feeling, and has touches that are 
almost modern. 

Musagetes, i.e, leader of the Muses. 
A title of (Apollo) the god of poets. (Sec 
Apollo and Muses.) 

Museion (Lat. MUseimi). Originally a 
temple of the Muses, then a place dedicated 
to the works of the Muses. In this sense 
the most remarkable and most important 
museum of antiquity was that established 
at Alexandria by Ptolemy Philadclphus in 
the first half of the 3rd century P..C. This 
institution contributed very Largely towards 
the preservation and extension of Greek 
literature and learning. It was a spacious 
and magnificent edifice, supplied wi th eveiw- 
thing requisite for its purpose, such as an 
observatory, a library, etc.; it lay nofir the 
royal palace and communicated immediately 
with the temple of the Muses. Noted men 
of erudition were there supported at the 
cost of the State, to enable them to devote 
themselves to their learned stxidios without 
'interruption. They were under the snper- 
, vision of principals choson from their own 
. bo4y, while the priest of the Muses was. 
at their head. Under the Roman emperors, 
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■ vvlxen Egyp-c had become a province of the 
crnijire, it still continued, as an imperial 
institute and the centre of all learning, 
especially in mathematics and astronomy 
[Strabo, p. 704]. Garacalla confiscated the 
pensions of the learned men attached to it, 
and tlie institution itself was completely 
• destroyed dru'ing the civil wars ' under 
Aui'elian in the Srd century. 

Muses. In Greek mythology originally the 
iN’ymphs of in.spiring springs, then goddesses 
-of song in general, afterwards the repre- 
sentatives of the various kinds of poetry, 
arts, and sciexices. In Homer, who now 
■■ speaks of one, and now of many Muses, but 


(she that extols), the Mu.s 0 of history ; with 
a scroll. (3) Euterph; (she that gladdens), 
the Muse of lyric song ; with the cloublc3 
flute. (4) Thalia (she that ilonrislics), iho 
Muse of comedy and bucolic poetry; with 
the comic mask, the ivy wreath, and tho 
shepherd’s staff. (5) ' Meli’omene (she 
that sings), the Muse of tragedy / with 
tragic mask, ivy wreath, and occasionally 
with attributes of individual heroes, c.y. 
the club, the sword. (6) Terpsichore (she 
that rejoices in tho dance), the Muse of 
dancing ; with the lyre. (7) Erato (the 
lovely one), the Muse of erotic poetry ; 
with a smaller lyre. (8) Polymhia or 
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worsliip. At botli these places wei-e their 
oldest sanctuai'ies. According to the general 
, belief, the favoin-ito haunts of the Muses 
wero certain springs, near which temples 
and statAies had been erected in their 
honour: Castalla, at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus, and Aganippe and Ilippocrene, 
on Helicon, near the towns of Ascra and 
Thespite. After the decline of Ascra, the 
inhabitants of Thespise attended to the 
worship of the Muses and to the arrange- 
ments for the musical contests in their 
honour that took place once in five years. 
They were also adored in matiy other places 
in Greece. Thus the Athenians offered 
them sacrifices in the schools, while the 
Spai’tans did so before battle. As the in- 
spiring Nymphs of springs they wei’e early 
connected with Dionysus; the god of poets, 
Apollo, is looked on as their leader (Mum- 
gStcs\ with whom they share the knowledge 
of past, present, and future. As beings 
that gladden men and gods with their song, 
Hesiod describes them as dwelling on Oljun- 
pus along with the Chari tes and Himeros. 
They were represented in art as virgin god- 
desses with long garments of many folds, 
and fretiuently with a cloak besides; they 
were not distinguished by special attributes 
till comparatively later times. The Roman 
poets identified them with the Italian 
CdmencBf prophetic Nymphs of springs and 
goddesses of birth, who had a grove at Rome 
outside the Porta Ccipena. (See Egeria.) 
The Greeks gave the title of Muses to 
their nine most distinginshed poetesses : 
Praxilla, Moero, Anyte, Erinna, Telesilla, 
CSrinna, Nossis, Myrtis, and Sappho. 

ICiiseum. See Museion. 

Music (Gr. mfistce^ “ art of the Muses ”) 
included among the Greeks everything that 
belonged to a higher intellectual and artistic 
education. [Plato in his Republic, p. 13G, 
while discussing education, says : “ Can we 
find any better than the old-fashioned sort, 
gymnastic for the body and music for the 
soul ? ” and adds : “When you speak of music, 
do you rank' literature under music or not ? ” 
“ I do.”] Music in the narrower sense was 
regarded by the Greeks not only as an 
agreeable amusement, hut also as one of the 
most effective means of cultivating the 
feelings and the character. The great im- 
portance they attached to music is also shown 
by their idea that it was of divine origin ; 
Hermes or Apollo were said, to have in- 
vented the lyre, Athene the simple flute,' 
Pan the shepherd’s pipe. Besides these 
gods and the Muses, Dionysus also was' con-- 


nected with music, Numerous myths, ns's 
for instance those concerning Amphion 
and Orpheus, tell of its might}’- power, and 
testify to the Greeks having cuitivo.ted 
music at a very early epoch. It was always 
intimately allied to poetry, Origii-ialiy, epic 
poems were also sung to the accompaniment 
of the ctfluird, and the old heroes of poetiy, 
such as Orpheus and Musa^us, are at the same 
time heroes of music, just as in historical 
times the lyric and dramatic poets Avore at 
the same time the composers of their w-oi’ks. 
It wms not until the Alexandrian times that 
the poet ceased to bo also a musician. 
Owing to its connexion with poetry, music 
developed in the same proportion, and 
flourished at the same period, as lyric and 
dramatic poetry. Of the Greek races, the 
Dorians and fiSolians had a special genius, 
and capacity for music, and among both we 
find the first traces of .its development as 
an art. 

The actual foundation of the classical 
music of the Gi-eeks is ascribed to Ter- 
PANDER (g.v.\of the JEolian island of Lesbos, 
who, in Dorian Sparta (about b.o. 675) first 
gave a truty artistic form to song accom- 
panied by the cWidra or ctthdrodicS, and 
especially to the citharodio ndmds 
In the Peloponnesian school of the Ter- 
pandrldce, who followed his teaching and 
formed a closely united g'uild, citharodice 
received its further artistic development. 
What Terpaiider had done for citharodice 
was done not long afterwards by ClGjtas 
of Thebes or Tegea for aulOdXce, or song 
accompanied by the flute. The artistic 
flute-playing which had been elaborated by 
the Phrygian Ol'YMPUS in Asia, w-as intro- 
duced by Olonas into the Peloponnesus, 
which long remained the principal seat of 
all musical art. Of the two kinds of inde- 
pendent instrumental music, v?hich through- 
out presupposes the development of vocal 
music and always adapts itself to -this as its. 
model, the earlier is the music on the flute,, 
auleUce, which was especially bi’ought into- 
favourable notice by Saoadam of Argos- 
(about B.O. 580), while the rntisic on stringed 
instruments, clthdrUticB, is later. Music: 
was much promoted by the contests at the 
public festivals, above all, by those at the 
■ Pythian games. Its highest point of deve- 
lopment was attained in the time of the 
, Persian Wars, which seems to have seen 
the completion of the ancient system as it 
had been elaborated by the tradition of the 
- schools. The lyric poets of this time, as 
'.-Pindar and - Simonides, the dramatists, as 
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.Pl-pynic]a-as and JSscHdiis, were held by the 
critics to bo_ unsurpassable models. What 
was added in subsequent times can hardly 
bo called a new development of the art. 
Athens in her golden age was the central 
city where professional musicians met one 
another, — Athens the home of Greek dra- 
matic poetry. At this time vocal, combined 
with instrumental, music largely prevailed 
over instrumental music alone. The latter 
was chiefly limited to solo performances. 

Ancient vocal music is distinguished in 
one important point from ours : througl}out 
classical times part-singing was unknown, 
and there was at most a difference of 
octaves, and that only when men and boys 
sang in the same choir. Again, in classical 
times, the music was subordinate to the 
words, and was therefore necessarily much 
simpler than it is now. It is only in this 
that we can explain the fact that an 
ancient audience could follow the musical 
repi-esentation of the often intricate lan- 
guage of the odes, even when the odes were 
sung by the whole choir. Critics regarded 
it as a decline of art, when, at the end of 
the Peloponnesian W^ar, the music began 
to be the important element instead of the 
poetry. This change took place at first in 
single branches of the art, as in the solos 
{monGdtm) in tragedy, and in the dithy- 
rambic choruses. Thenceforward ancient 
music, like modern music, raised itself 
more and more to a free and independent 
position beside that of poetry. 

The first place among the various kinds 
of music was assigned to the indigenous 
cMlidrOdtcS^ ^vhich was connected with the 
first development of the musical art; and 
indeed striuged instriunents were always 
more esteemed than wind instruments, in 
part on account of the greater technical 
difficulties which had to be overcome, and 
which led to musicians giving particular at- 
tention to them. Moreover, playing on the 
llute was limited to certain occasions, as 
its sound seemed to the ancients to arouse 
enthusiasm and passion [Aristotle, Politics^ 
vlii Sj. There is evidence that, on the one 
hand, the ancient theory of singing and of 
instrumentation (in spite of the primitive 
nature of the instruments) was brought to a 
high degree of perfection ; and that, on the 
other hand, the public must have possessed 
a severely critical judgment in matters of 
music. The characteristic feature of ancient 
music is the great clearness of its form, 
resulting, above all, from the extreme pre- 
cision of the rhythmic treatment. 


[In ancient Greece there were certain kinds or 
forms of music, which were known hy national 
or tribal names, .Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, 
Ionian, and JEolian. Of tliese tiie Doria,n and 
Phrygian are regarded by Plato as representing 
the moan in respect of pitch, while the highest 
varieties of the Lydian (called Mixo-lydian and 
Syntono-lydian) ai’e contrasted with the Ionian 
and with the lower variety of the .Lydian (after- 
wards known as Ilypo-lydian), the last two Ijeing 
described as “ slack,” or low in pitch (Eejpuhlic, 
p, 898, and Aristotle, Folitics, viii 5 and 7). .Each, 
of these was regarded as expressive of a par- 
ticular feeling. Thus, the Dorian vv^as deemed 
approj)riate to earnest ami warlike melodies ; the 
Phrygian was exciting and emotional ; the 
Mixo-lydian pathetic and plaintive. The ASolian. 
was intennediate between the high - pitched 
Lydian and the low'-pitclied Ionian (Athenieus, 
p. 624 e, f, and 52G The tex’ms Ionian and 
JSolian fell out of use, and the following names 
were generally applied to seven forms of music, 
beginning with the highest in pitch and ending 
with the lowest: — Mixo-lydian, Lydian, Phry- 
gian, Dorian, Hypo-lydian, Hypo-phrygian, and 
Hypo-dorian. These seven forms were known as 
hat'momce{liarmoniaiaea,mng literally a “fitting”- 
or “ adjustment,” hence the “ tuning” of a series of 
notes, or the formation of a “ scale ”). They w-ere 
afterwards known as tonai, or tropoi, the Latin 
mddi, and our moods or “ modes.” But the term 
“modes” is ambiguous. According to some 
authorities (Westphal and his follow'ers) the 
ancient “ modes ” differed from one another as the 
modern major mode differs from the minor, 
namely in the order in which the intervals follow 
one another, the difference in the “ modes ” thus 
depending on the place of the semi-tones in the 
octave. Others suppose that the terms Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian, and the rest, were applied to 
diffferent scales of the same “ mode ” in the modern 
sense of the term. Thus, Mr. D. B. Monro, in his 
Modes of A?icient Greek Music, 1894, maintains 
that, in the earlier periods of Greek music, (1) 
there is no distinction between “modes” {liar- 
monioi) and “ keys ” (ionoi or tro^oi) ; and (2) that 
the musical scales denoted by these terms were 
primarily distinguished by difference of piic/i 
(p. 101). To the passages quoted by Mr. Monro 
from Plutarch (£>e Musica, cc. 6, S, 15-17, 19), in 
support of the identity of the Greek “ modes ” and 
“keys,” may be added Plutarch, de E apud 
Delphos, c. 10, where the “ keys ” (fmtoi) are 
■ regarded as synonymous with the “ modes ” 
(harmonice).] 

As the basis of every melodic series of 
sounds the ancients had the tetrachord, a 
scale of four notes, to which according to 
traditibn the earliest music was iiinifced. 
The heptachord consisted of two tet-ra- 
chords, as the central note was at once the 
highest of the first and the lowest of the 
second tetrachord. The heptachord was 
certainly in use before Terpander, who is 
said to have given to the lyre seven strings 
instead of four. [Strabo, p. 6181 He 
rbally increased the compass of the scale 
from the two conjunct tetraehords of the 
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seven-stringed lyre to a full octave, with- 
out iiici'ea,sing the mnnber of the stiings. 
This he did by adding ojie more string at 
the appev end of tJio scale, and taking away 
tlie next string bnt one. Aristotle, Prob- 
Icfitf;, xix 32.] 

Thus arose tlie odadiord or octave, and 
at last, after various additions, the follow- 
ing scale of notes was formed : 


and continued to be satisfied with a sj-stem 
of scales (“harmonies’') sung by the solo 
guidance of the ear. Amongst the Cauonicl 
were philosophers such ?.s PhilOlaus, 
Archytas, DkmucrTtus, Plato, and Ahis- 
TOTLE. Lasus of Hermioue, the master of 
Pindar, is mentioned as the first author of 
a theoi’etical work on music. The “ har- 
monic ” Aristoxekus {q.v,} of Tarentum. a 



Prom the lowest b onwards, this scale 
was divided into tetraohords in such a 
way that the fourth note was always also 
regarded as the first of the following tetra- 
chord ; [the intervals between the sounds 
of the tetrachord were, in ascending order, 
semi-tone, tone, tone]. This sec|uence was 
called the diatonic genus. Besides this 
there was also the chro7natic, the tetra- 
chords of which were as follows, h c^de, 
e f '7g Cl [the intervals in this case were 
serai-tone, semi- tone, tone and a half]. 
Thirdly there was the enharmonic, the 
tetrachord of which [had for its intervals 
I tone, I tone, 2 tones, and accordingly] 
cannot be expressed in modern notation. 
[See also p. 707.] 

With regard to the musical msti'mnciits 
it may be mentioned that only stringed 
instruments (cqx especially Oithara and 
Lyra) and the flute (q.v!), which closely 
resembled our clarionet, were employed in 
music proper; and that the other instru- 
ments, such as trumpets {see Salpinx), Pan’s 
pipes (see Syrinx), cymbals (cymbdla), and 
kettledrums (see Tympanum),' were not in- 
cluded within its province. 

In proportion to the amount of attention 
paid to music by the Greeks, it eaidy 
became the subject of learned research 
and literary treatment. The p*hilosopher 
Pythagoras occupied himself with musical 
acoustics; he succeeded in representing 
numerically the relations of the octave, the 
fiftl], and the fourth, Por representing 
the symphonic relations the Pythagorean 
school invented the ^nonodwrd or cation, a 
string stretched over a sounding board and' 
with a movable bridge, by means of which 
the string could be divided into diffei’ent 
lengths ; it was on this account known as 
the school of the Cdno^ilci as opposed to 
the Ilaymiomci, %vho opposed thisinnovation 


pupil of Aristotle, was held by the ancients 
to be the greatest authority on music; from 
his numerous wrarks was drawn the greatest 
part of subsequent musical literatui’6. Of 
other writers on music we may mention the 
well-known mathematician Euclid, and the 
gi'eat astronomer Claudius Ptolem^us, 
who perfected musical acoustics. 

Among the Romans, a native development 
of music was completely wanting. They had, 
indeed, an ancient indigenous musical in- 
strument, the short and slender Latian flute 
with four holes ; but their national art of 
flute-playing was, at an early period, thrown 
into the background by the Etruscan, which 
was practised as a jorofession by foreigners, 
freedmen, and people of the lowest classes 
of the Roman population. Among the nine 
old guilds, said to have been instituted by 
king Nuraa, there w'as one of flute-players 
(tlhlcXnes), who assisted at public sacrifices. 
With the Greek drama, Greek dramatic 
music was also introduced : it was, how- 
ever, limited to flute-playing (cp. Elute). 
Sti'inged instruments were not originally 
known at Rome, and were not frequently 
employed till after the second Punic War. 
Indeed, as Greek usages and manners in 
general gained ground with the beginning of 
the 2nd century, so also did Greek music. 
Greek dances and musical entertaiumeuLs 
became common at the meals of aristocratic 
families, and the younger members of re- 
spectable households received instruction 
in music as in dancing. Though it vras 
afterwards one of the subjects of higher 
education, it was never considered a reel 
and- eflPective means of training. Enter- 
tainments like our concerts became frequent 
towards the end of the Republic, and 
formed part of the musical contests insti- 
tuted by ISTero, a great lover of music, in 
pn the model of the Greek contests. 
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Eomitifin bad an Oderw/n built on the 
■Cctmims MaHim (Field of Mars) for the 
inusicrd entcrtaiimionts of the Arfm Ccipi- 
iullims, iiuititutod Inm in a.'d. 8(1, and 
celebrated at intervale of four years to the 
f3nd of the classical period, — Passtif^cs bear- 
ing? on nntsic iii Roman literature have no 
independent value, as they are entirely 
drawn from Greek sources. — For Roman 
military muaic, see Litud.s (2) and Tuba. 

Miita. JSee Mania. 

Myrmidons s. A race iJi Southern Thes- 
sal}^, said to have originadly dwelt in the 
island of .Eglna and to have emigrated 
from it with Peleus. Tliey fought before 
Troy under their chieftain Achilles. For 
legends about their origin, see AHacus. 

Myrmillo. See Gladiatoebs. 

M^ron. One of the most celebrated Greek 
artists, of Eleutherje in Attica, an older 
contemporary of Phidias and Polyclitus, and 
like them a pupil of Ageladas. His works, 
chiefly in bronzej were numerous and very 
vai-ied in subject, 
gods, heroes, and 
especially athletes 
and representations 
of animals, which 
were admired by the 
ancients for their 
lifelike truth to 
nature. Most famous 
among these were 
his statue of the 
Argive runner La- 
das ; his Discubolns 
(or CJ,noit - thrower, 
see cut), which we 
are enabled to ap- 
preciate in several 
conies in marble, the ~ , 

best being that in 
the Palazzo Messimi 
in Rome; and his 
Cow on the Market-place, at Atliens.^ which 
I’eceivod the very highest praise among the 
ancients, was celebratod [in 36 extant epi- 
grams, in the Greek Anthology., all quoted 
in Overbeck’s Schriftquellen, §§ 550-588], 
and may be regarded as his masterpiece. 
He was also the first to represent what is 
rea.lly a genre portrait, in his Drunken 
Old Wonmn [.Pliny, N. IL xxxvi 32; but 
this is now attributed to another artist, one 
Socrates. Ovorbeck, § 2092]. 

Myrrha. MotLer of Adonis by her own 
father OinyraB. ( Cp. Adonis.) 

Myrt6a. Vekus. 

Myrtilus. Son of Hermes, charioteer of 



mscoBoi.u.s. 
(Rome, Palazao Mes.simi,) 


GEndmaiis, whose defeat by .Pciops was due 
to his treachery. Wiieii he deniaudod fhe 
imwai’d that had been settled, tin'- half of the 
realm of (Euoraatis, Pelops throw liiin into 
the sea near Genestus in Euboea, and tlmi 
piart of the -:Egean was thence called the, 
Myrioau Sea. {CJf. QIIxoaiaus and Pebops.) 

[Mys. A famous toi'outic art.ist who en- 
graved the Battle of the Centaurs on the 
inside of the shield of tlie Athene Proinii- 
chos of Phidias, The woi'k tvas executed 
after a design by Parrluisius (Pausa,iiins, i 
28 § 2), a genei-ation after Phidias. It was 
Parrhasius also who designed the Cajjture 
of Troy for a cup embossed by Mys (Athe- 
lUBUS, p, 782 b). He is also mentioned in 
Propertius, iii 7, 12 ; and Martial, viii 34, 
51, xiv 25.] [J. E. S.] 

Mystas. The Greek tei-m. for those who 
had been initiated into the mysteries of the 
lesser Eleusinia. {See Eledsinia.) 

Mysteries . The name gi ven by the Greeks, 
and later also by the Romans, to various 
kinds of secret worships, which rested on 
the belief that, besides the general modes of 
honouring the gods, there was another, re- 
vealed only to the select few. Such religious 
services formed in almost all the Greek 
states an important part of the established 
worship, and were in the hands of an impor- 
tant body of priests appointed by the State. 
If any one divulged to the uninitiated the 
holy ceremonies and prayers, or sometimes 
even the names only, by which the gods 
were invoked, he was publicly punished for 
impiety. Some mysteries were exclusively 
managed by special priests and assistants 
to the exclusion of all laymen. To otheits 
a certain class of citizens was admitted ; 
thus the Attic ThesmQphGrM could only be 
celebrated by women living in lawful wed- 
lock with a citizen, and themselves of pare 
Athenian descent and of unblemished reputa- 
tion. At other mysteries people of every 
kind and either sex were allowed to be pre- 
sent, if they had carried out certain preli- 
minary conditions (especially purification), 
and had then been admitted and initiated. 

The usages connected with the native 
mysteries were similar to the ceremonies 
of Greek divine service ; in the course of 
time, -however, many other elements were 
borrowed from foreign modes of worship. 
They consisted usually in the recital of cer- 
tain legends about the fortunes of the deity 
celebrated, which differed from the ordinary 
myths in many respects {e,g, the names and 
• genealogies), and were often accompanied by 
a-draniatio representation, with which was 
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coiinectv^d tlie exhibition of certain holy 
thiagrf, inciiiding sj^mbols and relics. In 
many cases the sjT’mbols were not hidden 
i'roni the public eye, but their meaning was 
revealed to the initiated alone. Of native 
mj^steries those considered most holy ■were 
the Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter; we 
know more about the ceremonies in this 
case than, in any other. {See Eleusinia.) 
Ne.vt to these came the Samothracian mys- 
teries of the Cabzri (q.v.), which in course 
of time appear to have become very similar 
to the Elensinian. In 'these two mysteries, 
as indeed in all, no deeper meaning was 
originally attached to the legends, usages, 
and symbols. But, as time went on, these 
initiations were supposed to have a peculiar 
power of preserving men amid the dangers 
of this life by purification and expiation, 
of giving him a temporary blessedness, and 
above all of conferring a sure prospect of 
a state of bliss after death. [Isocrates, 
Paneg. § 28.] This change is in great 
part due to the influence of a sect, the 
OrpMci {see Oepheds). Following Oriental, 
Egyptian, and also Pythagorean doctrines, 
they taught that expiation and sanctification 
were necessary for this and for a future life, 
and that these must be effected by means 
of the initiations and purifications which 
they pretended Orpheus had revealed to 
them. Those who enjoyed these revelations 


Hsenia, properly spelt ISTeiiia {q/o.). 

JfsBViUS {Gneevs). A Eoman epic and dra- 
matic ‘poet. Born apparently in Campania, 
about 270 B.O., he served in the Eoman 
army during the ‘first Punic War ; and, set- 
tling after this at Rome, he brought his first- 
play upon the stage in 235, i.e. soon after 
the first appearance of Livius Audronicus. 
Owing to the license and recklessness with 
which he incessantly attacked the Eoman 
nobles, especially the Motelli, he was thrown 
into pjrison, and though liberated thence by 
the tribunes of the people, was afterwards 
banished from Home. He died in exile at- 
Utica about 200. 

His poetical account of the first Punic 
War {Bellmn P<jen%cum\ •written in .old 
age in the Saturnian metre, made him the 
creator of the Eoman national epic,- The 
wox*k originally formed one continuous 
whole, but at a later time was divided into' 
seven books by -the scholar Oct-avips Lam-, , 
padio. The fragments preserved give the,, 


of Orpheus constituted a religious society 
which gradually extended to every Greek 
conntry. Their religious services were also 
called mysteries, not onty because the ini- 
tiated alone could take part in the}n, but 
because the representations and usa.ges 
connected with them had a hidden mystic 
meaning. It was chielly owing to their 
influence that foreign mysteries were intro- 
duced into Greece, and that thus the various- 
systems wei’e blended together. Among 
foreign mysteries must be mentioned the 
wild and fanatic orgies of Dionysus (or 
Bacchus), Sdbcizms, and Cybele. 

The first of these gained a footing in Rome 
and Italy under the name of Bacchanalia^ 
and in 186 B.C. had to be firmly suppressed 
by the government on account of the ex- 
cesses connected with them [Livy xxxix 
8-19] ; while the last-mentioned were most 
widely spread even in early imperial times. 
{See Ehea.) The mysteries connected with 
the worship of Isis and of Mithras {q.v.} 
were also held in high esteem by Greeks 
and Romans down to a late period. The 
whole system of mysteries endured to the 
very end of the pagan tixaes, for the deeper 
meaning of its symbolism off'ered a certain 
satisfaction even to the religious require- 
ments of the educated, which they failed to 
find in the empty forms of the ordinary 
worship. {Cp. Oegies.) 


I impression of its having been little more 
than a chronicle in verse. Indeed, even in 
its plan, it bears a close resemblance to the 
prose chronicles of the Eoman annalists ; for 
here, as there, the real sxibject of the poem’ 
was preceded b^'- an accoixnt of the early 
history of Rome, dating from the flight of 
fEneas from Troy. Hmvixis akso made an 
important departure in the province of 
dramatic poetry by creating a national 
di-ama. Besides imitations of Greek tra- 
gedies, of which seven alone are known by 
name and by extant fragments, it was he 
who first attempted to adapt the materials- 
of his country’s history to the dramatic 
form handed down by the Greeks. Thus, 
in the BdmiUus or Ltqous, he treats of the 
ybixth of Romulus and Remus ; and, in the 
play Clastidium, of a contemporary his- 
torical event. From the number of titles 
of Ms comedies still preserved (over thirty), 
and' from the verdict of antiquity, we may 
infer that his forte lay in comedy : he 
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appears to have laeeii no mere translator of 
his Ureek, originals, but to have handled 
thciii -with considerable freedom. It was in 
his comedies especially that he introduced 
his attacks on. men and events of the day. 

Naiads (Gr. Ncdudcs). Tlio Nymphs of 
rivers and springs. (&e Nymphs.) 

Namatdanus {Claudius RutiMus). A 
E,oman poet, by birth a Gaul and a pagan, 
who was prmfectus urbi under Honorius in 
A.D. 416. After the sack of Home by Alaric, 
he returned to hi.s native country, ravaged 
at that time by the Visigoths, and described 
his journey home in. two books, De E3dUu 
suo, of which the beginning of the first and 
the end of the second have perished. The 
poem is pure and correct in language and 
metrical form, and is interesting on account 
of its pathetic description of the misfortunes 
of the time. 

Names. (1) The Greeks had no names 
denoting family, nothing corresponding 
to our surnames. Hence the name of the 
nevr-born child was left to the free choice of 
the parents, like the Christian name with 
us; the child xrsually received it on the 
seventh or tenth day after birth, the occa- 
sion being a family festival. According to 
tbe most ancient custom, the son, especially 
the first-born, received the name of his 
grandfather, sometimes that of his father, 
ora name derived from it(Ph6c5s — Phoclon) 
or similarly compounded (Theophrastos — 
Theodoros), As a rule a Greek only had 
one name, to which was added that of his 
father, to prevent confusion, e.g. Thuej'- 
dides {scil. the son) of Ol5rus. A great 
many names were compounded with the 
names of gods (Hemkleitos^ Herodotos, 
Arfemidoros, Diogenes), or derived from 
them {Dcmelrws, ApoLlontos). frequently 
names of good omen for the future of the 
child were chosen. Sometimes a new name 
wms afterwards substituted for the original 
one; so Plato was originally called Aris- 
tocles, and Theophrastus Tyrtamus. Slaves 
were usually called after their native coun- 
try, or their physical or moral jjeeuliarities. 

"(2) The Romans, in the republican 
times, bad their names in the following 
order : preenomen ( = our “Christian name ”)» 
■noTiusn {mrniQ of race, gentile name), cogno- 
men (surname, denoting the family). The 
gentile name, which originally (always in 
patrician names) had for derivative sufiSx 
-ins (o.g. Mnius, Cornelius, Tullius), was 
common to ail those connected with the 
•ens, men, women, clients, and freedmen. 
'ke prmiomen was given to sons on the : 




third day after birth, the dies lustrlem, 
and was officially confirmed when the toga, 
virilis was assumed and the name was in- 
scribed on the roll of citifieus. Tlie originai 
meaning of the pramomen, in which tliere 
was sometimes a reference to peculiar 
circumstances at birth (e.g. Luems — horn 
by day, iIf«jt/7ts = borii in the morning; 
Quintus, the Mthj Deeiinus, the tenth), came 
to he disregarded in the cour.s6 of time, when 
the name was given. As a rule, the eldest 
son received the prmiomen of his father. 
Of these there was a comparatively limited 
numher in the noble families ; some were 
employed only by certain gentes, even by 
certain families, as for instance Appius 
exclusively by the Claudii, and 'Tlbcnns 
especially by tbe Nerones who belonged to 
this race ; while others were actually pro- 
hibited in certain families, e.g. Marcus in 
that of the ManUlA The preenomen was 
usually written in an abbreviated form; 
thus. A, stands for Aldus, C. for Gains, Gn. 
for Gneeus, D. for Dcctmus, .L. for Lucius, 
Mb for Manius, M. for Marcus, P. for 
Publius, Q. for Quintus, Ser. fbr Servius, 
S. or »Sex. for Sextus, Ti. for Tiberius, T. 
for Titus, 

The surname{eognomen), the use of which 
was, in early times, not customary among 
the plebeians, served to denote and distin- 
guish the different families of the same race, 
which often included several, patrician and 
plebeian. Thus the gens Cornelia compi’ised 
the patrician families of the SclpiOnes, 
Sulkc, etc,, and the plebeian families of the 
Doldbellai, Lentiili, etc. [It is true that some 
patrician families had fixed cognOmina (e.g. 
Nero), but it was quite common for plebeians 
to take cognomina or to have them given ; 
e.g. Gn, Pompeius Magnus, G. Asinius Pollio, 
and his son Asinius Gallus. Some plebeians 
never took a cognomen, e.g. the Antonii. 
But the Tullii are Cicerones in the last cen- 
tury of the Republic. Cognomina, whether 
fixed or otherwise, are generally of the 
nature of nicknames, or, at any rate, add a 
description of some personal characteristic; 
e.g. Naso, Strabo, Gallus, Scrofa, Astnd, 
Rufus.] 

To the surname there was sometimes 
added a second and even a third, in later 
-times . called the agnomen, to indicate a 
lateral branch of the family, for instance the 
Scipioncs Ndsicce; or, in memory of some 
remarkable exploit in war (e.g. Scipio Afri-^ 
ednus, Asiaticus, etc.), or in consequence of 
a |wpular designation 1(6, g. Bclpixi Ndsleci 
SSrapio) or of an adoption. It was the cri- 


^ B,c. 384, 1»ivySri SO. 
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gilial custom for the adopted son, on passing 
froni one genu to aiiotlier, to add to the 
prirenomen. nrmt.cn, and cofjnomen of his 
adnnti^^o fatlior the name of his own former 
gem with tiie termination -anus. Thus 
the full name of the destroyer of Carthage, 
the son of L, iEniilius Panins adopted by 
one of the Scipios, wras P(uhlras) Corne- 
lius Sfiipio Afi'icanus jEmilianns. After 
about 70 A,D. there Avere many irregulari- 
ties in the way these names w'^^ere given, 
the tendency being to giA^'e very many. 

Women originally had only one name, 
the feminine form of the gentile name of 
their father, c.g. Cornelia. In later times 
they sometimes had a prmiomen also, Avhich 
they received on marriage. It Avas the 
feminine form of the husband’s 
e.g, G-aia, Sometimes they had both names, 
e.g. Aula Cornelia. The prtenomen Avent 
out of use for a tune during the later Ite- 
publio, and it was afterwai’d.s placed after 
the nomen like a cognomen (e.g. lunia 
Tertiq). Under the Empire, they regularly 
had tAAm names, either the nomen and cog- 
nomen of the father {e,g. Ctecylia Metella) 
or the nomina of father and mother {e.g. 
Vclleria Attia^ daughter of Attius and 
Valerki), 

Slaves AA'ere originally designated by the 
prasnomen of their master, e.g. Marcipor — 
Mat'd pnter (slave of Marcus), Later, AAdien 
the number of slave.s had been greatly mul- 
tiplied, it became necessary to give them 
names chosen at random. Preedmen regu- 
larly took the nomen^ afterAvards the prai- 
nomen also, of the man wdio freed them 
(or of the father of the Avoman who freed 
them), Avhile they I'etained their previous 
name as a cognomen ‘ thus the name of 
the Avell-knoAvn freedman of Cicero was M. 
Tullius Tiro, and of a freedman of LiAua 
(the Avife of Augustus), M. Lmus Ismarus. 
Kana. ^^ce Attis. 

IfaSs. The Greek tenn for the inner 
portion of a temple. {See Temple.) 

E arcissns . The beautiful son of the river- 
god Cephisns. He rejected the love of the 
Hymph Echo {ep'o.), and. Aphrodite punished 
him for this by inspiring him with, a passion 
for the reflexion of himself Avliich he saAV in 
the Avater of a fountain. He pined away in 
the desire for it: to see one’s reflexion in 
the Avater Ava-s hence considered as a pre- 
sage of death. The fioAver of the same 
'name, into which he Avas changed, Avas held 
to be a symbol of perisliableness and death, 
and Avas sacred to Hades, the divinity of, -the 
world below. Persephone had just gathered 


a narcissus, Avhen she was carried off bj- 
Hades. 



(Mural paintinjj from Pompeii. NaiJles Museum.) 

Hauarchiis (Gr. 7ia?iarc?ids = commander 
of a ship). The Spartan term for the com- 
mander of the fleet, chosen for one year; 
also a general tenn for the captain of a 
ship, regularly so used in the fleets of the 
Roman Empire. 

Naucrariffi. Administrative districts at 
Athens dating from prehistoric times ; they 
AA’’ere 48 in number, 12 from each of the old 
p'lij/la‘. Each of them Avas obliged to fui'- 
nish tAvo horsemen and a ship toAvards the 
army and naA^jn Tlie lumcrari, Avho were 
at their head, seem to have formed a college 
or corporate body, Avho occupied themselves 
especially with all military and financial 
affairs, Avhile current business was managed 
by the prytancis, Avhose office was tlie 
Prytdneidn. Ollsthenes raised their num- 
ber to :5G, 5 from each of the 10 now pliylat. 
and probably restricted in functions to the 
services to the State, and es}3eciany the 
fleet. It is likely that they were gmm up 
after the fleet had been increased by The- 
mistpcles ; their place aauas probably taken 
by the tricrarchies. {See Leitocjrgia.) 

' JraumSiChise. A name given by the 
Romans to contests between ships, repre- 
sented for fhe amusement of the people, and 
commemorating naAml engagements I'amons 
in history. The first representation of this 
kind was given by Ceesar in b.c. 4(1 in a 
basin dug out for this purpose on the Cam- 
pus on which occasion a Tyrian 
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and an Egyptian fleet fought against each 
other, each with 2,000 rowers and 1,000 
marines oii board. In b.g. 2, Augustus, at 
tiiG dedication of the temple of Mars Ultor, 
had a seailght between Athenians and Per- 
sians, represented with thirty ships. The 
greatest of all 'itnvmacMw. was that of 
Claudins in a.d. 52; it took place on the 
Pucine Lake, and 19,000 men in the dress 
of Eihodians and Sicilians fought in two 
fully armed men-of-war. Eor similar con- 
tests the of the amphitheatre 'was 

sometimes filled with water. The ci'ews of 
the ships consisted of gladiators, prisoners, 
and criminals who had been condemned to 
death. 

STaiiplius. (1) Son of Poseidon and Amy- 
mone {see Dan ads), founder of Nanplia, and 
a famous navigator. 

(2) A king of Eitboea, husband of Cly- 
mene. {See Cateeds.) After the unjust 
execution of his son Palamedes {q.v.) at the 
siege of Troy, tlie Greeks refused to give 
him the satisfaction he demanded. There- 
upon he avenged his son’s death by raising 
deceptive fire-signals, and stranding the 
returning Greeks among the breakers near 
the cliffs of CS.phareus in Eubcea. He thus 
caused the shipwreck and destruction of a 
large number. He is said to have finally 
thrown himself into the sea. 

Nausicaa. The discreet and beautiful 
daughter of the Phseacian king Alcinoiis 
and Arete. She met Odysseus when he 
was cast ashore on the island of Scheria, 
and conducted hinr to her father’s palace 
(Homer, Od. vi). 

ISfautodici, Commercial judges : at Athens, 
a judicial board, having cognisance in 
disputes between traders and suits against 
foreigners who pi'etended to be citizens. 
The former class of cases thej^ settled them- 
selves ; the latter they prepaied and brought 
before the Heliastic court. In Demosthenes’ 
time they had ceased to exist, and both 
kinds of suits came -under the jurisdiction 
of the ThesmbthettB. 

Nazarius. A Latin panegyric Avinter; 
the author of an etilogy on the emperor 
Const an bine, delivered 821 a.d. 

Hearchus. A Greek writer of Crete, resi- 
dent afterwards at Ampliipolis. He was a 
friend of Alexander the Great in his youth, 
and administe'i'od the satx’apy of Lycia for 
five 5 mai’S after the battle of Granieus (334 
B.O.). He then took part in the Indian expe- 
dition (327 B.G.) and returned, as commander 
of the fleet, down the Indus and along, the 
coast of Asia, to the mouth of the Tigris. 
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After Alexander’s death he attached bimsell 
to Antigoirus. He wrote an account of las, 
voyage, which was rich in geogi-aphicai dis- 
coveries. Of this we possess, besides frag- 
ments, an absti-act in Arrian’s ladlCM. The 
investigations of later times have in mauy 
respects confirmed the trustworthiness ol' 
his statements concerning ancient India. 

Hectar. The drink of the Greek gods 
(see Ambrosia), which Horner describes as 
a red wine {II. xix 38] which Hebe pours, 
out for the immortals [ib. iv 3J. 

Hecysia. Feast in hoiiour of the dead, 
((Sifjc Bd-Eial.) 

Hefasti Dies. See Fasti. 

Helens. Son of Poseidon and Tyro the , 
daughter of Salmoneus, brother of Pelias. . 
The brothers are exposed after birth by their ■ 
mother, who afterwards married Cretheus 
of lolous : they are found by a herdsman 
and brought up by him until they grow up . 
and are acknowledged bj’- their mother. 
After Cretheus’ death they quarrel about 
the possession of lolcus, and Neletis, to- 
gether with Melampus and Bias, the sons , 
of his half-brother Amy’thfion, retires into . 
exile in Messenia, where Aphareus, Tyro’s 
cousin, allows them to occupy Py-lus. By • 
Chloris, daughter of Amphion, the king of ' 
the Minyan Orchomenus (it is only a later 
myth that identifies him with Amphion of 
Thebes) he is father of t-svelve sons, of ■ 
■whom P 6 ricl 3 nnSnus and Nestor {q.v.) are 
the most celebrated, and one daughter, the 
beautiful Pero, bride of Bias(se£!MELAMPUS). . 
On his refusing to purify Heracles from 
the murder of Iphitus, Heracles invades his . 
country and slays all his sons except Nestor, 
who chances to be absent from home at the 
time. Nestor becomes the champion and 
avenger of the aged Neletts when the Epeans 
and their king Augeas, emboldened b}^ his 
misfor'fcune, venture on acts of injustice 
towards him. According to one account it 
was Neleus who renewed the Olympian 
games and died at Corinth, where, it was 
said, he was bui-iod at the isthmus ; accord- 
ing to others, he was slain aloiig with his 
sons by Hex'acles. 

Nem^a (the Nemcnn Games). . One of the 
four Gx-eek national festivals, which was 
celebrated in . the valley of ■ NeinSa in the 
-territoiy of the Argive ■ town Cleonax. In 
.historic' times the festival was held in 
honour of Zeus, who had here a temple with 
a sacred gi'ove. Origiiially it is said to Lave 
consisted of funeral games, instituted by 
the Seven during their expedition against 
Thebes^, in memory -of , the.boy ArcliSm.oruB . , 
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(see Seven against TirsHEs). Heracles 
afterw.ards changed it into a festival in 
honour of Zeus. Erom about 575 onwards, 
athletic oonrpetitions w'ere added to the 
festiva I, alter the luoclel of those at Olympia ; 
and, like the latter, it was only gradually 
that it developed into a general Hellenic 
celebration. It was held twice in a period 
of four years, once in August, every fourth 
year, once in winter, every second or first 
Olympic year. [It is more probable, how- 
ever, tliat the so called “ Winter Nemea ” 
were only local games held in Argos, and 
that the panhellenic Nemea were celebrated 
in alternate years at the end of every first 
and third Olympic year, at a time corre- 
sponding to our July. The question is 
discussed by Unger in the Philologus xxxiv 
50, but Droysen, in Hermes xiv 1, considers 
it still unsettled.] The management of the 
festival was originally possessed by the 
Oleonseans, but soon passed, together with 
the possession of the sanctuary, into the 
hands of the Argives. The games consisted 
of gymnastic, equestrian, and musical con- 
tests (for the two former, cp, Olympian 
C rAMES) ; the prize was a pa1m-branch and 
a garland of fresh siiLlnon [often rendered 
“parsley,” but more probably identical 
with the “ wild celery ”]. 

Ngm^an Lion, The. See Heracles. 

NeniSsianus (Marcus Aurelius Olympius\ 
of Carthage. A Roman poet famous in 
his own times, belonging to the end of the 
3i’d century a.d. He flourished under the 
emperor Carus and his sons (212-284). 
We possess from him the first 425 lines 
of a fairly elegant poem on the Chase 
(CynegStica\ and foiir eclogues, in which he 
has closely followed Oalpurnius (q.v.^ 2). 

HSmSsis. A pnst-Horneric personification 
of the moral indignation felt at all dei’ange- 
monts of the natural equilibrium of things, 
whether by extraordinarily good fortune or 
by the arrogance usually attendant thereon. 
According to Hesiod she is daughter of 
Night, and with Aides, the divinity of 
Modesty, left the earth on the advent of 
the iron age. As goddess of due proportion 
she hates every trangressiou of the bounds 
of moderation, and rehstores the proper and ’ 
normal order of things. As, in doing this, 
sbe punisbes wanton boastfulness, she is 
a divinity of chastisement and vengeance. 
She eiijoyed special honour in the Attic 
district of Rbomnus (where she was deemed 
to be the daughter of Oceaims), and is often 
called the Rliamnusian goddess; her statue 
there was said to have been executed- by 


Phidias out of a block of Parian marble 
which the Persians had brought witli them 
in presumptuous confidence to Marathon, to 
erect a trophy of victorj' there. She was 
also called Adnisfria, that name, appro- 
priate only to the Phrygian Rhea-Cybcle, 
being interpreted as a C reek word with the 
meaning, “ She whom none can escape.” 
She was also worshipped at Rome, especially 
by victorious generals, and was rojiresented 
as a meditative, thoughtful maiden with 
the attributes of proportion and control (a 
measuring-rod, bridle and yoke), of punish- 
ment (a sword and scourge) and of s%vift- 
uess (wings, wheel, and chariot drawn by 
gi'iffius). 

NeiniSreiisis, Epithet of Diana (q.v.). 

Nenia (not nsnnia). A name given by the 
Romans to the funeral dirge in honour of 
the dead, sung to the accompaniment of 
flutes, at first by the relatives, in later times 
by hired mourners (pirmficai). There was 
also a goddess so called, the dirge per- 
sonified, who had a chapel outside the Fonda 
Vtmmcilis, 

Neocori (“wardens,” property snoeepers 
o f the temple). The Greek term for certain 
officials subordinate to the priests, on whom 
devolved the cleaning and keeping in repair 
of the temple to which they 'were attached. 
In important temples, especially in Asia, the 
office of a neocorus was considered a dis- 
tinction by which even the greatest person- 
ages felt honoured. In the imperial period 
of Rome, whole cities, in which temples of 
the emperors existed, styled themselves their 
neocori. [Ephesus is described in Acts 
xix 35 as the neocorus, or “ temple-keeper,” 
of Artemis.] 

NgSdaniodeis. Sec Helots. 

Neoplatonism. A form of later Greek 
philosophy, founded. ii],ion Plato. (See 
Philosophy.) 

Neoptolemus (also called Pyrrhus; i.e, the 
fair). Son of Achilles and DSidamla. He 
was brought up ty'- his grandfather Ljmo- 
medes in Scyrbs. After Achilles’ death, 
however, he was taken by Odysseus to Troy, 
since, according to the prophecy of Helenus, 
that town could be taken onl}- by a descen- 
dant of iSacus. Here, like his father, he 
distinguished himself above ail by a courage 
which none could withstand. He slow 
Eurypylus, son of Telephus, and was one of 
the heroes in the ‘Wooden Horse, where ho 
alone remained undaunted. Later legend 
depicted him as fierce and cruel ; at the 
taking of Troy he killed the aged Priam at 
the -altar of Zeus, hurled Hector’s son. 




¥EPHELE- 


■NEREUS. 
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Astyurias, do\rn from the wails, and oRered 
Tip Polyxfina upon his fatiier’s tomb. In 
Homer im arrives safely with much booty 
at Pjithia, his father’s home, and weds 
Meneiaus’ daughter Hermione, who was 
promised him during the siege of Troy 
[Od. iv 5]. Later legend represents him as 
accompanied by Andromache, Hector’s wife, 
who is allotted him as part of his booty, 
and Helenus, and tlien, on the sti'ength of 
a prophecy of Helenxis, as going to Epirus 
and settling there. It was to a son of his 
by Lanassa, granddaughter of .Heracles, that 
the later kings of Epirus traced back their 
descent, and accordingly styled themselves 
Sudden; while from his son by Andro- 
mache, Molo-ssus, the district of* Molossia 
was said to derive its name. He afterwards 
went to Plithia, to reinstate his grandfather 
Peleus in his kingdom (whence he had been 
expelled by Acastus), and wedded 
Hermione. He soon, however, met 
his death at Delphi, whither, ac- 
cording to one story, he had gone 
with dedicatory offerings, or, ac- 
cording to anothei’, to plunder the 
temple of Apollo in revenge for 
his father’s death. The accounts 
of his death vary, some attributing 
it to Orestes, the earlier lover of 
Hermione; others to the Delphians, 
at the instance of the Pythian 
priestess ; others again to a quarrel 
about the meat-offerings. 

The scene of his death was the 
altar, a coincidence which was re- 
garded as a judgment for his 
murder of Priam. His tomb was 
within the precincts of the Delphic 
temple, and in later times he was 
worshipped as a hero with amiual sacrifices 
by the Delphians, as he was said to have 
vouchsafed valuable assistance against the 
Hauls when they threatened the sacred 
spot [b.C, 279 ; Pausanias, x 23]. 

Hfiphele. Wife of Atliumas, mother of' 
PLrixus and Hclle, {Bee Atiiamas.) 

Hepos. Bee Cobnelius (1). 

Heptfiiius. The Italian god of the sea, hus- 
bfind of Saiacia (the goddess of salt water), 
identified by the Romans vidth the Greek 
Poseidon. This identification dated fx*om 
399 B.C., when a Lectistemium was or- 
dained in his honour by the Sibylline 
books. Like Poseidon, he was worshipped 
as god of the sea and of equestrian accom- 
plishments. As such he had a temple in 
the Circus Elaminius, whilst in the Circus 
Maximus the old Italian god Census had 


I an altar in a similar capacity. In after 
times Agrippa built a temple and portico 
I to Heptune on the Field of Mars in honour 
I of his naval victor}!' over Sextus Pompeius 
and Antonins. A festival of Neptune 
(Neptmidlia), accompanied by games, was 
celebrated on July 23rd. The old harbour 
god of the Romans was Portunus (q.v.). 
Bee Poseidon, 

Nereids (Gr. Ncre'tdes). The Nymphs of 
the sea, daug-htors of Nereus {q.v.) and 
Doris. 

Nereus. The eldest son of Poinus and 
Gcea, husband of Doris, daughter of OcSaiius, 
father of 50 (according to a later account, 
200) beautiful Sea-nymph.s, the Nereids. 
He is described as a venerable old man, of 
a kindly disposition towards mortals, and as 
dwelling in a resplendent cave in the depths 
of the /Egean. 


NEKEID. BOKNE Al-UKU BY A TRITOM. 


Like all gods of water, he has the gift of 
prophecy and of transforming himseif into 
any shape he chooses to assume- He is 
represented as an old man with the leaves 
of seaweed for hair and a sceptre or trident. 
His daughters are likewise benevolent 
beings, well disposed to mortals. They live 
with their father in the depths, but rise to 
the sur-face in order to amuse themselves 
with every kind of pastime and to assist 
sailors in distress. They were especially 
worshipped on the islands, on the coasts, 
and at the months of rivers, and were 
depicted in works of art as chai-raing 
maidens, sometimes lightly clothed, some- 
times naked, often riding on dolphins and 
Tritons (see cut). The Nereids most often 
mentioned in mythology are Amphitrlte and 
. Thetis, 'with Galatea. ' 



(Naples Museum.) 
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Xessus, A Coritaur, wiio used to ferry 
rravoliers over the rivor Evenus. On 
atteTirnting to outrage Deianira, the wife of 
Heracles, he was shot by the latter with 
one of Ills poisoned arrows. Upon this he 
presen bed Dolan ira with a portion of his 
priisoued blood, professedly to enable her 
to regain her husband’s affections, should 
lie ])rovo false to her. The robe smeared 
^?ith the blood proved fatal to Horaclos 
(q.v.j. [Cjt, Soph., TracMniw,^ 558, 1141.] 
Nestor. Son of Helens and Chloris, ruler 
of the Messenian and Triphylian Pylns, 
and later also, after the extinction of the 
roj’al family there, of Messenia ; wedded to 
Eurydice, by whom he had seven sons and 
two daughters. Ho was the only one 
of twelve sons of Helens who escaped 
being slain by Heracles, since he was, it is 
said, living at the time among the G-erenians 
in Messenia, from whom he derives the 
name GSrenios, given him in Homer. After 
this disastei', the king of the Epeans, Augeas, 
illegally keeps back a four-horsed chariot, 
which Helens has sent to Elis to compete 
in a contest. Helens, as yet hardly a jmnth, 
retaliates by driving off the herds of the 
Epeans ; upon which the latter with a 
large army besiege the Pylian fortress of 
Thyroessa on the Eurotas, Helens forms 
one of the relieving army, serving as a foot- 
soldier, owing to his father's having, from 
regard to his youth, had the war-horses 
concealed from him. He slays in battle 
Augeas’ son-in-law, and, lighting from the 
dead man’s chariot, wins a most brilliant 
victory, so that the Pylians offer thanks to 
him among men even, as they offer them to 
Zeus among the gods. In like manner in 
the war against the Arcadians, w'hen he 
was the youngest of all the combatants, he 
killed the gigantic and much dreaded hero 
Erouthalion. He also took an important 
part in. the battle between the Centaui's 
and the LapitlnG, In old age, when he was 
ruling over the third genei'ation of his 
people, ho was involved in the expedition 
against Troy, owing, as the story 'went, to 
the obligation incurred by his son . AnfcllQ- 
chus as a suitor of Helen ; with Odysseus 
he gains the help of Achilles and Patroolus 
for the undertaking, and himself sails, in 
the company of his sons Antilochus and 
Tln‘H.symcdes, with 00 ships to the seat of 
war at Ilium. Here, according to 'Homer, 
“Helens the horseman,” in spite of his 
great age, takes a prominent part- ainong 
the heroes in council and battle alike ; the 
qualities which adorn him are wisdom, 


justice, eloquence (“ from his lips flo'ws 
language sweeter than honej^” [II. i 2481), 
experience in 'war, unw'caried activity, and 
courage. All value and love him, none 
more than Agamemnon, who wishes that he 
had ten such counsellors : in that case, lio 
says, Troy w'ould soon fall [IL ii 372]. He 
is so groat a favourite witli Homer that in 
ancient times it was conjectured that the 
poet was himself a native of Pylos. After 
the destruction of Troy he returns in 
safety with his son Tliriisymedes to Pylos, 
Antilochus having for the sake of his 
father*, who wm,s in sore peril, sacrificed his 
ovvn life in battle against Memndn. Ten 
years afterwards, Telemachus still finds 
him at Pylos, amidst liis children, iu tbe 
enjoyment of a cheerful and prosperous 
old age. [On the “ cup of Hestor,” see 
Toreutic Art,] 

He-wspapers. See Acta. 

Hexrim. In the old Eoman legal system 
the solemn process on entering upon a 
relationship of debtor and creditor under 
the form of mandipatio {q.v.). In tbe for- 
mula used therein the borrower gave the 
lender, in case of non-fulfilment of the 
obligation incurred, the right to seize him 
without more ado a.s his bondsman. There 
was no limit in respect of time to the right 
of the creditor over a debtor whose pei'son 
thus became forfeit to him; it consisted in 
the fact that the credi tor could keep the 
nexus in prison and make him work as a 
slave for him. The latter, however, con- 
tinued to be a citizen ; but, as long as the 
debt existed, was considered dishonoured, 
and was according;!}' excluded from service 
iu the legion and voting in the assemblies 
of tbe people. After the Lex PoBtolia 
Pupiria of 326 ii.C. had, iu the interest of 
the plebeians, for the most part abolislied 
peirsonal security, the nexvm gi'adually 
passed into a mere contract of loan. 

[In Prof. H ettle.ship’s Lectures and Essays^ 
pp. 363-(), there is a note showing; that tlie 
pi'oper meaning of nexvm is “a thins; 
pledged (bound),” and of nexus -i, “ a pri- 
soner”; that the evidence for making 
mean “a solemn pi'ocoss” is very weak : and 
thatw-ca-tfs -Us is the proper word for the con- 
tract or bond between debtor and creditor. 
In almost all the passages where nex.um ~i 
is supposed to mean “a process,” it might 
as well come Horn nexus -Us. Cicero, how- 
ever, in Pro Cmcina 102, has nexa atq-ue 
Tiereditaies ; and in De .Rep, ii 59, pmptcj’ 
tmius lihidinem, omnia nexa civlimi lioe- 



NICANDER— NICOMACHUS. 


WISGKXl VICTOKY IN 
KliONZl?. 

(Casscl lluseimi.) 


Nicander (Gr. Nlcandros). A Greek poet 
l)or,n at Culoplidn in Asia, about 150 B.C. 

was an hereditary airiest of Ajioilo, as 
well as a physician, and lived a great deal 
in iStolia as well as later in Pergamdn. He 
wrote numerous works, such as those on 
agriculture, of which considerable fragments 
are still preserved, and on mythological 
mcfu morphoses (used by Ovid), etc. Two of 
his poems, written in a dull and hombastiG 
manner, are still extant ; the ThErtdcay on 
remedies against the wounds inflicted by 
venonious animals; and ihs, Alvxipharmdca^ 
on poisons taken in food and ^ink, with 
their antidotes. 

Nice (Gr. Nike). The Greek goddess of 
victory, according to Hesiod, daughter of 
Pallas and Styx, by whom she was brought 
to Zeus to assist him in his struggle with 
the Titans : thenceforwai'd she remains 
always with Zeus 
on Olympus. 

Sculptors often 
represent her in 
connexion with 
divinities who 
grant victory : 
thus the Olym- 
pian Zeus and the 
Athene on the Ac- 
ropolis at Athens 
held in one hand 
a statue of Nice. 

{See Zeus, fig. 2 ; 
and, for another 
Nice, cp. PjEO- 
Kius.) She was 
generally repre- 
sented as winged 
and with a wreath 
and a palm- 
branch. As herald 
of victoiy she also 
has the wand of 
Hermes. This 
mode of repre- 
senting her was 
adopted for the 
statues of the 
goddess specially 
revered by the 
Idomans under the name VidOria. Vlca 
Poia (“ Victorious Issue ’0 an earlier 
ilesiguatioii of the same goddess. Such 
statues were erected chiefly on the Capitol 
by triumphant generals. The most famous 
was the statue [brought from Taren turn and 
therefore probably the work of a Greek 
artist] which Augustus dedicated to her in. 

D. C. A. 


the Curia Itdia, in memory of liis vietor;^ 
at Actium. When the Curia Ivlia had 
been destroyed by fire in the reign of Titus 
and rebuilt by Domitiaii, the statue was 
placed in the new building, and was adored 
as the guardian godde.ss of tlie senate until 
Christianity became the religion of the 
empire. 

Nicias, An Athenian painter [a sou of 
Hicomedes, and a pu[)il of Euplirfiuor’s 
pupil AntidStus]. He lived during the lat- 
ter half of the 4th century u.c. as a younger 
contemporary of Praxiteles. [The latter, 
when asked which of his xvorks in marble 
he specially approved, was in the habit of 
answering, tlioae that had been touched by 
the hand of Nicias ; such importance did 
he attribute to that artist’s method of 
tinting, or “ toucliing up with colour,'’ 
circumUtio (Pliny, N. IL xxxv 133). Pie 
painted mainly in encaustic; and] was 
especially distinguished by his skill in 
making the figures on his pictures appear to 
stand out of the work, by means of a proper 
ti'eatment of light and shade. He was 
celebrated for his painting of female figures 
and other subjects which were favourable 
to the full expression of dramatic emotions, 
such as tlie Rescue of Andromeda and the 
Interrogation of the Dead by Odysseus in 
the lower world. This latter picture he 
presented to the city of his birth, after 
Ptolemy the First liacl offered sixty talents 
(about £12,000) for it. [Pliny, N. IL xxxv 
§§ 130-133. He insisted on the importance 
of an artist’s choosing noble themes, such 
as cavalry engagements and battles at sea, 
instead of frittering away his skill on birds 
and flowers (Demetrius, lie JElocutlone, 76.)] 

Nicolaus. A Greek historian of Damas- 
cus. At the suggestion of the Jewish king 
Herod the Great, who.se devoted friend he 
was, and who had recommended him to 
Augustus, he wrote a comprehensive history 
of the vrorid down to his own times in 144 
books, which is jxartly preserved in import- 
ant fragments exhibiting an agreeable style. 
His panegyrical biography of A.ugasfcns has 
come down to us almost entire. 

Nicomachus. (1) A Greek painter, pro- 
bably of Thebes, about 300 b.o. He was 
celebrated as an artist who could paint with 
equal rapidity and excellence, and was re- 
garded as rivalling the best painters of his 
day. A famous painting of his was the Rape 
of Proserpine. [Pliny, N. IL xxxv 108.] 

(2) Of Gex-Ssa in Arabia, a follower of 
tfie Pythagorean philosophy, about 150 a.d. 
He composed an introduction to Mathematics 
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in tAvo books and a liaarlbook on Harmony, 
of wbieli only the first book is presei-ved en- 
tii-e, the second consi sting of two fragments 
winch crniuot be said with certainty to come 
from Nicoinachns. The first-mentioned work 
gives valuable information as regards the 
arithmetic, of the Greeks in earlier times. 
It was translated into Latin by Boethius, 

Nigidiiis liguius (FulMus), A friend and 
contemporary of Cicero, next to Varro the 
most learned lionian of his day, boi-n about 
98 B.c, He was an adherent of Pompey, 
and after his defeat went into exile, where 
he died in. 45. He had a propensity to 
mysticism, which led him to the Pytha- 
goi’can philosophy, astrology and magic, 
which he actually practised. His writings 
On theology, natural history, and grammar 
were in some cases veiy voluminous, but 
owing to their obscurity and subtlety, in 
spits of their erudition, they met with far 
less notice than those of Varro. 

Niobe. Daughter of Tantalus and Dione, 
sister of Pelops and wife of Amphiou of 
Thebes. Like her father, she stood in 
close connexion with the gods, especially 
with Leto, the wife of Zeus, and fell into 
misfortune by her own arrogance. In 
maternal pride for her numerous progeny of 
six sons and six daughters, the ill-fated 
woman ventured to compare herself to Letb, 
who had only two children. To punish 
this presumption Apollo and ArtSmis slew 
with their arrows all Niche’s children, in 
their parents’ palace. Por nine days they 
lay in their blood without any to bury them, 
for Zeus had changed all the people into 
stone. On the tenth day the gods buried 
them. Niobe, who was changed to stone 
on the lonely hills of Sipylus, cannot even 
in this form forget her sorrow. Thus runs 
Homer’s account [IL xxiv 614], in which 
we have the earliest reference to “ a colossal 
relief rouglilj- carved on the rocks” of 
Mount Sip5d.us in Lydia, the face of which 
is washed by a stream in such a manner 
that it appears to be weeping {cp. Jebb 
on 8oph,, Alii. 8B1]. The accounts of later 
writers vary greatly in respect of the 
miinber of the daughters of Niobe and of 
the scone of her death. Sometimes the 
spot where the disaster occurs is Lydia, 
sometimes Thebes, where moreover the 
grave of Niche’s children was pointed out : 
the sons perish in the chase or on the race- 
course, while the daughters die in the royal 
palace at Thebes or at the burial of theii* 
brethren. This story describes Niobe as re- 
turning from Thebes to her home on Sipylus^'; 


and as there changed into a stone by Zeus, 
at her own entreaty. The fate of Niobe was 
often in ancient times the theme both of 
poetry and of art. 

The group of the 
children of Niobe 
discovered at 
Rome in 1583 
and now at Flo- 
rence (part of 
which is showm 
in the cut) is 
well - known : it 
is probably the 
Roman copy of a 
Greek w o r k 
which stood in 
Pliny’s time in a 
temple of Apollo 
at Rome, and with 
regard to which 
it was a moot 
point with the 
ancients whether 
it was from the hand of Scopas or of Praxi- 
teles [Pliny, N. II. xxxvi 28, Cp. Stark, 
Niobe iind die Niobiden^ 1863]. 

Nisus, son of Pandion, brother of 
..dGgeus of Athens, king of Megara and 
reputed builder of the seaport Nisfea. 
When Minos, in the course of his expedition 
of reprisal against jHgeus, besieged Megara, 
Scylla, Nisus’ daughter, from love for the 
Cretan king, brought about her father’s 
death by pulling out a golden or (according 
to another account) a purple hair on the top 
of his head, on which his life and the fate 
of the realm depended. 

Minos, however, did not reward her 
treachery ; he fastened her to the stern of 
his ship, and thus drowned her in the Saronic 
Gulf, or, according to others, left her 
behind him; whereu])on she cast lierself 
into the sea, and was changed either into a 
fish or into a bird called Oiris. 

Nobility (NubtUtas). The aristocracy oi: 
office, which at Romo took the place of the 
patrician aristocracy of birth, after the 
admission of the plebeians to all the offices 
of state and the levelling of the distinction 
between patricians and plebeians consequent 
thereon. It comprised those pati’iciau and 
plebeian .families whose members had held 
•one of the eiirule magistracies. These fuTuI- 
lies, for the most part tlie most illustrious 
a'hd wealthy, had the influence and money, 
which afforded them the necessarj' means 
to canvass for and hold an office. Tims, in 
-spite of the theoretical equality of rights 
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now existing, tliey almost completelj^ ex- 
cluded Ironi the higher magistracies all 
citizens who had neither wealth nor noble 
relatives to support them. It was quite 
exceptional lor a man who did not belong 
to the nobility to be fortunate enough to 
attain to them. If he did so, he was styled 
a homo fiocua (a now man, an upstart). It 
was one of the privileges of the nobility that 
they enjoyed the light to possess images of 
their ancestors. {See iMAC+mES.) 

Moinen. See Mame. 

Homeiiclator. The Eoman term for a 
slave who had the duty of reporting to his 
master the names of his slaves (often very 
numerous), of those who waited on him in 
the morning, of other visitors, and of tliose 
who mot him when he was walking abi'oad. 
The latter duty was especially important 
if his master was a candidate for office, 
and, in order to gain votes, was anxious to 
canvass many of the electors in the public 
streets. [The word is properly written 
noinencHIdtor, as is proved by the evidence 
of glosses and MSS. Cp. Martial, x 30, 30 ; 
Suetonius, jhig. 19, Calig. 41, Claud. 34.] 

Homoplijtlaces (Guardians of the Laws). 
A board found in different states of Greece, 
which had to see to the observance of the 
requirements o-l the law, especially in the 
deliberative assemblies. At Athens, after 
the abolition of the Areopagus as a boai’d 
of supervision (about 461 b.g.) a college of 
seven no^nophylaces was introduced as a 
check upon the senate, the public assembly, 
and the magistrates. 

Noiuos {Greek). (1) Originally, an ancient 
kind of solo in epic form in praise of some 
divinity. It was either “ aulodic ” of 
“citharodic'’; that is, it was sung to the ac- 
compani ment of the flute or th e ci thara. The 
citharodic nomos was from ancient times 
used at the festivals of Apollo, whom the 
Dorians especially worshipped. It received 
its artistic form from Terpander (about 675 
B.c.) principally by a systematic distribution 
into five or se-ven parts, of which three were 
the essential portions, the middle one forming 
the cardinal point of the whole. It formed 
an .important element in the Delphian 
festival of the Pythian Apollo. On the 
other hand, the auiedio nomos^ which Olonas 
of Tegea had introduced in imitation of the 
nomos of Terpander, was early excluded 
from this festival. By the side of the 
ancient nouio/, in which the wmrds were 
suTig to an instrumental accompaniment, 
there arose another vaiiety formed on' 
the same model. In this the song was j 


dramatically recited to the tune of the flute 
or cithara, according , as the nomos was 
“ aulodic ” or “ citharodic.’* Of the former 
kind was the nomos introduced by the flute- 
player Sacadas of Argos (about 580) at the 
Pythian games, and hence called the Fifth ian 
nomos, a musical representation of the de- 
struction of the dragon Pytho by Apollo. 
At a later period the province of the nomos 
was more and more extended and secnlarizcd, 
until it became the ino.st important part of 
the musician’s profession. [Plutarch, De 
Musica, cap. iii-x, pp. 1132-4.] 

(2) “Law.” Ecclesia. 

Nomotlietse. At Athems a commission 
for the examination of proposed laws. {See 
Ecglesia, 1.) 

NouEe. The Roman name for the 5th or 
7th day of the month {see Calendar, 2). 

Nonius Ifarcellus. A Latin scholar, horn 
at Tkuburaicum in Africa, who composed 
in the beginning of the 4th century a.d. 
a manual of miscellaneous information on 
points of lexicography, grammar, and anti- 
quities, bearing the title of Dc Compen- 
dlGsa Doctrlnd. It consisted originally of 
twenty books, one of which is lost. It is 
evidently founded on the works of eaidier 
scholars, and in some parts exhibits verbal 
coincidences with Auhis Gellius, Though 
not showing the least genius or critical acu- 
men, the wmrk is of great importance owing 
to its numerous quotations from lost anthois, 
especially of the archaic period. [See Prof. 
Nettleship’s Lectures and Essays, pp. 
277-331.] 

Honnus. A Greek poet of Panopolis in 
Egypt, belonging to the 5th century A.D. 
As a pagan, he wrote with poetic talent, 
and in a spirited though high I}" I'hetoidcal 
style, a vast epic, called the JDiouysmcci , in 
forty-eight books, one of the chief soirrces 
for our knowledge of the Dionysiac cycle 
of legends. As a Christian, he composed 
a paraphrase of the Gospel of St. J ohn in 
Greek hexameters. 

NStitia Dignltatum. A list of the officers 
of the court, and the civil, and military 
magistrates. This official xnannal belongs 
to the end- of the 4th century b.g., which 
is of great value for the statistics of the 
Roman empire at that time. It contains 
also tlie insignia of each magistrate repre- 
sented in drawings. 

Novius. A writer of AfeUdnm (epv.) 
flourishing about 90 b.g. Like his. con- 
.temporar}’’ and rival Pomponius, he was a 
master*, of 'ready speech of a coarse and 
I droll description. Some of his witty verses 
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are quoted by Cicero [de Or. ii 255, 279, 
285], Over i'orty titles of liis works ax-e 
mentioned, among them, as in the case ol 
Poiuponins, some which suggest travesties 
of mythological subjects ; e.g., Hercules as 
Anctioneer. 

hTuiimiiilar!!. See Moneychangers. 

H'xiimiiuB {coin). A special name for the 
commonest coin at Borne, wliick generally 
served as the unit of reckoning, the sestertius 
(q.v., under Coinage). 

Himdhige. The Boman term for the mar- 
ket clay held on the last day of the week of 
eight days, on which countrymen rested 
from labour and came to Borne to bu}? and 
sell, as well as to do other business. Accord- 
ingly the Nundinse were used for public 
announcements, especially concerning public 
assemblies and the business to be conducted 
in them. The actual holding of the assem- 
blies on these days Was a-voided, so as not 
to prevent the people from attending to the 
business of the market. Originally too no 
legal business was conducted on them, and 
it was not till the beginning of the 3rd 
century b,C. that it was introduced. The 
Nundinte, though not a regular feast-day, 
were nevertheless celebrated in private life 
by inviting strangers to one’s table and 
exempting childi’en from going to school. 

Nycteus. Son of Poseidon and the Pleiad 
CelffiiiS, brother of Lj’cus {q.v., 1) and father 
of Antlope {q.v.). After the early death of 
Cadmns’ son Polydorus he administered the 
government of Thebes for Labdacus, who 
was a minor, until he met his death in 
battle with Epopeus, his daughter’s husband. 

Byinphs (properly “the young maidens”). 
Inferior divinities of Nature who dwell in 
groves, forests and caves, beside springs, 
streams and rivers ; in some cases too on 
lonely islands, like Calypso and Circe. 
The nymplis of the hills, the forests, the 
meadows and the spring.s (called in Homer 
daughters of Zeus, while Hesiod makes 
the nymphs of the hills and the forests 
together with the hills and the forests 
children of earth) appear as the benevo- 
lent spirits of these spots, and lead a life 
of liberty, sometimes weaving in grbttoes, 
sometimes dancing and singing, sometimes 
Ininting with Artemis or revelling with 


Dionysus. Besides these divinities- it i&. 
especially Apollo, Heiancs and Pan who a.ro 
devoted to them and seek after their love;, 
while the wanton satyrs are also contiun-- 
ally lying in wait for them. They are well, 
disposed towards mortals and ready to help- 
them : they even wed with. them. Accord- 
ing to the various provinces of nature were 
distinguished various kinds of nymphs ; 
nymphs of rivers and springs, the Haiads, 
to whom the Oceauids ancl Nereids ai-e 
closely related ; nymphs of the hills,, Orcaefe ; 
nymphs of tlie foi-osts and trees, Dryads or- 
Hamadryads; besides this they often re- 
ceived special names after certain places, 
hills, springs and grottoes. The Naiads, as- 
the goddesses of the nonrishing and fructi- 
fying watei-, were especiallj^ rich in favonrs, 
giving increase and fruitfulness to plants,, 
herds and mortals. Hence they were also 
considered as the guardian goddesses of 
marriage, and the besprinkling of. the bride- 
with spring-water was one of the indispen- 
sable rites of the marriage ceremony. On 
the same principle, legendary lore represents, 
them as nursing and bringing- up the chil- 
dx’en of the gods, as for instance Zeus and 
Dionysus. Further, owing to the healing- 
and inspiring poAver of many springs, they 
belong to the divinities of healing and pro- 
phesying, aud can even drive men into a 
transport of prophetic and poetic inspiration., 
The Muses themselves are in their origin 
fountain-nymphs. Popidar belief assigned 
to the nymphs in general an exceedingly 
long life, without actual immortality. The 
existence of Dryads, it was supposed, was. 
closel}^ bound up with the origin and decay 
of the tree in Avhich they dwelt. They 
enjoyed divine honour.s from the earliest 
times, originally in the spots Avhere they 
had power, at fountains, atid in groves and. 
grottoes. In later times shrines of their 
own, hence called Nynijjluea-, wore built 
to them, even in cities. These event nally 
became very magnificent btxildiugs, in which 
it was customary to celebrate marriages. 
Goats, lambs, milk, anri oil Avere offered to 
them. Woiks of art represented theixi in the 
form, of charming maidens, lightly clothed or 
naked, with flowers and garlands; the Naiads 
drawing water or ca'iTying it in an urn. 
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Ohe. The Spariam term for each of the., .amon^ the Greeks drachma; the Attic- 
SO^suh-divisions of thep'hylee {q.v.). - ' , obolns amounted in inti’insio value to 1-M, 

Obolus. A weight as well as a silvefcoin Coinage.). The ancients, used to put 


OBSEQUBNS- 

'ihis eom in tin?, mouths of the dead, as i 
passog-o-money for Charon the ferryman in 
the lower world. 

ObsecjUfciis, A Latin author. (See Livy, 2.) 

Occupfitio. The ILomau term for the 
npprojn'iation of uniilled portions of the 
State laTids, oonscrpient upon the invitation 
nf the State, and having for its object the 
cultivation of the soiJ. "(See further Agkk 
Pinmious.) 

Ocoanus. In Greek mythology, originally 
the anciont rivei’ of the world -which Hows 
-around and Itonnds the earth and sea, it- 
self unbounded and flowing hack into itself. 

Jf rom Oceanus arise all seas, rivers, streams, 
and fountains. Herodotus is the first to 
•oppose this view [ii 28, iv 8, 86]. To 
Homer, Oceonus is the beginning of all 
things, even of the gods: he^ the original 
father, and his -wife, Tefliys^ the original 
mother. With her he lives, a gentle and 
hospitable old man, in the farthest we.st 
away from the world and its doings. He 
keeps aloof even from the assemblies of the- 
gods, although river gods and nymphs 
appear thei’e. It is wdth the aged pair that 
Hera grows up, and it is to them that she 
flees on the outbreak of the war with the 
Titans. According to Hesiod [Thcog. 138, 
887-370], Oceanus and Tethj's are child i-en 
•of Uriinus and Gma ; the former the oldest 
of the Titans, wdio after the fall of Cronus 
submitted to Zeus. Erom him are sprung 
3000 sons and as many daughters, the 
OcMrudes. The oldest of the family, which 
is spread over the whole earth, are Achelous 
and Styx. Oceanus was represented as a 
venerable old man vvith a long beard : on 
his head are bull's horns, after the usual 
manner of river gods; or crab’s cla-ws, as 
customary with gods of the sea; and he 
is stirromidcd by soa monsters. 

Ocellus. A Greek philosopher, a follower 
■of the Pythagorean school (cp. Pythagoras). 

Ochlocracy (mob-rule). The name among 
the Greeks for that form of democracy in 
which the citizens wore admitted to tho 
government of the State wdthout any grada- 
tion of classes, or any legal provision for 
Ciiccking the caprice of the populace. Under 
such a constitution public matters fell into 
the hands of the lowest class of the people. 

Oetaeteres (Gr. OM-). A period of eight - 
yeays. (Sec Calendar.) 

Odeioii (Lat. Odeum). The Greek term 
for a building cojistructed for musical per- 
formances on the plan of a theatre, but 
■svith far slighter proportions and provided 
with a roof for acoustical purposes. Hence 
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also the stage was not so deep, and ended in 
three walls which abutted with one another 
at obtuse angles. [The oldest Odeion in 
Athens was that in the neighbourhood of 
the fountain of Enncricrfinus (Pausan., i 4, 
1), on the Ilissus, south of the Olympxeum. 
This Odeion -was probably built in the time 
of the PisistratTfke.] 

The building which served as a pattern 
for all later ones of this kind was the 
Odeion built by Pericles about 445 R.C-, 
intended at first for the musical coixtests 
at the Panatlieiiaic games, but afterwards 
used by poets and nutsicians for reheaj-sals, 
by philosophers for discussions, and soxxie- 
times even for judicial business. This 
building was restored after its destruction 
by fire (87 B.C.) by king AriobarzanSs II, 
Pliilopator. The first at Home was built 
bji- Domitian (about 8G a.d.); a second by 
Trajan, That of Hevodes Atticus (q.v.) 
was considered the largest and most mag- 
nificent in ancient times: it was built sooi] 
after 160 a.d. at Athens, below the south- 
western cliff of the Acropolis, in honouj- 
of his deceased wife Anui.i Regilla, and t. 
considerable part of it is still standing. It 
held about 8000 persons and had a roof 
coniposed of beams of cedar wood. 

Odysseus (the Latin equivalent is XJlixSs / 
erroneously written Ulysses). King of 
Ithaca, son of Laertes and Anticlea, daughter 
of Autolycus. In post-Homerm legend he is 
called a son of Sisyphus, borne b}'- Anticlea 
before her marria ge with La ertes . According 
to Homer, his name, “ the hater f was given 
him by his grandfather Autolycus, because 
he himself had so often cherished feelings 
of hatred during his life [Od. xix 402]. His 
wife Penelope (or Penelopeia), daughter of 
I Icarius (see (Ebalds), is said, by later 
I legends to have been obtained for him by 
! her uncle Tyndm-oos in gratitado for counsel 
given by him, (See Tvndareos.) When 
his son Telemachus was still an infant, 

, Agamemnon and Menehaus, as Homer tolls 
us, prevailed on him to take part in the ex- 
pedition against Troy. The ir task was hard, 
as it bad been predicted to him that it would 
be twenty years before he saw his -wife and 
child again. Later writers relate that he 
was bound as one of Helen’s suitors to take 
part in the scheme, but tried to escape his 
obligation by feigning madness, and among 
other .acts yoked a horse and an ox to his 
plough and so ploughed a field. When, 
however PalSmedes, who with Hester and 
Menelaus was desirous of taking him to 
Troy, proceeded to place Telemachus in tho 
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i’urrow, lie betrayed Iiiniself and bad to 
accompany tbem to war. He led tbe men 
of Itlieca'and the surrounding isles to Troy 
in twelve vessels. In conti’ast to the later 
legend, which represents him as a cowardly, 
deceitful and intriguing personage, he 
always appears in Homer among the noblest 
and most respected of the heroes, and, on 
account of his good qualities, he is the de- 
clared favourite of Athene. He combines in 
his person courage and determined pensever- 
anca with prudence, ingenuity, cunning and 
eloquence. Acoordingl}^ he is employed by 
preference as a negotiator and a spy. Thus, 
after the disembarkation, he goes; with 
Menelaus into the enemy’s cit}^ to demand 
the surrender of Helen. Again, ho is among 
those who are despatched by the Greeks 
to reconcile with Agamemnon the enraged 
Achilles. 'With Dlomedes, who delights 
in his company, he captures the spy 
Dolon and sui’prises Rhesus; with the same 
hero he is said by later legend to have 
stolen the Palladium from Tro.y. When 
Agamemnon faint-heartedly thinks of flight, 
he opposes this idea with the utmost decision. 
Everywhere he avails himself of the right 
time and the right place, and, where courage 
and cunning are needed, is ever the foremost. 
After Achilles’ death, in the contest with 
Ajax, the son of Telamon, he receives the 
hero’s arms as a recognition of his services, 
and by his ingenuity brings about the fall 
of Troy. Shortly before it, he steals into 
the city in the garb of a beggar, in order to 
reconnoitre every thing there; he then climbs 
with the others into the wooden horse, and 
contrives to control the impatient and the 
timid alike until the decisive moment. 

His adventures during the return from 
Troy and on his arrival in his native 
countr-y form the contents of the Odyssey 
of Homer. Immediately after the departui’o 
Odysseus is driven to the Thracian Ismarus, 
the city of the Cicones, and, though he 
plunders them, loses in a surprise seventy- 
two of his companions. When he is now 
desirous of rounding the soutli-east point of 
the Peloponnesus, the promontory of Malea, 
he is caught by the stonn and carried in nine 
days to the coast of North Africa, on to the 
land of the Lotoplicigi (Lotus-eaters) whence 
lie has to drag his companions by force to 
prevent their forgetting their homes for 
love of the sweet lotus food. Thence the 
voyage passes into the legendary world of 
the W’estern sea, then little known to the 
Greeks. Odysseus comes first to the’, 
counti’y of the Cpclopes (q.v.)^ 'wherej with 


twelve of his comrades, he is shut up in 
a cavern by Polyphemus. The monster 
has already devoured half of Odysseus’ 
companions before the latter intoxicates liim 
(fig. 1), deprives him of his one eye, and by his 
cunning escajjes with his comrades, Erom 
this time the anger of Poseidon, on whom 
Polyphemus calls for revenge, pursues him 
and keeps him far from his country. On the 
island of jdiolus, the Keeper of the Winds 
(^.'U.), he finds hospitable entertainment, 
and receives on his departure a leathern 
bag in which ai’e inclosed all the winds 
except the western. The latter would carry 
him in nine days to the coast of Ithaca, but, 
whilst Odysseus is taking rest, his comrades 
open the bag, which they imagine to contain 


( 1 ) * OOYSSKUS OFFEBXNU WIXK TO THE CYCI.OTS, 
(Statuette in Vatican MiLseuin, Rome.) 

treasure, and the winds tlins released carry 
them back to lEolus. He orders them off 
from his island, regarding them as enemies 
of the gods. On coming to Telep5dus, the- 
city of Lamns, king Autiphates and his 
LmstryyiinBs^ cannibals of immense stature., 
shatter eleven of thoir vessels, and. the 
twelfth is saved only by Odysseus’ waii- 
ness. ' {8ee Paintino, fig. 5.) On the island 
of Jilma the sorceress Circ£ turns part of 
his crew into swine, but, with the help of 
Hermes, he compels her to restore them to 
their human .shape and spiends a whole 
year with her in pleasure and eujoymeat. 
When his companions urge him to return 
home, Circe bids him first isail toward the 
farthest west, to the entrance into the 
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( 2 ) * PENELOl'IS. 

Wnt. JJoH/cm. 1 3, p. 17.) 

unravelled tlie work of tlie da3^ In tlie 
fourth year one of her attendants betrayed 
the secret ; she had to complete the garment, 
and when urged to make her decision pro- 
mised to choose the man who .should win in a 
shooting match with Odysseus' bow, hoping 
that none of the wooers would be able even 
so much as to bend it. Just before the day 
of trial, Odysseus lands on the island dis- 
guised by Athene as a beggar. He betakes 
himself to the honest swineherd JSzmtrmiij 
one of the few retainers who have remained 
true to him, who receives his master, wdiom 
he fails to recognise, in a hospitable manner. 
To the same spot Athene brings Teiomachus, 
who- has returned' in safety, in spite of the 
plots of the suitors, from a journey to 
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lower ^yorld on the farther bank of OeSanns, 
and there question the shade of the seer 
T'irtislti.s concerning his return. (jSVc Hades, 
ilSALii OF.) From the latter he learns that 
it i,s the malice of Poseidon that prevents 
his return, but that nevertheless he will 
now attain his object if his comrades spare 
the cattle of Hcilios on the island of Thrina- 
cia ; otherwise it will only be after a long 
time, deprived of all his comrades and on a 
foreign ship, that he will reach his home. 
Odys.seus then I'e turns to the isle of Circe 
and sets out on his homeward voyage, sup- 
plied by her with valuable directions and a 
favouring wind. Passing the isles of the 
Sirens (q.v.) and sailing through Scylla 
and Ckdrybdis (q.v.), he reaches the island 
of Thrinacia, -where he is compelled to land 
by his comrades. They are there detained 
for a month by contrary winds ; at length 
his comrades, overcome by hunger, in spite 
of the oath they have sworn to him, 
slaughter, dining his absence, the finest of 
the cattle of Helios. Scarcely are they once 
more at sea, when a terrible storm breaks 
forth, and Zens splits the ship in twain with 
a flash of lightning, as a penalty for the 
offence. All perish except Odysseus, who 
clings to the mast and keel, and is carried 
back by the waves to Scylla and Charybdis, 
and after nine days reaches the island of 
Ogr'gia, the abode of the nymph Cdlypso, 
daughter of Atlas. Por seven yeai’s he 
dwells here with the nymph, who promises 
him immortality and eternal youth, if he 
will consent to remain with her and be her 
husband. But the yearning for his wife 
and home make him proof against her 
snares. All the day long he sits on the 
shore gazing through his tears across the 
broad sea ; fain -would he catch a glimpse, 
were it only of the rising smoke of his home, 
and thereafter die. So his protectress, 
Athene, during Poseidon’s absence, pre- 
vails on Zeus in an assembly of the gods 
to decree his return, and to send Hermes 
to order Calypso to release him. Borne 
on a raft of his own building, he comes in 
eighteen days near to Scherla, the island 
of the Phgeacians, when Poseidon Catches 
sight of him and shatters his raft in pieces. 
However, with the aid of the veil of Ino 
Leuedrhea (j^.t^.yhe reaches land in safety 
and meets with .Nausicaa, the king’s 
daughter, who conducts him into the 
Phpeacian city before her parents AlcMnous 
(q.v.) and Arete. He receives the most 
hospitable treatment, and is then brought 
loaded with presents by the Phseacians on 


board, one of their marvellous vessels to his 
country, which he reaches after twenty 
years’ absence, while asleep. PTe a,iTivers 
just in time to ward off the disaster that is 
threatening his house. After his mother 
Anticlea had died of grief for her son, and 
the old Laertes had retired to his country 
estate in mourning, more than a liundred 
noble youths of Ithaca and t.he surrounding 
isles had appeared as suitors for the hand of 
the fair and chaste PenGlopv, had pei'secuted 
Telemachus, who was now growing up to 
manhood, and were wasting the substance 
of the absent Ody.sseus. Penelope had de- 
manded a respite from making her decision 
until she had finished weaving a shi’oud in- 
tended for her father-in-law, and every night 
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NeRtor at. Pylus and ]>renelaiis and Helen in 
Sparta, Hereupon Ody.ssous makes himself 
known and, togethex' with his son o,nd I’e- 
taiiier, concerts his plan of revenge. In the 
shape of a beggar ho betakes himself to the 
house, whex'e he manfully controls his anger 
at the arrogance of the suitors which is dis- 
[»la,yed tovrards himself, and his emotion on 
meeting Penelope. Next day the shooting 
match takes place. This involves shooting 
through the handles of twelve axes with the 
bow of Eur5d.ns {(j.v.), which the latter’s son 
Iphitns had once presented to the young 
Od 5 mseus. Hone of the suitors can bend the 
bow, and so Odysseus takes hold of it, 
and bends it iix an instant, thus achieving 
the master-shot. Supported by Teleraachus, 
Emnseus, and the herdsman Philoatius, and 
wdth the aiding pi’eserjce of Athene, he shoots 
first the insolent Antxnous, and then the 
other suitors. He next makes himself known 
to Penelope, who has meanwhile fallen into 
a deep sleep, and visits his old father. In 
the meantime the relatives of the murdei’ed 
suitors have taken up arms, but Athene, in 
the form of Mentor (q.v.) brings about a 
reconciliation. The only hint of Odysseus’ 
end in Plomer is in the prophecy of Tiresias, 
that in a calm old age a peaceful death will 
come upon him from the sea. 

In later poetry TSlegonus, the son of 
Odysseus by Circe, is sent forth by his 
mother to seek out his father. He lands 
at Ithaca, and plunders the island: Odysseus 
proceeds to meet him, is wounded by him 
with a poisonous sting-ray, given by Circe 
to her son as a speax'-point, and dies a 
painful death, which thus comes “ from the 
sea.” On Telegonus discovering that he 
has killed his father, he Cannes the dead 
body home with him, together with Pene- 
lope and Telemachus, and there the latter 
live a life of immortality, Telemachus be- 
coming husband of Circe, and Telegonus of 
Penelope. Besides Telegonus, the legend 
told of two sons of Odysseus by Circe, 
named Agrius and Latinus, who wei-e said 
to have reigned over the Etruscans. Tole- 
gonns ill particular was regarded by the 
Eomans as the founder of Tusexilxim [Ovid, 
Fasti, iii 92], and. Px’Kneste [Horace, Odes 
iii 29, 8]. In later times the adventures of 
Odysseus were transferred as a whole to the 
•coast of Italy: the promoxxtory of Circeii was 
regarded as the abode of Circe, Eormiae as 
the city of the Ls,estrygones. Hear Surren- _ 
tnm -was found the island of the Sirens ; 
n.ea.r Cape Laclnium that of Calypso, while - 
near to Sicily were the isle of iEoius, Scyila, 


and Chaiybdis, and, on the Sicilian slxore, 
the Cyclopes. Odj^sseus is generally ro|.)re- 
sented as a beai’ded man, wearing a semi-oval 
cap like that of a Greek: sailor. (6Vc fisc. 1.) 

(Ebaliis. King (xf Sparta, father of Hip- 
pocoon, TYiidareOs, and Icarius by the 
Hymph Bateia. Th.e first of those expels 
his brethren from their home, but falls 
with all liis sons in battle against Heracles 
and Cepheusol Tegea; xxpon this Tyndai'eos 
(q.v.) returns an<i take.s possession of his 
father’s realm. Icarius, who remains in 
Acaimania, becomes by Polycaste, or (ac- 
coi’ding to another account) bj' the Hoiad 
Pei’iboea, father of Penelope, the wife of 
Odysseus. 

CEcus {Greek). The dining-room of a 
Roman, dwelling-house, {See House.) 

CEdipiis. Son of Laius, descendant of 
Cadmus thi'ough his paternal grandfather 
Labdacus and his great-grandfather Poly- 
dorus. According to Horner [Od. xi 271- 
280], he^ kills his father and marries his 
nxother Epioaste (in later accounts locaste) ; 
the gods, however, immediately cause the 
misdeed to be known, and Epicaste hangs 
herself; (Edipns however rules on in 
Thebes, haunted with many sufferings by 
the vengeful spirit of his mother. Homer 
also mentions the funeral games celebrated 
in his honour [11. xxiii 679], but does not 
tell of the birth of his sons and the grounds 
of their feud, Accoi’ding to the ancient 
CEdipodeid of Cineethon, (Edipus after 
locaste’s death marries Euiyganeia, whence 
sprang his sons Eteocles and .Polynices, and 
his daughters Antxgone and Isniene [Pans., 
ix 5, 11]. According to the ancient legend. 
(Edipus curses his soixs either because Poly- 
nices had set before him at the banquet the 
table and goblet which Cadmus and Laius 
had used (which he regai'ded as an attempt 
to remind him of his transgression), or be- 
cause they had inadvertently sent hiiii the 
haunch-bone of a victim instead of fche 
should er-bonix. 

In the hands of the tragedians, especially 
of ..Esohylus and Sophocles (in the CEdijms 
Tyramms), the legend has been changed 
into the following form. Laius, husband of 
locaste, daughter of Mencnceus, and sistei* 
of Oreon, has a curse resting on him in 
' consequence of some misdeed. He is told 
by the oracle of Apollo that he will die by 
the hand of his son. Whoii a son is born to 
'him, he accordingly orders a slave to expose 
’ him, with his feet pierced, xipon C.ithmr6n. 
The slave consigns the child to the care 
of a shepherd belonging to the king of 
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■Oorinth, P6lvbns, and he takes it to his 
muster. The boy, who derives the name 
(Edijras (Swellfoot), j'Vnin his swollen feet, 
is adopted by the childless Polybus and 
his wife PerTlxna in ]jlace of offspring of 
their own. On reaching manliood, he is 
r(yiroa<-hed during a carousal with not 
being the sou of his presumptive parents, 
and betakes himself without their know- 
ledge to Delphi, in order to find out the 
truth. TJie terrible rcisponso of the oracle, 
to the effect that he will slay his own 
father and then beget children in wedlock 
with his mother, causes him to avoid 
Corinth. At the place in Phocis where 
the road from Delj)hi to Daiilis leaves the 
road to Thebes, he is met by his real father, 
who is on a journey to Delphi to question 
the god concerning the devastation of liis 
land by the Sphinx. As (Edipus will not 
move aside, a qxiarrel arises, and he kills 
his father together with his attendants, 
one of whom alone escapes. He proceeds 
to Thebes, and there frees the city from 
its plague by solving the Sphinx’s riddle ; 
•as a reward he receives from Greou the 
dominion of Thebes and the late king’s 
widow, locaste, for a wife; and the latter 
bears him four children (given by the 
older myth, to Euryganeia). Years after- 
wards failure of crops and pestilence come 
upon Thebes, and the oracle promises libe- 
ration from the disaster onl}’ if the murder 
of Lams be requited by the banishment 
of the murderer. The result of (Edipus’ 
eager endeavours to identify this penson is 
the discovery of the horrors which he has 
unconsciously perpetrated, locaste hangs 
herself in despair, and (Edipus puts out 
his own eyes. Dei)osed from his throne, 
and imprisoned at Thebes by his sons to 
conceal his sliaiue from men’s ej'es, or (ao- 
cordiiig to another account) driven by them 
into banishment, whither his daughters 
accompany him, he pronounces against his 
sons a curse, to the effect that they shall 
divide their inheritance with each other by 
means of the sword, a citrse which is fui- 
lilled with awful exactness. {See Seven 
AGAINST Thebes.) 

His graye was afterwards shown at the 
village of EtConus, on the borders of Attica 
and Bceotia, in the sanctuary of Demeter, 
ami wor.ship done to him as to a h’ei’o. At 
Athens too, in a sacred demesne of the 
]l]rinyes, between the Areopagus and the 
Acropolis, was a monument to (Edipus, 
whose bones were supposed to have bejen - 
■brought hither from Thebes. — Sophocles, 



in his (EfUjms at Culomis^ follows aunthor 
legend. Ho reprcseirts liim as coming to 
the Attic deme of Ooionus at the bidding 
of Apollo, and as finding tberr-, in the sanc- 
tuary of the now propitiated Eumen ides, the 
longed-for ])6ace of tho grave. His i)ones, 
the place of bui'ial of which was known to 
none, are a precious treasure ibr the coiuitiy, 
to guard it from hostile invasions. 

(Eneus {i.e. vintner). King of Calydon, 
in JUtolia, the hills of whicli he was the 
first to plant with the vitie received from 
Dionysus. He was son of Portheus oi- 
Porthaoii, and brother of iVgrms and 
Melas ; by Althcea, daughter of Tiiestius, he 
became the father of Tydeus, Meleager, 
and Deiiinlra. {See Heracles.) As ho once 
forgot Artemis in a sacrifice, she sent the 
Calydouiau boar, which ravaged the country, 
and, even after its slaughter in the famous 
Calydonian Hunt, occasioned the death of 
Meleager {q.v.). Erom the plots of his 
brother Melas he had been delivered by 
Tydeus through the murder of Melas and 
his sons, but after the deaths of Tyuleus 
and Meleager, his other bi’other Agrias, 
and the .sons of tliat brother, deprived him 
of his throne and cast him into prison. 
His grandson Dlornedes however revenged 
him with the aid of Alcmmun, to whom 
he had once given hospitable entertainment, 
and who was desirous of taking (Eneus wdtli 
him to Argos, after he had given over the 
throne of Calydon to his son-in-law Andrie- 
mon, whose son Thhas, in Homer [11. ii G38], 
leads the JEtolians to Troy. But the two 
sous of Agvius, who have escaped death, 
lie in wait for him in Arcadia, and there 
slay the old man. Diomedes carries hi.s 
bodyr to Argos, and deposits it in the city 
which after him was called (EnoS. While 
ill Homer (Eueus is dead before the expe- 
dition to Troyq later mythology'' represents 
hinr as surviving the Trojan War, and as 
re.stored to his kingdom by Diomedes on 
the latter’s flight from Argos. 

CEnoinaiis. Son of Arcs and the Pleiad 
Sterope, king of Pisa in Elis, father of 
Hippbdamia. He endeavoured to prevent 
his daughter’s mai-riage, either because he 
loved her himself, or loecause an oracle had 
pi'edicted his death in the event of her 
marriage. In consequence of this he im- 
posed upon her suitors the condition that 
■ they must contend with him in a race from 
Pisa 'to the altar of Poseidon, on the 
Corinthian isthmus : if he overtook them 
bwith kis .horses, which were as swift as the 
. winds, he transfixed them wdth his spear. 
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He had oJready slain thirtee}! (or, according 
to another account, eighteen) suitors in this 
tvben Pelops arrived. Pelops bribed 
MyrtiJiis, the charioteer of (Enomatts. 
Alyrtilus accordingly either neglected to 
insert the linch-pins in the chariot-wheels 
or substituted waxen ones for them, and 
Pelops, by the help of the horses which 
Poseidon presented to him, succeeded in 
defeating (Enomaus, (Eiiomaus died of the 
fall from his chariot; according to another 
story, he committed suicide (op, Pelops). 

(Eiione. A nymph of mount Ida, bride of 
Paris before he canned off Helen. In resent- 
ment at her lover’s faitlilessness, she refused 
to help him when he was mortally wounded ; 
and, in her remorse at her refusal, ended by 
hanging herself. 

Officials, Official System, Magistrates. 
Of all the official systems established among 
the Greeks, that in vogue among the 
Athenians is the best known to us. The 
qualifications for public office at Athens 
were genuine Athenian descent, blameless 
life, and the full possession of civic rights. 
If religious duties were attached to the 
office, physical weakness was a disquali- 
fication. No one was allowed to hold two 
offices at a time, or the same office twice, 
or , for a longer period than a year. The 
nomination was made in some cases by 
election, in others by the drawing of lots. 
Election took place by show of hands in 
the ecclesXa, or, on the mandate of the 
eccUnia, in the assemblies of the several 
tribes. {Sea Cheieotonia, Ecclesia.) In 
election by lot [on the introduction of which 
see Note on p. 706] the proceeding was as 
follows. The ThesmdfMUe presided in the 
temple of Theseus. (8m Thesmothb:t.e,) 
Two boxes or vessels were placed there, 
one containing white and coloured beans, 
and the other the names of the candidates, 
written on tablets. A tablet and a bean 
were taken oiit at the same time, and the 
candidate whose name came out with a 
white beau was elected. Before entering 
on his office (whether he had been chosen 
by lot or election), every official had to 
undergo an examina.tion of his qualifica- 
tions (dSklmdsict). If the result' was 
unfavourable, a substitute was appointed, 
either by a simultaneous casting of lots in 
the manner described, or (if the office was. 
elective) by a new election. Daring their • 
term of office the officials were subject to 
constant superffisionyknd were ' liable- to ' ‘ 
suspension or deposition by the Eccleffia,' 
through the proceeding called ipadiMro-. 


\ tdnXa (a new show of hands). On tho expi- 
ration of his term, every official was boimd 
to give an account of himself (eathTjno.). 
The regular officials ^ had each a place of 
office (^archeidn). If the oiiiciaLs foj'incd. 
a society, as in tlie majority of cases, the 
business was (so ffu- as joint administration 
was possible) distributed among the rncaji- 
bers. If the society appeared in public as 
a whole, one of the members jjrcsided as 
pvytdnts, (See Phytaxis.) In the cases 
at law which came under their jurisdiction, 
it was incumbent on the officials to make 
the necessary arrangements for the trial, 
and to preside in court. They received no 
salary, but their meals %Yere provided at 
the public expense, either at their resi- 
dences or in the Prytdncitm. The emblem 
of office was a garland of myrtle. The 
offence of insulting an official in the pei-- 
formance of his duty was punishable with. 
dtlmla. (See, for details^ ApoDECTiE,. 
ARCHONTES, AsTYEOMI, EPIMELETiE, COLA- 
CKETiE, POLET.ai, StEATEGI, TaMIAS.) 

There wei*e numerous attendants on the 
officials (hyperefai), who I’eceived a salary,, 
and their meals at the public expense.. 
Such were the clerks (granwidteis) and 
heralds (Jalrf/kes), Por Sparta, see Bphoes ; 
for Rome, Magistrates, Aggensi, Ligtors,. 
Apparitor. 

Ogjfges (Ogygns), One of the Bceotian 
autochthones, or aborigines, sou of Bosotus 
or (according to another account) of Po.sei- 
don. He was king of the Hectenes, the 
oldest inliabitants of Bceotia, which was 
visited during his reign by an inundation of 
Lake Copais, named after him the Ogygian 
flood. 

Oicles. Son of Antiphates, gi'andson of 
MSlampus, father of Ampliiarans. He foil 
as a companion of Heracles in the battle 
against Laomed<3n of Troy. 

Oil was very extensively used in ancient 
times. Apart from its use as an article of 
food and for burning in. lamps, it served 
to anoint the body after the bath and in 
the p&lmstra. The oil most used v/as that 
obtained by means of olive presses from the 
olive tree, which seems to have been trans- 
planted from Syria to Greece and thence to 
Italy. The best olive oil produced among- 
.the Greek states was that of Attica; here 
the olive tree -was considered a .gift of the 
national goddess Athene, who by means of 
, it, had obtained the victoiy in. her contest 

^ Some were only appointed to carry out special 
duties on special occasions ; these wefe calledi 
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with Posoirlon fo]’ tho possession of tho 
counivy . ^ Here also the olive tree was under 
tiie special pi^otoction of tho State; no one 
was allowed to cut down olive trees on his 
owiv plot ol land, except for specified j 3 ur- 
poses, and then only a specified number. 
Moreover many olive t]-ees standing on pri- 
vate ground were regarded as the property 
of the goddess of the Stale, and it was 
therefore forbidden on pain of death to cut 
them down. They were under the special 
control of the Areopagus, which had them 
inspected li-oni time to time by certain 
officials, and they were farmed out by tho 
State [Lysias, Or, ix]. Part of the oil thus 
obtained had to be sold by the farmer to the 
State at a fixed price ; this was only used 
for festive purposes, especially to be dis- 
tributed in prizes to the victors in the Pan- 
athenaio contests [Pindar, Nem. x 35]. 

In Italy the olive tree, which spread thence 
to Prance and Spain, grew so well that the 
Italian oil, especially from the neighbour- 
hood of the South Italian cities Venafrum 
and Tarentum, and that from the Sabine- 
country, was considered the finest in the 
world and so met with a read^'- sale abroad. 
The best kind was considered to be oil from 
nnripe olives, especially the first from the 
press [Pliny, N. H. xv 1-34]. The manu- 
facture of fragrant oils and ointments, of 
which the ancients made a far more exten- 
sive use than ourselves, was very important. 
There was a very large nximber of prepara- 
tions of this kind which were used for 
embrocations of the pei'son, pomades for 
the hair of the head and beard, for per- 
fuming the dre.S3, bath-wmter and the like. 
They were prepared, some by a cold method, 
some by a hot, by mixing oils pressed for 
the most part from finiits, such as the oil of 
olives, nuts, and almonds, with the volatile 
oils derived from native or oriental vege- 
table substances. The most expensive kinds 
were brought fi'orn the East, the birthplace 
of this manxifaeture, as, for example, the 
iiruch-prized nardlmim^ pressed from the 
iiowors of the Indian and Arabian grass j 
nardns [Pliny, N. II. xiii 1-25]. Por pre- 
serving them vessels of stone were preferred, 
especially those of alabaster [ib. § 19]. To 
meet the demand, vast perfume nianufac- 
toi’ies existed evejy where in abundance. ■ 

Oileus. King of the Locrians, father of 
the- lesser Ajax (r/.v,, 1). 

Oien. A my fchical poet of Lycia belonging 
to early Greek times, standing in connexion 
■with, the worship of Apollo in DelSs and 
represented as Imving composed the first 


hymns for the Delians, The legend v;hich 
wa.s especially attributed to liini was that; 
of Apollo’s sojourn among the Hyperboreans, 

Oligarclua (“Rule of the ,Few'”). The 
name given in Greek writers to that form 
of constitution wliore a portion of the 
community, pi'ivileged cither by reason of 
nobility of birth or of wealth, are exclu- 
sively, or at least in preibreuce to others, in 
possession of power. The former case is an 
oxamplo of an absolute despotism : the latter 
resulted where the magistracies, though 
filled exclusively from the privileged classes, 
nevertheless depended on popular election ; 
or whore the mass of the people possessed a 
share in deliberation or in the drawing tip 
of decrees, while to the privileged bodj'- 
was reserved the right of making proposals, 
convoking and presiding over the assem- 
blies, and ratifying the decrees. 

Olympiad (Gr, Olyminds). A period of four 
years from one celebi’ation of the Olympian 
games {see Olympian Games) to another. 
The Olympiads were counted from the vic- 
tory of Gorcabus (776 B.C.); the last, the 
283rd, ended 394 a.d., with the abolition 
of the Olympian games. This method of 
reckoning never passed into everyday life, 
but is of importance, ina^^much as, through 
the historian Timmus, about 240 B.C., it 
became the one generally used by the Greek 
historians. 

Olympian Games (Gr. Otympld). The 
chief national festival of the Greeks, w'hich 
was celebrated in honour of Zeus at Olympia, 
in the Peloponnesian district Pisatls, be- 
longing to the Eleans, at the point -where 
the Gladehs runs into the Alphehs. The 
institution of this ancient festival is some- 
times referred to Pi.sus, the mythical founder 
of the city Pisa, which was afterwards de- 
stroyed by the Eleans, and before wdiose 
gates lay the sanctuary of Zens ; sometimes 
to Pelops, in whoso honour funeral games 
were held at this point on the banks of the 
Alpheus. 

These were restored, it is said, by Hera- 
cles, who instituted the regular order of tho 
festival. This opinion did not become crir- 
re'nt until the, Dorian States, established 
after the immigi’ation of the Heracllda'- into 
the Peloponnesus, had been admitted to a 
share in' tlie festival, which was originally 
freq.uented only by the Pisafcans and their 
- immediate neighbours. This admission 
dates- from Ly curgus of Sparta and Iphitus 
of Elis, who, at the direction of the Delphic 
Qraole, restored the festival of Zous, now 
•faUen into - oblivion, and established the 
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fiacred Truce of God {see Ekechetria), 
vvdtich iiisurocl a safe conduct at the time 
of the festival for all strangers resorting 
tliithei’, even through hostile territory. In 
course of time the membership extended 
itself further, over all the Hellenic states in 
and out of Greece ; and the festival was not 
only visited by private individuals, but also 
received sacred envoys from the several 
states, Tln-ough all the assaults of time it 
lasted on, even during the Roman rule, and 
was not abolished until 394 A.D., under the 
I’eign of Theodosius. 

Erom the time of the above-mentioned 
restoration by Iphitus and Lycurgus it was 
a quinquennial celebration ; that is, it was 
held once in every foixr years, in midsum- 
mer (July to August), about the beginning 
or end of the Greek year. A regular and 
continuous list of the victors was kept from 
776, when Corcnbus won the race in the 


the temples of Zeus, Hera {Hemfdn\ the 
Mother of the Gods {Mcfi'oon), and tiie holy 
inclosure of Pelops {Pel6ptdn\ besides a, 
multitude of altars consecrated some to 
gods and .some to heroes, and a countless 
host of dedicatoi'y otferiugs and statues of' 
every kind, among them, south-east of tho. 
temple of Zens, the Nice of Pa-unius {q.v.}. 

The temple of Zeus, which xvas begun 
about 572 b.c, by the Elean Libo,. was not 
completed in its main outline until about 
450. It xvas a Doric hypfetlii'al building 
{Le. it had no roof over the ceUa^. or, temple, 
proper); it was also peripteral {Lc. it was 
suiTOunded by a siuglc row of columns). It 
was built of the local conchyliferous lime- 
stmxe [called pdrds by Pausanias,.v, 10 § 2], 
In its moi’e finished parts it was overlaid, 
with fine stucco, giving the appearance of 
marble, and was also richly decorated with 
colour. It was 210 feet in. length, 91 in. 



(1) E-iSTEIC',’ PEDIMENT OP THE TEMPLE OP ZEUS AT OEV.MPIA ; DEBIONED KV P./EONIlJa. 
(Contest between Polopa and OSuomaus.) 





(2) WESTERN PEDIMENT OF THE TEMPLE OP ZEUS AT OLYMPIA *, DESIGNED 1 
(Battle between the Centaurs and Lapithie.) 


' ALCAMENE.S. 


stcldvum, and with this year begins the 
Olympiad reckoning prevalent among the 
historians from the time of Timaeus. The 
duration of tho festival xvas in course of 
time extended to at least live days. 

The place where the festival was cele- 
brated was the Altfs {see Plan), a sacred 
precinct at the font of the hill of Cronus 
(A’rduos), 403 feet high. The precinct, which 
was about 750 feet long by 570 feet broad, 
•was surrounded by a wall ascribed to Hera- 
cles, having entrances at the N.W. and S.W. 
Tlie centre, both by position and by reli- 
gions association, Avas formed by the great 
sacrificial altar of Zetf,s, w^'hich rose on ah 
elliptical base 128 feet in circumference 
io a height of 32 feet, and was composed 
of the ashes of the victims mingled with 
the water o.f the Alphens. Biouhd it 'were 
grouped the four most important sanctuaries, 


breadth, and 65 in height. The outer hall ; 
had 6 columns along its breadth and 13 
along its length (each 34 feet high), while 
the inner hall had a double row of 7 columns. 
The eastern pediment was .occupied by a re- . 
presentation of the contest bettveen Pelops 
and CEnomaus, with Zeus as the centi’o ('lig. 
1); the western, by one of the battle between 
the Centaurs and Lapithse, with Ai'iollo as , 
centre (fig. 2). The former -was-designed by 
the already-mentioned PiMonius ; 'the latter, . 
by Alcamenes of Athens. 

The accompanying oats ■ indicate the 
figures belonging to the tv/o pediments, 
so .far as their fragmentary- portions were . 
recovered in the excavations begun by 
the Germans in 1875, [While- the outer 
metopes beneath these pediments had no . 
ornament .except a large plain boss on 
each, twelve other, metopes sculxjturecl , 
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vvdth reliefs used to adorn the outer peted together, the first in the fina 
walls Tct each end of the cella or temple being proclaimed victor. About 72 
proper, six ovor the door of the pronaos, the double course (dlaitlos) v/ns ijiti-O! 
and six over that of the opidhodomos. in which the i'uuners had vo make a c 
All of these have been discovered: four of the goal and retnrn to the start ing- 
by the French in 1829, and eight by the about 720 came the doZm/uXs or long 

Germans in 3875-9. Their subjects __ 

arc the labours of Heracles. The best ' bj 'y ' 

preserved of tlie scries, and one of , 

them which, as compared with the r A g 

rest, is apparently the work of a Tj,'_ | T .'A?' - - f 

mature and well-trained school of 'v"T. 

soiilpture, is that representing He- , s ii'' '■ \ .‘f ' 

racles bearing the heavens. Atlas ,l I !l , /I j 

stands by, offering to Heracles the ffifiiflil ^ 

apples of the Hesperides, and on the -|j' u,. m 

other side one of the daughters of 

Atlas is touching the hero’s burden » 'b ' U % A 

with her arm, as though endeavouring S Liyt 1^'- 4v lA 
to aid him in sustaining it (fig. 3).] ' ' / ' '' A-A’ 

In the chamber at the western end of f[ 'o't j m'" j- 

the ccTla stood the greatest work of ® ''1A "'1/ ;1 " M ; /• / 

Greek art, wrought in gold and ivory ®m'| A'ii!! % i.l \ 

by Phldtas (q.v.). Outside the sacred j 1 1 '''ll jj 

inclosui-e, though still in dii’ect con- mJf ;/ A 
. nexion with it, were, to the west, the ffil/’ '[ 1'’ v] jf 

Gymndsmm, and to the east the i[f! 'i" k''-/A" 

Hippodrome &.iid the Stdd'lwn. [The Sy> llf'li Z v 
Hippodrome has been washed away 

Ipy the encroachments of the Alpheus. - . 

The Stadium, which was 600 Olympic hksi-ecis lanAtLca. ati.a-,. 

feet in length, has been excavated to C^) '-'ne ov tue MUToi-Ed op tub temple op z 

an extent sufficient to determine the 
length of the single course, between 
the starting-place and the goal, to be 192'27 where the distance of the stadium had to 
metres =630*83 845073 English feet. The he covered either 0, 7, 8, 12, 20, or 29 times 
Olympic foot therefore measured *3204 of [Scholiast on Soph., Electra 691]; in 708, 
a metre — 1-05120036 feet. The parallel the pentathlon, or five-fold contest, con- 
grooves in the slabs of stone at each end of j sisting of leaping, running, quoit {diskus) 
the Stadium still show the spot whei-e the i and spear-throwing, and wrestling (the last 
feet of the competitors in 
the footrace were jfianted " v." 

at the moment immediately 

preceding the start. There i- 

is room for 20 at either end, AT™ 

separated from one another 

by posts at intervals of four »' 

Olympic feet frojn one another (fig. 4).] 

The festival consisted of two parts : (1) 
the presentation of offerings, chiefly of 
course to i^eus, but also to the other gods 
and, heroes, on the part of the Eleans, the 
sacu'od embassies and other visitors to the 
feast ; and (2) the confA'sts. In the first 
Olympiad the contest consisted of a ffiniple 
match in the Stadium (race-course) yvhich 
hrid a length of a trifle 'more thaii 210 
yards. The runners ran ihJieatS' of- fontj 
and tbon the winners in each heat pom* 


AT om'MPIA. 

(Reduced from Ovei-bcck’b Gr, Pladilc, flff. 03.) 


iRTIEO-l'LACB IN THE ST.^lTilUM AT OlA'.'nU.I. 

being also practised by itself) : in 688, liox- 
ing. In 680 chariot-racing on the Hippo- 
drome was introduced, and, tliougU vhia 
was twdee as long as the Stadium, it had 
to be traversed from eighi; to t^vclve tinu'S 
in both directions (at firsi; -with four Imrse.s, 
after 500 with mules, and after 408 with 
two horses). From 648 there were races, 
in which the horsemen, tovrarcls the end of 
the race, had to leap from t.lioir horses and 
run beside them tvith the bridle in their 
hands. 'With the same year began the 
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The contests were open only to freemen declared victor. If the number of com- 
of pui’e Hellenic descent, provided that no batants had been uneven, so that one of 
personal disgrace had in any way attached them had remained without an opponent, 
to them ; but, after the Eomans came into he had finally to meet this rival. The con- 
closer relationship with Greece, they were tests were accompanied by the music of 
opened to them also, and indeed (as is well flutes. Tiie name of the victor (and one, 
known) tlxe Romans were not officially con- whom no adversary had come forward to 
sidered barbarians. Even to barbarians meet, counted for victor), as well as his 
however, and to slaves, permission was home, were proclaimed aloud bj’’ the herald, 
given to view them, while it was refused and a palm-branch presented to him by the 
to all married women [Pansanias, vi 20, Ildldnodtci. The actual prize he only 
§ 9], or more probably all women what- received at the genei’al and solemn diskri- 
soevei', except the priestess of Demeter, bution on the last da}?- of tlie -festival. This 
-who even received a place of honour among was originally some article of value, hut, 
the spectators. Those who took part in at the command of the Delphic oracle, this 
the competitions had to take a solemn oath custom was di-opped, and the victors were 
at the altar of Zeus to the effect that they graced by a wreath of the leaves of the 
had spent at least ten months in prepara- sacred wild olive, said to have been origi- 
tion for the games, and that they would nally planted by Heracles, which had been 
not resort to any unfair ti'ick in the course cut with a golden knife a hoy of noble 
of their contest : this oath was taken for family with both parents living. After 
boy competitors by an older relative, about .540 the victors also possessed the 
Special practice for thirty days at Elis was right to put up statues of themselves in 
also usual, but probably only for those who the Altis. 

were coming forward for the first time. The festival ended with a sacrifice made 
The duties of heralds and judges were dis- by the victors wearing their crowns at the 
charged by the Ilellanodtci, appointed by six double altars of -fclie hill of Oronus, and 
popular election from among the Eleans with a banquet in the Prytdneum of the 
themselves. Their number rose in course Altis, Brilliant distinctions awaited the 
of time -from 1 to 2, 9, 10, and 12, but after victor on his return home, for his victory 
348 it was always 10. Distinguished by was deemed to have reflected honour on 
purple -i'obes, wreaths of bay-leaves, and a his native land at large. He made his 
seat of honour opposite the Stadium^ they entry, clad in purple, tipon a chariot drawn 
kept guard over the strict observance of by four white horses, amidst the joyous 
all the minute regulations for the contests, shouts of all tho people, and then rode amid 
and in general maintained order. In these an exultant escort to the temple of the 
duties they were supported by a number of highest god, and there deposited his wreath 
attendants provided with staves. Trans- as a votive offering. During the ride, as 
gressions of tho laws of the games, and also at the banquet which followed there- 
unfairness on che part of competitors, were upon, the song of victory, often comjsosed 
punished by forfeiture of the prize or by by the most celebrated poets, Avas chanted 
fines of money, Avhich Avent to the revenue by choral bands. There Avas no lack of 
of the temple. Out of the money from other rewards : at Athens the Olympian 
penalties of this kind, a whole roAV of victor received 500 drachinm, the right to 
bronze images of Zeus (called zdnSs) was a place of honour at all public ga-mos, and 
erected in front of the eleven treasure- board in 'the Pnjtaneimi for the rest of 
houses along the eastern end of the northern Ms life. .The opportunity afforded by the 
Avail of the Altis. assembling of so A’-ast a crowd from all 

The games were opened with the sound parts of. Greece at Olympia Avas utilized, 
of trumpets and the proclamation - - of from about the middle of the 5th century 
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bofoi’e Glirist, by atitbors, orators, poets, and 
artists, to isiake themselves known in the 
widest circles 133 - the recital or exhibition 
of their works. When the compliment of a 
crown was offered by one state to another, 
the distinction was made generally known 
liy being- proclaimed by the heralds at the 
Olympian Cfamea. 

[Olympieum (G-r. Olympleion). The temple 
of Zeus Olympms in the southern q:uarter 
of Athens, between the Acropolis and the 
llissus. It was built on the site of an 
ancient temple of Zens ascribed to Ben- 
calion. The building was begun after 53ft 
E.C., under the tyrant .Pisistratus, hut was 
suspended on the expulsion of his son 
.Hippias, B.C. 510. Its original architecture 
Avas prohablj" Doric. The names of the 
architects were Autistatcs, Callmschrus, 
Antimachides, and Purfuus. It was con- 
tinued in the Corinthian style under the 
Syrian king Antiochiis Epiphaues (b.c. 
175-164), Avho 6 mplo 5 ’'ed for the purpose a 
Poman architect, Cossntius. It was com- 
pleted h}" the Roman euiperor Pladilan, 
probably between a.d. 125 and 130, the 
year of its dedication. On this occasion 
an oration was delivered by- the famoix.s 
rhetorician Polemon, and Ol 5 fmpic games 
instituted on the model of those at Olympia. 
The emperor identified himself with Zeus 
and assumed the title of Olympius, causing 
a statue of himself to be placed in the 
temple and claiming divine honours from 
the priests. The first of these priests was 
the celebi-ated Herodes Atticus (g.n.). 
W'hen Pausanias visited Athens about 170 
A.D., the temple had been recently finished. 
He gives no description of the fabric, but 
states that the image of the god was of 
enoxinous size, only excelled b 3 ’’ the cdlo.^si 
of Rhodes and Rome (i IS § 6-8). It Avas 
of gold and ivoi-}^, and on its base Avere 
reliefs representing the battle of the 
Athenians Avith the Amazons (i 17 § 2). 
In the precinct a great number of statues 
of Hadrian AA'ere erected b}- the cities of the 
Greek Avorld ; the largest of these, that 
erected b}’' Athens, stood at the west end of 
the temple. Among the statues of earlier 
date Avas one of Isocrates. Thei*e Avas also 
a fine group consisting of some Persians 
upholding a bronze tripod, and also an 
archaic bronze statue of Zens. Lastly, in 
the precinct there Avas a temple of Cronus 
and Rhea, the sacred inclosure of which 
extended down to the llissus. 

Some of the .Doric columns of the original 
building Avere carried off to Rome by Sulla 


I in 86 E.C. to adorn the temple of lupifcr 
I CdpUdUniis. In respect to its pwchitecrure 
: the temple must bo regarded as mainly the 
I work of the 2nd centuiy B.C. ratlier than 
the 2nd century a.d. The building ^\'as■ 
oetostyle, dipteral, and probabl}?- hypadhral. 
As designed by Cossntius in the former 
century, it must have possessed more than 
100 Corinthian columns, arranged in double 
rows of 20 each on the north and south 
sides, and in triple roAvs of 8 each at the 
ends. The columns were of Rente lie 
marble, 56. | feet high, and 5-5 ^ feet in 
diameter. The ruins in their present con- 
dition consist of 16 columns in two groups. 
To the east stand 13, Avhicli are compara- 
tively intact, and for the most part bear' 
their architraves. About 100 feet to the- 
west are three others, two still erect ; the 
third was overthrown by a storm in 1852. 
The excavations of 1861 showed that the 
temple did not lie in the centre of the pre- 
cinct, but considerably nearer its northern 
wall. 

The temple of the era of Pisistratus is 
mentioned b}’’ Thucydides (ii 5) as one of 
the old temples in the southern part of the 
city. In respect to its oiugin, as Avell as 
its vast dimensions, Aristotle (FoL. v 11) 
compare.s it to the Avorks of the dynasty 
of C 3 msSlus at Corinth, the Pyramids of 
Egypt, and the public buildings erected 
by Polycrates of Samos. As a monument 
of tyranny it was naturally left unfinished 
by democratical Athens. Livy (xli 20 
§ 8) describes it as umtm in terns in- 
cohatum pro magnltiidtne del. .In allu- 
sion to the long time during Avhich it 
remained uncompleted, Lucian {Icaroravn. 
24) repre.sents Zeus as getting impatient to- 
knoAV Avheu the Athenians intended to finish 
his teixiple. Lastl 3 g VitruAdus (A-i^ii pnef. 
15-17) mentions it as one of the foui’ most 
famous examples of marble architecture. 

The ruins AA^ero first identified by a Prus- 
sian archaeologist, Transfeldfc, in 1673-4, 
and independently by Stuart and Pi.evett, 
whose great work on the Antiquities of 
Athens was published in 1,762-1816. The 
first description pretending to any accuracy 
of detail was in the letter .sent fmm 
, Smyrna bj’- Eraucis Vernon in 1676 and 
published in Spon’s Voyage.. The site has 
been explored in recent times by lilmso- 

f 'ulos in 1861 (Ephemeris Arclu 1862, ])p. 

tff,\ and Penrose {Journal of llelleaie. 
Studies, viii 272, and Principles of 
Athenian ArcMtccture, new ed.), A com- 
prehensive monograph on the subject by 
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L. Eeyier is inciuded in the Papers of the ; 
A'l-itertcan Classical School at Athois, 1885, 
vo]. i 183-222.] [J. E. S.] 

Olympus. (1) A mountain situated in 
Thessaly, the summit of which [nearly 
10,000 feet above the sea] rises from the 
re.^ion of the earth’s atmosphere into the sky, 
and was, according to the earliest popular 
belief of the Greeks, the abode of the higher 
(hence named Olympian) gods. Beiow^ the 
summit, which, according to Homer’s 
description, is never ruffled by winds or 
drenched with rain, but is always radiant 
in cloudless splendour [Od. vi 42-45], comes 
the region of clouds, which Zeus at one time 
gathers together and at another dispels ; it 
forms the boundary between the celestial 
region and that of the earth, and accordingly 
Homer elsewhere implies that the clouds 
are the gates of heaven, which are guarded 
by the Hours [iZ. v 749], On the highest 
peak Zeus has his throne, and it is there 
that he summons the assemblies of the gods. 
The abodes of the other gods were imagined 
to be placed on the pi'ecipices and in the 
ravines of the mountain. When the height 
of the vault of heaven came to be regarded 
as the abode of the gods, the name Olympus 
was transferred to the sky. 

(2) One of the mythic poets and musicians 
belonging to Phrygian mythology, pupil of 
Marsyas. The art of flute-playing, invented 
by Marsyas, was supposed to have been per- 
fected by Olympus. A Phrygian family, 
in which the art of flute-pla 3 dng was here- 
ditaiy, traced their descent fx-om him. The 
Phrygian Olympus, who lived about the 7th 
centmy before Chiist, invented the auletic 
nomos (q.’V,), and brought it into esteem 
among the Asiatic Greeks, was said to have 
been descended from the mytliical Olympus. 

Omen. The Roman term for a favonr- 
ablo or unfavourable sign, e.specially a word 
spoken by ehnnee, so far as it drew the at- 
tention of the hearers to itself and appeared 
to be a prognostic. An omen could be ac- 
cepted or repudiated, and even taken m an 
arbitrary sense, except in the case of words 
which already had in themselves a favour- 
able or unfavourable signification. Eor 
example, when Grassns was embarking on 
his unfortunate expedition against the Par- 
thians,and a man in the hai-bour w'as selling 
dry figs from Oaunus with the cry Cauneds, 
which sounded like cave ne eas, “ beware of 
going,” this was an evil omen [Oic., De Div. 
ii 84]. On festal occasions care was taken 
to protect oneself from such omens j for 
example, when sacrifice was being made, by 
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j veiling the head, by commanding silence, 
and by music that drowned any word 
spoken. People were particularly careful 
at solemn addresses, new year greeting.^, 
and the like. On the other hand, for the 
sake of the good omen, it was usual to open 
levies and censuses calling out those 
names that were of good import, such as 
Valerius (from vdlere, to be strong), Salvius 
(from salvSrc, to be well), etc. [Oic., Pro 
Scam’o, 30. The word omen probably 
means a voice or utterance]. 

Omphale, Daughter of lard anus, widD^y 
of Tmolus, and queen of Lydia, with whom 
Heracles S})ont three years in bondage. (See 
Hekacles.) 

Omphalos. A marble boss in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, which was regarded 
as the centre of the earth. (See Delphic 
Okaole.) 

Onager. A catapult for hurling stones. 
(See further, Aktilleby ,) 

OnMas, A Greek artist, the chief repre- 
sentative of the JSginetan school of sculpture 
in bronze, about 460 b.c. Besides statues of 
the gods, such as an Apollo at Pergamou, 
admired for its size and execution [Pau- 
sanias, viii 42 § 7], we hear of groups of 
his, rich in figures, drawn either from the 
heroic epoch, as for example the ten Greek 
heroes casting lots as to who should under- 
take the battle with Hector [i&. v 25 § 8] ; 
or from contemporary history, such as the 
votive offering of the Parent ines, containing 
equestx'ian and podestiuan combatants, and 
consecrated at Delphi for their victoiy over 
the barbarian Peucetians [^fo. x 13 § 10]. 
He also executed a grouj) repx'esenting iTtSrd 
of Sy^racuse with the chariot in which he 
had been victorious at Olympia [?&. viii 42 
§ 8], [His most remai'kabie work was the 
bronze figure of the black DemMer, in a 
cavern thirty stadia from Phigaleia in the 
south-east corner of Elis (ih. viii 42).] 

Onesandrus (wi’ongly Oriosandrtis). A 
Greek philosopher, the composer of a woi’k 
. dedicated to Q. Yeranius, consul in 49 a.d., 
and dealing with the Duty of a General, in 
which he treats the subject in philosophical 
commonplaces, without any practical ac- 
quaintance with it, and simply from an 
ethical point of view. 

Onesicritus. A Greek historian, of the 
island of Ast^palma or jEgina. In ad- 
vaxiced years he was a jittpil of the C 3 mic 
DiSgenes, and then accompanied Alexander 
the Great upon his expedition. By oi'der of 
Alexander, he investigated, with HSai'chus, 
the xqute'hy sea from India to the mouths 
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of tho Euphrates and Tigris, He after- 
wards lived at the court of Lysimachus, 
king of Thrace. During Alexander’s life 
ho began a comprehensive history of that 
personage, which fell into disrepute owung 
to its exaggerations and its false accounts 
of distant lands [Strabo, p. 628], Only 
scanty fragments of it are preserved. 

Onirocritiee (Gr. OneirSkritlke). The art 
of interpreting dreams. {See Mantike and 
Deba^us.) 

Oniros (Greek Oneirds). The god of 
dreams (q.v.), 

Onomacritus. An Athenian, who lived 
at the court of Pisistratus and his sons. 
At the request of Pisistratus, he prepared 
an edition of the Homeric poems. He was 
an industrious collector, and also a forger 
of old oracles and poems. Those which go 
under the name of Orpheus are regarded as, 
for the most part, concocted by himself. He 
was detected in forging an oracle of Mussbus, 
and banished from Athens by the Pisisti’a- 
tfdsB ; but he was afterwards reconciled to 
them, and in their interest induced Xerxes, 
by alleged oracular responses, to decide 
upon his war with Greece [Herodotus, viii 6]. 

Ottosandrus. See Onesandrus. 

Opalia and Opeconsiva. Feasts of the 
Roman goddess Ops (q.v.). 

Opheltes. Son of kingLycurgus of Xemea, 
He was killed by a serpent at the time of 
the expedition of the Seven against Thebes 
{q.v.), owing to the negligence of his nurse 
Hypsipyle (q.v,), who laid the boy on the 
grass while she showed the thiisty heroes 
the \va.j to a spring of water. It was in his 
memorj’^ that the Neinean games were ori- 
ginally celebrated, and he was worshipped 
there under the name ArchSmorus (q.v.), 
given him by the seer Amphiaraus. 

Opisthodomus (lit a back chamber). The 
room which in many Greek temples adjoined 
the temple clinmber itself at the rear, and 
wliicli often served for the preserving of the 
temple treasure, and indeed even of the 
State moneys. For the latter purpose the 
Athejiians used the oijMliodomus [of the 
old temple of Athene, and afterwards (ac- 
cording to the ordinary view) the western 
chamber] of the Parthenon at Athens [Aris- 
toph, Plntus, 1192,- Dem. Syntax, 14 j 
Timocr. 136], (See Temple, and plan of 
Abeopolis.) , ' ' 

Opplan, A Greek didactic poet, of Ana- 
zarbus in Cilicia, In the second half' of ■ 
the 2ud eentni’y A.D., under the emperor 
Marcus Anrelins, he composed a cJidactio- 
poem 'Edlieutlca in five books, on the- 


habits of fishes and the method of cap- 
turing them. It is written in an ornate, 
though often bombastic, style. He was 
formerly confounded with Oppiaii, the 
author of a didactic poem on the Chase, 
consisting of four books, and entitled CynS- 
getMca, written in a harsh, dry stylo, and 
in halting verse. The author of the Oync~ 
getica lived under Caracalla about the end 
of the 2nd century, and came from Apamea 
in Syria. A poem on bird-catching, Ixeu- 
ttca, preserved to us only in a paraphrase 
by Euteonius, was also wrongly ascribed 
to the author of the HdUeutica. 

Ops (abundance, plenty). The old Italian 
goddess of fertility, wife of Saturn, with 
whom she shared the temple on the Capitol 
and ^the festival of the SdturndVta, Vv’'hile 
the Opalia were held in her honour on the 
19th December. As goddess of sowing and 
reaping she had, under the name Oomlvia, 
on August 25 th a special festival, the Ope- 
consAva, at which however only the Vestals 
and one of the ponttficBs could be present. 
As her abode was in the earth, her wor- 
shippers invoked her while seated and 
touching the ground [Macrobius, Satur- 
nalia, i 10], Just as Saturn was identified 
with Cronus, so Ops was afterwards iden- 
tified with Rhea, and then, as mother of 
Jupiter, honoured along with Jupiter him- 
self on the Capitol. 

Optatianiis. See Porfirius. 

Optimates (lit. “those belonging to the 
best or noblest”). At Rome, in the last 
century of the Republic, this title was 
home by the adherents of the “ best ” men 
in a political sense (i.e. the conservatives), 
working in the interests of the Senate 
and the aristocracy of office (noMles, see 
Nobility), and in opposition, to the demo- 
crats (pdpuldrBs). 

Oracles (G r. manteid, “ oracular responses,” 
or the “ .seats of oracles ” ; chresterM is used 
in the same senses, and also of victims 
offered by those consulting an oracle). The 
seat# of the worship of some special divi- 
nity, where prophecies were imparted with 
the sanction of the divinity, either by the 
priests themselves or with their co-opora- 
tion. There w^ere a great many such places 
in all Greek countries, and these may be 
divided, according to tlie method in wdiich 
the prophecy was made known, into four 
.main divisions : (1) oral oracles, (2) oracles 
by signs, (B)' oracles by dreams, and (4) 
oracles of the dead. 

The most revered oracles were those of 
- the first class, where the divinity, almost in- 
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variably the seer-god Apollo, orally revealed 
Ms will through the lips of inspired prophets 
•or prophetesses. The condition of frenzy 
rvas produced for the most part by physical 
influence : the breathing of earthly vajx)m's 
or_ drinking of the water of oracular foun- 
tains. The words spoken whilst in this state 
were generally fashioned by the priests into 
a reply to the questions proposed to them. 
The most famous oracle of this kind was 
that of Delphi (see Delphic Oracle). Be- 
side this there existed in Greece Proper a 
large number of oracles of Apollo, as at Abse 
in Phocis, in different places of Boeotia, in 
Eubcea, and at Argos, where the priestess 
dei’ived her inspiration from drinking the 
blood of a lamb, one being killed every 
month. Not less numerous -were the oracles 
of Apollo in Asia Minor. Among these 
that of the Didymgsan Apollo at Sliletns 
traced its origin to the old family of the 
Branchidse, the descendants of Apollo’s son 
Branchus. Before its destruction by Xerxes, 
it came nearest to the reputation of the Del- 
phian. Here it was a priestess who pro- 
phesied, seated on a wheel-shaped disc, after 
she had bathed the hem of her robe and her 
feet in a spring, and had breathed the steam 
arising from it. The oracle at darns near 
Colophon (see Manto) was also very ancient. 
Here a priest, after simply hearing the 
names and the number of those consulting 
the oracle, drank of the water of a spring, 
and then gave answer in verse. 

The most respected among the oracles 
where prophecy was given bjr ai^ns was 
that of Zeus of Dodona (q.v.), mentioned 
as early as Homer [Od. xiv 327=xix 
296], where predictions were made from 
the rustling of the sacred oak, and at a 
later time from the sound of a brazen 
cymbal. Another mode of interpi’eting by 
signs, as practised especially at the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia by the lamidse, or 
descendants of lamns, a son of Apollo, was 
that derived from the entrails of victims 
and the burning of the sacrifices on the 
altar. There were also oracles connected 
with the lot or dice, one especially at the 
temple of Heracles at Bura in Ach^ea ; and 
prophecies were also delivered at Delphi by 
means of lots, probably only at times when 
the Pythia was not giving responses. The 
temple of the Egyptian Ammon, who was 
identified with Zeus, also gave oracles by 
means of signs. 

Oracles given in dreams were generally 
connected with the temples of Asclepius.' 
After certain preliminary rites, sick per-. 


sons had to sleep in these temples; the 
priests interpreted their dreams, and dic- 
tated accordingly the means to be taken to 
insure recovery. The most famous of those 
oracular shrines of the healing god was the 
temple at Epidaurus, and next to this the 
temple founded thence at Pergamuin in 
Asia Minor. Equally famous wei’e the 
similar oracles of the seer Amphiaraus at 
Orbpus, of Trophonius at Lebadea in Bceotia, 
and of the seers Mopsus and AmpMlSchus 
at Mallus in Cilicia (q.v.). In later times 
such oracles were connected with all sanc- 
tuaries of Isis and Serapis. 

At oracles of the dead (psycMmanteia) 
the souls of deceased persons were evoked in 
order to give the information desired. Thus 
in Homer {Od. xi] Odysseus betakes himself 
to the entrance of the lower world to ques- 
tion the spirit of the seer TirSsYas. Oracles 
of this kind were especially common in 
places where it was supposed there w'as an 
entrance to the lower wmrld ; as at the city 
of Cichyrus in Epirus (where there was 
an Acherusian lake as well as the x’ivers 
of Acheron and Cocytus, bearing the same 
names as those of the •world below), at the 
promontory of Tasnarum in Laconia, at Hera- 
clea in Pontns, and at Lake Avemus near 
Cumae in Italy. At most of them oracles 
were also given in dreams ; btit there -were 
some in which the inquirer was in a waking 
condition when he conjured up the spirits 
whom he wished to question. 

While oracles derived either from dreams 
or from the dead were chosen in preference 
by superstitious people, the most important 
among oral oracles and those given by means 
of signs had a political significance. On all 
serious occasions they were questioned on 
behalf of the State in order to ascertain the 
divine will : this was especially the case with 
the oracle of Delphi (see Delphic Oracle). 
In consequence of the avarice and partisan- 
ship of the priests, as well as the increasing 
decline of belief in the gods, the oracles 
gradually fell into abeyance, to revive again 
everywhere under the Homan emperors, 
though they never regained the political 
importance they had once had in ancient 
G:reece. 

Such investigation of the divine will v/as 
originally quite foreign to the B, OMAN'S. 
Even the mode of propheoying by means 
of lots (see Soetes), practised in isolaf-ed 
regions of Italy, and even in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Borne, as at Csere, and 
es'peeially at Prseneste, did not come' into 
' use, ak all events for State purposes, and was 
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generally regarded v/ith contempt. The 
Romans 'did not consult even the Sibylline 
verses in order to forecast the future. On 
the other hand, the growth of superstition 
in the imperial period not only brought the 
native oracles into repute, but caused a 
genera] resort to foreign oracles besides. 
The inclination to this kind of prophecy 
seems never to have been moi’e generally 
spread among the masses of the people than 
at this time. Apart from the Greek oracular 
deities, there were the oriental deities 
whose worship was nearly everywhere com- 
bined with predictions. In most of the 
famous sanctuaries the most various forms 
of prophecy were represented, and the 
stranger they were, the better they were 
liked. In the case of the oral oracles the 
responses in earlier times were for the most 
part composed in verse: on the decay of 
poetic productiveness, they began to take 
the form of prose, or of passages from the 
poets, the Greeks generally adopting lines 
of Homer or Euripides, the Italians, lines 
of Vergil. The public declaration of oracles 
ended with the official extermination of ! 
paganism under Theodosius at the end of 
the 4th century. 

Orchestic, l&e Dancing. 

Orchestra. The space of the Greek 
theatre situated in front of the stage, in 
which the chorus went through its evolu- 
tions. In the Roman theatre it was ab- 
sorbed in the area occupied by the audience. 
(SeG Theatric.) 

Orcus. In Roman mythology, a peculiar 
divinity of the dead, a creation of the 
popular beliefs. He carried men off to the 
lower world, and kept the dead imprisoned 
there. His name, like that of the Greek 
Hades, served to denote the lower world. 
(Qp DiS PATEfJ.)„ 

Oreads (Gr. Oreiddes). The mountain 
Nymphs. {See Nymphs.) 

Oreihasios (Lat. Ortbdains) of PergRnium, 
physician and adviser of the emperor' Julian 
the Apostate, after whose death (363 a.d.) 
he was banished by his successors Vfdens 
and Viilentinianus, and lived among the bar- 
barians. He was afterwards recalled. He 
seems not to have died before the beginning 
of the 5th century. At the suggestion of - 
Julian he composed, on the plan eff abstracts 
from earlier works, a medical treatise ■ 
{Syndgoge Idtrike) in 72 books, of which 
some 22 are preserved, partly in the Greek ' 
original and partly in a Latin I’endering, 
He himself prepai'ed for his son Eustathius ' 
a conspectus {Synopsis) of the larger work. 


in 9 books, only part of which has been- 
published. 

Orestes. The youngest child and only 
son of Agamemnon and Gl 3 ’trymnesr,i‘a. In 
Homer [Od. iii 306] it is only stated that 
in the eighth year after the mnrder of his 
father, who was never able to see him again 
after his rettirn home, he came back ,h'om 
Athens and took a bloody vengeance on 
.yEgisthns and his mother. In later legend 
he is described as doomed to death, but saved 
from his father’s murderers by lus nurse 
Arsinoe or his sister Electra, and brought 
by a trusty slave to Plianote on Parnassus 
to king Strophi us, husband of Auaxibia, the 
sister of Agamemnon. Hero he lives in the 
most intimate friendship with Pjdadea, his 
protector’s son, nntil his twentieth year,,, 
and then comes with his friend, by Apollo’s 
direction, to Mycenm, and in concert with 
Electra effects the deed of vengeance. This 
deed is represented in Homer as one in- 
disputably glorious and everywhere com- 
mended ; but in later legend Orestes is, after 
his mother’s murder, attacked by delusions 
! and harassed by the Ermyes. According 
to iEschylus, in his Eumenides^ the Furies 
do not suffer him to escape even after he is 
purified in the Delphian temple. Acting 
on the advice of Apollo, he presents himself 
at Athens before the court of the Areopagus, 
which on this occasion is instituted by 
Athene for the trial of homicide. The 
goddesses of vengeance appear as prose- 
cutors, Apollo as his witness and advocate, 
and on the trial resulting in an equality of 
votes, Athene with her voting pebble decides 
in his favour. According to Euripides, in 
his Iphigenla among the. Tatiri^ Orestes 
goes with Pjj-lados (as in iSschylus) b}’ 
Apollo’s advice, to the Tauric Chersonese, 
in order to fetch thence the image of 
Artemis which had fallen from heaven in 
former times. The friends are captured 
upon landing, and according to the custom 
of the country, are to be sacrificed to 
Artemis, when the priestess, IphigSnia (r/.r,), 
and Orestes recognise one another as sister 
and brother, and escape to Greece with the 
image of the godde.s 3 . According to the 
Peloponnesian myth, Orestes spent the time 
of his delusion in Arcadia [Paumniah:^ viii 5 
§ 4], and after he had on one occasion in a 
fit of frenzy bitten off a finger, tlie Eiimo- 
nides appeared to him in a dream, in white 
robe's, as a token of reconciliation. After 
he is cured, he places himself, by the mur- 
der of Aietes, .iEgisthus’ son, in possession 
of his ' .father’s dominion, Myceiun, and 
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marries Iiis sister Electra to Pylades. 
Heniiione, dayghter of Menelaris, liad been 
betrothed to liimselfj but during his wan- 
derings she was carried off by Achilles’ sou. 
Yeoptoleiuus. After Orestes had slain the 
latter at Delphi, he married Ilormioiie, and 
through her came into possession of Sparta, 
His son by this marriage was Tishmenus. 
..He died of a serpent’s bite in Arcadia, and 
was buried at Tegga ; his reputed remains 
"were afterwa,rds, by the direction of the 
■oracle, brought to Sparta [Ihrod. i 67], 

Orgeoues. The Atiienian term for the 
members of a society for the observance of a 
divine cult not belonging to the State reli- 
gion, especially those who, without belonging 
to the old families {nee GenN-ET/E), neverthe- 
less like them formed a family union origi- 
nating in descent from the same ancestors, 
and possessed a special family worship. The 
adoption of the children of families belong- 
.ing to such a religious society occurred, as 
with the GennetiB, at the same time as 
their enrolment into the phratries at the 
■feast of the Apaturia {q.v.). 

Orgies (Gr. orgta). The ordinary Greek 
'term for ceremonies, generally connected 
with the worship of a divinity, but especially 
•secret religious customs to which only the 
initiated were admitted, and equivalent in 
meaning to mysteries.” It was customary 
to designate as Oi'gies the mysteries of the 
■worship of Dionysus in particular. These 
were sometimes celebrated with wild and 
-extyavagant rites, 

Oribasius. See Obeibasios. 

Orion. (1) A mythical hunter of gigantic 
.size and strength and of great beauty. 
.He was the son of Hyrieus of Hyria in 
Bcootia ; or (according to another account) 
■of Poseidon, who gave him the power to 
walk over the sea as well as over diy land. 
He is sometimes represented as an earth- 
born being, 

Manjr marvellous exploits were ascribed 
to him: for instance, the building of the 
huge harbour-dam of Eancle (Messana) and 
the upheaving of the promontor}’ of Pelorum 
in Hieily [Diodorus, iv 85]. After his wife 
Side had been cast into Hades by Hera for 
having dared to compare herself to that 
goddess in beauty, he crossed the sea to 
Chins in order to woo Merope, the daughter 
of CEnupiOn, son of Dionysus and Ariadne. 
As he violated her in a fit of intoxication, 
(Enopion blinded him in his sleep and cast 
him out upon the seashore. He groped 
his way, ho-wever, to Lemnos and the smithy 
•of IlSphsestus, set one of the latter’s work- 


men, Cedalion, upon his shoulders, and bade 
him guide him to the place where the 
sun rose ; and in the radiance thereof his 
eyesight returned. (Euopion hid himself 
heneath the earth to escape bis vengeance. 
Eos, smitten with love for Orion, carried 
him off to Delos (Ortygia), and. there lived 
with him, until the gods in their anger 
caused him to be killed by Artemis with 
her arrows. According to'’ another story, 
Artemis shot him in Chios or Crete, either for 
having challenged her to a contest with the 
quoit, or for having endeavoured to outrage 
her whilst engaged in the chase. A.nother 
legend relates that the earth, terrified by 
his threat that he could root out every wild 
creattii'e from Crete, sent forth a scorpion, 
which killed him with its sting. His tomb 
was shown in TS,nagra. In Homer [Od. xi 
572] Odysseus sees him in the lower world 
as a shade still pursuing with his club of 
bronze the creatures whom he slew in 
former times. As regards the legend of his 
being placed among the stars, see Pleiades. 
The morning rising of his constellation, 
which was already known as early as Homer 
{II. xviii 488] denoted the beginning of 
summer, his midnight rising denoted the 
season of the vintage, and his late rising 
the beginning of winter and its storms. 
Whilst he sinks, the Scorpion, which was 
likewise placed among the stars, rises above 
the horizon. Sirius (Gr. Seirl6s\ the star 
of the dog-days, is described, as early as 
Homer [Ji. xxii 29], as the dog of Orion, 
Of his daughters Menippe and Metioche, 
it was related that they were endowed 
by Aphrodite with beauty and by Athene 
with skill in the art of weaving ; and when, 
on the occasion of a pestilence ravaging 
Boeotia, the sacrifice of two virgins was 
required by the oracle, they voluntarily, to 
save their country, pierced their throats 
with their shuttles. As a reward for their 
voluntary sacrifice, Persephone and Pluto 
changed them into comets; while a sanc- 
tuary was built in their honour at Orcho- 
inenus, and expiatory offerings were j^'early 
paid to them. 

(2) A Greek scholar born at Thebes in 
Egypt, who taught about the middle of 
the 5th century a,.d. at Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople, He is the author of a some- 
what important etymological lexicon, and 
an anthology of maxims collected from the 
old Greek poets. 

Orithyia. Daughter of Erechtheus, king 
of Athens, -wife of Boreas, mothei' of uSlEis 
and.Eetes. (Cjs. Boeeas.) 
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Orosiiis of Spain, a presbyter in Lusitania. 
About 417 A.D.*', and at tbe wish of Augustine, 
whom he had sought out in Afiica, he 
composed his history against the heathen 
(llistortce contra Pa'ganOs) in seven books, 
the first attempt at a Christian universal 
history, from Adam to 410 a.d. The theory 
of his work is, that the whole history of 
mankind is directed by the one God who 
created them, and it aim.s at refuting the 
charges brought against Christianity by 
showing, that it was not to Christianity 
and the abolition of the heathen religion 
that the calamities of the time were due, 
but that such calamities had always existed, 
and to a still greater degree before Christian 
times. His chief authority is Justin, be- 
sides whom he mainly nsed Livy, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Eutropius, His view of 
the four kingdoms of the world, Babylon, 
Macedon, Carthage, and Rome, prevailed 
throughout the whole of the Middle Ages. 

Orpheus, the famous mythical poet, son of 
(Eagrus and the Muse Calliope, who gave 
birth to him on the banks of the Hebrus in 
Thrace. Such was his power in song, that 
he could move trees and rocks and tame 
wild beasts thereby. When his wife, the 
Hymph Eui^dice, died of a serpent’s bite 
(see AjrisTuEUS), he descended into the lower 
world, and so moved Persephfine by the 
music of his song, that she permitted him to 
take Eurydice back with him to the upper 
world, on condition of his not looking round 
during his passage through the realm of 
the dead. In spite of this, his impatience 
led him to gaze back, and Eurydice had to 
return for ever to Hades [Vergil, Georg. 
iv 453-527]. 

Mythology describes him as taking part 
in the Argonautic expedition, and repre- 
sents him as encouraging and assisting his 
comrades by his song on many occasions, 
especially while they were passing the 
Sirens. He was torn in pieces upon Hsemus 
by the Thracian Mssnads, either for having 
opposed the celebration of their orgies, or 
because, after losing Eurydice, he conceived 
a hatred of all other women. His scattered 
limbs were buried by the Muses in the dis- 
trict of Plerja on Olympus ; but his head and 
lyre, which the Maenads had cast into the 
Hebrus, floated down into the sea, and across 
it to Lesbos, the isle of poets in later days ; 
and here they were buried at Methymna 
[Lucian, Adv. Indoctum^ 11]. The nanae of 
Orpheus (apparently' not known to Homer ' 
and Hesiod) was assumed 'by the mystic and • 
religious sect of the Orphfci, who claimed 


him as their founder. ThG 3 ' arose at some 
time after the 6th century b.c. In opposi- 
tion to the received views concerning the 
gods, and especially concerning the state of 
the soul after death, raid in close connexion 
with Oriental and Egyptian ideas, they 
taught the necessity of a purification of a soul 
by religious consecration and the use of the 
methods of expiation alleged to have been 
made known by Orpheus. They declared 
that Orpheus was the most ancient of the 
poets, living long before Homer, and attri- 
buted to him a number of poems of mythical 



* HURMKS, liURYDICE, AXI) ORPHEUS, 
(Rome, Villa Albaai ; Naples; Paris.) 


purport. Out of this apocryphal Orpliie 
literature there have been preserved from, 
the time of the decay of paganism: (1) an 
epic poem on the exploits of Orpheus during 
the Argonautic expedition (Argonmitica) } 
(2) eighty-eight songs of consecration or 
hymns, prayers to various gods and demons, 
written in hexameter verse and in a bom- 
bastic style, intended to be recited at blood- 
less offerings of incense ; (3) an epic poem 
npon the magical powens of precious stones- 
{LltUm). 

OrsilScMa, 8ee Iphigenia. 

Oscan Plays. See Atellana. 

Oschoplioria. At Athens a festival in 
honour of Dionysus. {See further Dio- 
NYSIA, 1.) 

Osiris; ' An Egyptian god, who, with his- 
sister and wife I'sis enjoyed in Egypt 
the most general worship of all the gods. 
He, is the male god of the fructification of 
■the land, From him comes every blessing 
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and a,]J life ;^lie gives light and health; he 
causes the Nile to overilow with its ferti« 
jizing waters, and all things to continue in 
their estahlished order. He is always re- 
presented in human shape and with a human 
head (.vce cut). His hue, as that of a god 
who bestows life, 

is green ; his cQp 

sacred tree is the /Mi 

ever-green tama- M \\ 

risk. The Greeks -jm 

identified him 

with Dionysus. VvL.. 

Originally he 

ruled as king over / 

Egypt, where he M 

introduced agri- \ 

culture, morality, 

and the worship L 

of the gods, until ^ 

his brother Ty- 

phon (Set) con- \ ) j 

trivecl by deceit | ? j 

to shut him up I | / 

in a chest and •' // 

put him to death y ~"A ( ^ ^ 

by pouring in 

■molten lead. The ^ 

murderer . oast ‘ 1 

the che.st into the oeims. 

Nile, which car- 
ried it into the sea. After long search the 
mourning Isis found the chest on the coast 
'jf Phoenicia at Byblus, and carefully con- 
cealed it. Nevertheless Typhon discovered 
it in the night, and cut the corpse up into 
fourteen pieces, which he- scattered in all 
dii’eetions. Isis, ho'wever, collected them 
again, and buried them in Philfe or Abydus, 
in Upper Egypt. 'When Horns, the son 
of Osiris and Isis, grew up, he took ven- 
geance upon Typhon when, after a most 
obstinate struggle, he had defeated him in 
battle. Although Osiris lived no longer 
upon the earth, he was ever regarded as 
the source of life. In tho upper world he 
continues to live and work 'by the fresh 
power of his youth ful son Horns, and in the 
lower world, of which he is king, the spirits 
of those who are fotmd to be just are 
awakened by him to new life. His hue as 
ruler of the lower ’world is black, his robes 
white, his symbol a.n eye opened wide as a 
sign of hi.s restoration to the light of day, 
Osiris, by his o-ver-renewed incarnation 
in the form of the black bull Apis, the 
symbol of generative power, assures for 
the Egyptians the endurance of his favour, 
and the consequent continuance of their 


life in this world and the next. In this 
incarnation he is called Osarhapi (Osiris- 
Apis), the origin of the Greek Sorfipis {q.v,) 
or Sarapis. The fortunes of Osiris were 
celebrated in magnificent annual festivals 
connected with mourning ceremonies, in 
which the Egyptians, as is observed by the 
ancients [e,g. Plutarch, I)e Iside ct Osiride, 
32, and yElian, Dc Nat. Animalmm 10, 46], 
lamented in Osiris the subsidence of the 
Nile, the cessation of the cool north wind 
(whose place was taken for a time by the 
hot wind Typhon), the decay of vegetation, 
and the shortening of the length of the day. 

Ostitim. The entrance hall in the Homan 
dwelling-house. {See House.) 

Ostracism (Gr, ostrdkismos ; i,e. vote by 
potsherd). A mode of judgment by the 
people practised in. various Greek states 
[Argos, Megara, Miletus], and especially at 
Athens, 'by which persons whose presence 
appeared dangerous to liberty -were 'banished 
for a certain period, without, however, 
thereby suffering any loss in reputation 
or property. Ostracism was introduced at 
Athens in 509 b.G. [it was applied (amongst 
others) to Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, 
and Alcibiades], and was last exercised in 
417 against a demagogue, one Hyperbolus, 
whose insignificance made the measure 
ridiculous, and so produced its abolition 
[Thuc. viii 73; Plutarch, Nicias 11, Aid- 
blades 13]. Every year the question ^vas 
put to the people, whether the measure 
appeared necessary : if they so decided (and 
it was only exceptionally that there was 
occasion for it), the citizens who possessed 
the franchise assembled in the market- 
place, and each wrote upon a sherd (ostrdkSn) 
the name of the person whose banishment 
he deemed desirable. The man whose 
name was found upon not less than 6,000 
sherds had to leave the country in ten days 
at latest, for ten or (later) five years. He 
could, however, at any time be recalled by 
a decree of the people ; and the question, as 
before, was decided by not less than 6,000 
votes [Aristotle, PoZ.iii 13 § 15, 17 § 7, v 3 § 3, 
Const. Athens f 22 ; Plutarch, Aristid, 7, Op, 
Grote’s History of Greece^ chap. xxxi.]. 

Otus. One of the two Aloudae 

OvatSo. The Homan term for a minor 
form of triumph. {See further Teiumph.) 

dvldius Naso {Publius). A Homan poet, 
born March 21st, 43 B.O., at Sulmo (no-w Sol- 
mona) in the country of the Poeligni, son 
of. a wealthy Roman of an old equestrian 
.family.! - He came at an early age to Home, 
to'- be -educated as a pleader, and enjoyed 
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the tuitioa o£ tlie most famous rhetoricians j 
of the time, Porcius Latro and Arellius 
Fuscus. It ws not long before the instinct 
for poetry awoke in him with such power | 
that it needed ail his father’s resolution to ; 
keep him to his legal studies ; his oi’atorical 
exercises were simply poems in prose, as is 
testified by one of his follow students, the 
eider SenecS [Controv. ii 10, 8]. After he ; 
had visited Greece and Asia to complete j 
his education, he entered into political life ! 
at his father’s desire, and filled several 
subordinate offices. But he soon withdrew 
again from public business, partly on the 
ground of his health and partly from an 
inclination to idleness, and lived only for 
poetry, in the society of the poets of his 
day, among whom he was especially intimate 
with Propertius. He came into note as a 
poet by a tragedy called the MedBa, which 
is now lost, but is much praised by ancient 
literary critics, and about the same time he 
produced a series of amatory, and in parts 
extremely licentious, poems. 

When little more than a mere boy, as 
he says himself [I'ristla, iv 10, 69], he 
was given a wife by his father ; but this 
marriage, like a second one, ended in a 
divorce. He derived more satisfaction, as 
well as the advantage of contact with the 
court and with men of the highest distinc- 
tion, from a third marriage, with a wddow 
of noble family and high connexions. To 
her influence, perhaps, should be referred 
the fact that he trirned his attention to 
more important and more serious works. 
He had almost completed his best known 
work, the Metamorphoses, when suddenly, 
in 9 A.D., he was banished for life by 
Augustus to Tomi on the Black Sea, near 
the mouths of the Danube. The cause for 
this severity on the part of the emperor 
is unknown ; Ovid himself admits that 
there •was a faitlt on his side, but only an 
error, not a crime [Tristia i 3, 87]. At all 
events, the matter directly affected Augus- 
tus : and as Ovid describes his eyes as the 
cause of his misfortune, it is conjectured 
that he had been an unintentional eye- 
witness of some offence on the part of the 
frivolous granddaughter of the prince, the 
younger Julia, and had neglected to inform 
the emperor of the matter. His indecent ■ 
amatory poems, to which he also points as 
the source of the emperor’s displeasure, can 
at most only have been used as a plausible 
excuse in the eyes of the public, as they 
had been published more than ten years 
before. 


Alter a perilous voyage Ovid reached the 
place of his exile in the W'inter of 10-11 
A.D. ; and there, far from his wife and 
from his only daughter, who had inherited 
the poetic talent of her father, far from 
Ills friends and all intercourse with men of 
genius, he had to pass the last j'ears of 
his life in desolation among the barbarous 
Get®. Even in his exile his poetic talent 
did not fail him. It was then that he 
composed his poems of lamentation, entitled 
the Tnstia, and his letters from Pontus, 
touching proofs of his grief, though also of 
his failing powers. Has ceaseless prayers 
and complaints had succeeded in softemng 
Augustus, when the latter died. All bis 
efforts to gain forgiveness or alleviation 
of his condition met with no response from 
Tiberius, and he was compelled to close his 
life, broken-hearted and in exile, 17 A.D. 

His extant •umrks are (1) Love poems 
(Amdres), published about 14 B.C,, in fi.v6 
books, and again about 2 B.C. in three books. 
The latter edition is the one we possess; 
some of its forty-nine elegies depict in a 
very sensual way the poet’s life, the centre 
of which is the unknown CSrinua, (2) 
Letters (JElpistulai), also called Herozdes, 
I’hetorical declamations in the form of love- 
letters sent by heroines to their husbands 
or lovers, taventy-one in number; the last 
six of these, however, and the fourteenth, 
are considered spurious. (3) Methods for 
beautifying the face (Medicamma Fdewi), 
advice to women respecting the art of the 
toilette ; this piece has come down to us in 
an incomplete form. (4) The Art of Love 
{Ars Amandi or Amdtoria), in three books, 
published about 2 B.G., advice to men (books 
1 and 2) and women (book 3) as to tlie 
methods of contracting a iovo-affair and 
insuring its continuance, a work as frivolous 
as it is original and elaborate. (5) Cures 
for Love (Eeniedia Amoris), the pendant to 
the previous work, and no less offensive in 
substance and tone. (6) The fifteen hooks 
of the Transformations (Metamorphoses), 
hi.s only considerable work. It is composed 
in hexameter verse; the material is bor- 
rowed from Greek and (to a less extent) 
from Homan sources, being a collection of 
legends of transformations, very skilfully 
combining jest and earnest in motley alter- 
nations, and extending from chaos to the 
apotheosis of Csesar, When it was com- 
pleted, and had received the last touches, the 
work was cast into the flames by Ovid in 
hisffirst despair at banishment, but was 
afterwards re-writte-n from other copies. 
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(7) A (Jaleiiciar of Roman Festivals (Fasti)^ 
DCgan iii the last yeai’s before his banish- 
nioni, and originally in twelve books, coi'- 
respoiiding to the rminber of the months. 
Of these only six ai'e preserved, probably 
because Ovid had, not quite completed them 
at Romo, and had not the means to do 
so at Tomi, It was originally intended 
for dedication to Augustus. After Augustus’ 
death the poet began to revise it, with 
a view to its dedication to Germanious; he 
did no^t, however, proceed with his revision 
beyond the ni'st book. It contains in elegiac 
metre the most important celestial pheno- 
mena and the festivals of each month, with 
a description of their celebration and an ac- 
count of their origin according to the Italian 
legends. (8) Poems of Lamentation {Tris- 
tia\ to his family, to his friends, and tO' 
Augustus, belonging to the years 9-13 A.D., 
in five books ; the first of these was written 
while he was still on his journey to Tomi. 
(9) Letters from Pontus (EpistulcB ex 
Panto), in four books, only distinguished 
from the previous poems by their epistolary 
form. (10) Ibis, an. imitation of the poem 
■of the same name by Callimachus, who 
had attacked under this name Apollonius 
of Rhodes, consisting of imprecations on a 
faithless friend at Rome, written in the 
learned and obscure style of the Alexandrian 


poets. (11) A short fragment of a didactic 
poem on the fish in the Black Sea (llul'i- 
euUca), written in hexameters. Besides 
these Ovid wrote during his exile nume- 
rous poems which have been lost, among 
them a eulogj’- of the deceased Augustus in 
the Getic tongue, a sufficient proof of the 
strength of his bent and talent for poetry. 
In both of these respects he is distinguished 
above all other Roman poets, Pei'liaps no 
one ever composed with less exertion; at 
the same time no one ever used, so impor- 
tant a faculty for so trivial a purpose. His 
poetry is for the most part simjily enter- 
taining ; in this kind of writing he proves 
his mastery by his readiness in language 
and metre, by his unwearied powers of 
invention, by his ever-ready wit, elegance, 
and charm, though, on the other hand, he 
is completely wanting in deep feeling and 
moral earnestness. By his talent Ovid (as 
well as Vergil) has had great influence on 
the further development of Roman poetry, 
especially with regard to metre. Many 
imitated his style so closely, that their 
poems were actually attributed to himself. 
Among these, besides a number of H(irb%des 
(see above), we have the Ntix, the nut tree’s 
complaint of the ill-treatment it met with, 
a poem in elegiac verse, which was at ail 
events written in the time of Ovid. 


of Pydna, JEmilfus Paulus. If this small 
number justifies airy opinion on his poetical 
activity, he was far less productive than 
his predecessor Ennius and his successor 
Accins, Hevertholess, he and Acoius were 
considered the most important tragedians 
of Rome. In the judgment of literary 
critics, who followed the traditions of the 
Ciceronian age, he was preferred to Acoius 
for finish and learning, but Accius excelled 
him in fire and natural power [Horace, 
Ep. ii 1, 55, 56 ; Quintilian, x 1, 97 ; see 
Prof. Hettleship, “ On Literary Oriticisxn in 
Latin Antiquity,” in Journal of Philology, 
xviii 263]. His style was praised for its 
copiousness, dignity, and stateliness, but 
Cicero [Brutus, 258] declines to give him 
credit for pure and genuine Latinity. Even 
in Oicero’s time; however, the revival of 
his plays was often welcomed by Roman 
audiences. 

Fsean (Gr. Paian, properly Paieon, the 
« healer,” « helper ”). In Homer [Ik v 401, 
8993,'the physician of the Olympian gods ; 


Pacatus (Lettimts Drlipclnius). A Roman 
rhetorician of Burdigala {Bordeaux), a 
younger contemporary and friend of the 
poet Ausonius. We possess from bis pen 
a panegyric on the emperor Theodosius the 
Great, delivered before the Senate at Rome 
in 389 B.o. It is distinguished beyond the 
other speeches of this class by a certain 
vigour of thought, and is also of value as 
an historical authority. 

Pacuviiis {Marcus). The Roman trage- 
dian, born about 220 b.C. at Brundisium, son 
of Ennius’ sister, and pupil of the poet. He 
spent most of his life at Rome, where he 
gained his livelihood as a dramatic poet and 
as a painter. In his old age he returned 
to Brundisium, and died there, at the age 
of ninetjq about 130 B.O. He is the first 
Roman dramatist who confined himself to 
the comjiosing of tragedies. Titles and 
fragments of some thirteen of his imitations 
of Greek plays are preserved, as well as 
fragments of a prextexta {q.v.) entitled 
Paulus, whose hero was probably the victor 
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then an epithet ol gods who grant recovery 
and deliverance, es}iecialiy of Apollo. The 
pinan. which appears in Homer [Jl, i 473, 
xxii 391 J, rvas connected originally with 
Apollo and his sister Artemis. It was a 
solemn song for- several voices, either pray- 
ing for the averting of evil and for rescue, 
or giving thanks for help vonchsafod. The 
name was, ho-wever, also nsed in an extended 
sense for invocations to other gods. The 
paean was struck up hy generals before the 
battle and by armies on the march against 
the enemy, as v/ell as after the victory. 
Similarly it was sounded when the fleet 
sailed out of harbour. Peeans were sung 
at entertainments between the meal and 
the carousal, and eventually also at public 
funerals. 

Psedagogus (Gr, PaiddgOgvs, lit. “boy- 
leader ”). The name among the Greeks for 
the slave w^ho had the duty of looking after 
the son of his master whilst in boyhood, 
instructing him in certain rules of good 
manners, and attending him whenever he 
went out, especially to school and to the 
pdkestra and gymnasium. With the 
Homans in earlier times it was an old slave 
or freedman who had a similar duty as 
eustos; but after it became the custom to 
have even children taught to speak Greek, 
his place was filled by a Greek slave, who 
bore the Greek name and had the special 
duty of instructing his pupils in Greek. 

PaedSnomus (Gr. Paidunomos). At Sparta, 
the overseer of the education of the young. 
{See EDtJCATiONT, 1.) 

Padotribes. In Greece, the master who 
imparted gymnastic instruction in the 
‘pdlcestra. {Sac Education, 1.) 

Psenula {Latin). A mantle of shaggy 
frieze or leather, thick and dark-coloured, 
without sleeves, buttoned or stitched up in 
front, in the direction of its length. A 
hood {ei(,Gnllus) was generally fastened on 
to it, and drawn over the head. It was 
chiefly worn by people of low rank and 
slaves, but also by the higher olas.S0S, and 
even by ladies, in bad weather, on a journey, 
and in the country. 

pKioniiis, (1) A Greek sculptor of Mende 
in Thrace. About 436 B.o. he was employed 
in the decoration of the temple of Zeus in 
Otympia. [According to Pausanias, v 10 
§ 6], he was the sculptor of the marble 
groups in the front, or 0a.stern, pediment of 
the temple, repi’esenting the preparations' 
for the chariot-race between Pelops and ' 
(Bnomaus. {See Olysipjan Games, fig, T,)- 
Important portions of these hayei- been' 


brought to light hy the German excavations. 
He was also the sculptor of the figure of 
Nike, more than life-size, dedicated by the 
Mossenians [ib. v 26 § 1], which has been 
restored to us by the same means. With 
the exception of the head, it is in fairly 
good preservation {see cut). 

(2) Nee Eutropids. 



*HIKE OF PJEONIUS. 

(Olympia.) 

For Griittner's restoration, see Mrs, Mitchell’s Selections 
from Ancient Sculpture, pi. H, i. 

Paganalia, In Italy, a movable festival 
of the old village communities {see Pagus), 
celebrated after the winter-sowing in 
January, on two days separated by an 
interval of a week. On this occasion a 
pregnant sow was sacrificed to Tellus or 
to Ceres, who at a later period was wor- 
shipped together with Tellus. 

Pagus. In Italy, in ancient times, the 
pagus was a country district with .scattered 
hamlets {vici). The same name was given 
to its fortified centre, which protected the 
sanctuaries of the district and served as a 
refuge in time of war. The separate dis- 
tricts were memboi’s of a larger community. 
After cities had developed out of the places 
where the people of these districts assembled, 
the pdgi were cither completely merged 
in their territOriumy. or continued to exist 
merely as geographical district.*?, wdthout 
importance for administration, or as sub- 
. ordinate village communities. In Home the 
; earliest population consisted of the mo7itdni] 

■' the inhabitants of the seven hills of the 
city,' and the pCigdni^ the inhabitants of 
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the love! ground of the city. Out of the 
two Serviiis Tuliras made the four city 
tribey. The country tribes doubtless arose 
similarly out of pagi^ the names of which 
wore in some cases transferred to them. 
Like the old division into pagani and mon- 
fard, the old districts under the authority of 
mdgistri long continued to exist for sacred 
purposes. They had their special guardian 
deities, temples, and rites, which survived 
even the introduction of Christianity. To 
the district festivals belonged especially the 
Fagdnalta {q.v.), the AmbarvuUa at 
which the festal procession carefully tra- 
versed the old boundaries of the district; 
and, lastly, the TerminaUa {see Teeminus). 

Painting. Among the Greeks painting 
developed into an independent art much 
later than sculpture, though it was used 
very early for decorative purposes. This 
is proved by the evidence of painted vases 
belonging to the ages of the most primi- 
tive civilization, and by the mural paintings 
discovered by Schliemann at Tiryns. The 
scanty notices in ancient authors respect- 
ing the first discoveries in this art connect 
it with historical persons, and not -with 
mythical names, as in the ease of sculpture. 
Thus it is said [by Pliny, N. H. xxxv 16] 
that [either Philocles, the Egyptian, or] 
Cleanthes of Corinth was the first to draw 
outline sketches ; that Telephones of Sicy on 
developed them further ; thatEcphantus of 
Corinth introduced painting in single tints 
(monochrome); and thatEumarusof Athens 
(in the second half of the 6th century) 
distinguished man and woman by giving 
the one a darker, the other a lighter colour. 
Cimon of Cleonse is mentioned as the ori- 
ginator of artistic drawing in pimfile [cdM- 
grdpha, hoc est olMquds vmdglnEs^ Pliny 
xxxv 56, cp, 90]. It is further said of him 
tliat he gave variety to the face by making 
it look backwards or upwards or down- 
wards, and freedom to the limbs by duly 
rendering the joints ; also that he was the 
first to repre.sent the veins of the human 
body, and to make the folds of the drapery 
fall more naturally [ih. 56]. 

Painting did not, howevex', make any 
decided advance until the middle of the 
5th century b.o. This advance was chiefly 
due to PoLYGNoTUS of Thasos, who painted 
at Athens, Among other claims to distinc- 
tion, it is attributed to him that he gave 
greater variety of expre,ssion to the face, 
which hitherto had been rigidly severe. 
His works, most of them large compositions 
rich in figures, give evidence of a lofty and 


poetic conception; the.y appear to have 
been, in great part, mural paintings for 
decorating the interior of public build- 
ings [Pausanfas, x 25-31; i 15, 22 § 6]. 
The colours were first applied in uniform 
tints so as to fill in the outlines, and fresh 
lines and touches were then added to indi- 
cate where tlie limbs and muscles began, 
and the folds of the garments. The drawing 
and the combination of colours were the 
chief considerations ; light and shade wei-e 
wanting, and no attention was paid to per- 
spective. It is dotibtlul whether at this 
early time, besides mural paintings (exe- 
cuted «Z fresco on carefully smoothed 
stucco-priming with plain wateir-colours), 
there wore any pictures on panels, such as 
afterwards became common; but we may 
fairly assume it. These were jxainted on 
wooden panels in tempera; i.e. with colours 
mixed with various kinds of distemper, 
such as gum or size, to make them more 
adhesive. 

In the same century the encatistic method 
of painting was discovered, though not 
elaborated till the following centurju [The 
process, as described in Bornan times by 
Vitruvius (vii 9), was as follows: “ The 
medium used was melted white wax {cBrd 
pun%cd\ mixed with oil to make it more 
fluid. The pot containing the wax was 
kept over a brazier, while the painter Tvas 
at work, in order to keep the melted wax 
from solidifying. The stucco itself wms 
prepared by a coating of hot wax applied 
with a brush, and it was polished by being 
rubbed with a wax candle, and finally with 
a clean linen cloth. After the picture was 
painted, the wax colours were fixed, partly 
melted into the stucco, and blended with 
the wax of the ground by the help of a 
charcoal brazier, which was held close to 
the sui'face of the painting, and gradually 
moved over its whole extant ” (Middleton’s 
Ancient ’ Rome in 1888, p. 417).] The en- 
caustic method had several advantages over 
painting in tempera : it lasted longer and 
was more proof against damp, while the- 
colouring was much brighter ; on the other 
hand, it was much more laborious and slow, 
which explains the fact that che majority 
of encaustic paintings were of small size. 

While the pictux’es of Polygnotus cer- 
tainly did not deceive by too much truth to 
nature, it was [his younger contemporary ) 
the .Samian Agatharchus , who practised 
scene-painting (Gr. skBndgrupMa) at Athens, 
and thus gave an impuise to the attempt 
at illusory effect and the use of perspec- 


tive. [He painted the scenery for a play 
of ^Sschy'Ius (Yitruv. vii. lyraf. 10), and 
decora red the interior of tho house of : 
Alclhitldes (Anddcrdes, Alcib. 17).] The 
Athenian. Apollodorus (aboirt b.o. 420) 
was the actual founder of an entirely new 
artistic st\de, v/hich strove to effect illusion 
by means of the resources of painting. [He 
was the first, says Pliny, to give his pic- ; 
tures the appearance of reality j the first to j 
bring the brush into just repute (Z.c. 60).] | 
He also led the way in the proper manage- ' 


torial representation, rendering on a fla.t 
surface the i-eiief and variety of nature, and. 
the consequent attainment of the greatest 
possible illusion. It,s principal represen- 
tatives were Zeuxis of Heriiclea and 
PARiiT-iASius of Ephesus; TImanthes also 
produced reniaikable ivories, though not 
an adherent of the same school. It was 
oppo.sed by the Sicyonian school, founded 
by Eupompus of Sicybn, and developed by 
Pamphilns of Amphipolis, which aimed, at 
greater precision of technical training, very 
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perfoct, grace of tbe foi’nier with the 
accuracy of the latter. 

After him the most famoiis artii 
PiiOToGicNEK of Caunos. The followit 
temporaries, some older and some yt-nuf^^ui 
thrai himself, deserve also to he mentioned 
Nicomachus and Aristides of Thebes 
Euphranor of Corinth, Nicius of 
Athens, the Egyptian Antipliilus, 
Theon of Samos, and Aetion. After 
the age of Alexander, the art of paint- 
ing was characterized b 3 '' a striving 
after natni’alism, combined with a 
predilection for the representation of ^ 

cornrnon, every-day scenes, and of ^ 

still-life. This branch of painting 
was also carried to great perfection, 
and Pirssicus was the most celebrated 


severe decoration {Yitruv. vii 5]. Indeed the love 
of display pecnliar to the Romans, which 
3t was had led them gradnalty to accumulate the 
igcon- principal works of the old Greek masters 
younger at Rome as ornaments for their public and 
---wd: private edifices, brought about an extra- 


(8) **=OBPHEUS. 
(Gas® fZt Or/eo, Pompeii.)! 


■aZ fremo on damp-- stucco, seldom with 
colours in tempera on the dry surface. The 
principal subjects represented are figures 
from the world of myth, such as Mtmiads, 
Centaurs, male and female, Satyrs, etc.. ; 
scenes from mythology. and heroic legends, 


served to decorate bixildings. The way in 
which landscapes were represented by- a 
certain S. Tadins [or Liidius (?), i&. 116 '; 
the best MS has studio] in the reign of 
Augustus is mentioned as a novelty. These 
landscapes were mainly for purposes of. 
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frequently copies of famous Greek originals 
[one of tlie best examples of -which is 
Achilles delivering Brlseis to the Heralds 
(see -fig, 1)]; landscapes (-fig. 5); still-life 
(fig. 2);' animals (fig. 3); and also scenes from 
real life. {See also cuts under Iphigenia 
and Villa.) Prom a technical point of view 


terized the lost masterpieces of the anciejit 
artists to a much more remarkable degree, 
and cannot but give us a very high idea of 
them. One of the finest mural paintings 
is that known as the Alddbrandini Mar- 
riage [discovered in 1606 near the Arch of 
Galiienus, and] named after its first o-wner. 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, now in the Library 
of the Vatican at Rome. It is copied from 
an excellent Greek original, and represents, 
in the style of a relief, the preparations for 
a mai'riage {see fig. 4). [“ It is composed,’' 
says VT'oennann in his History of Painting^ 
i 115, “ not pictorially, btxt j’-et with taste. 
It exhibits several iiidivid-ual motives of 
much beauty ; its colouring is soft and har- 
monious ; and it is instinct with that placid 
and serious charm which belongs only to the 
antique. In technical execution, howevei’, 
the work is insignificant, and in no way rises 
above the ordinary handling of the Roman 
house-decorator in similar subjects.” The 
Vatican Library also possesses an important 
series of landscapes from the Odyssey, found 
during the excavations on the Esquiline in 
1848-1850. Landscapes of this kind are 
mentioned by Vitruvius, vii 5, among the 
subjects with which corridors used to be 
decoi'ated in ‘ ’ - ’ ’ ■ ■ 


„ ^ the good old times. They reprs- 

.| sent the adventure with the Lgestrj’gongs 
S ^ (fig. 5), the story of Circe, and the visit of 
■ § § Odysseus to the realm of Hades, thus illus- 

I < I trating a continuous portion of the poem, 

§ Od. X 80-xi 600. The predominant colours 

are a yellowish brown and a greenish blue, 
S and the pictures are divided from one 

another by pilasters of a brilliant red. 
They furnish interesting examples of -the 
landscape-painting of the last days of the 
Republic or the -first of the Empire, and, in 
point of importance, stand alone among ail 
the i-emains of ancient painting (Woer- 
maira, Z.c., and Die Odyssee-landschaften vom 
Esquilin^ with chromolithographs of all the 
six landscapes). On mosaic-painting and. 
vase-painting, see Mosaics and Vases.] 

[The processes of painting are represented 
in several works of ancient art, ejj. in three 
mural paintings from Poin|iteii (Schreiber’s 
Bilderatlas^ viii 2, 4, and ix 3 ; see Soulp- 
TDi^E, fig. 18). Even so-me of the imple- 
ments and materials used by artists liave 
limits of- been, discovered. Thus, in 1849, at St. 
specially MiSdard-des-3?res in the Vendee, a grave 
)nt they was opened, containing a female skeleton, 
ion^ and ^surronnded by eighty small vessels of glass, 
jquently -in most of which remains of a-ucient pigm ents 
expres- were- still preserved . Besides these, there 
charaq- 'WE^'-a small cup of brown glass (fig. 6, «); 
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a knife of cedar-wood, with its blade re- 
duced to rust (6) j a small bi’onze box (c) 
wich a movable lid and four partitions, 
holding materials for pigments; a mortar 
of alabaster, and a smaller one of bronze (t?); 


also two small cylinders of amber and two 
brush-handles of bone. One of the glass 
vessels contained bits of resin; another, 
wax ; a third, a mixture of both ; a fourth, 
a mixture of lamp-black aud wax, with 


one or two elegant bronze spoons (c), either 
for removing colours from the palette, or 
for adding some liquid to mix them toge- 
ther; a small shovel, made of rock crystal, 
containing gold embedded in gum (/-) ;■ and 
an oblong palette of basalt (g). There were 


traces of sebaoic acid, possibly duo to the 
presence of oil. 

Our principal information about ancient 
pigments (Or. pJiarmctM Lat. mc(Mca-- 
menta^ pigmenta) comes from TheSp'orastus 
(JDe Zkp%Mbus\ DioscSrJdSs (v), Vitruvius 
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(yii), and tiie elder Pliny (xxsiii and xxxv). 
it is observed by Cicero in the Brutus § 70, 
that only fonr colours were used by Poly- 
gnotns, Zeuxis, Tnnanthos, and their con- 
tempm'aries, as contrasted with their suc- 
cessors, Action, Nicomachus, Protogenes, 


(6) * PAINT-BOX, BTC. 

(First jHiblisheti by B. Pillon, Desonptioji do la, Villa et du 
Toiubeaiid’uno Vomtno Artiato Gallo-romaine, Fontenay, ISiO.) 
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to CJyflT3,s, a. contemporary of Euphranor 
(TLeopiir.j l.c. 53j. Anotlier mineral sup- 
plying a red, sometimes a yellow, pigment, 
was sanriai-acli (Gr, mndtlmchS ; Lat. 

foitud in Paphlagonia, probably 
disuiphide of arsenic (“iWlgar”). As 
this mineral is poisonous, the mortality in 
the mines was very high. An artilicial 
substitute, called ccrtissa tista, or usta alone, 
was therefore generally preferred. This 
was obtained by burning white lead, a 
discovery attributed to the painter Nieias 
(Pliny, XXXV 38). The result is “ red lead,” 
■Le. red oxide of lead. There was besides a 
colour compounded of equal parts of ruddle 
and sandarach, called mndyx (Pliny, xxxv 
40), which is also the designation of a natural 
pigment of which little is known (Vergil, 
Eel, iv 45). Of greater importance than 
these is cinnabor (Gr. originally kinnclbart, 
afterwards ammton ; Lat. mhiium), found 
in Spain, especially at STsiipo (Pliny, xxxiii 
121). An ai'tificial kind was made at 
Ephesus from the red sand of the agri 
Oilbkim. This discovery is assigned to 
Calllas {ih. 113). The name cinnabari was 
often erroneously given to a red resin, now 
called dragon’s blood, and produced from 
the culcXnms draco, a kind of palm growing 
in the Sunda Islands and elsewhere. The 
ancients probably imported it from the 
island of Socotra, as it is a product of the 
Somali coast on the adjacent mainland of 
Africa. — A purple pigment (Gr. oslrcion ; 
Lat. oHtrum, purpurtssum) was prepared 
by mixing creht argenUirm with the purple 
secretion of the murex (see Porpi.e) ; the 
bestkind was made atPutSoli (Plin5’-xxxv45), 
Blue. The pigment used from the 
earliest times W'as called in Greek kydnos, 
in Latin ccerulSwn, a blue silicate of 
co])per, generally mixed with carbonate of 
lime (chalk). It is not to be confounded 
with the modern caxulcum, which is stan- 
nate of cobalt. Kydnos was found in small 
quantitie.s in copper mines, and artificial 
Idnd.s were made in Scythia, Cyprus, and 
Egypt (Theophr., l.c. 51, 55). Vitruvius 
mentions only the artificial cceruleum of 
Aloxiindria and Puteoli. The method of 
manufacturing it was brought from Egypt 
by Vestorius. It was prepared by heating 
strongly together aan,d,/?os nitri (carbonate 
of soda), and filings of copper. This 
“ Egyptian azure ” was reproduced by Sir 
Humphry Davy, by taking fifteen parts by 
weight of carbonate of soda, twenty of 
powdered opaque flints, and three of copper 
filings, and heating them strongly for two 


hours. The product, when pulverized, sup- 
plied a fine deep sky blue. The ‘'Alex- 
andrian frit ” is in part a species of artificial 
lapis Lap^li, the colouring matter of which 
is naturally inherent in a hard siliceous 
! stone (Phil. Trans. Royal Soculy, 18.15, 
p. 121), It was not available for fresco- 
painting, hut could be used for painting in 
tempera (Pliuy, xxxiii 1G2). The name 
kydnos -was given to a blue mineral, which 
is to be identified as lapis lazuli, a silicate 
of sodium, calcium, and ahimiuinm, with a 
sulphur compound of sodium. This was 
pounded into a pigment, now known as 
ultramarine. Kyanos was also the name 
of the blue carbonate of copper from the 
copper mines of Cyprus, v/hero lapis lu?:uli 
is not to be found. Artificial blue pigments 
were produced by colouring pulverized 
glass with carbonate of copper. “ Armenian 
blue ” (Gr. ArmemSn) is described by .Pliiiy 
(xxxv 47) as made from a mineral like 
ehrysocolla (malachite?) in colour, the best 
kinds being almost as good as cteruleum. It 
is probably a kind of ultramarine. — .Indigo 
(indteum) was also used. The way in 
which it is mentioned in Vitruvius (vii 9, 
6, and 10, 4) implies that it had been 
recently introduced. It could not be used 
for frescoes. Modern experiment has 
proved that the colouring basis of the blue 
found in ancient mural paintings is oxide of 
copper. Cobalt has also been discovered in 
ancient specimens of transparent blue glass. 

Green. Several pigments were in use : 
(1) ehrysocolla (or malachite hydi-ated 
dicarbonate of copper), pounded and sifted, 
and mixed with alum and tvoad (lutum, 
Pliny, xxxiii 87). Malachite green, some- 
times called mountain, or Hungary, green, is 
also a modern pigment. (2) (JrBtd vti'tdXs, 
the best kind of which came from Smyrna 
(Vitruv., vii 7, 4). It is a species of ochre 
containing silica, oxide of iron, magnesia, 
potash, and water ; and is still used under 
the names of terra verte, verdetta, green 
earth, Verona green, green bice, or holly 
green. (3) Verdigris (Gr. tos; Lat. mruyo, 
mrUca, Vitruv., vii 12, 1). This is an ace- 
tate of copper (sometimes crystallized), -/.c. a 
compound, of acetic acid and oxide of copper. 
Malachite green and Verona green have both 
been traced in ancient paintings. Verdi- 
gris has not been found ; hence it has been 
conjectured by Sir H. Davy, that what was 
originally a diacetate of copper has in the 
course of centuries changed into carbonate 
of cojiper (Z.C., p. 112). It is described as 
“the least durable of oojpper greens; light 
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fades it in water; damp ami foul air first 
bleach it, ana then turn it black ” (Standage, 
Manual of Figments, p. 21). 

Blade. The pigment {Gt. mcldn ; Lat. 
idrmnentum) was almost always produced 
by combustion. Polygnotus and Micon 
produced it by drying and burning the lees 
oi wine (Grr. trygmon). Apelles was the 
discoverer of “ ivory black ” 

Pliny, XXXV 42). A common material was 
tho smoke of burnt resin (our lamp-black), 
or burnt pine-twigs (Vitruv., vii 10, 1). 
Pliny (xxxv 41) also mentions a natural 
black pigment which is difficult to identify ; 
it may be peat, or else oxide of iron, or 
oxide of manganese. Tho best black pig- 
ment w'as called atramentum Indunmi (Gr. 
melctn Indikon), doubtless the same as 
“ Chinese black,” which originally found its 
way to the West through India, and thus 
obtained its alternative name of ‘-'Indian 
ink.” But it cannot be used for frescoes, 
and no ti-aces of it have been found in the 
mural paintings of antiquity. The black 
in these paintings is always carbonaceous. 

Some of the remains of ancient colours 
and paintings at Pompeii, and in the “Baths 
of Titus ” and of Livia, and elsewhere, w’-ere 
analysed by Sir Humphry Davy (Z.c., pp. 
97-124 : Sn7ne Experiments mid Observa- 
tions on the Colours used in Painting hy 
the Ancients). In an earthen vase from the 
“Baths of Titus” containing a variety of 
colours, the reds proved to be red oxide 
of lead, with t%vo iron ochres of different 
tints, a ditll red and a purplish red “ nearly 
of the same tint as prussiate of copper ” ; 
all three were mixed with chalk or car- 
bonate of lime (p. 101). The yellows were 
pure ochres mixed with carbonate of lime, 
and ochre inixed with red oxide of lead 
and carbonate of lime (p. 104). The bines 
were a kind of smalt, with carbonate of 
lime (p. 106). Of greens there were three 
varieties ; one, ■which approached to olive, 
w-as the common green earth of Vex-ona ; 
another, which -^v-as pale gi-ass-groen, had 
the character of carbonate of copper mixed 
with chalk; and a third, which was sea- 
grocn, w-as a green combination of copper 
mixed with blue copper frit ” (p. 110). A 
pale, rose-coloiu-ed substance, found in the 
“Baths of Titus,” -which in its intei’ior 
“ had a lustre approaching to that of car- 
mine,” -was -ihxxnd to bo either of vegetable 
or animal origin ; if the latter, it was most 
probably a specimen ol Tyrian purple (pp, 
113-15). In the Aldobrandini Marriage' 
(fig. 4) the reds and yellows were hil 


ochres ; the greens, preparatioxis of copper ; 
the blues, “ iilexandriau frit ” ; the purple, 
a mixture of red ochre and carbonate of 
copper ; the browixs, xnixtures of ochres 
and black ; the whites were all carbonates 
oi Vime iih, passim). 

Eor further details see Bliimner’.s Tech- 
nologie, iv 457-518,] [J. E. S.] 

Palsemon. (1) A Greek sea-god. See 
Melicertes. 

(2) Quintus Benimius. A Latin gram- 
maidan of Ahcetia {Vicenza), the sou of a 
female slave. He acquired a learned ednea- 
tion whilst accompanying his master’s son 
to school, and, after he had been set free, 
taught at Home in the first half of the first 
centm-y after Christ, under Tiberius and 
Claudius, with extraordinary success [in 
spite of his thoroughly disreputable char- 
acter]. The earlier scholars, aixd especially 
VaiTO, had made the oldex- literature the 
centre of their linguistic studies. Palaemon, 
as head of a new school, devoted himself 
especially to Vergil, just as Greek literary 
criticism had concentrated itself on Homer. 
[He seems to have treated grammar in the 
practical spirit of a clever scliooiraaster, 
and to iiave done his best to deride the 
scientific labours of Varro. His grammar 
(mvs, Juvenal, vii 251) was doubtless much 
consulted by later grammarians. It is now- 
lost.] The grammar that hoars his name 
is wrongly attributed to him. [See Prof, 
Hettleshij-) in Journal of Phllologg, xv 192.] 

Palsephatus. A Greek author who fol- 
lowed the Peripatetic philosophy. He com- 
posed in the 4th century B.o. a historical 
and allegorical explanation of Greek myths 
in several books. Of this w'ork we possess 
only a short abstract, probably composed 
in the Byzantine age under the title, On 
Incredible 2\xles. In former times it w-as 
a favourite school book. 

Palsestra (i.c. v,a-e.stling school). The name 
given by the Greeks to the place in which 
the young were instructed in -wrestling and 
boxing under the guidance of a mastex- 
called a paidotr'ibes. There were a coii- 
sidej-able number of such schools at Athens, 
'which had been built, sonxe at public ex- 
pense, some by private under takiixg. In 
later times they were also connected with 
the Gymnasm. {See GyMaVAsium and 
• Gymi^astics.) 

Palamedes, The sou of Nauplixxs anti 
brother, of (Eax, a hero of the post-Homex-ic 
cycle of ■ Trojan legend, Odysseus envied 
i his ■wisdom and ingenuity, aixd was bent on 
I avenging himself on Palamedes for detect- 
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iiig Ills feigiied inadrieBS. Accordinglyj he 
is said to kayo conspired with DiSraedes 
and drownea him whilst engaged in fishing ; 
or (according to another account) they per- 
suaded him to enter a well, in which 
treasure was said to be concealed, and then 
overwhelmed him with stones. According 
to others, Agamemnon also hated him as 
head of the peace party among the Greeks. 
He accordingly got Odysseus and Diomedes 
to conceal in his tent a letter purporting 
to he written by Priam, as well as some 
money, and then accuse him as a traitor; 
whereupon he was stoned to death by the 
people. His brother (Eax infoi-nied his 
father of the sad event by writing the 
news on an oar and throwing it into the sea, 
upon which he took a terrible vengeance on 
the returning Greeks {see Nauplius, 2). 
Palamedes was considered by the Greeks as 
the inventor of the alphabet and of light- 
houses ; also o£ measures and weights, and 
of dice and draughts and the discus. 

Pales. The Italian goddess of shepherds. 
Her festival, the Pdlllia or Pdrilia, held 
on April 21st, was properly a herdsmen’s 
festival to promote the fruitfulness of 
the flocks and to purify the sacred groves 
and fountains from all unintentional injury 
or pollution caused by the herds. It was 
deemed the anniversary of the founding 
of B,ome, the former abode of shepherds. 
Accordingly it was celebrated at Rome, as 
i)i the villages, by the whole of the inhabi- 
tants, with the ancient rites of a shephei'ds’ 
festival. It was customary to purify house, 
steading, and sheep with sulphur, aud, as a 
special means of expiation, to offer incense, 
together with a mixture of the blood of 
the October horse {see Mars), the ashes of 
tlie unborn calf which was burned at the 
feast of Tellus, and bean-straw which was 
obtained from the Vestals. When these 
solemn puriiications were over, the choer- 
fu) part of the festival began. Bonfires 
v'ere made of sti’aw and hay ; the shephei'ds 
leap(‘d across them thrice ; cakes of millet 
v.-ei-e also offered to the goddess; and the 
Festival was concluded by a feast in the 
open air. After the 2nd century of our era 
the festival was combined with that of Dea 
Roma, aud was celebrated as her birthday 
witli festal processions and Circensian 
games, which continued till the 5th century, 

Palicl Two spi'rit.s w'orshipped in the 
the uoighbourhond of Mount Etna in Sicily, 
as benevolent deities aud protectors of 
agriculture. They are sometimes described 
as sons of Adr{l,nus, a native hero honoured 


through the whole of Sicily ; sometimes, of 
Hephtestus and the Nymph JUtna; some- 
times, of Zeus and Thalia, a daughter of 
Hephmstus, who concealed herself in the 
earth from fear of Hera’s jealousy, wliere- 
upon two hot sulphur springs bur.st out of 
the ground. Beside those springs solemn 
oaths were taken, especially in legal proceed- 
ings, the swearer, who must have previously 
kept him.solf from all defilement, touching 
the brink ; if the oath were false, blinding 
or instantaneous death followed. According 
to another account, a tablet inscribed witir 
the oath was thrown into the %vater, and 
swam on the .surface if the oath were true, 
but sank in the contraiy case, while flames 
devoured the perjurer. The neighbouring 
sanctuary of tlie Palioi served as an oracle 
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matrons rvoro over the stola^ in the same 
way as tlie men wore the tuga. They let 
one third lall down in front over the left 
shoulder, hat drew the rest away over the 
back, and then either brought it forward 
over tho righi shoulder, or drew it under 
the right arm, but in either case threw the 
end back over the left arm or shoulder {see 
cut). The palla could also he drawn over 
the head, just like the toga. Other women, 
who were not privileged to wear the stoZrt, 
wore the palla over the tunic, folded to- 
gether about the body, fastened together on 
the shoulders with buckles, and open on 
the right side, or held together in the same 
way with buckles. It then lay double 
over the brenst and back, but fell down in 
one thickness to the feet. 

Palladium (Gr. palladtdn). An old car- 
ven imago in the citadel at Troy, on which 
the prosperity of the city depended. It is 
said to have been three cubits high, with feet 
shut close together, an upraised spear in its 
right hand, and in its left either a distaff 
and spindle, or a shield. Athene was said to 
have made it as an image of Pallas, daugh- 
ter of Triton, whom she had slain unawares 
■while playing at wrestling. Legends differ 
in their account of the manner of its com- 
ing to Troy. According to one of them, 
Pallas gave it as a dowry to Chryse, the 
bride of Dardanus,_ and he brought it to 
Dardania, -whence Ilus carried it to Troy; 
according to another, Zeus caused it to fall 
down to Ilus (q.v.) from heaven. Since 
Troy could not be conquered so long as it 
possessed this image, Diomedes stole it 
with the help of 0%sseus and brought it 
to Argos. But, according to the Attic 
storjq it was Demoplioon {q.i}., 2) of Athens 
•who deprived him of it. The palladium 
preserved in Home in the temple of Vesta 
was traced back to JUnSas, tho assumption 
being that there had been a second image 
in Troy besides that stolen by Diomedes. 
Other Italian towns also boasted of the 
possession of a palladiutn. 

Palladius (EutUius Taurus 
A Latin author, in the 4th century A.D., 
who, by borrowing from the teaching of 
his predecessors and by his own experience, 
composed a work upon Irusbandry in four- 
teen books. Of these the first contains, 
general precepts; books ii-xiii give the. 
operations of agriculture in each of the 
successive mon-fchs, while the fourteenth 
treats of the grafting of trees, in eighty-; 
five elegiac couplets. His book, though 
written in dry and feeble language, was; 


much used in the Middle Ages on accomif 
of its practical arrange merit. 

Pallas. (1) Pallas, Athene {see Athkke). 

(2) .Sou of the Titan Crius, husband of. 
Styx, father of Nike. 

(3) Son of Pandion, who robbed Ins bro- 
ther of the dominion of Atliens, but was, 
together with his fifty gigantic sons, slain 
by the youthful Theseus, 

Palliata. A branch of Homan comedy. 
(Ncc Comedy, 2.) 

Pallium. The Eoma,u name for a large 
Grecian cloak, which wo, s also worn by 
Homans among the Greeks. It was espe- 
cially the garb of the philosophers. In. 
Rome it was also worn by courtesans. 

Pallor and Pavor {lit. “ Paleness and. 
Fright ”)‘ Homan personiheations of 

terror, and companions of the -war-god 
Mars, As early as the time of king Tuilus. 
Hostilius sanctuaries are said to have been 
erected in their honour. On coins Pallor • 
was represented as a boy with dishevelled 
hair and perturbed bearing, and Pavor as- 
a man with an e.vpression of, horror and. 
with bristling hair. 

Paltdn. The lance of the Greek cavalryi 
{See We.-ipons.) [Also a light spear used by 
the Persian cavalry (Xen., Cgrop. iv 3, b;. 
vi2,16).] 

Paludauientum. The short,, red mantle' 
of Homan generals, fastened on the left 
shoulder and worn over tiie armour. They 
assumed it on the Capitol on their depar- 
ture to the war, but on their return they 
exchanged it for the tdga^ the- garb of peace,, 
before their entry into the city. Under 
the Emjiire, when the emperor was the 
commaiider-in-chief, the purple pahtda- 
mentum became exclusively a token of. 
imperial power. It only became the usual 
attire of the emperors in the 3rd century 
after Christ. Accordingly, after that time 
entrance on imperial poi,vor wa,s termed 
“ assuming the purple,” 

Pamphxlus. A Greek painter of Am- 
phlpolis in Slacedonia, who lived in the 
first half of the 4th century B.O., ehieBy at 
Sicyon, as head of the school there fotinded 
by his master Eupompus. He is the ori- 
ginator of the scientific teaching of art: he 
! traced back all practice o,f art to sciontific 
principles. He maiiitained that painting 
codldnot. be brought to perfection without 
■ arithmetic and geometry. Tn spite of the- 
fadt that his fee for instruction was one- 
talent (£200), the number of his pupils was- 
- considerable; the greatest among them being- 
Apelles. ' Through his- influence inst-ructiom 
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'■in clrawi'ng was iiitroduced among the sub- 
,;)ects of threek education [Pliny, JSf. IL 
x:vx¥ 78, The only woih o£ this artist now 
hno'\vn to ns by name is his ]>icture of tho 
JleradUloi, to which Aristojdianes 
alludes in the Pinhia^ o85J. 

Pan {lit. “ the yiasturer ”) [from llio same 
loot^as the Lat paHtor and jfychusj’ Ori- 
.ginaily an Arcadian god of liills and woods, 
the protecting deity of flocks, herdsmen, 
and hunters ; tlie son either of Hermes and 
a daughter of Dryops, or of Zens and the 
Arcadian Nymph Oallisto. Tlio ancients 
represented him with a puck-nose and 
bearded, with shaggy hair, two horns, and 
goat’s feet They imagined him as wan- 
dering by day through hill and dale with 
the Nymphs, guarding the flocks, especi- 
ally the goats, and chasing wild animals 
i [Homeric Hymn, 
xix]. In the heat 
of noonday he 
.sleeps, and is then 
very sensitive to f 
any disturbance : 

dierefore at this | / pi 

time no shepherd 

blows his pipe i'ij\ypAm 

[Theocr. i 16]. In T 

the evening, sit- 

ting in front of (' 

his grotto, he plays m'/ f ^ // 

'Oil the .S'J/nwa?, or 
Pan’s pipe, which 
he himself in- 
vented. He is 
even said to have 

formed it from 'V 

the reed into jtU' 

which a Nymph AjA 

named Syrinx 
was changed 
while fleeing from 
Ins love [Ovid, " ' ' 

Met i 705], There 
are many other 
tales of bis love 
adventures with the Nymphs, As he ex- 
cites the sudd.en (“panic”) terror which 
attacks the wanderer in forest solitudes, 
so he was also said to have caused the 
panic which put to flight the Persians at 
Marathon ; and on this account a grotto in 
the Aordpoiis of Athens was dedicated to 
him, and he was honoured with an annual 
■sacrifice and torch procession [Herod,, vi 
105]. As a spirit of the woodland, he is also 
■a god of pro])hocy, and hence there wei-e 
'Oracles of Pan, Like the similar figures of 


Silenus and the Satyrs, he was brought into 
connexion with Blonyeus, in whose train he 
proved himself useful on his I]U’lia}i expe-ii- 
tionby means of the terror he inspired. As 
one of the gods of nature, he was one of 
i,iio companions of Cybeie, and by reason 
of his amorousness, lie is associated with 
Apiii'odite. In later times, owing to a 
misinterpretation of his name (as though 
it stood for pan, “the univei'se”), lie was 
made a symbol of the universe. His cult 
was chiefly confined to the country. He 
was either worshipped wiih the Nymphs 
in grottoes, or his image was set up undej’ 
the trees, where his worshippers brought it 
simple offerings such as milk, honey, must, 
rams, or lambs. Mountains, caves, old oaks, 
and pine trees, and the tortoise, were sacred 
to him ; his attributes are the syrinx, a 
shepherd’s crook, a garland of pine leaves or 
a twig of the pine tree. The fancy of later 
times invented as his companions young 
Pans, or Panisci, a species of imps of the 
forest, who were fabled to torment mankind 
by all sorts of apparitions, uightniiires, and 
evil dreams. The Homans identified Pan 
with the Italian Pbtwms (q.v, ). 

Panffitius. A Greek philosopher of 
Bhodes, born about 180 b.c. t he most impor- 
tant representative of Stoicism in his time 
Prom Athens, where he had received his 
education, he %vent to Rome, about 156 B.c, 
Being there received ini.o the circle of the 
younger Scipio and of Lselius, he was able 
to gain numerous adherents among the 
Roman nobles by his skill in softening 
the harshness and subtlety of the Stoic 
teaching, and in representing it in a refined 
and polished form. After Scipio’s death 
(129) he returned to Athens, where he died, 
as the head of the Stoic school, about 111. 
Only unimportant fragments of his writings 
remain. The most important of them, the 
Treatise on Duty, supplied the groundwork 
of the De Offictls of Cicero. 

Panathensea (Gr. Pancithenm.d). The most 
ancient and most important of Athenian 
festivals. It was celebrated in honour of 
Athene, the patron deity of Athens. Claim- 
ing to have been founded as early as by 
Erichthonlus, it ia said to have been origi- 
nally named only ASienaia, and to have 
first received the name of Panathenixa 
at the time when Theseus united ail the 
inhabitants of Attica into one body. In 
memory of the union itself was kept the 
festival of the Synoecid, or SfpioiCeszci, on 
the -16th of 'Hecatombason (Juiy-August)j 
which teay be regarded as a kind of prepa-, 
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tory solemnity to the PanafhencRa. There 
was a festival of the ordinary or lesser 
Panathr.ncea celebrated eveiy year, and 
from the time of Pisistratus, the great Pan- 
atJienaia held every fifth year, and in the 
third year of every Olympiad, from the 24th 
to the 29th of Hecatombaeon. Pisistratus, 
in the year 666 B.C., added to the original 
chariot and horse races athletic contests 
in each of the traditional forms of competi- 
tion. He, or his son Hipparchus, instituted 
the regulation, that the collected Homeric 
poems should he recited at the feast of 
R’hapsodi. In 446 Pericles introduced 
musical contests, which took place on the 
first day of the festival, in the Odeum, 
which he had built. Competitions of cyclic 
choruses and other kinds of dances, torch 
races and trireme races, added to the splen- 
dour of the festival. The care and direction 
of all these contests were committed to ten 
stewards {athlothetai), who were elected hy 
the people for four years, from one great 
Panathenaic festival to the nest. In the 
musical contests, the fii'st prize was a 
golden crown; in the athletic, the prize was 
a garland of leaves from the sacred olive 
trees of Athene, together with large and 
beautiful vases filled with oil from the same 
trees . Many specimens of these Panathenaic 
vases have been found [in Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, and at Oyreue. They have the 
figui’e of Athene on one side, and a design 
indicating the contest for which they are 
awarded on the other. Most of them be- 
lon,.g to the 4th century b.c., 367-318 ; the 
■'•“Burgon Yase,” in the British Museum, to 
the 6th centmy. Cp. Pindar, Nem. x 35]. 
The tribe whose ships had been victorious 
received a sum of money, part of which 
was destined for a sacrifice to Pdseidon. 

The culminating point of the festival was 
the 2Sth da,y of the month, the birthdaj?- 
of the goddess, when the grand procession 
carried througli the city the costly, em- 
broidered, saitrou - coloured garment, the 
■peplus (g-v,). This had been woven in the 
preceding nine months by Attic maidens 
and matrons, and embroidered with repre- 
sentations from the battle of the gods and 
Giants. It was carried through the city, first 
of all as a sail for a ship moving on wheels, 
and was then taken to the Acropolis, where 
it adorned one of the statues of Athene 
Polias. The procession is represented in a 
vivid manner in the well-known frieze of 
the Partlienon. It included the priests and 
their attendants, leading a long train of ani--; 
mals festally adorned for sacrifice; matrons'. 


and maidens bearing in baskets the varioas 
sacrificial implements {sec Gankphoimj ; 
the most picturesque old men in festal 
attire, with olive branches in their hands, 
whence came their name, t'hallopJiOrip 
warrioi’S, with spear and shield, in splendie! 
array ; young men in armonT- ; tiie cavalry 
under the command of both the hippo. r chi ; 
the victors in the immediately preceding- 
contests; the festal embassies of other 



states, especially of the colonies ; and, lastly, 
the aliens resident in Athens. Of these laslg 
the men bore behind the citizens trays wdth 
sacrificial cakes, the tvomen watorpots, and 
the maidens sunshades and .stools for the 
citizens’ wives; while on the froednien was- 
laid the duty of adorning with oak-leaves 
the market-places and streets through -whicli 
the procession moved. The feast ended 
with the great festal sacrifice of a hecatomb 
of oxen, and with the general banqueting 
which accompanied it. At the yearly 
minor Fana.thenma^ on the 28th aTid 29th 
.of HecatombsBon, contests, sacrifices, and a, 
procession took place, but all in a more 
simple style. In later times the festival was 
removed to spring, perhaps in consequence 
-of Boman influence, in order to make it cor- 
respond to the Qidnquairus of Minerva. 
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PANTOMIMUS- 

.stories, aii. 'appor and a lowoi'. Above these 
s[)r.'.ng's a cupohi oi' concrete, of vaster dinion.- 
sioiis tliOfii any that had been attennpted 
la pi'ovlous times. The diameter of this 
loiVv «.iupol a corresponds to that of the vast 
cylindrical building on which it rests. The 
y/alls of the latter are 19 feet thich. The 
iiiterior of the cirpoia is divided into live 
rows of deeply sunk panels {Mcunaria) 28 
■in each ^ row'. ^ At its vertex an opening 
a.lx)ut 27 feet in diameter lights the whole 
of the interior (see cuts). The gilt-bronze 
tiles ol: the roof were taken by the emperor 
Constaiis II to Constantinople in 655 a.d. 
The remains of the costly marble wall- 
linings of the interior, w'hich dated from 
the last restoration, and consisted of 56 
compartments, divided by 112 Corinthian 
columns, and covered with wrhite marble, 
porphyry, serpentine, and pavonazetto, 
were not cax'ried off until 1747. In 1632 
the girders of gilded bronze w'hich sup- 
orted the roof of the portico were melted 
own by Urban VIII, to be cast into pillars 
for the baldacchino in St. Peter’s [and into 
eanuon for the castle of S. Angelo]. 

Pantomimus. The representation of a 
dramatic subject by dancing and rhythmic 
gesticulation alone, as practised by the 
IRomans. It originated in the custom of 
the ancient Boinan drama, of only allowing 
an actor on the stage to madie the necessary 
movements of dancing and gesticulation, 
while another actor sang the recitative to 
the accompaniment of the flute. This re- 
citative was called canttcuvi, and was a 
monologue composed in rhythmical form. 
The illustrative dance was raised to a 
separate, independent branch of art by 
Pijlndvs and BcWiyllus under Augustus, 
22 B.O. There were comic and tragic pan- 
tomimes, but the latter variety prevailed 
on the stage of the Empire.. The subjects 
w'ere (.'.hiefly taken from tragedies founded 
on mythological love storie,s, and treated so 
that the chief situations were included in 
a series of mntic.a. All of these were 
vcprosenfced by a single pmifomiiuus^ the 
dancer, as -well as the pei-former, being 
designated by that name. He thus had 
to represent several characters, male and 
female, in succession, while a chorus, ac- 
companied by flutes and other insti’urnents, 
sang the corresponding song. The pauses 
necessary for the change of mask and 
costume for each successive part were ap- 
arently iilled up with the recital of music 

S the chorus, whicli served to connect the 
of scenes with each other. It was only 
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in the latest times of the Empire that 
women were employed in pautoniime. 
Pantomime, aiming at .sensual charm alone, 
went beyond all bounds of decorum in the 
representation of delicate subjects. As an 
understanding of the subtleties of the art 
required a cultivated taste, pantomime was 
specially favoured by the higher classes, 
while the mime, with his butfoonery, was 
more pleasing to the multitude. On the 
true dramatic ballet of imperial times, sec 
Pyrehio Dance. 

Panyasis [quantity doubtful ; Avionus, 
Aral. Phmi. 175, makes it PdnyCisis, There 
was another form Panyassis]. A Greek 
poet of Halfcaimassus, uncle of Herodotus. 
He was put to death by the tyrant Lyg- 
damis about 454 B.O. for being the leader 
of the aristocratic party. He composed a 
poem in fourteen books entitled IfeixiclSa 
(exploits of Heracles), which was reckoned 
by later writers among the best epics. The 
few fragments preseiwed are in an elegant 
and graceful style. 

Paper. See Writing Materials. 

Papinianiis (JSm%Uiis). The most im- 
portant among the Roman jurists; born 
about 140 A.D., a contemporary and friend 
of the emperor Septlmius Severus, whom 
he accompanied on his expedition to Bri- 
tain in the capacity of prmfeetus praitorie, 
Severus, on his deathbed at York, left to 
him the guardianship of his sons Geta and 
Caracalla ; yet the latter caused Papinianus 
to be put to death in the next year, 212, 
on the day after the murder of his brother 
Geta, Of all his works, the thirty-seven 
hooks of (legal qu.estions), and 

the nineteen books of Eesponsa (legal deci- 
sions) were considered the most important. 
Till the time of Justinian these formed the 
nucleus of that part of jurisprudence which 
was connected with the explanation of the 
original authorities on Roman law. We 
only possess fragments of them, in the form 
of numerous excerpts in the “Digest.” 
(See Corpus Juris Civilis.) 

Papirius (Pdplrmnum Ms). See Juris- 
prudence. 

Pappdsiienus. , See Silenus. 

Pappus. A Greek mathematician of 
Alexandria, who ■ lived about the end of 
the 4th century a.d. We still possess his 
Mathematical ■ CoUectiom in eight books; 
consisting of extracts from numerous m.athe“ 
matical writings, of great importance for 
the history of mathematics, 

P^yrus. '' See W;BTTiisfG .Materials. 

’ ParS-basls. . A characteristic, but not 


inclispensa'blo, pai't of the chorus in the Old 
Attic comedy. About the middle of the 
piece, when the action of the play had been 
developed up to a certain point, the chorus, 
which had up to this time turned towards 
the actors on the stage, now turned to the 
audience. This stepping forwai'd towards 
the audience is itself also termed parabasis. 
In this position they made an appeal to the 
public on behalf of the poet, who could 
tiius give expression to his personal views 
and wishes, and offer advice, as well as 
explain the purport of his play, etc. This 
address stood wholly outside the action of 
the play. When the parabasis was com- 
plete, which was seldom the case, it con- 
sisted of seven parts, partly spoken by the 
leader of the chorus, partly sung by the 
chorus. One of these parts was called the 
parabasis in a narrower sense, and consisted 
chiefly of anap^stic tetrameters. 

Parali. Lit, “ the people of the coast- 
land.” {8ee SoLONiAN Constitution.) 

Parascenium. See Theatre. 

Parasite (Gr. pdrasUOs, lit. “ table com- 
panion”). Denoted originally among the 
Greeks the priest’s assistant, who (like the 
priest) received his support from the offer- 
ings made to .the temple, in retuim for 
certain services. These services included 
collecting and keeping the supplies of corn 
due to the temple, helping at certain sacri- 
fices, and preparing the banquets connected 
with certain festivals [Afhenceus^ p. 234]. 
The assistants of civil officials, who (like 
the latter) W'ere maintained at the expense 
of the State, were also called parasites in 
many places [ib. 235]. The word received 
quite another meaning in the middle and 
later Greek Comedy, where it means the 
hanger on, who lays himself out for play- 
ing the flatterer and buffoon, with a view 
to getting invited to dinner. The parasite 
was transferred as a standing character to 
the Roman imitations of Greek comedy. 

Parastas. Si‘e Hou.se {Greek), 

Parem, The Italian goddesses of Fate. 
{Cp, Mceiue.) 

^ Parent alia. The general festival in honour 
of deceased relatives, celebrated by the 
Romans from February 13th to 21st. {See 
Manes.) 

Parian Chronicle {Cbrdmcdn or Marmor 
Pdriitm). A marble tablet found at Paros 
in 1027, now [among the Arundel Marbles 
in the ITniversity Galleries] at Oxford. It , 
is written chiefly in the Attic, but partly in 
the Ionian dialect, and consists of .ninety-, 
three lines, some of which are no longer 


complete. It originally contained a number 
of dates of the political, but chi ell 37 of the 
religious and litera.3y, histor}- of the Grcc-]v.s, 
from the Athenian king Cecrops to the 
Athenian archon Diognetus, 26*4 b.c. ; in its 
present condition, however, it only goes 
down to 354 u.c. All the dates are given 
according to Attic kings and archona, and 
the historical authorities on -which it de- 
pends must have been Attic authors. The 
origin and aim of the tablet are unknown. 
[It was first jmblished by Seicleu in 1628; 
it has since been printed by Boeckh {Corpus 
Inscr. Grcec. ii, no. 2374), wiio coiisiders that; 
tjie leading authority followed is Phanuis of 
Erosos, and also by 0. Miiller, Frag. Ilid. 

Parilia = [Gr,, i 535-90.] 

Paris (or Alessandros., Gr.). The second 
son of Priam and Hecuba. His mother 
having dreamt before this birth that she 
had, brought forth a firebrand, which set all 
Troy in flames, Priam had the new-born 
babe exposed on Mount Ida by the advice 
of his son .Flsacus. Here a she-bear 
suckled the babe for five days ; then a .shep- 
herd found him, and reared him with his 
own children. Paris won the name of 
Alexandres (“protector of men”) by his 
bravery as a shepherd, defending herdsmen 
and cattle. On Mount Ida he married 
(Enone, daughter of the river-god Cebren. 
He decided the strife of the godde.sses 
Hera, A]>hr6dlte, and Athene for the golden 
apple of Eris {see Peleus), having been 
appointed arbiter by Hej-mes at the com- 
mand of Zeus. Paris preferred tho posses- 
sion of the fairest woman, promised liirn by 
Aphrodite, to power and riches, or wisdom 
and fame, promised by Hera and Athene 
respectively. He therefore awarded to 
Aphrodite the prize of beauty, but dreAv 
upon himself and his fatherland the irre- 
concilable hati-ed of the goddesses whom he 
had passed over. When Priam was once 
celehrati,tig funeral games in memory of his 
lost son, and oonmaiided the finest bull iu. 
all the herds grazing on the mountain to bo 
brought as a prize, Pails came to Troy as 
its driver. He took part in the contests, 
and vanquished his brothers, even Hector, 
Seized with envy, they wished to .kill liim ; 
but Cassandra recognised him, and he was 
joyfully received b 3 ’ his parents. In spite 
of the waniing of the for.saken (Enone, wlio 
still loved him tenderly, Paris sot out on 
a voyage to Sparta, at the instigation of 
Aphrodite. Here he carried off’ Helen, the 
wifO' Uf Menelaus, whom the goddess hcr- 
. self had quickly inspired with love for the 
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handsoBie sij'aiager, With her he carried 
away rhe treasures of his host, and bi'ought 
lior through Egypt and Phoenicia to Troy. 
In the war that arose from his deed, Paris 
rihow'ed himself, according to Horner, some- 
times valiant and courageous, esjoeciaily as 
an archer, but chiefly only at the persuasion 
of otliers ; at other times cowardly and 
effeminate. The Trojans detested him as 
the cause of the disastrous war. After he 
had treacheroitsly slain Achilles he 

himself was fatally wounded by an arrow 
of Heracles, while in single combat with 
Philoctetes. His corpse was dishonoured by 
Menelaus, but yet was afterwards given to 
the Trojans for burial. According to an- 
other account, when he knew his death was 
near, he asked to be carried to OEnone. 
When they had parted, she had bidden 
liim come to her, if he should ever be mor- 
tally wounded; but now, mindful of the 
sorrow she had endured, CEnone rejected 
him, and he died soon after his return to 
Troy. When CEnone, repenting of her 
cruelty, hastened with the remedy, and 
found him already dead, she hanged her- 
self. In sculpture Paris is represented as 
a beautiful beardless youth with a Phiy- 
gian cap. 

Parma. The circular leathern shield of 
the Roman light infantry. {Sf.e Shield.) 

Parmenides. A Greek philosopher and 
poet, born of an illustrious family about 
510 B.O., at Elea in Lower Italy. He was 
held in high esteem by his fellow citizens 
on account of his excellent legislation, to 
which they ascribed the prosperity and 
wealth of the town ; and also on account of 
his exemplary life. A “ Parmenidean life ” 
was provei'bial among the Greeks [Cebes, 
tabula^ 2]. Little more is known of his 
biography than that he stopped at Athens 
on a journey in his sixty-fifth year, and 
there became acquainted with the youthful 
Socrates. He is the chief representative 
of the Eleatic philosophy. Like his great 
teacher, Xenophanes, he also formulated 
his philosophical views in. a didactic poem, 
On Nature, the form of which was con- 
sidered inartistic [Cicero, Acad, ii 74j. 
According to the pi’oem, which has been 
pre.served (while we only possess frag- 
ments of the rest), the work consisted of 
two divisions. The first treated of the 
ti'uth, the second of the -world of illusion ; . 
that IS, the world of the senses and the 
erroneous opirdoiis of mankind founded < 
upon theitt. In his opinion truth lies in the 
perception that existence is, and error in 


the idea that non-existence also can be. 
Nothing can have real existence but what is 
conceivable, therefore to be imagined and 
to be able to exist are the same thing, and 
there is no development; the essence of 
what is conceivable is incapal)le of develop- 
ment, imperishable, immutable, unbouudod, 
and indivisible; what is various and mut- 
able, all development, is a delusive phantom ; 
perception is thought directed to the pure 
essence of being ; the phoiiomenal world is 
a delusion, and the opinions fo.rmed con- 
' cerning it can only be improbable. 

Parodos {Greek). A technical torni of 
the Greek drama, used to denote, (1) the 
entrance of the chorus upon the orchesti'a ; 
(2) the song which they sang while enter- 
ing ; (3) the passage by which they entered. 
(5'ee Theatre.) 

Parrhasms. A famous Gi-eek painter of 
Ephesus, who with Zeuxis was the chief 
representative of the Ionic school. He 
lived about 400 B.o. at Athens, where he 
seems to have received the citizenship. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of ancient writers, 
he first introduced into painting the theory 
of human -proportions, gave to the face deli- 
cate shades of expres.sion, and wms a master 
in the careful drawing of contotirs [Pliny, 
N. IL XXXV 67, 68], His skill in indicating 
varieties of psychological expression couilcl 
be appreciated in the picture representing 
the Athenian State or Demos, in which, 
according to ancient authors, he distinctly 
pourtrayed all the conflicting qualities of 
the Athenian national character [ih. 69], 
Another of his pictures represented two- 
boys, one of whom seemed to personify 
the pertuess, and the other the simplicity, 
of boyhood {ih. 70]. His inclination to 
represent excited states of mind is attested 
by the choice of subjects like the feigned 
madness of Odysseus [Plutarch, Da Audiend. 
Poet, 3], and the anguish of Philoctetes in 
Lemnos [A.nthol. Gr. ii 348, 5]. His sup- 
posed contest with Zeuxis is well known. 
The grapes painted by Zeuxis de(;eived the 
birds, which flew to peck at them ; while 
the curtain painted by Parrhasius deceived 
Zeuxis himself [Pliny, ih. 65]. 

Parricide (Lat. pavrteMium, according 
to the usual, but very doubtful explanation 
derived from patricidium, ‘‘murder of a 
father ”)• among the .Romans 

for the murder of any relative -with whom, 
one is united by bonds of blood or duty, 
but sometimes also -for treason and rebellion 
' against one’s country, .In earlier tim.es the 
' examination in trials -for homicide was con- 
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he composed the only work of hts wliici! 
has survived, under the title, Of the Sorn'ms 
of Love. This is a collectiou of thirtv-sis 
prose stories of unhapjjy lovei’s, conijjiled 
from ancient poets, especially froju those 
of the Alexandrine school. Apart A'oin 
the light it throws on the Alexandrias 
poets, of w'hose works it coutaiiis frag- 
ments, it has a special iutej-est as a pre- 
cursor of the Greek novel, 

Parthenon {Greek). “The maiden’s 
chamber,” particularly a temple of Athene 
Parthends (the virgin goddess), especially 
that on the Acropolis of Athens, distin-' 
guished by the gi-andeur of its dimensions, 


ducted by two qum^dres parn'eidii, on 
whom it was also incumbent to bring the 
accusation before the comlUa for trial. 
Sulla transferred the decision in. all cases 
of parricide to a standing tribunal {see 
Qu.^estio Perpetua), which had also to 
try cases of as.sassination and poisoning. 
The punishment for parricide was drowning 
in a leathern sack {culleus\ into which 
were sewn, besides the criminal, a dog, a 
cock, a viper, and an ape [Cicero, Eosc. Am. 
70; Juvenal viii 214]. The murder of 
relations in other degrees of relationship 
was punished by exile {interdictw dquee 
et ignis). See Exilium. 


(1) THE PABTHENOITa 
(Pronr the aouth-wesst, restored.) 


Parthenia. A species of religions songs, 
iting to the accompaniment of the flute 
with cheerful, lively movements by choirs 
of maidens. 

PartMmus. A Greek grammarian and 
poet, of Nicffla in Bithynia, who was 
brought captive to Eome during the war 
with Mithridates. After his release, he 
lived there till the time of, Tiberius, es- 
teemed as a scholar and poet, especially as 
a writer of elegiac poems. He was ao- 
qaaxnted with Vergil, whom he taught' 
■Greek, and one of his poems is' said .to 
have been the model for the MbrStmn ; but 
he wms more closely connected with the 
elegiac poet, Cornelius Gallus. For GaJlus' 





PAKTHENON 


and fnn?:? was completed under the direc- 
tion oi Phidias, who hirnsolf took part in 
die work. The _ temple, built wholly of 
Pentelic iua,rble, is G5 feet high. The sty- 
lobale^ or platform, on which the columns 
Klaud (fig. 2j C), is 228 feet in length, and 
101 feet in breadth [ = 225x100 in Attic 
feet;, giving 9 : 4 as the ratio of length 
to breadth]. Under the stylobate is the 


feet high, eight at each end, and ilftocn on 
each side. The architrave from the first 
was ^adorned with 92 metopes sculptured 
in high relief {sce^ for the position of the 
metopes, fig, 2, G). Shields and votive in- 
scriptions were subsequently placed tlicro 
by Alexander the Grreat, in 338 ii.c, [Pint., 
Alex. 16], The subjects were ; on the E. 
the battle of the gods and giants : on tho , 
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(2) SEOTIOJ? OP KOUTa-BAST POBTIOH OP THE PAllTHESoN, 
stiewinar A, snb&truptaro ; B B B, Kteps of crepidomaf C, stylobates I>, tyiapaiinm of eastern 
IJOdiment; B, ('offered eeilisfi-s B. fn'eze of tho eellaf Q, metopes aiid triglyphs ; Jf is isart, 
of the range of Parnos (IFicnrr VorlogcbMtfor). 

;S,, that of the Centaurs and Laplthse (fig. 3)^ 
on the W., the victory of the Athenians 
over, the Amazons; and on the N., the 
destruction of Troy. ' The sculptures of the 
; eastern pediment (D) represented tho birth 
:.of -the goddess, those of the. western the 
•iStrife’iof Athene with Poseidon for tho pos- 
session of Attica. ■ These pediments aro 93'; 


crepldoma, or basis proper, formed of three 
steps (fig. 2, B JR B) resting on a massive 
subs true turo, 250 feet long and 105 feet 
broad, and foanded on the rock at the 
highest part of the plateau of the Acropolis 
(fig. 2, C). The temple is peripteral, its 
•walls bemg entirely surrounded by a colon- 
nade of forty-six Boric columns, about 35 
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PARTHENOPJIUS PASIPHAE, 


goddess, wrought iii gold and ivory, the 
masterpiece of Phidias {cp. Athens, near 
the end). The western chamber of tiio, 
cella was fronted bjr a portico, and was 
called by the special name of the Parthe- 
non, [Within this smaller chamber were 
kept vessels for use in the sacred proces- 
sions, with various small articles of gold 
or silver. Modern writers have hitherto 
generally identified this small chamber 
with the dpinthudo'inofi (Jit. back-chamber), 
which was used as ihe treasury, or State 
bank, of Athens ; hut it is held by DSrpfeld 
that this term should be onufined to the 
corresponding chamber of the early temple 
south of the Erechtheuin.] 

In the Middle Ages the temple was con- 
verted into a church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and then into a mosque, and remained 
in good preservation till 1687. In that 
year, during the siege of Athens by the 
Venetians, the building was blown up by 
the explosion of a powder magazine that 
the Turks had stored in it, and, with the 
exception of the two pediments, ^vas al- 
most completely destroyed. Most of the 
sculptures preserved from the pediments 
and metopies, and from the frieze of the 
temple chamber, are now among the Elgin 
Marbles in the British Museum, 


feet long, and 11 feet 4 inches high. The 
cdla, or temple proper, is 194 feet long, and 
69i feet wide, with six columns at each 


.MEXOPE 


FllOM SOUTH OP THE 1‘ABTHENON. 
(Bntish Museum.) 


end, 33 feet in height. Opposite the outer- 
most columns at each end are antca, formed 
by the prolongation of the side walls of the 
cdla (see plan of Acropolis). Along the 
top of the outer wall of the cella ran a con- 
tinuous frieze, 524 feet in length, with re- 
presentations of the Panathenaic procession 


(-1) PilOM THE SOETK PHIEZE OP THE PAETHE: 

(British MuBoum ; slabs XXXV, x-tsvi.) . 


carved in very low relief (fig. 2, P, and figs. 
4 and 5). At the east end of the cella, the 
promlijs, or portico, leads into the eastern 
chamber, which was 100 Grreek feet in 
length, and was therefore called the heed- 
tompSdos. It was divided longitudinally 
into throe parts by two rows of nine columns 
each, and above these was a second row of 
columns forming an upper story. The 
central space wa,s open to the sky (by- 
psethral). At its western end, under a 
protecting canopy, stood the statue of the 


Parthenopasus. According to the older ti n - 
dition, the beautiful son of This, us of Argos, 
and the brother of Adrastus; according to 
others, the son of Atalanta and MSlanIbn. 
He was one of the Seven against Thebes, 
and was killed on the Theban wall during 
the, stoi-ming of the city ; the- piece of rock 
that laid him low was hurled by Pericly-- 
meuus, , His son by the JJ^T^'-mph Olymene 
is Prom^chus, one of the Epigoni. 

Paslph&e, Daughter of Helios and 
PerseSs, sister of Aetes and OiroS, wife of 





MTn5s. She -wixs euamourecl of tlie wlxite 
Lull pre;^ented by Poseidon to JIdinos {q.v.\ 
and tiiereby^ became tb.e mother of the 
monstrous Minotanr. {See Minotadrus.) 

Pasiteles, A Greek artist of the 1st cen- 
tury B.C., a native of S. Italy. He was ac- 
tively eugaojed at Rome on important works 
in marble, ivory, silver, and bronze, and was 
also an author. He originated a new school, 
wliicii v/as not immediately connected with 
any of the existing tendencies of art, but 
was founded on a careful study of nature 
and the masterpieces of earlier sculptors. 
It aimed above all things at correctness of 
form, combined with elegance of repre.sen- 
tation and a mastery of tcdmique. [Pasiteles 
chased in silver a representation of the 
infant Roscius (Cic., De Div. i 79), and 


among the Romans {see Pamilia). Peitrr 
patrdtuSj the spokesman of the fetuVes 
(q.v.). Pater maf uiimis, a special name of 
Janus (<^.'y.). 

Patera. The tmoad, fiat dish or saucer 
used by the Roman.s for drinking and for 
offering libations. (See Vessels.) 

Patria Potestas. See Pamilia. 

■ Patricians {patr'ictl^ lit. the relatives 
of the paPres, or heads of families of the 
old tribes. (See Geks.) In the oldest 
times of Rome, the actual citizens who 
constituted the i)6q>Mus Romanm. They 
were divided into three tribes, — RamniJs, 
TUtes, and Lue.eres, each consi.sting of ten 
cMrim, {See CtrEiA.) The union of these 
latter formed the national assembly, the 
cQmUtd curtdid. {See Oomitia, 3„) Besides 


AroM,o (or DIOKYSVS - PBITJIO {or demeieb}. apb 

) 101051 'I'HE EA..ST FKIEKE OF TUE PARTHF.NON, 

(Acropolis Museum, Athens ; slab 5'i.) 


2 inches, oi- about 143 yards less than an 
English mile. The passus is sometimes 
estimated a.s 1*48 metre; 1,000 jtm'sws being 
then 1 ,480 metres or 1,618 yards, i.t\ 142 
yards less than an English mile]. 

Pat6r Pamilias. The master of a house 
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tocracy, \vith tLe oxclasive right to hold 
public oliicerf, whether civil or religious. 
Nothing short of a decision by the comitia 
curlrita could either remove any one from 
the patrician body or (on rare occasions) 
enrol a plebeian among the patricians. 
The contraction of marriages between patri- 
cians and plebeians was not allowed till 
445 B.c. A violent struggle arose between 
the two parties, after the establishment of 
the Republic in 510 B.C., on the subject of 
the admission of the plebeians to State 
offices. This struggle lasted till 300 b.c,, 
and the piatricians were, step by step, forced 
to give up their exclusive right to one office 
after another, Pirst of all, they had to 
give ttp the qnaestorship (400), then the 
consulate (367), the dictatorship (356), the 
censorship (351), the prsetorship (338), and 
■finally the most important priestly offices, 
the pontificate and the augurship (300), 
Only politically unimportant offices were 
left reserved for them, the temporal office 
of inferrex, and the priestly offices of rex 
sacTorum and the three fimnines mdiorvs. 
The political importance which the patri- 
cian comitia curiata possessed, through its 
right to confirm the decisions of the comitia 
centuriata^ was lost in 286. The comitia 
tribfitci, in which the had the pre- 

ponderance, thus became the most important 
organ of the democracy. 

An aristocracy of holders of public 
offices was thus formed, consisting of 
the patricians together with the more 
important plebeian families. The mem- 
bers of such families, whether patrician 
or plebeian, wei'e called nOblles. The num- 
ber of patrician families dwindled greatly 
owing to the civil wars (on their number 
tow'ards the end of the Republic, see 
G'EKS). Cmsar and Augustus increased 
them by introducing plebeian families, and 
subsequent emperors gave the patriciate 
as a distinction. Under Constantine the 
Great, patriems became a personal title, 
which conferred a rank immediately belo^v 
the consuls. The external distinctive 
marks of a patrician were the Mnictl 
hitMdvw, (see T'dnica) and a peculiar sort 
of shoe {see Oalceus) adorned with an ivory 
crescent {I'fmtda). 

Patroclus [FdtroeMsy almost always in 
Iliad, Patrocliis once onh’- in vocative (IL 
xix 287)]. Son of llencetius and SthenSle, 
the bosom -friend of Achilles. He fell before 
Troy by the hand of Hector {see AcilliiES). 

Ratrffiixis. The Roman term for the pro- ■. 
tector of a single client, or of a ‘ whole 



comm-unity (see Cliente.s); the emancipator 
in relation to his freedmau ; and the judicial 
representative of accuser or accused. For 
the distinction between j/wf/'ouus and adio- 
edtus, see the latter. 

Paiilus. (.1) I'ldius. A Roman jurist of 
high repute in the beginniug of tlie 3rd 
century a.d., conteniporary with Papinian 
and Ulpian, With the former, he -was 
legal assessor to the emperor Septa mius 
Severus, W^ffi the latter, he was jnnr- 
fcctus prwtdrio -under Alexander Severus, 
after he had been sent into exile by Hello- 
gabalus. He was most produciive as a legal 
author, but in litei-ary skill and finish stood 
far below his two contemporaries. The 
extracts from his numerous monographs ox- 
more comprehensive works form a sixth 
part of the “ Digest.” Ee.sides these ex- 
tracts his Sententiai, a vex-y popular com- 
pendium of undisputed principles on the 
most frequent points of law, has been pre- 
served in a shortened form. 

(2) See Pestus (1). 

Pausanias. The Greek traveller and 
geographer, a native of Lydia. He explored 
Greece, Macedonia, Asia, and Africa ; and 
then, in the second half of the 2nd century 
A.D., settled in Rome, where he composed 
a rerte gents or Itinerary of Greece in ten 
hooks. Book i includes Attica and 
Megaris; ii, OorintJi with Sicybn, Phlifis, 
Argolis, yEgina, and thb other neighbour- 
ing islands; iii, Laconia; iv, Me.ssenia; 
v, vi, Elis and Olympia; vii, Aclnea; viii, 
Arcadia; ix, Bceotia: x, Phocis and Locris. 
The work is founded on notes, taken on 
the spot, from his own observation and in- 
quiiy from the natives of the countrj?-, on 
the subject of the luligiotis cults and the 
monuments of art and architecture. To- 
gether with those there are to])ograp]dcal 
and historical notices, in -working up wliich 
Pausanias took into consideration -l-he ac- 
counts of other authors, poets as well as 
prose 'writers. Although his account is not 
without numerous inaccuracies, omissions, 
and mistakes, it is yet of inestimable value 
for our knowledge of ancient Greece, espe- 
cially with regard to its mythology and its 
religious cults, but above ail for the history 
of Greek art. The composition of his woi-k 
(especially in the ea.rlier books) shows little 
skill in plan, execution, or stylo. 

Paus'ias. A Greek painter, a pupil of 
Paraphflus and a follower of the Sicyonian 
Bohool. He lived abou-fc 360 b c-, at Sicyhln, 
and invented the art of painting vaulted 
ceilingis,- 'and also of foreshortening ; he. 






PAUSON PEGASUS. 


brought erscanstic painting to perfection. 
He painted ciiieily children and flowers. 
Olio of Ins jnoat famons pictures was the 
Plower Girl {StSphanoploc.fis) ^ representing 
the flower-girl G-lf’cera, of whom he was 
ouamonred in his youth 1 Pliny, N. /£, 
xx,w 123-127].^ ■ 

[Panson, A (Treek painter whom A.rjstotle 
contrashs with Polygnotus in terms implying 
that the former was a caricaturist (Poetics 
2 § 2). Elsewhere Aristotle says that 


Pediels. See Soloman CousTiTU'rroN, 
Pegasfis. The winged Steed of flu? 
Fountain, named Pegasus, according to 
Hesiod \Theog. 281], because he was born 
at the springs ( pegoi) of Ocean. Begotten 
by Poseidon, he sprang forth with Chrysaor 
from the bleeding body of his mother 
Medusa, when her head was cut oiF by 
Perseus. [See Sculpture, fig. 1.] On his 
birth he soared into the air, and the spot 


young people should not look at the 
pictui’es of Pauson, but leather at those of 
Polygnotus or of a,ny other “ ethical ” 
artist (Politics viii 5 § 7). He is some- 
times identified with the Pauson who is 
mentioned with contempt by Aristophanes 
(Ach. 854, Thesm. 948, -andPluMcs, 602).] 
[J. E. S.] 

Pavor. See Pallor. 

Pax. The Eoman goddess of peace 
(Cp. Eirene.) 

PeciilatTis. The Eonian term for mis- 
appropriation of public property, whether 
by officials, (e.gf. in the delivery of booty) 
or by private persons. Such offences, 
which seldom occurred in the more 
ancient times of the Ilepublic, were then 
judged by the national tribunal. In 
later times they must have become more 
frequent, since various laws were issued 
against them, and a special court of 
justice (see QuiESTio) was appointed to 
try them. Besides the payment of 
compensation, the condemned person 
suffered disgrace and banisliment (inter- 
did-io dquee et ignis, see Bxilium), and, in 
the time of the Empire, transportation. 

Pgculium. The Romans considered 
the master of the house (pater fdnnlms) 
the lawful owner of all the earnings of 
the members of the family under his con- 
trol, whether bond or free (see Eamtlia). 
Whatever sum of money he gave to a 
grown up son or to a slave for his own 
use, was called pcculium of the latter. 


* CEttASUS AND BBELEIIOMON. 

(Rome, Spuria Palace.) 

where he first rested was the acropolis of 
Corinth. While Pegasus paused there to 
drink at the fountain of Peireiie, BellerSphon 
(g.«.) caught and tamed him, by the favour 
of Athene and Poseidon. It was on Pegasus 
that Bellerophon was mounted when per- 
forming, his heroic exploits, including his 
conquest of the Ghimsiera. Afterwards, 
W'hen Pegasus had thrown his rider, the 
steed 'flew upward to the immortals, to 
dwell in the palace of Zeus, and to bring 
him • his thunder and lightning. By later 
writers, Pegasus is described as the steed 
, ■ ' . ' H H 
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of Eos or of tlie Muses. On tlie spot where 
he struck IJeJicon with his hoof, there 
guslied forth the inspiring fountain of the 
Muses known as llippoerPne (“ the fountain 
of the steed ”)• d^'he spring of Hippocrene 
near Tro^.zen and that of Peireiie on the 
Acrocorinthus were said to have had a 
similar origin. On the coins of Corinth the 
most common type from the earliest times 
is the winged Pegasus. The ciuTent repre- 
sentation of Pegasus as the poets’ steed is 
a modern invention. 

Peirseicus. Bee Pir.i;icus. 

Peirene {Greek). The spring struck out 
hy the winged steed Pegasus on the citadel 
of Corinth. For another tradition of its 
origin, see Sisyphus. 

Peirithoiis (Lat. F%rWi6us). Son of Dia 
hy her husband Ixion, or (according to 
another account) b}!- Zeus; prince of the 
Lapithse, and friend of Theseus. When 
he was celebrating, on Mount Pelion, his 
marriage with Hippodamla, daughter of 
Atrax, one of the Lapithfe, there arose 
the celebrated battle between the Lapithse 
and tlie Centaurs, which ended in the de- 
feat of the latter. The Centaurs and the 
most disting’uished Creek liei'oes had been 
invited to the wedding; but one of the 
former, Eurytion, in drunken boldness, at- 
tempted to carry off the bride, and, follow- 
ing his example, the other Centaurs fell 
upon the women of the Lapithse. Since 
Theseus and one of the Laputhge,, Cajneus 
{q.v.\ re.scued the bride, Peirithous assisted 
the former in the abduction of Helen. Ac- 
companied by Theseus, Peirithous descended 
into the world below, in order to carry off 
Persephone, and W'as compelled to pine 
there in everlasting chains as a punish- 
ment, while Theseus {q.v.) was released 
by Hcracies. Peirithous’ son Polypuetes 
marched to Troy wiih Leonteus, the grand- 
son of Cmnens, and after the fall of Troy 
is said to have founded with him the city 
of Aspendus in Pamphylia. 

Teisandros (Lat. Phandcr). A GTeek 
epic poet of Cainirus, in flhodes, about 
640 B.C. He wrote a lIcrdelGa in tAVo 
boolvH, which is numbered among the better 
class of epic poems. He was the first to 
oi'inip He-rcules with the club and tho lion’s 
hide, and lie probabb,;" also fixed the number 
of his labours at twelve. Only uninterest- 
ing fragments remain. ^ ; 

Peitiio. In Creek inytliology the personi- 
fication of persuasion Like Eros and the 
Graces, Avitli whom Hesiod mentions her 
\Wm'ks and Days. 73], she '.usually appears 


in the train of Aphrodite. She was, indeed, 
considered the daughter of the goddess, airl 
wms honoured together with her, as in 
Athens. She was also connected with 
Hermes as the god of eloquence. 

Pelehides. Priestesses at Dodona {q.v.). 

PMeus. Son of HHcus and of Endeis, 
and brother of Telamon, He was banished 
Avith his brother, ou account of rhe murder 
of his stop-brother Phocus, Avhom he had 
slain with the discus out of envy at has 
strength and skill. His father banished 
him from vEgina, but he AAms pmrified from 
his murder, and hospitably received by his 
uncle Enrytjou, king of Thessalian Phthla. 
Eurytion gave to Peleus his daughter Anti- 
gone, mother of the boautifui Poiydbra, and 
one-third of his land as a dov/ry. Poleiis 
accompanied Eurytion in the Calydonian 
Hunt, and killed him nnaAAmres AAuth a 
javelin. Thereupon he fled from Phthia to 
lolcns, whez’e, once again, king Acastus 
cleansed him from the guilt of bloodshed. 
Because he rejected the proposals of Ast}*- 
dameia, the Avife of Acastus, she slandered 
him to his Avife and to her husband, telling 
the former that Peleus aauis Avooing her 
daughter Sterope, and the latter that he 
Avished to persuade her to infidelity. Anti- 
gone killed herself for sorroAV, but Acastus 
planned revenge. When Peleus, wearied 
b}’’ the chase, had fallen asleep on Peliou, 
Acastus left him alone, after hiding in a 
dunghill his irresistible SAVord, the Avork of 
HepiuBStus and the gift of the gods. 'When 
Peleus awoke and sought his SAVOrd, he Avas 
attacked by the Centaurs, and only delivered 
by the presence among them of Chiron, his 
maternal grandfather. With Chiron’s help' 
he recovered his SAvord, sleAv Acastus and 
his wife, and took possession of the throne 
of lolcus. The gods decreed him the sea- 
goddess Thetis (fq.v.) as his wife. With, 
Chiron’s h.elp he overcame her resistance 
in a grotto by the sea, although .sho endea- 
A''Oured to escape by clmn,glng into fire, 
AA'ater, beast, or fish* The marriage AA'a.s 
celebrated in Chiron’s cave on the summit 
of Pelidn, and tho immortals appeared and 
gave Peleus presents: Po.seidon, tlie undying 
steeds BalTus and Xantlius, and all the gods 
the weapons AAuth Avhick Achilles after- 
wards fought befoi'e Ti'oy ; Chiron pre- 
sented him, AA'ith a lance m,ado of an ash 
tree -on Mount Pelion. Apollo and the 
Muses sang of the deeds of Peleus and of 
his unborn son. But ErYs, or Strife, also 
appeared, uninvited, and thrsAV among the 
goddesses’ a golden apple with the inscrip- 
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iion. For the. Fairest, tDiis giving the first 
cims(3 for the Trojan War ((j.vX In this 
war tliG cniiy offspring of this marriage, the 
hero A^chiites, is said to have found an 
iiatimely end during his father's lifetime, 
xiccording to a later tradition, unknown to 
Homer, Tiietis forsook her husband, because 
iiis presence hindered her from making her 
son iinmortoL 

Pelias. Son of Poseidon and of Tyro, 
who %yas afterwards the wife of Oretlieus. 
He was the brother of Neleus, half-brother 
of Alison, Pheres, and Amythabn, father of 
Acastus and Alcestis. He deprived Alson 
of the dominion of lolcus, and sent jEson’s 
son Jason to ^Colchis to fetch the golden 
fleece. He did so because the youth, now 
fully grown, was claiming his father’s 
throne. In Jason’s absence Pelias killed 
JSsou, and drove his wife to suicide. In 
revenge, when Jason returned, his wife 
Medea persuaded the daughters of Pelias 
to cut him to pieces and seethe him in a 
caldron, under the pretext of restoring 
him to youth. His son Acastus instituted 
in his honour funeral games which were 
greatly celebrated by poets and artist.s. 

Pelopia. Daughter of Thyestes, mother 
of AJgisthus by her own*' father. (Sec 
yEcriSTHUs and Atreu.s.) 

Pelops. Son of the Ljhlian or Phrygian 
king IVintalus and Dione, daughter of Atlas. 
When, he was a child, his father slew him, 
■cut him to pieces and seethed him, and set 
him as food before the gods, 'The gods 
did not touch the horrible meal ; only 
Demeter, absorbed in gi’ief for her stolen 
daughter, ate one shoulder. By the com- 
mand of Zeus, Hermes replaced the pieces 
in the caldron, and Olotho drew tlie boy 
from it in renewed beauty, while Deme- 
ter replaced the- missing shoulder by one 
made of ivoiy. He.nc 0 it -was that his 
descendants, the Pelopidai, bore on one 
aliouldor a mark of dazzling whiteness. 
Pelops, when grown to manhood, W'ent to 
P.Tsa in Elis as a wooer of Hippodtania, 
daughter of king lEnomaus. He rvon the 
victory, the bride, and the kingdom, by the 
help of the winged steeds given him by 
Poseidon, and by the treachery of Myrttlus, 
the chariot driver of (Enoiuaus. When 
Myi'tilus (or Myrsiius), a son of Hermes, 
claimed the promised rewmrd, half the 
kingdom, Pelops hurled him from his 
chariot into the .sea. Through his curse 
and the anger of Hermes, the baneful spell 
was oncei more cast upon the house of ‘ 
Pelops, ITe retur,nGd to Pisa, and, after he * 


had made himself nia.st6r of Olympia, he 
is said to have restored the games rvith 
great splendour, a service for which his 
memoiy was afterwards honoured above 
that of all other heroes. By another act of 
violence he obtained possession of Arcadia, 
and extended his power so wddely over 
the peninsula that it was called after his 
name the Ptlloponnesus, or “ island of 
Pelops.” By Hippodamia ho had six 
aon.s (Cjp. Aloathodr, Ateeus, Pittheus, 
Th yestes), and two daughters ; and by the 
Nymph Axibche, a son Ciirysippus. The 
latter, his father’s favourite, was killed by 
Atreus and Thyestes, at the' instigation of 
Hippodamia, and his dead body was cast 
into a w’ell. Peleus discovered the crime, 
and banished the miirderers from the 
country. Hippodamia thereupon took refuge 
with her sons at Midea in Argolis. On her 
death, Peleus buried her bones in the soil 
of Olympia. 

PeltastjB. The Greek light-armed foot- 
soldiers, forming an arm intermediate be- 
tween the heavily equipped hoplites {q.v.) 
and the sharpshootei-s, gymnStm The 

name is taken from the peltG, a light shield 
of Thracian origin (see Shield). "JTor attack 
they had a javelin, or dcontion, and a long 



i’ELTAST. 

Eroia a vase-painting. 

(Stackeibevg, Gvtthci’ etor Eellcjifiii, Taf. xxxviii.) 

sword. These troops originated in Thrace 
and North Greece, and the peltastm serving 
in the Peloponnesian War and in the armies 
of the younger Cyrus and Agesilaus belonged 
to those countries. Iphicrates equipped 
his mercenaries with this kind of arma- 
ment, introducing at the same time linen 
doublets and, instead of greaves, what were 
called after him %pMoruMdcs, something 
between boots and leggings [Diodorus xv 
44]. In the Macedonian army their place 
was taken by the hypaspistoi. 

Pgnates, with Vesta and LSr, the house- 
hold gods of the Eomans; strictly the 
guardians of the storeroom (pemts), which 
in old Homan houses stood next the atThwi; 
in later -times, near the back of the building 
(pcnetmlia). They were two in number, and 
presided over the well-being of the house, 
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tlieir Messing being shown in the fulness 
ol tlio store-room. This chamber therefore, 
as being sacred, to them, was holy, and not 
to be entered except by chaste and undefiled 
persons. The heartli of the house was their 
altar, and on it were sculptured the figures 
of the tv/o Penates beside that of the Lar. 
Often they were represented dancing and 
raising a drinking-horn, to sjmibolise a joy- 
ful and prosperous life. The offerings to 
them v/ere made jointly with those to the 
Lar {see Lares). There were also Penates 
belonging to the State. These at first had 
their temple in the quarter Yelta, where 
their statues stood below those of tlie 
Dioscuri. Afterwards it was supposed that 
the original Penates, brought from Samo- 
thrace to Troy, and thence conveyed by 
.^neas to Lavinium, were identical with 
certain symbols kept, with the Palladium^ 
in a secret part of the temple of Vesta. The 
Penates of the Latin League, which were 
at first regarded as the Trojan Penates, were 
enshrined in the sanctuary at Lavinium. 
Annual offerings were brought to them by 
the Roman priests, and also by consuls, 
pr 33 tors, and dictators on assuming or laying 
down office, and by generals on their depar- 
ture for their provinces. 

Pen Mope. Daughter of Icarius and the 
Nymph Peribcea, the faithful wife of Odys- 
seus {q.v,) and mother of Telgmachus. 

PSiiestas. In Thessaly the descendants 
of the older population subdued by tlie 
Thessalians. They managed the property 
of the owners as serfs bound to the soil, 
paying a moderate tax, and being also 
liable to be called out for military service. 
But their lords could not remove them from j 
the land nor put them to death. 

Pentacosfomgdimni. The first of the 
four classes of citizens instituted at Athens 
by Solon. {See Solonian Constitution ' 
and Eikpuoha.) ! 

Pentathlon. In Greek gymnastics a 
contest compounded of the five events (run- 
ning*, jumpin.g, wrestliug, throwing the dis- 
cus and the javelin). After each separate 
event the defeated stood out, till finally 
two contested the victory in the wrestling. 
{See GmNASTT.es.) 

Pentecoiitorus. A kind of Greek ship in 
w.hich there were fifty oarsmen arranged 
in a single row. {See Ships.) 

Peiitecost^s. In the Spartan army, a 
division of the loc.hos (§,t>.). ' • 

Penteres, A quinciuereme; i,e. the forih of 
Gi eek ship in which there were five rows of 
Oarsmen one above the other. {See- ' 


^ Penthesilea. Daughter of Ares amv 
Otrera, and queen of the Amazons [q.v.), 
with whom she came to Priam’s aid after 
Hector’s death. Her courage reduced the 
Greeks to sore straits, till she was inortally 
wounded by Achilles ; and, even as she 
died, her jmuth and beauty filled the lieart 
of her conqueror with love. [Q)uintus 
SmyrnirBus, i.] , ^ 

Pentheus. Son of^Schion and Agave, the 
daughter of Cadmus, whom he succeeded 
in the sovereignty of Tliebos. When Dio- 
nysus came to Thebes, and the women 
celebrated a Bacchic festival for him on 
Cithmron, he hastened thither to prevent it,, 
but was taken by his own mother for a wild 
beast, and torn to pieces by her and the 
other women [Eur,, Bacchai], His grandson., 
was MencBoeus, the father of Oreon and 
locaste. See cut under Agave. 

Pephredo. One of the Graise {q.v.). 

Peplus. (1) A Greek woman’s garment,, 
large, broad, hanging in folds, and usually 
richly einbi’oidered. It was tlirown over the 
rest of the clothing, and wrapped round the 
whole of the body. (2) In particular^ the 
State robe of Athene,, which was a work of 
art, embroidered with groups from the battle 
of the Giants, representations of the exploits 
of heroes under Athene’s guidance, scenes 
of Attic history, and portraits of celebrated 
men. It w’as woven by the -wives and 
maidens of Attica for the statue of Athene 
as goddess of the State, and presented at 
the Panathenaic festival 

Perduellio. The Roman term for all acts 
whereby an individual within the State 
showed himself an enemy, perduellis., of 
the established constitution. It included 
attempts at despotic power, usurpation or 
abuse of magisterial powers {e.g. the execu- 
tion of a citizen), violation of the sanctit}^ 
of the trWuni ple/ASj etc. In the time of 
the kings, the king himself tried crimes of 
the kind, or handed over the decision to two 
deputies appointed in each instance by blm- 
self, dud viri cdpitCiles or pcrduellidnis.. 
from whom an appeal lay to the people; 
after Servius Tullius, to the cdmiUa cm- 
titrtata. Under the Republic duo virl -u^ero 
ftbill appointed as presiding judges, till this 
gradually fell into disuse, and trials of the 
kind came in genera! to be dealt with by 
the popular court. In earlier times the 
penalty was death by hanging on a tree, by 
thro-wing from the’ Tarpeian Rock, oj* by 
beheading ; later, banishment, and after the 
tribunes brought cases of perdudlio before 
the comitia tribuia, fines as well. Prom 





they were always excluded. (See also 
OlVITAS.) 

Pergamene Sculptures. These sculptures 
belong to the acropolis of Pei’gamou in Asia 
Minor, discovered by the accomplished archi- 
tect Hiimann in 1871, and excavated in and 
after 1878 under the superintendcuce of 
Humann and the distinguished archseologist 
Conze, with the assistance of E. Bohn and 
others. The wwk was done at the expense 
of the Prussian government, and the sculp- 
tures then brought to light are uow in the 
Museum at Berlin. The first rank among 


(1) IS.V.TTLE OB’ ZEUS AND THE GIANTS, 
'nolief from Porgaraou; Poflin Mubcuiu.) 


them is occupied by the remains of the 
sculpture representing the fight between the 
gods and the snake-legged G-iants, a colossal 
composition in high relief, which occupied 
a space 7 ft, 6| ins. high, and extended 
over the outer surface (aljout 118 sq. ft. 
in area) of the upper part of the platform 
of an altar about 39 ft, high, which, was 
probably built by king Eumenes II (1 97- 
159’ BiO.). Of thi.s about half remains, 
whereof, a third consists of more or loss 
weli-preperyed slabs, and the rest of frag- 
ments large .and small. They exhibit an. 


to which they belonged, regulating the 
legal position of the subjects of the two 
States respectively. But the increasing 
Intercourse between Borne and other States, 
and the consequent growth in the number 
‘of perefj7‘hn in Koine, made it necessary to 
.grant to all foreigners a definite coinpe- 
feiicy to acquire propBrty, enter into obliga- 
tions, and the like ; and for the decision of 
civil suits between foreigners and citizens, 
or of foreigners among themselves, a special 
praetor (q.v.) tvas appointed. Prom the 
public, private, and sacrificial law of Home-. 



PERGAMBNE SCULPTURES. 


lias sunk to tiie earth. In his loft hand 
he shakes his asgis over a second opponent, 
who writhes on the ground in pain. A 
snake-legged Giant holds out his left arm. 
wrapped round with the skin of a wild 
beast, to pi'otect him from the onslanglit 
of the god. JI}’- the side of Zens, and taking 
part in the conflict, hovers his eagle. 

The counterpart to this was presumably 
the group with Athene in the centre (flg. 2). 
The goddess appears in full armour, with 
the heavy round shield on her left arm ; on 
her head, the front portion of which is uu- 


astoiiishing mastery of form and technique, 
and a vivid realism that is often terrible, 
combined with a traly grand style, and are 
among the most important productions of 
ancient art. Only fragmentary portions 
of the names of the sculptors in marble 
belonging to the Pergamene school (see 
Scdlptuke) have been found. [Sbgonus, 
Phyromachus, Stratomeus, and Antigonus, 
mentioned in Pliny, N. II. xxxiv 34, were 
sculptors in bronze. The name of Mene- 
cratws in the genitive case has been traced 
in one of the inscriptions, and has led to 


ATHENfi IK THB BATTLE OP THE GIANTS, 
(jRclieE from Porgnmon; Hei-lin Huseum.) 


the conjecttire that his sons Apollonius and fortunately destroyed, is the tall Oorinthiam 
Taitriscns, the sculptors ^ of the Parnese helmet; and on her breast, the mgis, carved 
Bull, were among the artists who worked with the greatest care. She is advancing 
a,t Pergamon.^ The “ great marble altar, with fierce strides towards the right, drag- 
40 ft. high, with colossal figures, compris- giug along with her by the hair a young' 
ing a battle of the Giants,” is mentioned in Giant with a vast pair of wings. Her sacred 
the Diber MembriUlis of Ampelms {q.u,).] serpent is also fighting for her. The motive 
The most important parts of the work are of the piece vividly reminds one of the- 
shown in the cuts. The powerful figure of Laoebon group, which is closely allied in 
(fig. 1), wrapped in flowing drapery,- form, and expression. The group of Athene 
is most impressive.^ With his thunderbolt and the Giemts is most effectively completed 
of triple fork and. flaming crest, ,he has -by-the figure of Nike with outspread wings 
already transfixed the thigh of a Giant, who flying up to the victorious goddess, and by 




PEEGAMENUM PEEIEGETJ3. 


tLe raigliiy form of Mother Earth, with the 
vip})or portioii of her body rising tip from 
the deep. Her name {G&} is written over 
her rigiit shoulder. With imploring ges- 
tures she is raising to heaven lier face, sur- 
rounded by her unbound locks; for the}^ 
arc her own children who are thus being 
laid low by the might of the celestial gods. 

One of the most remarkable groups is that 
in whicli the triple Hecate appears among 
the fighting Olympians. The sculptor has 
given her three heads (one wanting); and 
three pairs of arms, all of them bearing 
weapons (fig. 3). In other groups of com- 
batants we find Helios on his four-hoi’se 
cliariot, with Eos riding in front ; Dfonysus; 
the soa-gods with their stately following 
of sea-centaurs and other divinities of the 


Polybus of Corinth, and foster-mother of 
(Edipiis (g.u). 

PeribSlus. The court of a Greek temple, 
(/S'ee Temples.) 

Periclymenus. (1) Son of Helens and 
Chldrfs, brother of Nestor. He is tlie chief 
hero of the defence of Pjdos against Hera- 
cles, to whom he gave much trouble by his 
prowess, as well as by his power of trans- 
foniiing himself, like the sea-gods, into 
every possible shape. This power had been 
given liim by Poseidon, who was reputed 
to be his father. Finally he succumbed to 
the arrows of Heracles, and by his death 
sealed the doom of Pylos. 

(2) A Theban, son of Poseidon and 
Ohloris, daughter of the seer Tu-Ssias. In 
the war of the Severn against Thebes he 


( 3 ) HKOATE, ARKS, AND GIANTS, 
(llelief from Pergaiaon 5 neriin Museam.) 


ocean; the goddess Cj'bele, seated on a 
lion, etc. Pieside these there have been 
found aboub thirty other slabs carved in 
relief, of smaller dimensions (6 ft. 2*8 ins. 
high), including some on the story of Tele- 
plms, the patron hero of the State of Per- 
gamdn. These formed part of a smaller 
frieze, running round the inner side of an 
Ionic colonnade, rising above the larger 
frieze, on the platfoi-m, and inclosing the 
altar proper. The torsoes of a large number 
ot colossal statues, mostly female, which 
likewise originally stood on the platform, 
have also been discovered. On the Per- 
f/mnene School, see Soulptuee. 

Pergamenum. See Weiting Materials. 

PMactos (Greek). See Theatre. 

P&ibcea /also called Merupe). Wife of 


slow Parthenopmus, and w^as in pursuit of 
Amphiar'ms at the moment when the latter 
sank into the earth. 

PSriegetffi (lit. “ those who guide strangers 
about/’ and show them what is worth 
notice). A term applied by the Greeks to 
the authors of travellers’ guide-books enu- 
merating and describing what was worthy 
of note, especially buildings or moniimonts, 
in the several ' cities or countries. This 
kind of literature was especially in vogue 
from the 3rd century b.c. onwards. Its chief 
repa'esentatives are Polcmon of Trbas (about 
2(30), whose' nulnerous works are now un- 
fortunately preserved in fragments only; 
.and after him the Athenian PMSdOnis^ 

■ author of a great. work on the Acropolis, 
likewise lost, iharger fragments survive 
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of a handbook to Greece by a certain 
JLlradulea, and of the interesting work 
on Alexandi'in, by Callixenus of Rhodes. 
The only complete work of this kind re- 
maining is the valuable description of 
Greece by Fausdnms ('2iid century a.d.). 

PericBci. The name of those inhabitants 
of the Spartan State who, unlike the serfs 
or helots {q.v.), had kept the possession of 
their lands and personal liberty after the 
Dorian occupation, but wdthout having the 
citizenship. They too, like the helots, 
were at least twice as numerous as the rul- 
ing Spartiatm. Their name (lit, dioelling 
around) indicates that they lived on the 
plain in the neighbourhood of the chief 
city which was occupied by the Spartiatse. 
Probably they were more or less doricised 
by Dorian colonists sent into their towns, 
whereof as many as a hundred are men- 
tioned. They were occupied partly in cul- 
tivating their farms (which, we learn, were 
smaller than those of the Spartiatee) ; partly 
in manufactures and industry, in which the 
ruling caste were forbidden to engage ; 
partly in trade. Besides certain taxes, they 
were bound to military service, either as 
hoplites or as light-armed ti’oops (as in the 
case of the ScirltcB or inhabitants of Sci- 
rU'iS, who formed a special body of light 
infantry, and were reserved for outpost 
duty when in camp, for advance and rear- 
guard, and in battle for service on the left 
wing). After the Peloponnesian War they 
formed the chief strength of the army. 
(See Warfare.) In the army they w'ere 
also eligible as officers of the lower ranks ; 
but from all civil offices they were ex- 
cluded, as also from the popular as,sembly. 
They were completely subject to the orders 
of the Spartiatm ; and when they made 
themselves troublesome, they could be put 
to death by the ephors without trial or 
conviction. 

Peripatetics (Gr. pcrtpdfaMkoi, lit. “ per- 
sons given to walking about”)- The fol- 
lowers of Aristotle’s pliilosophy. They 
derived their name from Aristotle’.s habit 
of walking with his disciples in the shady 
avenues of the Athenian Gymnasuun called 
the Lycewn, while he discussed the prob- 
lems of pljilosophy. (See also Aristotle 
aiul pHn^osoPHY.) 

Periplietes. Son of Hophtestus ; a monster 
at Epidauinis, who slew the passers by with' 
an iron club (whence he was called edrp-- 
notes or club-bearer), till he was himself 
slain by the young Theseus. ' ' ' , 

PeripteriSs. An epithet describing a temple- 


oompletely surrounded by a colonnacla sup- 
porting the entablature. (See Temples.) 

Peristyle (Gr. peristf/lon). A. court 
surrounded by columns. (See House.) 

Pero, The slioo of the ordinary Roman 
citizen. (Sec Calceus.) 

Persephone (also Persep'hassa • Lat. Pnl- 
serptnd^. Daughter of Zeus and DemeTor. 

I As the wife of Hades, she is the dread epueeu 
i of the world below. Her special name in 
I Attic cult is Core (lit, “ the Maiden ”). As 
a maiden, while plucking flov/ers (near Enna 
in Sicily, according to the story common 
in later times), she was carried off into the 
lower* world by Hades on liis ear, with the 
consent of her father. To appease her 
mother’s wrath, Zeus sent Hermes to bring 
her back ; but, since she had eaten part 
of a pomegranate given her by Hades (f.c. 
had already become his wife), she could 
only spend two-thirds of the year in the 
upper world with her mother. At the end 
of that time she had always to return to 
her husband, and rule as the dark goddess 
of death ; whereas, while with her mother, 
she was regarded as the virgin daughter, 
and the helper of the goddess who pre- 
sides over the fertility of the earth. Hence 
Persephone is emblematic of vegetable life, 
that comes and goes with the changing 
seasons. In spring, when the seeds sprout 
up from the ground, she rises to her 
mother ; when the harvest is over, and the 
vegetation dies, and the seed is laid again 
in the dark grave of earth, she returns to 
her subterraneous kingdom. From this 
notion of the seed buried in the dark earth 
and again rising to light was developed 
that conception of the myth as an image of 
immortality which lies at the base of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. To express her rising 
and dosconding, her festivals were cele- 
brated in spring and after the harvest,. 
In spring she was worsliipped at the lesser 
M€us%nm in Attica, and at her fiower- 
festival of the anthesjihorld, in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but more especially in Sicity, In 
autumn, there was held in Attica the great 
Eleusmia / i.e. the wedding-feast on her 
marriage with the god of the lower world. 
She was generally wnr.shipped toge liter 
with her mother ; hence they wore spoken 
of as “the two goddesHe.s.” In the Elou- 
siniau' iTiy,steries she was also connected 
' with. Dionysus, who, under the mystic name 
lacchus, Was regarded as her son, brother, 
or bridegroom. In later times she w'as 
, confused' with other divinities, especially 
H&Sitg, as ,the goddess of night and of the 


PEESES— 

“vroi'ld of spirits. She was repr6.sen.ted 
oitiier ns tiie j^oiiug- and beautiful daughter 
oi peuieter, with cornucOpta, ears of corn, 
and a cock, the enibiein of her rising- in 
spring, ^ or as the grim spouse of Hades, 
With rich adornments and the syinholic 
pomegranate. (^Sae cut. and cp, Demet.er, 
Hg. 1.) : ' 

The Eoinan name PrdserpmtX is 
regai-ded b 5 >- some as an altered 
form of the Greek Persephone ; by- 
others as a native name only 
accidentally similar to the Greek, 
denoting a goddess who assisted 
in the germination {proserpere) 
of the seed, and, owing to tlie 
similarity of the two goddesses, 
■transferred to Persephone after 
the introduction of her cult as the 
■divinity of the lower world. {See 
Hades ; see also Libitina.) 

Perses. (1) Son of the Titan 
Grins, father of Hecate. 

(2) Brother of ./Eetes of Colchis. 

{See Medea.) 

Perseus. Son of Zeus and Danae,' grand- 
son of Acrisius (q.v.). An oracle had de- 
clared that Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, 
would give birth to a son who would kill his 
grandfather. Acrisius committed Perseus 
with his mother to the sea in a wooden 
bfox, which was carried by the waves to the 
isle of Seriphus. Here the honest fisher- 
anan Diotys son of Magnes (sec ..diloLUS, 1) 
brought it to laud with his net, and took 
•care of mother and child. Dictys’ brother 
Polj’dectes, however, the king of the island, 
■conceived a passion for the fair Danae, and 
finding the son in the way, beti'ayed the 
young Perseus, who was now grown out 
of boyhood, into promising, on the occasion 
of a banquet, to do anything for him, even 
should lie order the head of Medusa, and 
hold him to his word. Encouraged and 
assisted by Athene and Hermes, Perseus 
i-eacihed the Graiss farthest 

part of Libya: and by capturing the single 
eye and tooth which they possessed in 
coirmion, comjielled them to show him the 
■way to their sisters the Gorgons (g.v.). He 
also mado them equip him for the imdor- 
tnkitig -with the winged sandals, the magic 
bag, and the heiinet of Hades, which made 
the wearer invisible. Hermes added to 
these a siuii'p swoi-d shaped like a sickle. 

Thus provided, he flew to the Gorgons on 
the siiores of Oceauns, found them asleep, 
and, since their glance turned the beholder 
to stone, with face averted smote and out 
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off Medusa’s head, which Athene showed 
him in the mirror of her shield, while she 
guided his hand for the blow, He thrust 
it quickly into his bag, and flew off through 
the air, pursued by the other two Gorgons ; 
but, by virtue o’f his helmet, he escaped 
them, and came in his -flight to .lEihiopIa. 


Here he rescued Andromeda (q.v.), and 
won her as his biude. Eeturuing with her 
to Seriphus, he avenged his mother for the 
importunities of Pblydectes by turning the 
king and his friends into stone by the sight 
of Medusa’s head ; set Dictys on the throne 
of the island ; gave up the presents of the 
Graise to Hermes, who restored them ; and 
presented the Gorgon’s head to Athene, who 
set it in the middlh of her shield or breast- 
plate. Then he i-eturned with his mother 
and wife to Argos. But before his arrival 
Acrisius had gone away to Larissa in. 
Thessaly, and here Perseus unwittingly 
killed him with a discus at the fuxieral 
games held in honour of the king of ‘that 
country. He dulj’- buried the body of his 
grandfather, but, being unwilling to succeed 
to his inheritance, effected an exchange 
with Megapenthes, his uncle Preetus’ son, 
took Tiryns in exchange for Argos and 
built MxdSa and Mycenfe, By Andromeda 
he had one daughter, GorgophSue, and six 
sons. The eldest, I^erses, was regarded as 
the ancestor of the Persians ; Alcieus, 
Sthenelus, and Eloctryon were the fathers 
respectively of Amphitryon, Eurystheus, and 
Alcraene, the mother of Heracles. Perseus 
had a shrine QiBrGon) on tlie road betwoon 
Argos and Mycenas, and was -worshipped 
■with dmne honours in Seriphus and 
Athens. 

Persins Piacciis {Aulus). A Eoman 
satirist; bamS4 a.d. at VolS-terrae, in Etruria, 



■■*= PERSEPHONE, HADES, AND CERBERUS. 
(Rome, -Vatican.) 
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of a good equestrian family. Losing his 
cathe]' when sis years old, at the age of 
twelve be wont to Rome, and enjoyed the 
instructions of the most eminent teachers, 
mo]-e especially of one for whom he had the 
grentest reverence, Annmus Gornutns, who 
initialed him in the Stoic philosophy, and 
introduced him to the acquaintance of 
Lucan. After the first poetic attempts of 
liis youth, which he himself bnrnt, his 
energies were directed to satiric verse, 
under the infiuence of Lucilius and Horace. 
On his early death, in 62, the six satires 
which he left, after some slight revision hy 
Ooruutus, were published by his friend, 
the poet Cmsius Bassus. In these Persius 
deals with the moral corruption of his age, 
from the standpoint of a Stoic preacher of 
ethics. Both in thought and expression a 
tendency to echo Horace is constantly 
apparent. He composed slowly, and was 
himself con acioiis that he had no true poetic 
faculty.^ His mode of expression is fre- 
quently)’ difficult and involved to the verge 
of obscurity. The need of explanations 
was accordingly felt in comparatively early 
times; but the collection of scAoZi’a bearing 
the name of Cornutus show's hardly any 
traces of ancient learning. 

Pervigilium (lit, “ a night-watch A 
nocturnal festival in honour of a divinity, 
especially that of the Bond Bed, at 
which originally only married women were 
allowed to be present. In imperial times, 
when tiie presence of mfin was permitted, 
a nocturnal festival to Venus was also 
instituted. Such a festival, extending over 
three nights in the spring, is referred to in 
an anonymous poem called the Pervigilium 
of the 2nd or 3rd century a.d. It 
consists of ninety-three trochaic septendru, 
separated into unequal stropJne by the 
recurring refrain, Crus dmct qid nun- 
quani dmavit^ quiqnc amavit eras mnet. 
It celebrates in a lively strain the power of 
Venus, particularly as displayed in spring- 
time, lauding her as the giver of life to 
all, and as the ancestress and patroness of 
Rome. 

PStasus. A fiat felt hat, with a broad 
and round brim, usually worn among the 
Thessalians. The brim is often parted into 
four bow-shaped indentations (fig. 2). It 
is said to have been introduced into Greece- 
along -with the cMdmys as a distinguishing 
mark of the epliPhl. Hermes is usually 
represented with the winged pelmus. The 
The p3-ologi.ie, in which this self-criticism , is 
’’""''’■d; is omitted by Jahn hx’his latest edition. 


Romans wore a similar hat m the country, 
and when travelling; in the city it sras 




generally used only in the theatre, as a pi'o- 
teotion from the sun. 

Petroiuus Arbiter. Author of a satiric 
romance, certainly' of the time of Nero, 
and probably the Gains Petronins who.se 
licentiousness and congenial tastes obtained 
for him the high favour of Nero, at whose 
court he played the part of arbiter Blegan- 
tlm {maitre de q^loisir), until, in 66 A.D., 
in consequence of the intrigues of his 
rivals, lie committed suicide by opening 
his veins [Tacitus, Ann. xvi IS, 19]. Of his 
social romance, entitled Scitime, which must 
originally have consisted of about twenty 
books, only fragments are left to us, being 
part of books xv and xvi. The most 
complete and famous is the “Banquet of 
Trimalchio ” {CPna TrimaleJiiGnis), Judg- 
ing from the fragments, the scene was laid 
under Tiberius, or possibly Augustus, in 
S. Italy, ehiefiy in an unnamed colony in 
Campania, partly in Croton. The work is 
astonishing for the timth with which both 
manners and men are painted. A masterly 
hand appears in the treatment of tlie dia- 
logue, adapted as it is in every instance to 
the character of the speaker, now plebeian, 
in the month of Trimalchio, the freedman 
who has become a millionaire; now re- 
fined, in the cultivated Greek Encolpius; 
or again bombastic, in the case of the poet 
Eumolpus. All .situations in life (-with a 
preference for the filthiest), and oven litera- 
ture and art, come under discussion. In 
the prose are introduced numerous and 
sometimes extensive pieces of poetry, 
mostly intended to parody some particular 
style. 

Peutinger TaMet (Tdbfda Peutingermna^ 
named after its former owner, Konrad 
Peutinger, one of the councillors of Augs- 
burg). A chartographio representation of 
the Roman world ; now at Vienna. It is a 
copy of ,a map of the 3rcl century A.D. 
(Bee also Itineraria.) 

■ PSzbtseri. In the Macedonian army, the 
free but not noble class of the population,. 
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wlio formed the lieavy infantry CliopMm). 
{See VVARFAnE.) 

Piiasaces. A fabulons people in Homer, 
bo vvlioni Odysseus comes in lus wanderings 
[Od. vi-viiij' They stand as near to the 
gods as tho Giants and Cyclopes, seeing them 
lace to face. Originally settled in Hj’pereia, 
they were compelled hy the violence of 
their neighloours the Cyclopes to migrate, 
under their king IsTansithoiis, son. of Posei- 
don and Peribma, daughter of Eurymedon, 
the last king of the Giants, to the happy 
island of Scheria, whez’e they built a city. 
On the arrival of Odysseus their iniler was 
Alcinoiis, the wise son of Naizsithous ; his 
wife was Arete, his brother’s daughter, and 
besides many sons he was the father of the 
fair NausiCaa, Odysseus’ preserver. Ear 
from the tuimoil of the world, the Phteaces 
are described as leading a life of undisturbed 
happiness in the enjoyment of the goods 
wherewith they are richly blessed ; above 
all Alcinous, who had the fairest of orchards 
and a most beautiful palace. Their business 
is solely with the sea, with shipping and the 
pi'ovision of all that belongs to it. Their 
ships are of wondrous sort. Without 
steersman or ruddei-, divining of themselves 
the wishes and thoughts of all men, and 
knowing all lands, they traverse the sea 
swift as a bird or a thought, wrapped in 
mist and darkness, yet have never suffered 
wreck or foundering. But when the ship, 
that brought the sleeping Odysseus in one 
night to Thrace, came back, Poseidon, of 
whose envious malice a prophecy had long 
ago bidden them beware, changed it to a 
rock in sight of harbour, and the Phjieaces 
were in fear that the rest of the saying 
Avould come true, and mountains rise up all 
round their city. Though it is obvious that 
the Piueaoes and their abodes, Hypereia and 
Sc.hcria, are purely mythical, the kingdom 
of Alcinoiis was early ideutihed as Coroyra 
{Corfu). He had a shrine there, and the 
harbour was named after him. Hear the 
island was also shown the petrified ship. 
.Hence the later Argonautic legends made 
even Jason and Medea touch at Oorcyi-a 
on their flight frozn iEetes, and, like Odys- 
seus, find protection and help from Alcinoiis. 
{Sec Aegor.auts.) 

Phffidra. Daughter of Minos and Pasiphae, 
wife of T.heseus, and mother of Acainas and 
Demophoon. When her stepson Hippolytus 
rejected her love, she compassed his death 
by slandei’ing him to Theseus. Afterwards, 
in remorse for her guilt, she put an end to 
her life. {See Hippolytus.) 


-PHAETHON. 

Plnsdnis, A lioinan poetical fabulist ; 
by birth a Macedonian of the district of 
Pieria, he came early to Rome as a slave, and 
acquired a knowledge of .Roman literature 
while still a boy. If the traditional title of 
his five books of fables after uiEsop is to 1)6 
trusted {Plucdri, Augusti llbertl, fCihuUc 
yPsojna;), he was set fi-ee by Augustus. To 
Phsedrus belongs the credit of introducing 
fable-writing into Latin poetical literature; 
a fact of which ho was fully conscious, but 
wdiich secured him neither relief from his 
miserable position, nor recognition on tho 
part of the educated public ; his patrons 
seem to have been onl}^ freedmen like 
himself. In fact, he even drew upon him- 
self, by his two first published books, the 
illwill and persecution of the all-powerful 
favourite of Tiberius, Sejauus, who suspected 
in them malicious I’efereuoes to contemporary 
events. In consequence he did not publish 
the remaining books till after the fall of 
Sejanus in 31 a.d., and the death of Tiberius 
m37. 

The five books are preserved, though not 
in a complete form. Whether the further 
collection of thirty-two fables transcribed 
from a MS in the 15th century by Archbishop 
Nicolo Perotti {Fab like Perottidnm) [and 
published at Naples in 1809] are a genuine 
woi’k of Phsedrus, is doubtful. The matter 
of the fables is only to a small extent 
borrowed from /Esop. Some include stories 
from history, partly referring to the pre- 
sent or immediate past. In relation to 
the Greek originals, the material is not 
always skilfully used, especially in the 
“morals.” The drawing of the characters 
is at finst very cramped, but is afterwards 
more broadly treated ; the language fluent, 
and in general correct ; the metre too 
(iambic sendrius), used with strictness, 
though wanting the purity which, in this 
kind of verse, became general from the time 
of Gatullus. About the 10th century an 
author calling himself Romulus, drew up 
a prose version of Phsedrus, which served 
as a model for the mediseval collections of 

PhaSthon. Son of Helios (who is him- 
self sometimes called Phaethon) and tiie 
Sea-nymph Gljnnene, wife of Merops, Icing 
of ^Ethiopia. . When he grew’ up, he de- 
manded of his father, as a proof of his- 
birth, the privilege of driving the chariot 
of the sun for a single dajr. He proved, 
however, too wmak to restrain the horses, 
who soon ran away wdth him, and plunged, 
-ho.w close up -to heaven, now i-ight down to 
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earth, so tliat both hngan to take hre. At 
last, to save- ilio wliole vrorld from destruc- 
tion, Zeus shattered the young mau -with 
his lightning, his corpsr3 falling into the 
river Erhhlnus. His sisters, the //nZwdds, 
A'lgle, Phaethusa, and Lampetie, wept for 
him unceasingly, and were changed into 
poplars; wheiico it is that their tears still 
0020 from those trees, and are hardened by 
lielios into amber. 

Phaininda {Greek). A kind of Greek 
game of halL {q.v.) 

Phalangitffi. The soldiers of the Mace- 
•donian phalanx {q.v,). 

Phalanx. The Greek term for the order 
<of battle in which heavy infantiy wei'e 
drawn n.p, in an tinbroken line, several ranks 
deep. {See Hoplit^e.) The most famous 
■phalanx was that formed by king Philip, 
‘Constituting the chief strength of the 
Macedonian army. It was first 8, after- 
wards 12-16 deep. In the eight-rank for- 
mation, the lances (snrissa’:) being eighteen 
feet long, those of all ranks could be pre- 
sented to the enemy. They were grasped 
with the right hand at the butt, and, with 
the left, four feet from the butt end ; hence 
the lances of the first rank projected four- 
teen feet, while the spear-heads of the last 
rank were level with, or just in front 
of, the men in the front rank. In the 
deeper formation, and after the reduction 
of the length of the sarissa to fourteen feet, 
only the first five ranks presented their 
weapons to the front ; the rest held them 
slanting over the shoulders of their com- 
rades in front. The name phalanx, or 
taxis, was also applied to the separa.te 
regiments of the phalangit/r.. The line of 
each such phalanx was divided, from front to 
rear, into four eJiiliarchies, each chiliarcly 
into foiir si/ritaf/iniiia, each syntagma into 
four tetrarchies. The importance of this 
formation lay in its power of resistance to 
hostile onset, and in the weight with which 
it fell, whoa impelled against the enemy’s 
lines. Its weaknesses were want of mobil Ity, 
the impossibility of chaixging front in face 
•of the enemy, and unsuitability for close, 
hand to hand engagement. The Roman 
legions also fought in phalanx in the older 
times before Oamillns. Under the -emperors . 
the phalanx was used after about the 2nd 
•century A.D., in fighting against barbaric 
.nations, . ' • 

Plialaris. The infamous tyrant of Agri- 

t on turn, notorious for liis cruelty; he died' 
19 B.c. His name is affixed to Greek 
letters, in whioh he a.ppears as a gentle,'’ 


ruler, and a patron of art and poetry ; but 
[as proved in Bentley’s Jjissevtuiiini in JUU')] 
they are really a worthless forgery, proba blj,- 
by a Sophist of the 2nd century A.o, 

PhalerjB. The Roman tci-in for bosses of 
thin bronze or silver, or of gold-lciaf im- 
pressed in relief. TLey were loaded at ibe 
back with pitch, and .lilted to a plate of 
copper, being fastened to it with Isathor 
straps. They served sometimes as decora- 
tions for the harness on tlie head or breast 
of horses, sometimes as signs of militai^/ 
rank, worn acro.ss the whole coat of in.ail. 
[/S'ce cut, unde7‘ Cippus.] 

Phanias or Phaeiiias. [Of Ercstis in 
Lesbos, a pupil of Aristotle, and a country- 
man and friend of Theophrastus. He 
flourished about 336 B.C. He was a very 
prolific writer on philosophy, physics, and 
history. Only fragments of these works 
remain. He was also the author of a 
chronicle of his native city, entitled The 
Pr^Utneis of JErcsos, This is supposed to 
have been one of the principal authorities 
followed in the Parian Chronicle uj.v.).] 
[J.'B. S.] 

Phanocles. A Greek elegiac poet of the 
Alexandrine period. He celebrated in erotic 
elegie.s the loves of beautiful boys. A con- 
siderable fragment I’emaining describes the 
love of Orpheus for Calais, tlie beautiful 
son of Boreas, and his death ousning there- 
from. The language is simple and spirited, 
and the versification melodious. 

Pliantasus, See Dreams. 

Pliargtra, The quiver. {See. Bows.) 

Pli&.r6s. The lighthouse on the eastern 
summit of the small isknd of the .same 
name in front of the harbour of Alexandria. 
It was a tower of white marble, built 
for Ptolemy Philtidelphus by Sastiwtus of 
Cnidus, in 270 B.c,, at a cost of 800 silver 
talents (£160,000), and accounted by the 
ancients one of the wonders of the world. 
It rose pyramidally in a number of de- 
creasing stories of different forms (the 
lowest square, the next octagonal, the third 
cii’cular). It was adorned v/ith galleries 
and pillars to a considerable heiglit.^ it. 

i Josephus, Dc BcUo ,htihi.kov -,t, says that tbn 
tower of PliasaeJ in Jerusajtsm, ■wlaoli. wa.s , ‘JO 
cubits (or about 135 feet) in height, was aboat 
the same height as the Pharos, This is much 
more likely to be a correct estimate than that of 
Edrisi; who makes it 3Uf) cubits, eacls cubii, byhig 
-.equivalent to three palms {(MimteH of the World., 
wxutten in Arabic IloB, Lab. trans. 1790, ]i. 319), 
- or-, that .of BtSphiinus of Ei’-zantium {a.v,. ■•J’dyo?), 
■who makes it SOG oi' about .'l.HBfi fcot i 

{These references are due to Pi'of. Midiilfuon.) 
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was atiil standing, in great part, about 
IddO A.D. in later times all liglithoases 
\vere called alter it, and largo iinmbers of 
tiiese were built by the itomans round 
Italy, and on all tho coasts of the empire. 
The tower at Havenna approached the Alex- 
andrian in magniiicence. Light-ships were 
also used by the ancients. 

Phasis. The term in Attic law for an 
information against secret ci'imes, such as 
contravention of regulations relating to 
customs, trade, or mining, illegal occupa- 
tion of common rights, felling of the olive 
trees sacred to Athene, dishonest adminis- 
tration of wards’ estates and sf/cophantia. 
The informer received a portion of the fine 
as reward. 

Piiegeus. King of Psophis in Arcadia, 
son of Alpheus, and brother of Phoroueus. 
After inducing his sons, Agenor and 
Pronohs (or Arlon and Temenus) to kill 
Aloinreon, the first husband of his daughter 
Arsinoe or Alphesibosa {q.v,\ he and they 
were all nmrdered by the sons of Alcmgeon. 
{See Aoarnan.) 

Pherecrates. After Cratinus, Eupolis, 
and Aristophanes, of whom he was an older 
contemporai-y, the most eminent writer 
of the Old Attic comedy. He was famed 
among the ancients for his wealth of inven- 
tion and for the purity of his Attic Greek. 
We have the titles of fifteen of his comedies, 
and a few fragments of his plays. 

Pherecydes. (1) Gi’eek philosopher, of 
the isle of Sj^rSs, about 600-550 b.G. ; said 
to have been the first writer of prose. He 
WTote in the Ionic dialect of the origin of 
the wmrlcl and ilie gods {cosmogonta and 
thtogonta). The poetic element seems to 
have held a predominant place in his prose. 
He is also said to have been the first to main- 
tain the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, wdiich his pupil Pythagoras borrowed 
from liiin. 

(2) See Logographi. 

Phiale. The flat drinking-oup of the 
Greeks, {See Vessels.) 

Phidias (Gr. PheiduJs). The famous 
Greek artist, born about 500 B.G. at Athena, 
pupil of Ageladas, and eminent as architect, 
hroaze founder, sculptor, and painter. His 
great powers were displayed in the build- 
ings erected under the administration of his 
intimate friend Pericles on the Acroptdls 
at Athens, and at Olympia, where he was 
commissioned to execute the statue of 2ieus 
for the temple there, 

Eoturning to Athens in 432, he, was 
aecnsesd, by intr-igners against Pericles, ,of , 


I misappropriating the gold supplied liiiu for 
the di’apery of Athene’s statue in the Par- 
thenon. From this he could readil}' clear 
liimsolf, having so contrived the drapery 
that it could easily be taken off and v/eighod 
[Pint., Per idea 31]. But being afterwards, 
accused of impiety, oji the ground that he 



* Figure traditionally identified as phidias... 

(Sfcmngford Shield, British Musetiiu.) 

“Phidias was oppressed, with envy by reasun of the- 
renown of his \Torks, and chiefly beciiuse, in the battle 
of tho Amazons, which was represented on the shield of 
the goddess, ho had. introduced a likenosa- of himself as a 
h.ald old man holding up a great stone with both hands.”— 
Pint., Pcrtde.s 31. 

had introduced portraits of* himself and 
Pericles on the goddess' shield, he was 
thrown into prison, where he died of an ill- 
ness in the same year (ib.). Among all his 
works, the foremost rank was taken, accord- 
ing to the testimony of antiquity, by the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia, and- three statues 
of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens ; 
the statue in the Parthenon constructed,, 
like the Zeus, of ivory and gold, and two- 
others, Athene Promachhs and the “Lem- 
nian Athene,” of bronze. 

These works (for which see Athexe and 
Zeus) have perished; but of the marble 
sculptures of the Parthenon, which 

were probably constructed from his designs,, 
and certainly under his dii’ection, the greater 
part still remains. Most of them are in 
the British Museum. They fully substan-r 
tiate tbe judgment of antiquity, which' 
looked on him as the representative of 
artistic perfection, as the one man who in. 
Ms art combined perfect .sublimity with- 
perfect beauty. It was said of him- that 
he alone had seen the exact image of the 
gods and revealed it to men. Eg fixed for 
over the ideal types of Zeus and of Athene, 
the gods who, in the spiritual dignity of' 
their attributes, a, re foremost of all the- 
divinities of Greece. 

Phiditia (Gr. PheidUmy See Svssitia. 

Philemon, A Greek poet of the Now Attic 
comedjq of S61i in Cilicia, or of Syracuse,, 
bom about 362 b.g. He came early to 
Athens, -and first appeared as an author in 
380, He niust have enjoyed remarkabk-. 
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popularity, for h© rej^eatediy wou victories 
over Lis yoniigor contexnpox'ary and inval 
Menander, whoso delicate wit was apparently 
leas to the taste of the Athenians of the time 
than Philemon’s smart comedy. To later 
times his successes over Menander were so 
unintelligible, that they were ascribed to the 
influonce of malice and intrigue. Except a 
short sojourn in Egypt with king Ptolemy 
Phlladelphits, he passed his life at Athens. 
He there died, neaily a hundred years old, 
but with mental vigour unimpaired, in 202, 
according to the story, at the moment of 
his b(?.ing crowned on the stage. Of his 
ninety-seven works, fifty-seven are known 
to us by titles and fragments, and two are 
preserved in the Latin version of Plautus 
(Mercator and Trmummus). 

Philemon and Baucis. An old married 
couple in Phrygia, famed in antiquity for 
their true love. When Zeus and Hermes 
were wandering through the country in 
human form, and found no shelter with the 
richer inhabitants, the aged pair i-eceived 
them hospitably. The gods therefore, while 
destroying all the rest of the neighhoni’hood 
by floods in punishment for the inhospitable 
treatment they had met with, changed their 
miserable cottage into a magnificent temple. 
Here the two held the priestly office for the 
rest of their life, and finally, on their prayer 
that they might not be separated by death, 
were both at the same moment changed into 
trees [Ovid, Met viii 611-724]. 

Phlletas. A Greek grammarian and poet, 
of the island of Cos. He lived in the second 
half of the 4tli century, latterly as tutor 
to Ptolemy II (Phlhidelpims) in Alexandria. 
Besides epics he composed elegies on his 
beloved Battis, which were highly prized at 
Alexandria and Rome, and were imitated 
by Propertius [iv 1, 1]. We possess only 
scanty fragments of these elegies. 

Phllippides. A Greek writer of the New 
Comedy, about 300 b.c. ; a friend of king 
Ljrsnnachus of Thrace. He is said to have 
died of joy at winning a dramatic prize. Of 
tlie forty-four plays attributed to him only 
fragments survive. 

Piiilisciis. A Gi-eek tragedian of Oorcyra, 
in the first half of the 3rd century B.o. ; he 
nvas priest of Dionysus in Alexrundria, and, 
as such, stood at the head of the, Dionysiac 
guild of actor.s in that city. He was one- of 
the “Pleiad” (q.v.) of Alexandrian tragic 
poets. [His portrait is preserved in a relief 
in the Lateran Museum, See cut under 
TUAGliDY (GVeeX’).] ■ ■ 

PMlistus. A Greek historian, of Syracuse', - 


born about 435 n.o. He enconi’aged the elder 
Dionysius, by advice and assistance, in secur- 
ing and maintaining the position of despot in 
his native state; but was himself banished 
by Dionysius in 386, and lived a long v.d}il 0 
at Adria in Epirus, busied with historical 
studies. Recalled by Dionysius the younger, 
he counteracted the .salutary intiuence of 
Dion and Plato at that tyrant’s court, and 
brought about the hani.shment of both. As 
commander of the fleet against Dion and the 
revolted Syracusans, he lost a naval battle, 
and in consequence either committed suicide 
or was cruelly mnixlered by the angry 
populace (356). He left an historical work, 
begun in his exile, called SicHtca, a history 
of Sicily in thirteen books. Books i-vii 
dealt with the events of the earliest times 
to the capture of Agrigentum by the Car- 
thaginians in 406; viii-xi, with the rule of 
the elder Dionysius ; xii and xiii, with that 
of the younger. The last portion, which 
remained incomplete owing to his death, 
was finished by his countryman Athanas. 
Outy unimportant fragments of this have 
survived. According to the judgment of the 
ancients, ho imitated Thucydides somewhat 
nnsnccessfully, and betrayed in his wrnrk 
the one-, sided attitude natural to his poli- 
tical views [Plutarch, Dion 36: Dionysius 
Halic., Ad Cn. Pcmipeium^ 5]. 

Philo (Gr. PMlOn). (1.; [The midptor ^ 
the son of Antipilter. Pie fiouri.slied in the 
time of Alexander the Great. Among his 
works was the statue of Heplnestion, and 
that of Zeus Ourios, at the entrance of 
the Bosporus (Cic., Terr. IT iv 129). The 
dedicatory verses inscrilied on the pedestal 
of the latter are now in the British hluseum 
(quoted on p. 40 of Bern., Adv. Leplmcnn^ 
ed. Saudys). Pliny (xxxiv 91) mentions 
him as one of the sculptors who made 
athlBlas et annutoa et vf-iwtores mcrl.J'1- 
I mnUscpie.] 

(2) [The Athenian architect who built 
for Demetrius PhalSreus, about 3!8 ii.cA, 
the portico to the great temple at Eleusi.s. 
It had 12 Doric column.s in fronl, and its 
dimensions were 183 feet by 371- foot (see 
plan on p. 211), ' Under the administration 
of Lycnrgiis, he construcfcocl an armanien- 
idrium or arsenal at Zea in the .Peirmus, 
containing tackle, etc., for 400 shi])s (Pliny, 
Ah /f, vii 125). It was destroyed l.y Sulla 
: (Plutarch, SnUa 14), but a])paretitly rebuilt, 
since it is described by 'Valerius Maxmins 
(viii 12', 2) as still existing (cp. Cic., De Or. 

' i 62, and', Strabo, p. 395 d). An mscri]hion 
■published in llennes^ 18B2, p. 351, and in 
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the Corpus Jnsor/pHonum Atticamm, ii, 
no liJ54, coix tains the contract for the work, 
with full details of its structure and fittings.] 
Qf ^y^nntium ; a celebrated mecha- 
xiician He wrote, in the 2nd century u.C., 
a work on meclianics, of which only one 
book, on the construction of engines of war, 
and prirtious of two others, on siege- war fare, 
are extant. 

(4 j {Philo of Larissa, an Academic philo- 
sopbei’j a pupil of Ciitomachus. He came 
to Rome in 88 B.O., being one of a number ■ 
of eminent Greeks who fled from Athens ' 
on the approach of its siege during the , 
Mithridatic war. He was a man of versatile | 
genixis and a perfect master of the theory | 
and practice of oratory. Gicexro had scarcely 
heard him before all his inclination for 
Epicureanism was swept from his mind, and 
he surrendered liimself -wholly to the bril- 
liant Academic {Brutus § 30G ; cp. De Nat. 
Deor. i §§ 17, 113 ; Tusc. Disp, ii §§ 9, 26). 
One of his works, twice mentioned, though 
not by any definite title {Acad, i 1^ ii 11), 
supplied Cicero -with his historic account 
of the New’- Academy (Cicero’s Academica, 
ed. Ileid, pp. 2, 52).] 

(5) The Jew. Born of a ]>i’i6stly family 

at Alexandria, about 25 B.C., he carefully 
sfcmlied the different branches of Greek cul- 
ture, and, in particnlai*, acquired a knowledge 
of the Platonic philosoi>hy, while in no way 
abanclonixig the study of the Scriptures or 
the creed of his nation. In 39 a.d. he went 
to Rome as an emissary to the emperor 
Caligula in the interest of his fellow country- 
men, whose religious feelings were offended 
bj’- n decree ordering them to place the 
siatue of the deified emperor in their 
sjmagog'ues. This embassy, which led to 
no result, is described by him in a work 
which is still extant, tliough in an incom- ' 
plete form. I 

Philo is the chief I’epresentative of I 
the Groeco-Judaio philosophy. He wrote 
numerous Greek works in a style modelled 
on that of Plato. These are remarkable for 
moral earnestness, passionate enthusiasm, 
and vignui* of thought. They include alle- 
goi'icnl expositions of poi'iions of the Scrip- 
tures, as well as -works of ethical, histoiucal, 
or political purport. Several of his "works 
only survive in Armenian versions. His 
philosophy, especially his theology, is -an 
endeavour to reconcile Platonism with. 
Judafsm. 

(6) [Philo Bi/blhrs, or Herenuius Byblius. 
A Romaxi gnunmarian, born at Byblus in 
Phoenicia. His life extended from abo-ut. 


the time of Nero to that of Hadrian. A 
considerable fragment of his translation ” 
of the ancient Phoenician writer Sanclifi- 
niathon is preserved in the fix’st book of 
the Prcepdi'dtto Evangellca of Eusebius,] 

PliilScliorus. A Greek historian, living at 
Athens between 306 and 2(J0. As an up- 
holder of national lihei'ty lie was among the 
bitterest opponents of Demetrius Polioi’cetes 
and of his son Antigonus Gonatas, who put 
him to death after the conquest of Athens. 
Of his woi'ks, the Atthis was a history of 
Athens from the earliest times to 262 b.g., 
in seventeen books. It was highly esteemed 
and often quoted for its wealth of facts tiud 
thoroughness of investigation, especially as 
I’egai'ds chronology. We still possess a 
considerable number of fragments. 

Philocles. A Greek tragedian, son of 
JUschy-lus’ sister. He wrote a hundred plays 
in the manner of yEschylus, and won the 
prize against Sophocles’ ^dipus Tf/rannus. 
Only scanty fragments of his plays remain. 
The drama was also cultivated by his sons 
Moi’siinns and Melanthius, b}'- Morsuxius’ 
son AstydamUs (about 399 B.C.), sind again 
by the sons of the latter, Astydamas and 
Philocles. 

Philoctetes. The son of Pceas, king of the 
Malians in Qilta. He inherited the bow and 
aiTows of Hex'acles {q.v.). He -was leader 
of seven ships in the expedition against 
Troy ; but, oii the way out, was bitten by 
a snake at Ijenmos, or the small island of 
Cliryse near Lemnos, and, on account of the 
intolerable stench caused by the wound, 
was abandoned at Lemnos on the advice of 
Odysseus. Hei'e in his sickixess he dragged 
out a miserable life till the tenth year of the 
w-ar. Then, however, on account of Helexius’ 
prophecy that Troy could only bo conquered 
by the arrows of Heracles, Odysseixs £tnd 
Diomedes went to fetch hixn, xnid ho was 
hetrled by Machaon. After be had slain 
Paris, Troy was conquered. He was one 
of the heroes who came safe homo again. 
[The stoiy of Philoctetes wxrs draixxatized 
by gEschylns and Euripides {'b.c, 431), as 
well as by Sophocles (4.09). It is also the 
theme of numerous, monu-ments of ancient 
art. See Jebb’s introduction to Soph. 
Phil,, p. xxxvii.] 

, PhilSdemns. A Greek philosoplxx=)r of the 
Epicurean school, of Gudiira in Pafostine, 
He .avas a contemijorax-y of Gioero, -vdio 
praises, his learning, and also his taste as a 
poet [De Pinihus ii 118; in Pisonem, 68, 
70]. We have thirty-four epigrams by him. 
chiefly on amatoi’y and indelicate subjects ; 
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and considerable fragments of a number of 
prose writi]]gs (cm .mnsic, rhetoric, syllo- 
gisms, vices and virtues, piety, anger, etc.), 
whioL. have come to light among the Hercu- 
iaiican pdpi/ri:. 

Philfiiaiis. A Clreek philosopher, a pnpil 
ol Pythagoras {cj-v.). He was the first to 
commit to writing the doctrines of the 
Pythagorean school. He wrote in Doric 
Greek. Only a few fragments of his writ- 
ings remain. 

Philomela. See Procne. 

Philosophy. (I) Greek Philosophy. 
The first beginnings of philosophy in Greece 
came from the lonians of Asia ; and it is in 
agreement with the chai'acter of that people, 
naturally inclined to the phenomenal or 
sensualist view, that what the Ionian 
philosophers sottght was the material prin- 
ciple of things, and the mode of their origin 
and disappearance. Thales of Miletus 
(about 640 b.o.) is reputed the father of 
Greek philosophy. He declared Water to 
bo the basis of all things. Next came 
Anaximander of Miletus (about 611-547), 
the first xoriter on philosophy ; he assumed 
as first principle an undefined substance 
without qualities, out of which the prim.ary 
antitheses, hot and cold, moist and dry, be- 
came differentiated. His countryman and 
younger contemporary, AnaximEnes, took 
for his principle Air; conceiving it as modi- 
fied, by thickening and thinning, into fire, 
wind, clouds, water, and earth. HEraclItus 
of Ephesus (about 535-475) assumed as the 
rinoiple of substance jetlierial Fire. From 
re all things originate, and return to it again 
by a never-resting process of development. 
All things therefore are in a perpetual flux, ; 
Philosophy was first brought into con- , 
nexion with practical life by Pvthag6ras 
of Samos (about 582-504), from tvhom it 
received its name (“ the love of wisdom'’). 
Begarding the world as a perfect harmony, 
dependent on number, he aimed at inducing 
mankind likewise to lead a harmonious life. 
His doctrine was adopted and extended by 
a large following, especially in lower Italy. 
That country was also the home of the 
Eleatic doctrine of The One, called after the 
town of Elea, the headquarters of the school. 
It v.’-as founded by Xenophanes of GSlo- 
pluln (born about 570), the father of pan- 
theism, who dedai’ed God to be the eternal 
unity, permeating the universe, and govern- 
ing it by his thought. His great disciple 
Parmen'cdEs of Elea (horn about 511)' 
afiirmod the one unchanging existence to be . 
alone true and capable of being conoeived , ' 


and multitude and change to bo an appenr- 
auce without reality. T.]j.is doctrine was 
maintained dialectically' by his younger 
countryman Eeno in a polemic against the 
vulgar opinion, which sees in things niuiti- 
tude, becoming, and change. EaipedOcles 
of Agrigentum (born 402) ap])ears to have 
been partly in agreement with the Eleatic 
school, partly in opposition to it : on the ono 
hand, maintaining the unchangeable nature 
of substance ; while, on the other, he supposes 
a plurality of such substances— to wit, the 
four elements, earth, water, air, and fire. 
Of these the world is lauilt up, by the agency 
of two ideal principles as motive forces ; -vis, 
love as the cause of union, hate as the cause 
of separation. 

Anaxagok.Is of Clazomenm (born about 
500) also maintained the existence of an 
ordering principle as w’ell as a material 
substance, and while regarding the latter as 
an infinite multitude of imperishable jjrimary 
elements, qualitatively distinguished, con- 
ceived divine reason as ordering them. He 
refen'ed all generation and disapp)earanc 0 
to mixture and resolution respectively. To 
him belongs the credit of first establishing 
philosophy at Athens, in w'hich city’- it 
reached its highest development, and con- 
tinued to have its home for 1,000 years 
Avithout intermi.ssion. The finst explicitly'- 
. materialistic sy.st6m w-as formed by Demo-- 
crStus of Abdera (Ijorn about 460). This 
was the dooteine of Atoms, — small primary 
bodies infinite in number, indivisible and 
imperishable, qualitatively similar, but dis- 
tinguished by their shapes. Falling eter- 
nally through the infinite void, they collide 
and unite, thus generating existence, and 
forming objects which differ in accordance 
with the varieties, in number, size, shape,, 
and arrangement, of the atoms which com- 
pose them. 

i The efforts of all these earlier philosoph ers 
i had been directed somewhat exclusively tO' 

; the investigation of the ultimate basis and 
I essential nature of the external woidd. 

' Hence their conceptions of human know- 
ledge, arising out of their theories as to- 
the constitution of things, had been no loss 
various. The Eleatics, for exa'mple, had 
been compelled to deny the oxisfcenoo of any 
objective truth, since to the world of sense, 
with its multitmle and change, tlioy allowmd 
only a phenomenal existence. This incon- 
sistency led to the position taken uj) ly the 
'class of persons known as Sophests (rpu.),. 
, that all thought rests solely on the appnv 
'hensions of the senses and on subjective 
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hnprosHiori, and tliat therefore we have no 
oliior standard ol; action than utility for the 
iudividuau 

A. new period of philosophy opens with 
the. Atheninn Socrates (409-399), Ihke the 
Sophisis, lie rejected entirely the j)hysieal 
.specuiatioas in which his predecessors Iiad 
indul;^'ed, and made the subjective thoughts 
and opinions of men liis starting point but 
wlieroas it was the thoughts and opinions 
of the individual that the Sophists took 
for the standard, Socrates endeavoured to 
extract from the common intelligence of 
mankind uu objective rule of pi-actical life. 
For this purpose he employed the two 
forms of philosophical iiKjuiry of which he 
is the inventor, induction and definition. 
Such a standard he saw in knowledge, by 
•which term he understood the cognition in 
thought of the true concept of an object, 
and identified it with Virtue; that is to say, 
such action as proceeds from clear cognition 
of the concept appropriate to the circum- 
stances. Thus, although Socrates did not 
hiimself succeed in establi.shing a genuine 
ethical principle, he is nevertheless the 
founder of ethics, as he i.s also of dialectic, 
the method of the highest speculative 
thought. Of Socrates’ numerous disciples 
many either added nothing to his doctrine, 
or developed it in a one-sid(id manner, by 
confining themselves exclusively either to 
dialectic or to ethics. Thus while the 
Athenian XENSriioJf contented himself, in 
a series of writings, with exhibiting the 
portrait of his master to the best of his 
cominehension, and added nothing original, 
the Mogarian school, founded by EuclIdks 
of Megara, devoted themselves almost 
entirely to dialectic investigation ; whereas 
ethics preponderated both with the Cynics 
and Cyrenaics, although the position taken 
up by" these two schools was in direct 
a-ntithesis. For Anttsthekbs of Athens, 
the founder of the Cynics, conceived the 
highest good to be the virtue which spurns 
cvGrjj- enjoyment ; while Aristippus of 
Oyre'ne, the founder of the Cyrenaics, con- 
sidered pleasure bo be the sole end in life, 
and regarded virtue as a good only in so 
far as it contributed to pleasure. 

Both aspeefe of the genius of Socrates 
wore ’first united in Pbato of Athens (428-' 
348), who also combined w.ith them ail the 
principles established by earlier philoso- 
phers, in so far as they had been legitimate, 
and developed 'felje whole of this material 
into the unity of a comprehensive system. 
The groundwork of Plato’s scheme, though 


nowhere expressly stated hy him, is the 
threefold di%dsion of philosnpliy into dia- 
lectic, ethics, and physic.'^ ; its central 
point is the theory of ideas. This thcory 
is a combination of the Eleatio doctrine 
of the One witli ITGra,clilus’ theory of 
a perpetual flux and witli t.lie Socrutic. 
method of concepts. The multitude of 
objects of sense, being involved in per- 
petual change, are thereby deprived of all 
genuine existence. The only true being 
in them is founded upon tlie ideas, tlio 
eternal, unchangeable (independent of all 
that is acciflontal, and thorefore) perfect 
types, of which the particular objects of 
sense arc imperfect copies. The uuinber 
of the ideas is defined b 5 >' the number of 
universal concepts which can bo derived 
from the particular objects of sense. The 
highest idea is that of the Good, which is 
the’ ultimate basis of the rest, and the first 
cause of being and knowledge. Appre- 
hensions derived from the impressions of 
sense can never give us the knowledge of 
true being ; z.c. of the ideas. It can only 
be obtained by the soul’s activity witliin 
itself, apart from the troubles and distur- 
bances of sense; that is to say, by the 
exercise of reason. Dialectic, as tlie instru- 
ment in this process, leading us to knorr- 
ledge of the ideas, and finally of the highest 
idea of the Good, is the first of sciences, 
sdumt'ia setenfMrum. In physics, Plato 
adhered (though not without original modifi- 
cations) to the views of the Pythagoreans, 
making Nature a harmonic unitj'- in multi- 
plicity. His ethics are founded throughout 
on the Socratic; with him too 'virtue is 
knowledge, the cognition of the supreme 
idea of the Good. A’nd since in this cogni- 
tion the three parts of the sonl, cognitive, 
spirited, and appetitive, all have their 
share, we get the three virtues, Wisdom, 
Courage, and Temperance or Continence. 
The bond which unites the other virtues is 
the virtue of Justice, by which each se.veral 
part of the soul is confined to the perfor- 
mance of its proper function. The school 
founded by Plato, called the Academy, from 
the name of the grove of the Attic hero 
Academus, where he used to deliver his. 
lectures, continued for long after. In 
regard to the main tendencies of its mem- 
bers, it was divided into the three periods 
of the Old, Middle, and Neio Academy. The 
•chief .' personages in the first of these were 
Sps’usippuslspn of Plato’s sister), •who suc- 
ceeded him as the head of the school (till 
S89),’ and, X-itasrOOBATSs of Ohaieodon (till 
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314). Both of them sought to fuse Pytha- 
gorean speculations on number with Plato’s 
theory of ideas. TI}e two other Academies 
were till further removed from the specific 
doctrines of Plato {see belovS). 

The most important among Plato’s dis- 
ciples is Aristotle of Staglra (384-322), 
who shares with his master the title of 
the greatest philosopher of antiquity. But 
whereas Plato had sought to elucidate and 
explain things from the suprasensual stand- 
point of the ideas, his pupil prefen-ed to 
start from the facts given us by experience. 
Philosophy to him meant science, and its 
aim wms the recognition of the “wherefore” 
in all things. Hence he endeavours to attain 
to the ultimate grounds of things by induc- 
tion ; that is to say, by a posteriori conclm 
sions from a number of facts to a universal. 
In the series of works collected under 
the name of Organon^ Aristotle sets forth, 
almost in a final form, the laws by which 
the human understanding effects conclusions 
from the particular to the knowledge of 
the universal. LDte Plato, he I'ecognises 
the true being of things in their concepts, 
but denies any separate existence of the 
concept apart from the particular objects of 
sense. They are as inseparable as matter 
and form. In this antithesis, matter and 
form, Aristotle sees the fundamental prin- 
ciples of being. Matter is the basis of all 
that exists; it compi*ises the potentiality 
of everything, but of itself is not actually 
anything. A determinate thing only comes 
into being when the potentiality in matter 
is converted into actuality. This is effected 
by form, the idea existent not as one out- 
side the many," hut as one in the many, 
the completion of the potentiality latent in 
the matter. Although it has no existence 
apart from the particulars, yet, in rank and 
estimation, form stands first; it is of its 
ovv^a nature the most knowable, the only 
true object of knowledge. For matter 
without any form cannot exist, but the 
essential definitions of a common form, in 
which are included the particular objoct.s, 
may be separated from matter. Form and 
matter are relative terms, and the lower ! 
form constitutes the matter of a higher {e.g. \ 
body, soul, reason). This series culminates ■ ' 
in pure, immaterial form, the Deity, the 
origin of all motion, and therefore 6f the ' 
generation of actual form out of potential' 
matter. Ail motion takes place in space- .'i 
and time; for space is the potentiality, time 
the measure of the motion,' Living beings i 
are those which have in them a .moving; 


principle, or soul. In plants, tlie function 
of sonl is nntrition (mciiiding reprodnotiou) ; 
in animals, nutrition and sensatio)! ; in men, 
nutrition, sensation, and intellectual ac.fci- 
vity. The perfect form nf the Inunan >:on.l 
is reason separated from all connexion v/idi 
the body, lieuce fulfilling its activity with- 
out the help of any covjioreai organ, aiul 
so imperishable. By reason the a].!prohen- 
sions, which are formed in the soul by- 
external sense-impres .sions, and may be true 
or false, are converted into knowledge,. 
For reason alone can attain to truth either 
in cognition or action. Impulse towards 
the good is a part of human nature, and on 
this is founded virtue; for Aristotle does 
not, with, Plato, regard virtue as knotvledge 
pure and simple, but as founded on nature, 
habit, and reason. Of the particular virtues 
' (of which there are as many as there are 
contingencies in life), each is the appi-e- 
hension, by means of reason, of the proper 
mean between two extremes n^hich are not 
virtues ; e.g. courage is the mean betwmen 
cowardice and foolhardiness. The end of 
human activity, or the highest good, is 
happiness, or perfect and reasonable activit 3 ?' 
in a perfect life. To this, however, external 
goods are more or less necessary conditions. 

The followers of Aristotle, known as 
Peripatetics (Theophrastus ,of Lesbos, 
EuDfiMDS of Rhodes, Strato of Lampsacus, 
etc.), to a great extent abandoned me'fca- 
physical speculation, some in favour of 
natural science, others of a more popular 
treatment of ethics, introducing many 
changes into the Aristotelian doctrine in 
a naturalistic direction. A return to the 
views of the founder first appears among 
the later Peripatetics, who did good service 
as expositors of Aristotle’s works. Tlie 
tendency of the Peripatetic school to make 
philosophy the exclusive property of the 
i learned class, thereby depriving it of its 
[ power to benefit a 'wider circle, soon pro- 
' duced a reaction ; and pliilo.sophers returned 
to the practical standpoint of Booratie ethics. 
The speculations of the learned were only 
admitted in philosophy where immediately 
serviceable for o'thics. The c].uef con- 
sideration was horv to popularise doctrines, 
and to provide the individual, in a time 
of general confusion and dissolution, with 
• a fixed moral basis for practical life. Such 
were the aims of Stoicism, founded at 
, Athens about BIO by 2i£NO of CittTum, and 
brought to fuller systematic form by his sue- 
cessbrs as heads of the school, GlUanthes 
of.Assfis'ahd especially Ch'uysippus Soli 
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^dicd atorit 206). Tlieir doctrines contained 
ItLijc tLat vrns new, seeking rather to give 
a practical application to the dogmas which, 
they took ready-made from previous sys- 
tems. With them philosophy is the science 
oi' the principles on which the moral life 
ought to be iounded. The only allowable 
endeavour is towards the attainment of 
knoAvlodge of things human and divine, in 
order to regulate life thereby. The method 
to lead men to true knowledge is provided 
by logic ; physics embraces" the doctrines 
as ^to .the nature and organization of the 
universe ; while ethics draws from them its 
conclusions for practical life. All know- 
ledge originates in the real impressions of 
things on the senses, Avhich the soul, being 
at birth a tdbvM rdsdj receives in the 
form of presentations. These presentations, 
when confirmed by repeated experience, are 
syilogistically developed by the understand- 
ing into concepts. The test of their truth 
is the convincing or persuasive force with 
which they impress themselves upon the 
soul. In physics the foundation of the Stoic 
doctrine was the dogma that all true being 
is corporeal. Within the corporeal they 
recognised two principles, matter and force, 
f.e, the material, and the deity permeating 
and informing it. Ultimately, however, the 
two are identical. There is nothing in the 
world with any independent existence ; all 
is bound together by an unalterable chain 
of causation. The concord of human action 
with the law of nature, of the human will 
with the divine will, or life according to 
nature, is Virtue, the chief good and highest 
end in life. It is essentially one, the 
particular or cardinal vu'tuca of Plato being 
only different aspects of it ; it is completely 
sufficient for happiness, and incapable of 
any differences of degree. All good actions 
are absolutely erjual in merit, and so are 
all bad actions. All that lies between 
virtue and vice is neither good nor bad; 
at most, it is distinguished as preferable, 
undesirable, or absolutely indifferent. Virtue 
is fully possessed only by the wise man, 
•who is no way inferior in wortli to Zeus ; 
he is lord over his ovm life, and may end it 
by bis OAvn .free choice. In general, the pro- 
njinent characteristic of Stoic philosophy is 
moral heroism, o.ften verging on asceticism. 

The same goal which was aimed at in 
Stoicism was also approached, from a dia- 
metrically opposite position, in. the system 
founded about the same time by EpIcubtjs, 
of the demo Gargettus in A.ttica (842-268), 
who brought it to completion himself. 


Epicureanism, like Stoicism, is connected 
with previous systems. Like Stoicism, it is 
also practical in its ends, proposing to tiiid 
in reason, and knowledge the secret of a 
happy life, and admitting abstruse learning 
only whore it serves the ends of pi’actical 
wisdom. Hence logic (called by Epicurus 
cdnunicon, or the doctr-mo of canons 
of truth) is made entirely subservient to 
physics, physics to ethics. The standards 
of Imowledge and canons of truth in theo- 
retical matters are the impressions of the 
senses, Avhich are true aiicl indisputable, 
together with the presentations Ibrmcd 
from such impressions, and opinions ex- 
tending beyond those impressions, in so far 
as the}'- are supported or not contradicted 
by the evidence of the .senses. In pi’actical 
questions the feelings -of pleasure and pain 
are the tests, Epicurus’ physics, in which 
he follows in essentials the materialistic 
system of Democritus, are intended to refer 
all phenomena to a natural cause, in order 
that a knowledge of nature may .set men free 
from the bondage of distiuietiug supersti- 
tions. In ethics he followed within certain 
limits the Cyrenaic doctrine, conceiving the 
highest good to be happiness, and happiness 
to be found in pleasure, to wliich the natural , 
impulses of every being are directed. But 
the aim is not with him, as it is with the 
Cyrenaics. the pleasure of tlie moment, but 
the enduring condition of pleasure, which, 
in its essence, is freedom from the greatest 
of evils, pain. Ploasui'es and pains are, 
however, distinguished not merely in degree, 
but in kind. The renunciation of a pleasure 
or endurance of a pain is often a means to 
a greater pleasure; and since pleasures of 
sense are subordinate to the pleasui-es of 
the soul, the undisturbed peace of the soul 
is a higher good than the freedom of the 
body from pain. Virtue is desiraVjle not 
for itself, but for the sake of pleasure of 
soul, which it secures by freeing men from 
trouble and fear and moderating their 
passions and appetites. The cardinal virtue 
is wisdom, which is shown by true insight 
in calculating the consequences of our 
actions as regards pleasure or pain. 

The practical tendency of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, seen in the search for ha,ppi» 
ness, is also apparent in the Sceptiemn 
founded by Pyeeho of Elis (about BC5~275), 
Pyrrho disputes' the possibility of attaining 
truth by sensuous appre.hension, reason, ox 
the ,two combined, and thence infers the 
necessity of- total suspension of judgment on 
'thi ngs ';- Thus can we attain release from. 
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nl] bondage to theories, a condition which ' 
is followed, like a shadow, by that impei'- 
tiivltal'ilG state of initid which is the fonnda- 
tiori of ti-ne happiness. Pyn'ho’s doctrine 
was Ibriowed by the Middle and 
Aeademies (src above), represented by 
AiiCksiL/iUH of Pitiine (316-241) and Car- 
KfilDES of Gyrene (214—129) respectively, 
in their attacks on the Stoics, for asserting 
a criterion of truth in onr knowledge ; 
although they considered that what they 
were maintaining was a genuine tenet of 
Socrates and Pdato. The latest Academics, 
such as ARTiootius of Ascalon (about 80 j 
B.C.), fused with Platonism certain Peri- 
patetic and many Stoic dogmas, thus making 
wn,y for Eclecticism, to which all later 
antiquity tended after Greek philosophy 
had spread itself over the Homan world. 
After the Christian era Pythagoreanism, in 
a resuscitated form, again takes its place 
among the more important systems ; but the 
pre-eminence belongs to Platonism, which 
is notably represented in the works of 
pLUTARCJi of OLairouea and the physician 
Galen, while Scepticism is maintained by 
another physician, Sextus EiMPlRfous. 

The closing p>eriod of Greek philosophy 
is marked in the 3rd century a.d. by the 
establishment in Home, under I’lOtInus of 
Lycopolis in Egypt (205-270), of Neopla- 
tonism, a scientific x>hilosophy of religion, 
in which the doctrine of Plato is fitsed with 
the most important elements in the Aristo- 
telian and Stoic systems and with Oriental 
speculations. At the summit of existences 
stand.s the One or the Good, as the source of 
all things. It generates from itself, as if 
from the reflexion of its own being, reason, 
wherein is contained the infinite store of 
ideas. Soul, the copy of the reason, is 
generated by and contained in it, as reason 
is in the One, and, by informing matter in 
itself nonexistent, constitutes bodies whose 
existence is contained in soul. Nature 
therefore is a whole, endowed wdiJi life and 
soul. Soul, being (ihaixied to matter, longs 
to escape from the bondage of the body and 
return to its original source. In virtue and 
philosophic thought it lias the power to 
'’devate itself above the reason into a state 
‘vf ecstasy, where it can behold, or ascend 
ij) to, that one good primaiy Being whom 
reason cannot know. To attain this nniott ' 
with the Good, or God, Is the true function 
of man, to whom the external world should 
be absolutely indifferent. Plotinus’ most ' 
important disciple, the Syrian PoBPHYBliJs, , 
contented himself with popularising Ms 


' master’s doctrine. But rhe sobool of 1 a?,<- 
BLici-roR, a disciple of Por|fiiyvins, eimcved 
a change in the position of Neoplaiouisni, 
which now took n[) the cause of ])Gtyti.Lcisv;i 
against Ghristiauiiy, and ndoptocl for ibis 
purpose every conceivable I'ormofsrqH'-rsti- 
tiou, especial h’’ ibose of tlie East. .Foiled 
in the attcnipjl. to rcsuscita-te ihc old 1,‘eliei‘s, 
its supporters then Turned with fresh 
aidour to scientific work, and osi'^ecially to 
the studj’' of Plato and Aristoiltn in ths) 
interpx'etatioii of wliose works tlieyrenucrod 
great services. The la,sr. iionio of plfilosoplpy 
I was td', Athens, tvhere PjibGLUs pil.i.-485)5 
sought io reduce to a kdad of system the 
whole mass of philosophic tradition, till 
in 529 A.D. the teachijig of philosophy at 
Athens wans forbidden Justinian. 

(II) PtOMAN PHILOSOPHY is throughout 
founded on tlie Greek. Interest in the sub- 
ject was first excited at Pt,ome in 3 55 b.C. 
by an Athenian embassy, consisting of the 
Academic Oaruoades, the Stoic Diogenes, 
and the Peripatetic CriitdCins. Of more 
permanent influence was tile work of the 
I Stoic Panjetiiis, tlie friend of the younger 
' Scipio and of Ltelius ; hat a thorough study 
of Greek philosophy was first introduced in 
the time of CiCERo'aud Yarro. In a xuixn- 
ber of w'orks ihesy endeavoured to make it 
accessible even to those of their countrymen 
wdio were outside the J earned circles. Cicero 
chiefly took it up in a spirit of Eclecticism ; 
Imt among his contemporaries Epicureanism 
is represented in the poetical ti’eatiso of 
Lucretius on the nature of things, and 
Pjdhagorcanism NiGlDius PlGULUS. In 
imperial times Epicureanism and Stoicism 
were most popular, especially the latter, 
as represented by the writings of Seneca, 
CoRNUTUS, and the. emperor MarCUS 
Aurelius; while Eclectic Platonism was 
taken up by Apui.ejus of Madaura. One of 
the latest phiio.sopliical wwiters of antiijniry 
is Boetuius, whose waitings were vlie chief 
source of infonnatioii as to Greek jJiilosophy 
during the first centuries of the Middle 
Ages. [The original authorities on ancient 
philosophy’- are collected in Hitter and 
Preller’s liMorta Philosophlm Grmcm et 
Momancp, ex FontA'U/m Loc.is ermtexta.] 

PMlostratns. (1) Flavius Fidlostvaius i ht 
elder ^ a Greek Sophist, of Lemnos, son of a 
celebrated Sophist of the same name. He 
taught -first in Athens, then at Home til! the 
-.middle of the 3rd century A-.D. By order of 
his great patroness Jtilia Domna, the learned 
wife, of the emperor Se]'itiinius Se vents, iio 
wrote (a) the romantic Lifa of Apollonius of 
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Tyf7va. Besides this we have by him (b) a 
vvT-i*k entitled lldrCuciiB^ coiisistin,iif of mythi- 
f-al histories of the heroes of the Trojan War 
in the form of a dialogue, designed to call 
bfo.'k to iiie the exjjiring popular religion. 
i c) Lives of the SoyliUts^ in tAvo books, the 
first dealing with twenty-six philosophers, 
the second with thirty-three rhetoricians of 
earlier as rvell a.s later times, a work impor- 
tant for the history of Gj'eek culture, especi- 
ally during the imperial age. {d) Seventy- 
throe letters, partly amatory in subject, (e) 
A fragment of a'woi'k intended to revive in- 
terest in the old Gymnastic. Lastly (/), the 
Imagines in tAvo books, being descriptions 
of sixty-six paintings on all possible subjects. 
‘Of these it is doubtful whether, as ho pre- 
tends, they really belonged to a galleiy at 
JSTaples [a statement accepted by Brunn, 
EilnstlergeschichteAi Jalirb. f. Philol. 
Suppleinentband 4, 179 pp., and 1871] ; or 
vrhether their subjects were invented by 
himself [as maintained by Priederichs, Die 
Fhilostratischen Bilde7', 18G0; andMatz, De 
PMlosti'atorum in Describendis Imagini- 
bns FidSy 1867]. Like all his writings, this 
work is .skilful and pleasing in its manner, 
and the interest of its topic makes it par- 
tieulai'ly attractive. It is not so much 
designed to incite to the study of works of 
art, as to exhibit the art of painting in a 
totally new field ; and herein he is followed 
both by his grandson and namesake, and by 
'Callistratus {q.v.). 

(2) Piiilostr'atiis the youngm', son of the 
daughter of (1), of Lemnos. He lived chiefly 
at Athens, and died at Lemnos, 264 iV.D. 
PoiloAving his grandfather’s lead, he de- 
voted himself to the rhetorical description 
of paintings ; but fell considerably behind 
his model both in invenlion and descrip- 
tive power, as is ])roA’'ed by the sixteen 
extant Jhidgliies, the first book, of a larger 
■collection. 

Philoxemis. A famous Greek dithyrambic 
poet, of Cytliera. He came as a prisoner 
of Avar into the possession of the Athenian 
innsioian MclanippiKles, Avhom he was 
educated and set free. He liA'od long at Syra- 
cuse, at the court of the tyrant Diuny.sius I, 
who throw him into the stone-quarries for 
■outspoken criticism on his bad poems. On 
his escape from Sicily he revenged himself 
on the tyrant, who AA'as .short-sighted or per- 
haps blind of one eye, by witty raillery in 
the most, famous of his twenty-four dithy- 
rambs, the Cyclops^ Avliich describes the love 
of the ono-eyed Polyphemus for the, bean-' 
tiful Hymph Galatea. He died‘380 b.o. at 
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Ephesus, after visiting various places in 
Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor for tJie public 
performance of his compositions. These 
were celebrated among the ancients for 
originality of expression and rich variety of 
melody. We ha\m only some eomsiderable 
fragments of a lyric ])oem entitled The 
Banquet, in AApich the burlesque subject 
affords a comic contrast to the dignified 
Doric rhythm. 

Pliineus, (1) Son of Btllus, and brother of 
Cepheus. He contested against Perseus 
the possession of Andromeda {q-v.), who 
had previously been his betrothed. He was 
turned into stone by Perseus by means of 
the head of Medusa. 

(2) Son of Agenor, I'eigning at Salmy- 
dessus in Thrace; he possessed the gift of 
prophecy. He put away his first Avife Cleo- 
patra, daughter of Boreas and Orithyia, 
Avho had borne him two sons, and married 
Idtea, daxighter of Dardanus. She induced 
him by slanders to destroy the sight of tlie 
sons whom he had by his first wife. For 
this Zeus punished him, giving him the 
choice of death or blindness. He chose 
never more to see the sun, VAdiereat 
HeliQs, enraged by the slight, sent the 
Harpies, who stole or defiled his food, so 
that he suffered perpetual hunger. From 
this plague he was not delivered till the 
landing of the Argonauts, AA’’hen Gahiis and 
Zetes, the brothers of his first wife, drove 
off the Harpies from him for ever. Li 
gratitude, Phineus, by virtue of his prophetic 
poAvers, instructed the Argonauts as to the 
rest of their route. His brothers-in-law 
sent the wicked step-motlier back to her 
home, freed their sister and her sons from 
the dungeon in which they were pining, 
and set the sons, who recovered their sight, 
on their father’s throne. 

Plileggthoii. See Pyriphlegethon. 

Phl^gon. A Greek Aviutor, of Tralkis in 
Caria, fi-eedraaii of the emjieror Hadrian. 
He wrote in the first half of the 2nd century 
A.D, a Avork entitled Thaumdsion (“On 
Wonderful Events ”). It is a tasteless 
composition, but instructive as to the supjer- 
stitions of antiquity. Also a dry catalogue 
of persons who attained a great age (De 
Mmrobus). Of his great clironological 
wprlr, a catalogue of victors at the Olympian 
games in 229 Olympiads (b.o. 776 to a.d. 
137) only fragments remain, 

PhlBgra (Phlegrsean fields). The scene of 
the fight., between the gods and , the giants. 
(8ee .Gigantes.) ' 

■ Phlggyas. Sou of Ares and Chryse, father 
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of Ixion anfi CorrSnis ; king of the powerful 
robbor-trlbo PhlegjPB in the neighbourhood 
of the Bceotian Orchomenus. To revenge 
liiri daughter (ser AsCLEPIUs), he set fire to 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and was 
killed with all his people eitherby the arrows 
of the god or by the bolt of Zeus. He had 
also to atone for his sin in the underworld. 

Phobetor. A dream-god, {See Dreams.) 

Pliociis. Son of iEitcns and the Nymph 
Psamathe ; slain by his half-brothers Tela- 
mon and Peleus, who were therefore sent 
into hanishmont by jEacus. 

Pliocflides. A gnomic poet of Miletus, 
born about 540 B.C. He wrote in hexa- 
meters and in elegiac metre. Of his terse 
and pointed maxims, we have a few remain- 
ing. An admonitory poem in 230 hexameters, 
bearing his name, is the work of an Alex- 
andrine Jewish Christian, who took most of 
his material from the Old Testament. 

Phoebe. A special name of Artemis as 
moon-goddess. {See Selene.) 

Phoebus. A special name for Apollo {q.v.). 

Phoenix. Son of Am 3 rntor and Hippo- 
damia. Being banished by his father out 
of envj^, he fled to Peleus, and was en- 
trusted hy him wdth the education of his 
son Achilles {q.v,), whom he accompanied 
to Troy. 

PhShis, A Centaur, inhabiting Mount 
Ph6l5e in Arcadia. When Heracles visited 
him on his expedition against the Eryman- 
thian boar, he opened in his guest^s honour 
a cask of wine belonging to the Centaui's in 
common, presented by Diony-sus. Allured 
by the strong scent of the wine, the Centaurs 
rushed up to the cave armed with trunks 
of trees and masses of rock, and fell upon 
Heracles. He drove them from the cave 
with firebrands, and slew some with his 
poisoned arrows. The rest took to flight 
{see CiirEON), The hospitable Pholus also 
met his death, having let fall on his foot an 
arrow, which he took from the body of one 
of tile fallen, the wound proving rapidly 
fatal. 

Phorbas, Son of Lapithes, honoured as 
a hero by the Rhodians, for having come 
at the bidding of the oracle to free their 
island from a plague of serpente. He was 
placed^ among the stars as the comstei- ' 
lation OjpMFichits (snake-holder). Another ' 
legend made him come from Thessaly to 
Elis, v/liere he assisted king Alectbr against' 
Pelops, and as a reward received in mar- ' 
riage the king’s sister Hjn’miue, the mother ' 
of Augeas and .A.cior '(sei?'' MoUdMDiE). ' 
Being a mighty boxer, he challenged in hib 


pride the gods themselves, but Apollo ovc-r- 
; came and slew him. 

Phorc;y 3 . A Greek sea-god, sou of Pontus 
and Ctaia, brotiier of Nereus and Tliaumus 
and of Euiwbia and Oeio, ly whom ho begat 
the Gr.aim, the Gorgons, and the dragon 
LMon, who guarded tlic apples of I-les- 
perldes. He is also called tiie father of the 
Nymph Tlioosa, mother of the Hesperidcs, 
Sirens, and Scyila. 

Pliorminx. A Greek stringed instrument. 
{See ClTFIARA.) 

Phormis, or Phormus. A Greek poet, 
writer of Dorian comeclju {See Comedy.) 

Phoroneus. Son of Inaclins and the Ocean- 
n 3 >’mph blelia, founder of the state of Argos. 
The origin of all culture, civil order, and 
religious rites in the Peloponnesus was 
ascribed to him. In particular, he was re- 
I puted as the originator of the worship of 
i Hera at Argos, and, like Prometheus else- 
where, as the man who first brought fire 
from heaven dowm to earth. Hence he was- 
regarded as a national hero, and ofiering.?- 
were laid on his tomb. His daughter Niobe 
was said to be the first mortal whom Zeus 
honoured with his love. 

Photius. A Greek scholar of the Byzan- 
tine period, Patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 
857-S67 and 871-886 ; died 891. Beslde.s 
pla 3 dng a prominent part in the ecclesias- 
tical controversies of his time, he w’-as 
conspicuous for his wide reading of ancient 
literature. Apart from theological writing.s, 

■ he left two wmrks which are of great 
i service to the .student of antiquity. The 
I one, the BiblWthPca, is an account of 280 
works, some of which are now lost, some 
only imperfecthr preserved, which he read 
on his embassy to Assyria, -with short 
notices and criticisms of matter and style, 
and in some cases more or less comiilote ab- 
stracts ; the ether a Lexicon or alphabeti- 
cal glossary, of special value in connexion 
with the Greek orators and historians. 

Phratria (lit. brotherhood). Denoted 
among the Greeks the subdivision of a 
phf/la {q.v.) embracing a number of families. 
In Attica the four old Ionic contained 

three q^hratnm in each, twelve in all ; and 
each plivairia comprehended thirt}- families 
.(see OfiNNETiS). When the old phyhe were 
suppressed hy Olisthenes, the qjhratriai 
. remained in existence as religions associa- 
tions :^or the observance of the ancient 
forms of worship, which did not adroit of 
-. being suppressed. Tliej" had, however, no 
political ' ixnportanee, except that the sons 
birth or adoption) of a citizen had to be 
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etirolled in the, register of plirtdores, or 
Hienibers of the phratria of their natural 
or adoptive father. TJiis was done by the 
plimiriarchi (presidents) at the chief festival 
of the phrah'iai^ the Aphturia (ly.'u.). Newly 
married husbands also introduced their 
Vvuves into the phratria. Each phratria 
had a separate place of worship 
With the altars of its deities. Zeus and 
Athene wore eoinmon to all, bnt each 
pJri'atria worshipped other special deities 
of its own. 

Plirisus. Son of Athaina.s and Nephele, 
threatened with death as a sacrifice 
through the malice of his stepmother Ino, 
escaped with his sister Heile on a ram with 
golden fleece, sent him by Zeus, Hermes, or 
Nepliele. Heile was drowned on the way in 
the .sea which bears her name, the Helles- 
pont; but Phrisus arrived safely in Col- 
chis, where he sacrificed the ram to Zeus as 
the “ aider of flight ” {Zeus Phyxws), and 
presented the golden fleece to king Acetes. 
Acetes hung it on an oak in the grove of 
Ai’es, and gave Phrixus his daughter Chal- 
ciope to wife. Phrixus sent his sons 
Cytissorus and Argus home. The former 
saved his grandfather Athamas from being 
sacrificed ; the latter built the sliip Argo, 
which was named after him. (See Athamas 
and Argonauts.) 

Phrynichus. (1) A Greek tragic poet, of 
Athens, an older contemporary of iEschjdus. 
He won his first victory as early as 511 b.c. 
He rendered a great service to the develop- 
ment of the drama by introducing an actor 
distinct fi’oin the leader of the chorus, and so 
laying the foundation for the dialogue. But 
the dialogue was still quite subordinate to 
the lyrics of the chorus. In. this depart- 
ment he won extraordinary celebrity by 
the grace and melody of his verses, which 
{toutimiod to be .sung at Athens long after. 
15cside.s mythical subjects, he dealt with 
events of con temper aiy history, e,g. the con- 
quest of Miletus by the Persians. At the 
representation of that event the audience 
burst into tears, and the poet was fined 
l,f)00 draohmaa for recalling the disasters 
of his countiy, all further performance of 
the piece being prohibited [Herod., vi 21]. ' 
Again, in his Fhmnmce (so named after the; 
chorus of fcjiclonian woraeti) he dealt with' 
tho battle of Salamis, This play, which 
was put on the stage by Thenustocles in 
478, was the model of jEschylus’ Persm. 
Phiynichus, like Jilschylus, is said to have 
died in Sicil}". Wo only possess the- titles, 
of nine of his pla.yB and a few fragments, v 
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(2) A Greek poet of Athens; one of tbe 
less important writers of the Old Attic 
Comedy, and a frequent butt of the otlior 
comic poets. In is.0. 405, however, his Mmes 
took the second prize after Aristopliancs’ 
Frogs. We have only short fragments of 
about ten of his plays. 

(3) A Greek Sophist, who lived in the 
second half of the 3rd oontnry a.d. in 
Bithynia; author of a SclecMon of Attia 
Verbs and Nouns, compiled with great 
strictness in the exclusion of all but the 
best Attic forms. We have also notable 
excerpts from a work of bis in thirty-seven 
books, dedicated to the emperor Coimnodus, 
and entitled the Sophistic Arinoury {Pdra- 
sceue). It was founded on the most compre- 
hensive learning, and designed to supply 
the orator with everything necessary for 
good and pure expression. Tlie arrangement 
is alphabetical, and it includes examples 
from the best authors, the different styles 
being carefully distinguished. 

Phylarchus. (1) A Greek historian, born 
probably at Naucratis in Ep^pt about, 
210 B.C., lived long at Sicyon, afterwards in 
Athens ; author of a groat historical work 
in 28 books, dealing with the fifty years from 
tho invasion of the Peloponne.sns by Pyrrhus 
to the death of Cleomenes, king of Sparta 
(272-221). His enthusiastic admiration of 
that monarch appears to be the cause of 
the severe judgment passed on Phylarchus 
by P6lybiu.s [ii 56], who represents the pre- 
judiced Achfean view. His style was lively 
and attractive, bnt unduly sensational. His 
work was much used by Trogus Pompeius 
and by Plutarch [in his lives of ClSdmenes 
and Aratus], Only a few fragments remain. 

(2) The Athenian term for (a) the presi- 
dent of a jAif/le (g'.'u.) ; {b) one of the ten 
subordinate officers commanding the citizen 
cavalry. (See Hippeis.) 

Phyle. The Greek term for a division of 
a nation, connected together by (supposed) 
descent from a common ancestor of the 
stock. Thus the population of Attica, even 
before Solon, was divided into four phyla>, 
tracing their oi'igin from four legendary 
sons of Ion, and called GSlSowtes, Hopletes. 
MgiebrEs, and Argddes. Probably the 
division was local, the names I'ef erring to 
the peculiarity or main occupation of the 
members of each division; for Hopletes 
appears to mean warriors, jFgicores, goat- 
herds, and. Argades, agriculturalists. The 
meaning, of Geleontes (or Tcleontes), how- 
ever, is quite uncertain, Eaci^57?pfe was 
presided over ,by a phgldbdsUeus (king of 
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the phylc) raid divided into three pla'atriai 
Cbrotherhoods, see Phe atria), each plirabna 
"being subdivided into thirty families. Each 
family contained about thirty households, 
and was named after a supposed common 
progenitor, in whose honour the households 
celebrated a ooinmon cult. Similarly the 
phratvi(p. and plnjloe were united by the 
worship of special protecting deities. These 
old Ionic phijLai wore suppressed by Olis- 
thenes, who divided the people into ten 
entij-ely different named after ancient 

heroes {Mrechfhets, JEgeis, FandldmSj 
Leontis, AcdmanUs, QSnets, Oecrdpis, 
Hippotiionits, Aiantts, AntidcMs). They 
were subdivided into fifty naitcrdrice and 
one hundred demi (q:.u.). 

In 307 B.C., in honour of Demetrius Pblior- 
cetes and his father Antigonus, the phyhe 
were increased by two, called Demctrids and 
Antigdnis, which names were afterwards 
changed, in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphns 
of Egypt and Attiilus I of Pergamon, into 
Ptolenuiis and AttdUs. In later times, 
another, Adridnis, was added in honour of 
the emperor Hadzdau. Besides priests for 
the cult of their eponymous hero, the phylm 
had presidents, called phylarcM, and trea- 
surers [tdmice). The assemblies were alwaj^s 
held in Athens, and were concerned, not only 
with the special affairs of t]xQphylc, but also 
with State business, especially the notifi- 
cation of the persons liable to State burdens 
{See Leitoucoia.) The ten phylw of 
Oiisthenes served also as a foundation for the 
organization of the army. The forces were 
raised -when required from the muster-roll 
of the phylcB, £ind divided accordingly into 
ten battalions, which were themselves also 
called. phyJce. 

The Doz’ian stock was generally divided 
into three pliylcs: IlyWiHs, Dyniwits, and 
Pamyliyll, purporting to be named after 
Hyllus, son of Heruclas, and Dyman and 
Pamphylus, sons of king /Egimius. When 
families not of Dorian origin formed part 
of the forces of the State, they constituted 
an additional phyle. In the pui'oly Dorian 
state of Sparta the tln-ee phylic were divided 
into thirty oboe, answering to the families 
at Athens. 

Phyllis. Daughter of the Thracian king 
Siblibn, Prom despair at the delay of' her 
betrothed DemophBon 2) in coming to' 
•wed hex*, .she put an .end' to her life, and, 
\ras changed into an almond ■ tree. [Ovid, 
Ileroides, 2.] 

Physicians. The Greeks fraced;. tjic 
origin of the healing art to a, deified son of 


the healing god Apollo and a pu]u] of the 
sage centaur Chiron ; viz. Aadepins, whose 
sobs Podalirius and Machabn, in Homerlo 
poetry, act before Troy botl- as warj-inj-rf 
and as sui'geons. Tiia roinples of xVsclepius, 
distinguished for their bealrliy situation on 
headlands and lofty hills, ii.i the midst of 
groves and near jziediciiiol springs, wm-o 
much res( 2 rtod to as sdnCitOna, especially 
those at Epidauros, Cnidus, and Idus, and 
were for centurie.s the chief sea.ts of the 
gradual development of leecheral't, Tlie 
pi*iosts, who stylerl thej'aselve.s Asdi!p%((d(v, 
i,e. descendants of Asclepius, made use of 
memoranda on tdie treatment of patient.s, 
contained partly in the votive tablets which 
these hung up in the texix]jle, and partly In 
the temple clmonicles. Thus in course of 
time they collected a varied stock of experi- 
mental maxims, which were handed down 
from father to son. Some of the Asclopiadte 
practised their art singly, as travelling 
physicians, but were bound by oath to teach 
it to Asclepiadse alone. At the same time 
there ‘were not wanting physicians v,diO, 
standing outside of that close corpoi-ation, 
practised medicine independently as a 
means of living ; but they were les.s highly 
regarded than the Asclepiadm, axid never 
achieved a higher standing till the healing 
art had hurst its narrow limits and had 
expanded into a free science. This was 
hrouglit about mainly by the influence of 
philosophy, wdiich, heginning with Pytha- 
goras, himself a proficient in the art, and 
continuing chiefly under Empedbcles and 
Democritus, drew medicine ■within the 
ra-nge of her i-esearches. Into litei*at«i’a 
the healing art was introduced hy Hippo- 
crates, an Asciepiad of Cos, born .aliout 
400 B.o., who combined the hereditary 
wisdom of his race "with the spirit of 
speculative philosopdiy. 

Besides physician.s who were paid for 
their trouble by their respective }»atients, we 
find as vtarly as the 6th rentnry, at Arlions 
chiefly, but in other places too, public pliy- 
sicians appointed ami remunerated hi*' tlie 
State. Some went to their pat-ients* houses, 
others had rooms where they wore con.su.h:ocl 
by their patients. They often kept assistants, 
both free and slaves ; and they mn nufactured 
their own medicines. Tho stylo uf living 
adopted by many physicians j>o Ints to I'espoc t- 
able incomes : Dembeedes, a public physician 
at Athens in the fit-h century, had a salary 
of .XfX) minae (about £333). At AlosEinciria. 
.thanks to the munificence of tlio Ptolemies, 
m^icine made considorabie pi-ogross, chiefly 
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t] u'OTigii Be AS isTRATUs and ITERoPnrLUR, tlie 
two laoii who know most about human 
anatomy. A pupil of the latter, PhilTnus 
or Uos (almut 250), in opposition to the Dog- 
'hiut/'c school set up by the sons of Hip- 
pocrates and dominated by philosophic 
theories, ioundod an Empirical school, 
winch relied solely on tradition and on 
iud ivi dn al experience. 

^ In 219 B.O., when a member of that school, 
the Peloponnesian Archagatiius, set up a 
.surgery in a booth {taberna) assigned him 
by the Seirate, and was admitted to the 
citizenship, the Greek art of healing gained 
a footing among the Roaians. Yet the 
physician practising for pay did not enjoy 
the same consideration as in Greece ; Roman 
citizens fought shy of a profession wliich, 
I’espectable as it might be, was left almost 
entirely in the hands of foreigners, freed- 
men, and slaves. Romans of rank usually 
kept a freedman or slave as family doctor, 
l^ertiis (or servus) mecUcus. A consider- 
able part was played at Rome by Cicero’s 
friend AsolepIades of Prusa, whose system, 
mainly directed to practical skill, received 
its theoretic justification from the school of 
MSthodici founded by TiikAilsoN of LaSdicea 
(about 68 B.G.). When Caesar had granted 
the citizenship to foreign physicians as well 
as teachers, not only did the former flock in 
large numbers to Rome from Gi’eece, Egypt, 
and the East, but many natives adopted the 
medical profession, as Oelsus in the reign 
of Tiberius, whose treatise, De MMiclna, 
must be regarded as the chief contribution 
made to the science by the Romans. To 
the physicians at Rome, of whose receipts 
a notion may be formed from the statement 
that a certain Stertinius had an income of 
£6,000 from his town practice, Augustus 
granted immunity from all public duties, 
a privilege afterwards extended to the 
provinces. | 

As soon as the Empire was fully estab- 
lished, physicians with a flxed salary began ■ 
to be appointed at the court, in. the army, 
for the gladiators, and in the service of 
various communities. Antoninus Pius, in , 
the 2nd oentuiy A.D., arranged, for the 
]n‘ovinco of Asia in the first instance, that i 
physifijaus should be appointed by the town ■ 
authorities, five in small towns, seven in , 
those of moflerate size, and ten in capitals ; I 
they were to be remunerated by the town,. ■ 
exempt from all burdens, and free to carry - 1 
on a private practice besides. There was 
no real supervision of physicians on the 
part of the State, and the various schools j 


and nationalities were at perfect liberty to 
practise. 

Under the Empire tlie art bogau to divide 
into separate branches, and in large towns, 
especially Rome, the seveiul specialties had 
their representatives. Thus, in addition to 
doctors for internal cures, the medici pro- 
per, there were surgeons {rJilrurgi or vul- 
■nSrarn\ oculists, dentists, aurists; phy- 
sicians male or female, .for diseases of 
women ; also for ruptures, fistula, etc, ; 
further mtrbliptce, probably at first more 
assistants who rubbed in the embrocations, 
etc., afterwards a species of doctors. The 
physicians at Rome, as in Greece, supplied 
their own medicines, and turned them to 
profit by crying up the dearest drugs, of 
which they kept the secret, as the best. 
The medicines were provided with a label 
setting forth the name of the remedy and 
that of its inventor, the complaints it was 
good for and directions for use. We got a 
fair notion of these labels from the dies 
used by Roman oculists to mark the names 
of their eye-salve on the boxes in which 
they were sold ; a good many of these have 
been preserved. [C. 1. Gx’otefend, Die 
Stampe der r'dm. Augendr:d’-e ; there are 
several in the British Museum, together 
with two very small inscribed vases such 
as were used to contain the eye-salves. J The 
chief authority for the mdterta medica of 
those times is the work of DIoscObIdes of 
the 1st century a.d. About the same time 
the school of Mctliodid^ whose principal 
representative was SOeands (about 110), 
was confronted by a New Dogmatic school, 
otherwise called the Pneumatic school, 
founded by the Gilician ATHETCiEUS. To 
the Eclectic school, founded towards the end 
of the 1st century by AgathInus of Sparta, 
belongs more especially the Cappadocian 
writer AiiEMUJft. The most renowned of 
the later physicians is Galen {Gdtenos) 
in. the 2nd century, who in his numerous 
writings embraced the whole range of the 
medical knowledge of antiquity. Medicine 
made no further progress in ancient times. 
Of the encyclopedic work.s of Oeeidasius 
and AiCTlus (at the end of the 4th century 
and beginning of the 6th), the value lies in 
their extracts from older writings. Among 
the’ Romans SoBiBONius Largus (in the 
middle of the 1st century) and Serenur 
SammOnIcus (at the beginning of the 3ru) 
wrote on Remedies, the latter in voiro. 

; We have, lastly, to mention OiELiUS Agre- 
- LilNGS, the translator of works by Soranus 
(in the 6th century), and YegiSttus, the 
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author of a detailed hook on veterinary 
science (in the 4tb. century). 

Fhytaliis. A. liero of Eleusis; Le received 
from 'Demciter tho iig tree, as a reward for 
hos])itable entertain }ne.nt [Pausanias, i 37, 

§ 2]. His descendants, the PhytdUdcc^ by 
ariciout custom, performed the purification 
for blood-shedding in Attica, according to 
the legend, because they bad absolved 
Theseus under similar circumstances [Plu- 
tarch, Thes. 12, 22]. {See Theseus.) 

PiCTimnus. An. old Italian god of agri- 
culture, credited with, the invention of the 
use of manure. He was said to be the hus- 
band of Pomona. His brother Fllumnus 
was honoured by bakers as the inventor of 
the pestle {pXlum) for crashing corn ; and 
the two together were protecting deities to 
women in child-bed and. to new-born infants. 
Hence, in the counti-y, festal couches were 
set for them in tiie atrium when children 
were safely brought to birth. According 
to another ancient view, there were three 
divinities protecting mother and child, who 
revented the mischievous intrusion of 
ilvanus into the house. These powers 
(representing the triumph of civilization 
over the wild forest life) were impersonated 
by three men, who went round the house in 
the night, and knocked on the threshold of 
the front and back doors, first with a hatchet 
and then with a pestle, and lastly swept 
them with a broom. 

The names of these deities were Interci- 
ddna^ god of the hewing of timbers, Pilum- 
71US, of the crushing of corn into meal by the 
pestle, and of the sweeping together 

of grain [Varro, quoted by Augustiiie, Be 
Qivitate Defj vi 9]. Picumnus, as appears 
in the name, is identical with Picus (q.v.). 

Pious. An Italian god of agriculture, and 
especially of manure, hence called son of 
Storefitus (“ the danger,” /.<?. Saturn). He 
also appears as a forest-god with prophetic 
powers, and as father of Faunas [Vergil, 
yE’n. vii 48]. In Latin legend he plays a 
prominent part as a warlike hero, the eailiest 
king of Latium, of great wealth, who wms 
finally changed into a woodpecker, picus 
(ib, l'87-190). [According to Ovid, Jici. xiv 
320-B9Gj this was because he spurned the 
love of Circe and was faithful to the beau- 
tiful Nymph Citnens. Probably Picus was 
originally tlie woodpecker, the symbol of 
Mars as giver of fertility and warlike- 
rowess, and from this symbol there was 
eveioped a separate deity, 

PiStas. The Homan goddess of domestic-, 
affection. In Puome she had a special temple, 


vowmd at the battle of Thennopylm in 191 
B.O. by Acillus Glabrio, and eonsecrafcxl by 
his son in 181. The popular legend 'was, 
that it was erected as a monioidal to a 
daughter, who had supported with Ihc 
milk from her breast the life of her motlier 
(or father) when condemned to death b}' 
starvation [Valerius Max., v 4 § 7]. On 
coins the goddess appears as a matron 
strewing inceiise on an altar ; her symbol 
is the stork. 

Pigments, See Painting- (p. 447). y 

Pigres. A Greek poet, author o£ the 
BatracMinyomaclna. (See Homer, ad. jin.) 

Pilentum (Latin). A sort of spring-cart, 
used chiefly by women. (See Chariots.) 

Pilleiis (Gr. pllos ) ; [less con-ectly spelt 
plleus.] A round felt cap with little or 
no brim, lying close to the temples. It was- 
the mark of fishermen, sailors, and artisans; 
hence Castor and Polln.x, Odysseus, Charon, 
Heph^stus, and D^dalus are re})resented 
with it. The upper classes wore it only 


in the country or when travelling: but it 
was worn in Home by the whole people at 
the Saturnalia^ and by freedmen as a sign 
of their new position. It wns placed on 
the head of slaves when sold, as a sign that 
the vender undertook no responsibility. 
(See cuts, and cp. Odysseus, fig. 1, and coin 
under BRums.) 

Pilum, The javelin of the Pi.oniaa 
legionaries (about .six feet long), which wuis 
hui’led at the enemy’s ranks at the begin- 
ning of the engagement, before proceeding 
to the use of the s^word. It consisted of a 
wooden shaft three feet long, easily grasped 
in the hand, and an iron head of the same 
length, culmraating in a barbed point, and 
provided with a socket to -which tho shaft 
w^ attached by h'on rivets. Mar'i'ns had 
the heads constructed of soft weak iroji, 

' the point only being steeled. In ihis way, 
if the point stuck in the shield of an 
enemy, > the iron was bent by the -weight of 
the shaft, f endeidng the -Nveapon useless and 
to draw out, vrhile it made the- 
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(1) ranofka, Bil/iar nntiken Lehens, viii 6, 

(2) Do., xiv 3. 

(3) Muller’s JDcnlmciUr, I xlvii 2150. 
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siiield p.rsmanfigeable so long as it remained 
in it [Plutarch, Marius^ 25]. When well 
tln’own, the pilnni would 
XJeuetrate both shield, and 
armour. {See cut.) 

PIIii.nin-as. One of the 
three deities conceiTed by 
the Italian tribes to protect 
women in childbed, and 
their offspring, from the 
mischiof of the forest god 
Silvan us. (See PicuMXUs.) 

Pindar (Cfr. Pinddros). 

The greatest of the Grroek 
lyric poets, born about 522 
B.o, at OynoscephaiEe, near 
Thebes; son of the flute- 
player Daiphantus, of the 
ancient and noble family of 
the iEgidae. His instruc- 
tion in music, begun by his 
father, was continued by the 
musician and dithyrambio 
poet Lasus of Hermione and 
the two Bceotian poetesses 
Myrtis and Curinna. He 
subsequently enjoyed the 
instructions of the eminent 
musicians Agathocles and 
ApollSdorus at Athens. He 
lived chiefly at Thebes, but 
was renowned and honoured 
far and wide, among free 
communities as well as by 
tyrants and monarchs, not pilum. 
only for his skill in his art, (j-„ Museum at 
but also for his profound Mamss, restored.) 
piety. As a special favourite 
of Apollo, he was given a seat in the temple 
at Delphi, and was regularly invited to the 
divine banqtiet called the Thcoxenia. When 
he was condemned to a fine by his fellow 
citizens for glorifying the hostile city of 
Athens, the Athenians recouped him and 
accorded him the honour of prdxSnta, 
and afterwards erected a bronze statue in 
his hojiour, He was on the most intimate 
terms with Aniyntas of Macedon, the 
Alcuadfe in Thessaly and Arcesrlaus of 
Gyrene, b\it more especially with Therdn of 
Agrigentum and with Hioron of Syracuse, 
at whoso court he lived 476-472. He 
died a peaceful death 422, aged eighty, in 
the tlieatre at Argos, It is well known .that, 
in the destruction of Thebes, Alexander the 
Great spared Pindar’s house and descen- 
dants alone [Dion Chrysostom, Or. ii, p. 25 
M : cp, Milton’s third English sonnet]. 

'As a poet, Pindar was remarkably proli;fio.’ 






His works, divided by the Alexnailrlan 
scholars into seventeen books, iucliidod 
hf/nins, po'ans, dltltyrainhs. pra.sudta, -par- 
thenia^ encOmday scoltn, threni, and ejuniida 
[c/j. Horace, Odes iv 2]. Of most of his poetry 
we have only fragments, but the four- books 
of epinlclCi are nearly complete. These 
were songs celobrating the victors in the 
great national games, and sung by a chorus, 
sometimes at the scene of the victory, some- 
times at the feast on the victor’s return home. 
They contain fourteen Ohnnpian, twelve 
Pythian, eleven Nemean, and eight Isthmism 
odes. Pindar’s poetiy is characterized by 
magn.ifi.cence and sublimity of thought, 
expression, and metrical form. It is per- 
meated by deep and warm religious senti- 
ments I'esting on the popular creed, still 
unimpugned by sophistic teaching, and only 
ennobled by the impress of the poet’s per- 
sonality. He does not celebrate the victors 
by particular description ; he takes his 
main ideas from the circumstances of the 
victor’s home oi‘ personal position, or from 
the nature of the conte.st, and works them 
into a plot always artistic, though often ob- 
scured by the interlacing of the strands of 
thought and by the myths whicli are inter- 
woven in appropriate detail. Harmony in 
thought, expression, and metre make the 
shortest and longest of his poems equally 
complete in themselves as works of art. 
Pindar’s poetic language is the Ionic 
Homeric dialect, intermingled with jEolic 
and especially with Doric forms. 

By some mistake his name (Pmddrus 
ThShanus) became attached to an abstract 
of Homer’s Iliad written in Latin hexa- 
meters for the use of schools in the 3st 
century A.D., and much used in the Middle 
Ages. 

Pirseiens. A Greek painter, probably of 
the time after Alexander the Great. He 
was the chief representative of what is- 
called rkdpdgrdpMa (“ painting of potty 
subjects, such as still-life”). Pie painted 
gcn7’e pictures in the Dutch style (barbers’ 
and cobblers’ shops), and subjects in still-life, 
of small size, but of proportionately care- 
ful execution. [Propertius, iii 9, 12 : Piret- 
GUS parva vindteaf, arte locum. In Pliny, 
N. II. XXXV 112, the manuscript reading is 
rhppdrdgrdphds (“ rag and tatter painter ”), 
defended in Brunn’s XilnstlergescMchte, 
ii 260, against Welcker’s usually accepted 
emendation' rhopogrdpMs, “ toy-paipter,’’ 
“painter of small and trivial subjects,” 
from.} rliOpSs, “petty wares,” “odds and 
ends.”. The word rhopogreiphia is actu- 
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ally found in Cicero, Ad Attic, um xv l6Z>, j himself to poetical stiidies, and liiraBolf com- 
and its opposite, in Vitim- | posing pootiy, he .soon took np pkiiosopliy. 
vins, vii 4 ^ 4.] * j In this .subject he is said to have vecoived 

Piscina ^fish-pond). A pool or basin of i the iusti-uctious of Crat5'ius, a follower of 
water in Eoman bath-rooms. (aS'cc Baths.) I Heraclitus. At the age of twenty he on terod 
Pistor. The Eoman baker. (iS'ce B akers the circle of Socrates’ disciples, and soon 
AMD Bakin(3.) took a prominent position among them. In 

PithcBgia. The first day of the festival 399, after Socrates’ death (at w'iiich he was 
of the dnifiesterfa. (6’ee Dionysia.) prevented by illne.ss from being piresent), 

Pitlios (Gm-dt). A Gveek wine-jar of he wont to Megitra, to his old fellow disciple 
earthenware, Avith a -wide mouth and a Enclidcs, and thonce is said to have travelled 
close-fitting lid. {tice Vessels.) to Gyrene and Egypt. He certainly spent 

Pittiieus. King of Treezen, father of some time in 3Iagna Grmcia with the 
iEthra, the mother of Theseus (g.n.). Pythagoreans, Archytas of Tarentum and 

Pitjfocamptes {Greek, “pine-bonder”), a Timseus of Locri, and thonce visited Syra- 
name applied to the robber Sinis {q.v.). cuse on the invitation of the eider Dionv- 
Planlpes. See Mime. sius. His strong iridepoudeiice, however, 

Plato (Gr. PldtOu), ■who shares with and his intimate friendship with Dionysius’ 
Aristotle the first place among the philo- brother-in-law, the noble Dion, soon drew 
sopheivs of antiquity, was born at Athens upon him the mistrust of the tj-rant. The 
428 B.G. (according to the story, on the 21st story relates that he was sold as a slave 
of May, the birthday of Apollo). His father, into iEgIna b}’’ order of Dionysius, and 
Ai’iston, traced his descent from king Codrus; I'ansomed by a friend. Returning to Athens 
his mother, PSrictione, belonged to the same about 388, he established in a garden near 
family as Solon. Originally called after the Academy (a gymnasium so named after 
his grandfather Aristocles, he afterwards the hero Academiis), in the north-west part 

of the city, a philosophical school, over 

^^■'■'^ which he presided for forty yeans. Here 

lived unmarried, taking no part in the 
/ \ affairs of State, but devotiaig his energies 

f f/u;^ \ exclusively to the pursuit of knowledge, 

/ ’( \ interrupted oiity by two journeys to Sicily. 

I I these lie undertook in 3G7, on 

\ \ // / acces.sion of the younger Dionysius, in 

\ \4''- il j order, in conjunction with Diou, to win the 

\ / young ruler to the cause of })hilo,sophy and 

y induce him to convert the tyranny into a 

constitutionally oi’ganized mouai*chy. This 
* aoo„™ i.,,Aro, completely (ailed; aud tlie oi.ly 

(Geitt, Tfiris.) result was the bannshinent of Dion. His 

second journey wms in 302. His object was 
obtained the name of Plato (said to have been to reconcile Dionysius with Dion, but iu this 
given by Socrates) either from the breadth he was equally unsuccessful: iu fact, his own 
of his shouldens or from the ample flow of life w' as in danger, and ho w'us only s.avc;d 
his speech. His youth Jadls in the time by the intercession of Archy las of Tarentum. 
of the Peiopoimcsiaii V'ar, when Athens, | However, the accounts of these last two 
though already entering on the decline of : journeys are little to be depended upon, 
its political greatness, -vvas still distinguished i Besides the narrower circle of hi.s imme- 
by the greatest activity in all intellectual i diate pmpils — among whom, the most; ceh'- 
paths. Ho had an education befitting his j brated are Aristotle, Sponsipipns, his sister’s 
rank and incliKliiig, according; to Athenian j son, and Xenocrutes, — the Academy was also 
custom, both gymnastic and musical cul- ; frequented liy a large number of educatml 
tnre ; b'ut from thejirst he consistently held' men, and oven women. It is said that 
aloof from jnibiic life, in spite of the name- ■ ' Plat>o’s advice in political matters was asked, 
rous advantages which his birth and, con-' j-not only by statesmen at home, but even 
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iiis old Afi’e Lis activity was nnwoaried ; and 
iie Vv'as carried off by ail easy death (it is 
sajd, while actually engaged in composition), 
Ml the eighty-Lrst year of his life (348)! 
iie, was buried in iho neighbourhood of the 
Academy, v/berc his tomb still existed in 
the 2nd century a.d. His plot of land re- 
nuuned ncarJy a, thousand years in the 
possession of the Pleitonic school. 

As works of Plato, thirty-six writings in 
tifiy-six books (the thirteen letters being 
reckoned as one), have been banded down 
to us. These tvero divided by Tlirasyllns, 
a breo-Pytliagorean of the time of TibirTus, 
into nine tetralogies, as follows : (1) Eutiif/- 
pln-o, Ajjology of Socrafeft, Onto' Phndo, 
(2) Crdtf,m, Thfkctrhcs, i:i62)hist(~s, Poll- 
ticus. (3) PannciiulPs, PJnlobus, Syni- 
posmm^ Phcexh'us. (4) AlcibuXdes I and 
II, IlijjparrJms, AnUrastce. (5) Thedyos, 
Charmides, Ldehes, Lysis. (6) Eutlifj- 
di-mtis, lA'otcl yards, Goryids, Mend. (7) 
Jlippids I and II, Ion, Menexenus. (8) 
Cliio'pliv, Eepifblic (ten books), Tlma'us, 
Crttlas. (0) i/inos, Laws (twelve books), 
E^anomis, Letters. Besides these, eight 
other writings bear his namo ; but these 
•were marked as spurious even in ancient 
times. Of the genuine writings of Plato 
none have been lost, owing to the fact that 
the study of them was kept up without a 
break through all tlie intervening centuries ; 
but a number of tlie above-mentioned are 
of more or less doubtful authenticity, though 
there is not in all cases sufficient evidence 
to prove their spuriousness. .Besides the 
Letters and the Epinomis (an appendix to 
the Laics composed by Plato’s pupil, Phi- 
lippas of Opus), the writings of the fourth 
totralog}' as well as the Theayes, the Minos, 
and the ClitopJm, are reckoned as undoubt- 
edly spurious. Of questionable genuineness 
also is a series of ojtigrains wdiich has been 
hand(3d down under iHato’s name. 

Many attempts have been made to arrange 
the Platonic writings in the order of time, 
but unanimity on the subject has never been 
attained. .An old, though disputed, tradi- 
tion reckons the Phrudrus as the first, while 
the Lan-s, which is said to have been pub- 
lished by the aforesaid Philippus after the 
author’s death, are generally acknowledged 
TO be tiie last ; the Republic also belongs, 
at any rate, to the later writings. 

The writings of Plato are among the 
greatest prodiictions, not only of Greek 
litcsrature, but oi‘ the literature of the world. 
They are equally admirable in matter and 
in form, combining, as they do, fulness and : 
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depth of thought witli the highest 'mastoiy 
of style, while at the ssuno time tlsoy ar(! 
penetrated by the nobleac spirit. Tito lorm 
is tlirongliou't that of dialngue aud in the 
dialogues Pinto Jiinisclf never ap])ears as a, 
speaker, but ho makes his masvoi’, Somures, 
the interpreter of Jus views. Tbc dramatic 
setting and execution, the delineation of the 
characters, the language, lan-fectly adjusted 
to the personality of the s[)eu,liors and to the 
circumstances supposed, — now faitlifuliy 
roproducing the simple manner of expression 
nsuai in conversation, now givitig clear 
expression to the thought widi rdl the 
incision of dialectics, now rising to ]}ootic 
elevation, — all sliow the most, consummate 
art and make it doubtful, wdiotlior in Plato 
we should rather admire the artist and the 
poet, or the philosopher. On his teaching 
and his school, see PinLOSOPHV. 

Plaustriun. A wagon. {See Gi-iAru(,>TS.) 

Plautus {Titus Ahwclus), The greatest 
of the Homan comic po.els, born 254 u.c. at 
Sarsjua in Umbria, of humble extraction. 
Having earned some money by iiudiug em- 
ployment at Home among workmen engaged 
by persons wdio gave theatrical repi’eseuta- 
tious, he set up a business outside the city; 
but in this undertaking bo lost his pi’operty. 
Heturniiig to Home, he fell into such poverty 
that he ivas obliged to take .service with a 
miller, and earn wages by turning a hand-- 
mill. It was here that he began to write - 
comedies in vei'se, and in later times three 
pieces were still known, which he was said 
to have composed while thus employed. He 
continued actively writing to an extreme 
old age, and died in 184 e.c. 

His productivity must have been alto- 
gether extraordinarjq even if a considerable 
portion of the 130 pieces which wore known 
by the ancients under his name, wore not 
really his work ; for not only were the pieces 
of a certain Plantius reckoned as his, on ac- 
count of the similarity of namo, but numerous 
comedies by forgotten poets, who worked 
in his style, were generally ascribed to him 
as the most popular of poets. Not only was 
he a favourite with the public and long 
remained so (even in Oicoro’s time pieces by 
him were put upon the stage), but he also 
early attracted the interest of scholars, to 
whom he offered a rich matorial for study 
in the departments of philology, criticism, 
and the history of literature. Special and 
peculiar attention was paid to him by 
VaiTOpwho compo.sed several works about 
him and established the claims of 21 come- 
dies as undisputedly genuine. Of these. 
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YarroBian plays” we still possess 20 more 
or loss completOj aud of the last, the Vldu- 
lu.rm^ eoBsidorablo fragments. These extant 
piay .3 (^iu addition to which there are a 
niimbor of fragments of lost plajas), are the 
oldest com]jletc moiiumonts of Roman lite- 
ratnre. Tjiey have not come down to ns 
quite in their original form, but bear mani- 
fold traces of having undergone revision 
on the occasion of representations after the 
poet’s death, especially in the latter half 
of tire 2ud centui'y b.o. This is particularly 
the case with the prologues, which are pre- 
fixed to most of the pieces. 

The plays have been handed down in 
the following order : AmphUruo, Aszndria 
(comedy of asses), xivMlavia (comedy of a 
pot), Captlvi (the prisoners), QurcMio, 
Cdsma, Cistclluria (comedy of a chest), 
EpiMcus^ Bacchtdes, Mostelldria (comedy 
of ghosts), Menmclvmi^ Miles gldriOsus (the 
braggart), MercCitor (trader), Pscudolus, Pop- 
mdus{the Carthaginian), Persrt(the Persian), 
Riidens (the cable), Sticlms^ Trinummus (the 
three coins), TrAciilentiis (the grumbler), 
Viduldria (Comedy of a trunk). The titles 
refer sometimes to characters, sometimes to 
the action of the piece. If several of them are 
comparatively weak in plot and character- 
drawing, .still not a few belong to the first 
rank. Such are the Azdularia, Menceehmi 
(the former the model of Moliere’s Avare, 
the latter of Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
M'rors), Captivi, Bacchides, Mosteliaria, 
Miles gloriosus, Pseudolus, Riidens, and 
Trinummus. The Amphitruo is remark- 
able a.s an instance of comic treatment of 
a mythical subject. The Miles is one of 
the oldest pieces ; the Stichus was brought 
out in 200, the Pseudolus in 192, the Tn- 
numnms about 190; the Truculeuius also 
dates from the extreme old age of the poet. 
Though Plautus followed Greek models, 
such as Philemon, lOiphiliis, and M&iander, 
ho did not simply translate his originals, 
but worked them up with gi'cat freedom 
and nationalised them by additions of his 
own. He is a snaster in the xise of lan- 
guage, metro, and material, and possesses 
an inexhaustible and pungent, if often 
coarse, wit. That he understood how to 
handle serious and moral subjects is proved 
by the CajMvi and Trimimmus. He must 
be reckoned among the greatest geniuses 
of his nation. — The name of the Aulularia 
of Plautus was once erroneously given., to 
a play with the alternative title of ' the 
QuSrohis, a wretched production of - the;,. 
4th century A.D, , 


Plebiscitum. The E.oman name for a 
decree of the cdiftUia. trllnda. For -iaore 
see CoMiTiA (3). 

Plebs. A part of the population of Roirm, 
which derived its origin maii-jly iVoni rbo 
conquered Latins settled on Roman terri- 
tory by the kings Tullus HostlUus and 
Ancus Martins. At first these ])ossesso'i 
only the passive rights of citizenship, being 
excluded from all its privileges as well as 
from service in war, and forming a com- 
munity sharply separated from the old 
citizens, the patriciams. In particular, they 
did not possess the right of concluding 
valid marriages with pati-icians, although 
they were otherwise equal in matters of 
private law. When, by the constitution of 
Servius Tullius, they wore compelled to 
serve in war and to pay war-taxes, they 
obtained the right of voting with the 
patricians in the comWia centurtata. After 
the establishment of the Republic in 510 
B.C., the plebeians began the struggle with 
the patricians, who were tlien in sole pos- 
session of the secular and priestly offices. 
The aim of the plebeians was to secure 
complete equality of rights, answering to 
their equality of duties. An important 
engine in this struggle was tbs tribunate 
of the people (see Tribuxi Plebir) estab- 
lished iu 491, as well as the comitia tributa. 
(Sec Comitia, 3.) The plebeians had the 
chief weight in thar assembly, and after 
448 it was invested with the right of pass- 
ing decrees binding on the whole people. 
Among their first acquisitions was the 
right of entering into valid marriages with 
the patricians (445 b.o.). One after another, 
the plebeians gained admittance to the mosc 
important offices of State and the priest- 
hoods, down to the year BOD, so that only 
insignificant offices remained reserved for 
the patricians (q.'V,), When the struggle of 
the orders was thus settled, the op])osition 
between patricians and plebeians lost its 
practical importance. The two ordei-s were 
completely blended together, and the place 
of the, aristocracy^ of birth was taken by^ 
the aristocracy of ofiice, the members of 
which were called nnlMes. From tiiis 
time the name phibs pas.sed to the lower 
ranks of the people, as contrasted with this 
“nobility,” 

Plectrum. Bee Lyre. 

Pleiades or PMadSs (Greek). The seven 
■ daughters of Atlas and the Oeeatji-nymph 
; Pleldne,' born on the Arcadian, mountain 
. Gylleng, sisters of the Hyades. The eldest 
and most beautiful, l/uift, became the mother 
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or Hermes by Zens; Electro, and Tdygete, 
of Dardanus apcl Lricedgemon by the same; 
Alcjfme^ of Hj^rieus by PoseidOn ; CSlceno,, 
Cit I^yc^as and Nyctens by the same ; Stero-pB 
or xlsteriipB^ of (Enomiius by Ares; MSrope 
(i.e. the mortal), of Glaucus by Sisyplins. 
Out of grief, either for tho fate'^of Atlas or 
for tlie death of their sisters, they killed 
theinselvos and wore placed among the con- 
stellations. Accoi’ding to another legend, 
they were puysued for five years by the 
Cfiant hunter Orion until Zeus turned 
the distressed Nymphs and their pursuer 
into neighbouring stars. As the constella- 
tion of the seven stars, they made known by 
their rising (in the middle of May) the 
approach of harvest, and by their setting (at 
the end of October) the time for the new 
sowing. Their rising and setting were also 
looked upon as the sign of tho opening and 
closing of the sailing season. One of- the 
seven stars is invisible; this was explained 
to be Merope, who hid herself out of shame 
at her marriage with a mortal. The con- 
stellation of the Pleiades seems also to have 
been compared to a flight of doves (Gr. 
pSleiddSs), • Hence the Pleiades were sup- 
posed to be meant in the story told by 
Homer of the ambrosia brought to Zeus by 
the doves, one of which is always lost at 
the PlanctiT. rocks, but is regularly replaced 
by a new one [Od, xii 62]. Among the 
Homans, the constellation was called Yer- 
gUuv.^ the stars of spring. 

Pleias (“ a group of seven stars ”). The 
name given by the Alexandrine critics to a 
gi'onp of seven tragic poets, who wrote at 
Alexandi’ia under Ptolemy Pliiladelphus in 
the first half of the 3rd century B.C. Their 
names were : Alexander iEtolns, PhtHscus, 
SosYtheus, Homerus, ^Hantldes, Sosiphanes, 
and Lycophron. 

Pleiaoehoe. Literally, ■* an. earthen vessel 
for water ; hence the name ?)Zc’m,oc7w)ce given 
to the last day of the Eleusinian festival, 
when this kind of vessel was used for pour- 
ing out water. (Nee Eleusinia.) 

Hethron. (1) A measirre of length among 
tl’io Greeks = jV of a stadium = TOO Gi'eek 
feet -- little more than 101 English feet, or 
33 yds. 2 ft. (2) A unit of square measure, 
the souai'e of 1^30 Greek feet, or 10,000 
Greek scpinre feet; i.c, an area of the extent 
of 10,2:26*2656 square feet, or about 1136*24 
srpiare yards, i.e. about- two perches less 
than a rood (or quarter of an acre). 

Pliny. (1) The elder, Gains PlTnius 
SScundvs. A Roman representative of en-- 
cyclopsedio learning, born 23 a.d,, at Novum 
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Oomum (Como), in Upper Italy. Although 
throughout his life he was almost unintei*" 
ruptediy occupied in the service of tlio 
State, yet at tho same time he carried on 
tlie most widely extended scientific studies, 

I To these he most laboriously devoted all 
his leisure hours, and thus gained for hii'n- 
self the reputation of tho most learned man 
of his age. Under Claudius lie served o,s 
comm.ander of a troop of cavalry {prcefectus 
dim) in Germany ; under Ve.spasian, with 
whom he was in the liigbesb faAmur, he held 
several times the office of imperial gover- 
nor in the provinces, and superintended the 
imperial finances in Italy. Finally, under 
Ti'tus, he was in command of the fleet 
stationed at Misenum, when in 7U, at the 
celebrated eruption of Vesuvius, his zeal 
for research led him to his death. For a 
detailed account of this event, as well as 
of his literary labours, we have to thajilc 
his nephew, the younger Pliny [iSp. iii 5 ; 
vi 16], Besides writings upon military, 
grammatical, rhetorical, and biographical 
subjects, he composed two greater historical 
works : a history of the Germanic wars in 
twenty books, and a history of his own time 
in thirty-one books. His last work was the 
Natural History {NuttirCilU Hisfdria), in 
thirty-seven books, which has been pre- 
served to us. This was dedicated to Titus, 
and was published in 77 ; but he was inde- 
fatigably engaged in amplifying it up to the 
time of his death. This Eucycloptndia is 
compiled Rom 20,000 notices, which he had 
extracted from about 2,000 writings by 474 
autliors. Book i gives a list of contents 
and the names of the autlior.3 used, ii is 
on astronomy and physics. iii-vi, a 
general sketch of geography and ethno- 
graplry, mainly a list of names, vii-xix, 
natural history proper (vii, anthropology ; 
viii-xi, zoology of land and water animals, 
birds, and insects; xii-xix, botany), xx- 
xxxii, tho pharmacology of the vegetable 
kingdom (xx-xxvii) and of tho animal king- 
dom (xxviii-xxxii). xxxiii-xxxvii, minera- 
logy and the use of minerals in medicine 
and in painting, sculpture, and tho engraving 
of gems, besides valuable notices upon the 
history of art. A kind of comparative 
geography forms the conclusion. 

Considering the extent and varied char- 
acter of the undertaking, the haste with 
which the work' was done, the dofoctivo 
technical knowledge and small critical 
ability of the author, it cannot be surpris- 
ing that it includes a large number of mis- 
takes and misunderstandings, and that its 
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contents aro of very uaeqneil value, details 
tijat nro sirtiugo and vv^ondorfnl, rather than 
really irn|iortant, having often niidnly at- 
tracted the v/ritei-'s attention. Neverthe- 
less, the work is amino of inestimable valxie 
in tiio information it gives its respecting the 
science and art of the ancient world ; and 
it is also a splendid monnment of hninan 
industry. Even the nnevenness of the style 
is esfjlained by the mosaic-like character of 
tho work. At one time it is dry and bald 
in expression ; at another, rhetorically 
coloured and impassioned, especially in the 
carefttlly elaborated introdnotions to the 
several books. On account of its bulk, 
tbe work was in early times epitomized for 
more convenient use. An epitome of the 
geographical part of Pliny’s Encyclopsedia, 
belonging to the time of Hadrian, and en- 
larged by additions from Pomponius Mela, 
and other authors, forms the foundation of 
the ivorks of Sdlinns and BfartJanus C£ij)e]]a. 
Similarly the Mcdictna PHnii is an epitome 
prepared in the 4th century for the use of 
tra Ateliers. 

(2) The younger^ Goius Pltnius Ccecilivs 
Seciindus, nephew and adopted son of the 
elder Pliny, born 62 A.n. at Novum Comum, 
After the early death of his father 
Cteeilius, he was carefully brought tip by 
his mother Plinia, and by his adoptive 
father. He was trained in rhetoric under 
Quintilian, and began his public career as 
an advocate in the nineteenth year of his 
age. After serving in Syria as military 
tribune, he devoted himself under Domitian 
to the service of the State, and became the 
emperor’s qmvstor, and also a tribune of 
the people and ;pru-tov (93), Under Trajan, 
he held the consulship in 100, and about 
112 governed the province of Bithynia as 
imperial legato. He died about 114, very 
widely respected on account of his mild 
and benevolent character, his exemplary 
])rivate life, his ability as an orator, his re- 
finocl taste, and his services to letters. He 
was distinguished by the favour of the em- 
peror, and was in friendly intoreourse with 
the most celebrated men of his time, and 
the reja'csontatives of literature. Among 
his friends appear Quintilian [Ei?. ii 14 § 9], 
Bilius Italicus [iii 7], Martial [iii 21], Sue- 
tonius [iS; iii 8; v 10; ix 34], and' above 
all Tacitus [i 6, 20; iv 13; vi 6, 16, 20..; 
vii 20, 33 ; viii 7 ; ix 10, 14], to whom he ■ 
Was bound by the most genuine mutual 
attraction. 

Of his poems and forensic speeches,, 
which he published himself, nothing has 


been presei-ved, ivith the exception of a. 
panegyric addressed to Trajan,, wliicii In; 
pronounced in the Senate in 100 l.D. in 
order to thank the empcroi* for the consal- 
ship conferred upon him. This he after- 
wards published in a revised form. It is 
composed in an affected and artiiicial style, 
and is full of tiie most exaggerated picee.s 
I of battery addressed to the emperor; it 
; served as a pattern for the .later panegyrists, 
i Besides this, we possess a collection of 
I lettei's in nine books, dating from the years 
I 97-108, edited by himself. To this collec- 
■ tion there is added a tenth book, con- 
' sisting of the official correspondence be- 
tween him and Trajan, belonging chiefly to 
the time of his Bithynian governors, iiip. 
published, ive ma,y ptresume, after his death. 
[The best known lettei'S in this book are 
that on the punishment of the Christians, 
No. 97, and the emperor’s reply. No. 98,] 
His letters, in which he hapipily imitates 
Cicei'o, give a clear picture of his own per- 
sonality, his studies, and his intercourse 
with his friends, as ivell as of the public, 
social, and literary life of his time, and are 
therefore valuable as authoritje.s for the 
history of the same, 

Plosteilum Pffinienm. A threshing- 
machine used by the Homans. {Sk: 
Thkeshing.) 

Plotinus. A Greek philosopher, born 203 
A.D., at LycopolTs in Egypt, In the 2Sth 
year of his life he applied himself to philo- 
sophy, and attended the lectures of the 
most celebrated men of that time in Alex- 
andria. But none of these was able to 
satisfy him, until in Ammonius Saccas, the 
founder of Neo-Platonism, ho discovered the. 
teacher whom he had sought. With him 
he stayed for eleven yea,rs ; then, in 243, he 
joined the expedition of the emperor Gor- 
dian against the Persians, in order to learn 
the Persian philosophy. In this object he 
failed, owing to the unsuccessful issue of 
the undertaking ; he was even obliged to 
flee for his life to Antioch. In 244 he iveut 
to Home, where he worked till 269 with 
great success, and gained the emjieror G al- 
ii enus himself and his wife Salonina as con- 
verts to his teaching, so that ho oven dai’ed 
to conceive the idea of founding an ideal 
city in Campania, with the appi'oval and 
suj)port ,of the emperor: this city was to 
•be .called PlcUGnopolts, and. its inhabitants 
were to live according to the laws of Plato- 
jGraflienus was not disinclined to enter into 
,, the- .plan ; however, it was wrecked by 
' tKe opposition of the imperial counsellors.. 


PLOUGH PLUTAHCH. 

plougli, we Lave, as earlj as Hesiod (Stir 
century B.C.), a notice of tlie artificially 


Plosinns died in 270, on the estate of a 
inoiid in Cainpcmia. With the 50tL year of 
his age ho had begun to reduce his teach- 
ing to a written form; the fifty-four trea- 
tises, which have been preserved to us, were 
published after his death by his pupil and 
biographer Porphyry, who revised their 
style aud^ arranged, them in order; they 
■wore publish.ed in six Enneads (sots of nine 
books). Plotinus was the first to give a 
systematic development to the Heo-Platonic 
doctrine, or, at least, the first to put it 
forth in wi'iting, not indeed wnth the charm 
of the Platonic dialogues, still less with 
their dialectic force, but nevertheless with 
depth of thought and in pithy, though at 
times careless and incorrect, language. It 
is true that there appeEirs even in him a 
mystical tendency, especially in Ms doc- 
trine of the ecstatic elevation of the soul 
to the divine being, to which he himself 
(according to the testimony of Porphyry) 
attained on four occasions ; but he is still 
completely free from the phantastic and 
superstitious character of the later Neo- 
Platonism. 

Plough (Gr. drotron; Lat. cirdtvum). 
This well-known agricultural implement, 
according to the story generally current in 


Greece, wag an invention of Demeter, the 
goddess of agriculture, who taught its use 
to Triptoiemus (</*'«.). Originally it was 
constructed of a strong, hook-.'^haped piece 
of timber, whereof the longer end (Gr. 
hiMoboFua ^ Lat, buris) served at once as 
plough-tail and pole, while the other acted 
as sharebeam (Gr. elpnd; Lat. dentals). 
This "was fitted in front with the share (Gr. 
liyms ; Lat. r.rmier% and behind with the 
upright piough-tail (Gr. cchctlc; L^it.sUvd), 
At the end of the pole was affixed the 
yoke, in which the oxen or mules by. 
which it was to be drawn were harnessed' 
(see cuts). Besides the natural hook-shaped , 
D. c. A. 


constructed instrument, in which the main 
parts, the pole, the shave-beam, and the 
plough-stock (gyes) connecting them, were 
of different sorts of wood [fPc>r/£.s' a.'iul 
Days, 425-434], ILmian ploughs had also 
two eartli-boaj'ds {aures), wliich served to 
smooth the furrow [Vergil, Georgie i 172]. 



( 2 ) ITALIAN PLOUGH AND PLOUGHMAN. 

(Prom an iincient bronze, found afc Areazo; Micali, Moiiu- 
'iiietiH per sorsire alia Storia d. ant, Popoli It ah, pi. 114.) 

The plamtraratriim (wagon-plough) used 
in Upper Italy w'as a different kind. In 
tills the plough-stock rested on two low 
wheels, the pole being let into the axle. 
[In Pliny, N. H. xviii 172, the MSS have 
plaumorati, altered by Hardouin into 
plaustraratri. Neither word is found 
elsewhere.] 

Plutarch. A Greek writer 
of biographies and mis- 
cellaneous works, who 
was born at GhseronSa in 
Bmotia, about 60 a.d. He 
came of a distinguished and 
wealthy family , and enjoyed 
a careful education. His 
philosophical training he 
received at Athens, espe- 
cially in the school of the 
Pei’ipatetic Ammdnius [of 
Lamptrm in Attica, who is 
identifi.ed with Ammonins] 
the Egyptian. After this he made several 
journeys and stayed a considerable time in 
Home, where he gave public lectures on 
philosophy, was in friendly intercourse with 
persons .of distinction, and conducted the 
education of the future emperor Hadrian. 
Erom Trajan he received consular rank, 
and by Hadrian he was in his old age 
named jn^ocUrdtor of Greece. He died, 
about 120 in his -native town, in which 
he held the office of archdn and of priest 
of the Pythian Apollo. 

His fame as an author is founded princi- 
pally upon his Parallel Lives. These ^iie 
■pi'bbably prepared in Home under the reign 
K K 



(1) =•■ GKEKK PLOUGH. 

(Relief on tbe pedestal of a e,t-atue of Denieter, found in Magnesia; GinKTOt, 
Wagen und Fahrwerke der Alien, p. Si.) 
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of' Trajan, but completed, and published late 
in life' at Climronea. The biographies are 
divided into connected pair's, each pair 
placing a (frcek and a Roman in juxtaposi- 
tion, and generally ending with a compaxa- 
tive view of the two ; of these we still 
possess fo.rty-six : Theactis and Edmfdus, 
Lycurcjus and Numa, SolOn and VCderiun 
PubKcola. ThSmUtocltH and Gcmiillus, Perl-- 
cJ£s and Fdbius Maximus, Alcibiddes and 
CortolCinus, Tlmulton and JEmtlius Paulus, 
PHopldcls and Mmxellus, Aristides and the 
elder Cdto, Phildpoimen and Pkimininus, 
Pyrrhus and Marius, Lf/sander and Sulla, 
C'imon and Lileullus, NicMds and Crassus, 
EmnSnes and Sertbrius, Agesildtls and 
Pompetus, Alereander and Ciesar, Phbeion 
and the younger Cato, Agis and Cleomenes 
and the two Gracchi, Demosthenes and 
Cicero, Demetrius Poliorcetes and AntO~ 
nius, Dion and Brutus. To these are added 
the four specially elaborated lives of Arta- 
xerxBs Mnemon, Aratus, Galha, and Otho ; 
a number of other biographies are lost. 

Plutarch’s object was, not to write history, 
bnt out of more or less important single 
traits to form distinct sketches of character. 
The sketches show indeed a certain uni- 
formity, inasmuch as Plutarch has a pro- 
pensity to pourtray the persons represented 
either as models of virtue in general, or as 
slaves of some passion in particular; but 
the lives are throughout attractive, owing to 
the liveliness and warmth of the portraiture, 
the moral earnestness with which they 
are penetrated, and the enthusiasm which 
they display for everything noble and 
great. Por these reasons they have always 
had a wide circle of readers. More than 
this, their historical value is not to he 
sneauly estimated, in spite of the lack of 
criticism in the use of the authorities and 
the manifold inaccuracies and mistakes, 
which, in the Pv,oman lives, wmre in part the 
result of a defective know! edge of the Latin 
language. Thej-e are a large number of 
valuable pieces of information in which 
they fill up numerous gaps in the histori- 
cal narratives that have been handed down 
to us. Besides this work, eighty-three 
w-ritlngs of various kinds (some of them 
only fragments and epitomes of larger 
tj'eatisos) are preserved under the name 
of Plutarch. Tliese are improperly classed 
together under the title Moralia (ethical 
writings); for this designation is only 
applicable to a part of them. The form of 
these works is as diverse as their tenour 
and scope : some are treatises and, reports' 


of discourses ; a large iiumbor is com- 
posed in the form of Piatouieor Aristotelifni 
dialogues ; others again arc ioarned collec- 
tions and notice.s put togetlior without auy 
special plan of arrangement, A consider- 
able portion of them are of <lispntabl8 
authenticity or have been [)roved to be 
spurious. About half are of pliilosophical 
and ethical tenour, and have for the most 
part a popular and practical tendenc}^ some 
of them being of great value for the history 
of philosophy, such as the work on the 
opinions of the philosophers (Dc FldctHs 
Philasdphbrimi) in fi,ve books. Others be- 
long to the domain of religion and worship, 
such as the works on Isis and Osiris, on 
the Oracles of the Pythian Priestess, and on 
the Decay of the Oracles ; otliers to that of 
the natural sciences, while others again are 
treatises on history and a-ntiquities, or on 
the history of literature, such as the Greek 
and Roman Questions, and the Livns of the 
Ten Orators. [Thi.s last is undoubtedly 
spurious.] One of most instructive and 
entertaining of all his works is the Table- 
tallc (Qiuestiones Convlvidles) in nine books, 
which deal inter alia with a series of ques- 
tions of history, archmology, mythology, and 
physics. But even with these works his 
literary productiveness was not exhausted ; 
for, besides these, twenty-four lost writings 
are known to us by their titles and by frag- 
ments. In his language he aims at attain- 
ing the pure, Attic style, without, however, 
being able altogether to avoid the deviations 
from that standard which were genei’ally 
preva,lent in his time. 

Pluteus. (1) A pent-house or mantlet 
used by the [Romans in sieges. (For more 
see Siege.) [(2) The backboard of a bed, 
or the raised end of a couch, (3) A dwarf 
wall or parapet. (4) A bookshelf, bookcase, 
or d6.sk.] 

Pluto (Gr. PlutCm). In Greek m^dko- 
logy, the prince of the underworld -= 
Hades (q.v.). 

Plutus. The Greek pensonification of 
riches ; born in Crete as the son of [Demeter 
and her beloved lasion or Itisius, "wlioja 
Zeus out of jealousy killed with lightnijig. 
He was supposed to have been blinded by 
Zeus, because he distributes bis gifts v/ith- 
oiifc choice. Li Thebes and Athens he was 
represented as a child on the arm of Tycho 
, and of Eirene {q.v., with cut), 

. PlyuterSa. A festival at Athens in honour 

■ of Athene, goddess of the city. (For more 

■ see" OAttLYnTERIA.) 

' Puyx. A place at Athens (no longer to 


PODALIRIUS- 

bo identitifid with certainty), in which tlio 
people were held. 

PotuHriiis. Son of Asclepius and Epihne. 
ijlke his brother Machaon (g.i’.), leech to 
the tireeks before Troy, and a brave warrior 
besides. 

Podarces. (1) The name of Priam {q.v.) 
in his youth. 

^ _ (2) Brother of Protesilaus and after 
his death commander of his troops. 

Podarge (“the swift-footed”). One of 
the Harpies {q.v.), 

Pceas. King of the Malians at tlie foot of 
^ta. Pie set light to the pyre of Heracles, 
in return for which the hero gave liim his 
bow and his poisoned arrows. His son was 
Pliiloctetes {q,v.), 

Polemarch. (1) The third among the 
Athenian archons {qv.). (2) Among the 

Spartans this was originally the designation 
of a high officer, who, without any specific 
command, was emploj'-ed by the king for 
special duties. In later times it denoted 
the commander of a mora (q.v.). 

Polemdn. The name of several Greek 
authors ; 

(1) The PtriccjctCs, the most celebrated 
of that class of ■writer.s {sec PEfiiEGETES). 
Born in the district of Ti-dus, he afterwards 
settled at Athens, -where he was presented 
with the citizenship, about 200 n.c. He 
there worked up the material which he 
had collected from inscriptions, dedications, 
and public monuments of all kinds, into a 
number of works {infer aliq on Athens, and 
on the holy road from Athens to Eleusis), 
which in succeeding times were much 
quoted and highly valued as a mine of 
archreological facts, and of important points 
connected with the history of art. The 
fragments whieli are preserved enable us 
to recognise him as a well-road author. 

(2) Antonins Pole man , the Sophist, or 
rhetorician ; a native of Laudicea, who lived 
in the first half of the 2ud century A.d. and 
presided over a flourishing .school of rhetoric 
in Smyrna. He was much esteemed by his 
contemporaries and in high favour with the 
cm]ierorB Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Phis. Towards the end of his life he was 
a martyr to the gout, and accordingly put 
an end to his life in his 56ili year, b}’- 
caiising himself to be buried alive in the' 
tomb ol Ms rmcestors at Laodlcea.- His 
fame was founded principally on the pithi- 
ness and adi-oifcnoss of his improvisations. 
Thf;re are preserved two declamations by 
him, artificial variations upon the same ■ 
theme [funeral orations in honour of 'Oynse-, 


— POLYBIUS, 409 

girus and Callimachus, the generals who 
fell at Marathon], 

Poietse. A financial board at Ardieniw, 
composed of ten members chosen yeai'ly 
from the tribes by lot. Tbclr chief duties 
wore the lca.sirjg of the public taxes and the 
selling of confiscated goods. [Aristotle, On 
the (Jonstitiition of Athens, 47.] 

^ Polias (or PoVtueJms, “protectress of the 
city”), A special name of Athene (q.v.) in 
many Greek cities, but particularly at 
Athens. 

Pollux. (1) See Dioscuri, 

(2) Julius Pollux. A Greek rhetorician, 
a native of Naucratis in Eg^-pt, in the latter 
half of the 2ncl ceutuiy a.d., tutor of the 
emperor Commodus, from whom lie received 
an appointment as a public teaclier in Athens. 
His contemporaries, .such as Lucian, ridi- 
culed him for his small capacity. [Lucian 
is supposed to have attack(?d him in his 
Rheto'i'um Pmeeptor, In's Lextphnnes, and 
his De Saltatione, chap. 33.] We posse,s3 
from his hand a dictionary in ten books 
dedicated to his pupil. Tin's is arranged, 
not in the order of the alphabet, but ac- 
cording to subjects. In spite of all its 
confusion, and its want of critical acumen, 
it throws much light on the language, 
literature, and antiquities of Greece. 

PSlJ-aenus. A Greek writer, born in 
Macedonia, lived in the middle of the 2ud 
century a.d., as a rhetorician and advocate 
at Rome, under Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus. When the latter w'as setting out 
for the war against the Parthians in 162, 
Polyamus, being prevented bj'- his age from 
taking part in the campaign, addressed to 
him a collection of military stiutageins 
compiled from old writers, under the title 
Strdteyicd, or Strdtegemdtd, in eight books. 
In spite of many serious errors, this labo- 
rious and copious collection is not without 
value for purposes of histoi-ical research. 

Polybius. One of the most important 
Greek historians, born about 204 b.c. at 
Megalopolis; the son of Lf cortas, general of 
the'Achman League in 185-4 and after 183. 
Through his fathei', and Lis father’s friend 
PhliopcBmen, he early acquired a deep in- 
sight into military and i^oliticai affiairs, and 
was' after-wards entrusted with high federal 
offices, such as the commandership of the 
cavalry, the highest position next to the 
federal generalship. In this capacity bo 
directed his efforts towards main.taining 
the independence of the Acluean League.^ 
As 'chief representative of the policy of 
neutrality during the war of the Romans 
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against Perseus of Macedonia, he attx-actod j 
tiio suspicion of the Romans, and was one 
of tlio 1,000 noble Aohseana who in 166 I 
were transported to Rome as hostages, and 
detained there for seventeen years. In 
Pvome, by virtue of his high culture, he was 
admitted to the most distinguished hoxises, 
in particular to that of JEniilxus Pauhxs, the 
conqxxeror in the Macedonian War, who 
entrusted him with the education of his 
sons, Fabixxs and the younger Scipio. He 
v,uis on terms of the most coi’dial friendship 
wdth the latter, whoso coxxnsellor he becaxne. 
Throxigh Soipio’s intercession in 150, Poly- 
bius obtained leave to x'eturn to his home 
with those of the Achmans who still sui'- 
vived. But, in the very next year, he went 
with his friend to Afiuca, and was present 
at the capture of Carthage, 146 b.C. After 
the destrxxction of Coxunth in the same 5 >'ear, 
he returned to his native land, and made 
use of his cx’edit with the Romans to 
lighten, as far as he could, the lot of his 
unfortunate countrymen. When Greece 
was converted into a Roman province, he 
was enti’usted with the difHcult task of 
organizing the new form of governmexit ixi 
the Greek towms, and in this office gained 
for himself the highest recognition both 
from the conquerors and from the con- 
quered, the latter rewarding his services 
by setting up statues to him, and by other- 
marks of honoxxr. [Polybius, Epitome, xl 
10 ; Pausanias, viii 9, 30, 37, 44, 48. The 
pedestal of such a statue has been disco- 
vered at Olympia.] The succeeding years 
he seems to have spent in Rome, engaged 
on the completion of his historical woi-k, 
and occasionally undertaking long jouimeys 
through the Mediterranean oouixti-ies in the 
interests of his histoi-y, more particularly 
with a view- to obtaining actual ocular 
knowledge of historical sites. After the 
death of his pati-on, he retui-ned to Greece, 
and died in 122, at the age of eighty-two, 
in eonseqxxonce of a fail from his horse, 
Burhig his long sojourn inRome,his .study 
of the history and constitution of Rome, as 
well as liis pex'sonal experiences, inspired 
him -with the conviction, that the Roman ■ 
peoftlo owed the magnificent development 
of theif pow'-er, not to fortune, but to their 
own fitness, and to the excellence of their ' 
political and military institutions, as com-, 
pared with those of other States, and, that 
therefore their rapid rise to world-wide ' 
dominion had been in some measure an • 
historical necessity. In ordox* to enlighteA ; 
his countrymen on thi.s point, and thereby - ’ 


j to supply them with a certain ennsoiai-ibn! 
I for their fate, lie composed his Universal 
I History of the pei'iod hstwoen 22<.) and .146 
B.C., in forty books. Of these the. first two. 
are in the form of an lutroducrion, and give 
a corapendiixm of events in Italy, Africa, 
and Gi-eece, from the destruction, of Rome 
by the Gauls to the first Punic Whr, thus 
recording the riseof tiie Roman suprexxxacy. 
The first inaiu division (books iii-xxx) coxx- 
tained lu syncin-onistie an-angoment the 
occurrences from 220 to 168; that is. of 
the time in which Rome v/as founding its 
woidd-wide dominion through the Hauxxi- 
balic, Macedonian, Syrian, and Spanish 
wars. The second (books xxxi-xl) de- 
sci'ibed the maintenance and consolidation 
of this dominion against the attempts to 
overthrow it in the years 168-14G. Of this 
work only books i-v have been preserved 
in a complete foimi ; of the rest we possess 
merely fragment.s and ejntoxnes. This is- 
especially to bo regretted in those parts in 
which Polybius narrates events which came 
within his own experience. He is the first 
i-epi-esentati ve of that particular type of his- 
toiucal composition, which does not merely 
recount the sevei'al facts and phenomena 
in chronological ox'der, but goes back to 
the causes of events, and sets forth their 
results. His work rests ixpon a knowledge 
of the art of war and of politics, such as 
few ancient histoi-ians possessed; upon a 
careful examination of tradition, conducted 
with keen criticism ; partly also upon what 
he had himself seen, and upon the commu- 
nications of eye-witnesses and actors in the 
events. It sets forth the course of occui'- 
rences with clearness, penetration, sonxid 
judgment, and love of timth, and, among 
the circumstances affecting the result. Lays 
especial stress on the geographical condi- 
tions. It belongs therefore to the greatest 
pi'odxxctions of ancient historical wu'iting, 
though, in respect to laxxgnage and style, it 
does not attain the standard of Attic pro.sfj. 
The language is often wanting in purity, 

' and the style stiff and inharmonious. 

Pol^bus. King of Corinth, fostei--fatlier 

■ of QBdipus {q.v.). 

Polychroxny. The ancient T->ractico of 
colouring pieces of sculpture, as well as 
' certain portions of the exterior and inteiuor 
, of buildings, {See Sculptors, at end.) 

Pfilyditiis (Lat.; Gr, P&l^d(dto$). Hoxt 
' 'to his somewhat older contoxjajxoraiw Phidias, 

: the most-admired sculptor of antiquity. He 
i was a native of Argos, and, li,ke Phidias, a 

■ • pupil of AgSiadas. His name ma,rks an epoch 



jii llie dcvcJoriment of Greek art, owing to 
iiihi li.a\'iug ifu’rl down, rules of nniversal 
a] )]'ilicai ion witli regard to the pi'oportions 
of l.lie liuman body in its mean standard of 
.ueigJit. ago, etc. In close accordance with 
those rules lie fashioned a typical figure, 
•the .DOvyplibms^ a powerful youth with a 
•spear in his hand : this figure was called 
■the Cdiivn, and .for a long time served as a 
■‘‘^standard ” for succeeding artists [Plin}'-, 
-N'. H. xsxiv 55], The rules which he 
practical]}^ applied in the Canon he also 
■sot forth theoretically in a written work 
■[Galen, in Overbeclds '’Sdiriftquellen, §§ 958, 
'OcO]. It is also said of him that, when he 
-made statues in an attitude of rest, instead 
^of dividing tho weight of the body ecjually 
‘between tlie two feet, according to the cus- 
tom which had hitherto prevailed, he intro- 
duced the practice of causing them to rest 
upon one foot, with the other foot lightly 
raised, whereby the impression of graceful 
ease and calm repose was for the first time 
fully produced [Pliny, Z.c. 56]. Except the 
celebrated chryselephantine colossal statue of 
Hera (g.v.), which he made for the temple of 


head [Pliny, Z.c, 55; Luciam, Fhilopucnch’.n, 
18] ; and an Amazon, which was pre.fprrcd 
even to that of Phidias [Pli ay, I .c. 53 ] , These 
statues may still be identilied in copies of 
a later time {see cut, and compare cut under 
Amazons). Ho also worked as an architect. 
The theatre at Epidaums ('of w’hich con- 
.siderable remains still exisi), and the cir- 
cular structure called the Thulbs, and tlie 
temple of Asclepius [Pausanias, ii 27; cp, 
plan in Baedeker’s Greece, p. 241], are now 
generally assigned to the younger Pol3mlitUB. 

[Polyclitus tlie Younger wuas a p'upil of 
the Argive sculptor Naucydes. Among his 
works was a statue of tlie athlete AgenOr 
(Pausanias, vi 6 § 2), and ot Zeus PhUws at 
Megalopolis, in which tlie god 'was repre- 
sented witli some of the attributes of 
Dionysus (ib. viii 31 § 4). The statues of 
Zeus MeiUcMos at Ai’gos (ih. ii 20 § 1), and 
those of Aqiollo, Letb and Artemis on Mount 
Ly cone near Argos {ib. 24 § 5), may possibly 
be assigned to the elder Polyclitus (Over- 
beck, Schriftquellen, §§ 941-3).] [J. E. S.] 

PolJ^dectes. Son of Magnes, king of the 
island of Seriphus; attempted to compel 
Dilnae to marry him, but was turned into 
a stone bj^ her son Perseus (q.v-) by the 
sight of the head of Medusa. 

Poljrdeuces (Lat. Pollux). See Dioscuri. 

PSlydorus. (i) Son of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, father of Labdiicus, and great- 
grandfather of (Edlpus. 

(2) Youngest son of Priam and of Lao- 
thoe, his fatlier’s favourite son. He was 
killed while yet a boy by Achilles. The 
tragedians make him the son of Priam and 
Hecuba, who, before the fall of Troy, com- 
mitted him with many treasures to the care 
of their guest-friend, the Thracian king 
Polymestor (or Polyranestor). After the 
capture of Troj”- Polymestor puts the boj^ 
to death, in order to get pos.session of the 
gold, and throws the body into the sea. 
The waves cast it up on the Trojan shore, 
and here Hecuba finds it, just as Potyxena 
is on the point of being sacrificed. Out of 
revenge she, with the hel]) of the captive 
Trojan women, kills the. two children of 
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return for tlie murder of Polydorus. Poly- j 
mestor then mardei'H his own son, and is I 
blinded ontl. killed by Ilione. 

(8) A Greek sadptor, of the school of 
Eliodes, author (in conjiunction with Age- 
sand er and AthenodGrns) of the celebrated 
group of Laocoon 

Poiygnotns. The celebrated Greek 
painter of the island of Thasos. He worked 
chiefly in Athens, w^bither he had been 
invited by Cimon about 4G0 B.O., and where 
he received the citizenship. His most cele- 
brated paintings were the Capture of Troy 
and the^ Descent of Odysseus into Hades, in 
the hall erected by the Onidians at Delphi. ; 
Wepossess a description of them in consider- 
able detail by Pansanias [x 25-31]. Other 
celebrated paintings by him (though several 
of his contemporaries were associated with 
him in their executicm) rvere to be seen in 
the Stoa Pceciie, the Capture of Troy and 
the Battle of Marathon [^7;. 15], and in the , 
temples of the Dioscuri [^6. 18 § 1], and of 
Theseirs at Athens. Though his works 
were only tinted outlines traced lapon a 
coloured background, without shading and 
without any perspective, and sketched, as 
it were, in simple relief, all on the same 
plane, still his clear, rhythmical composi- 
tion, the delicacy of his drawing, the im- 
pressiveness of his contours, and the nobility 
of his figures were higlily celebrated [Over- 
beck's Schriftquellen, 1067-1079]. 

PolJ-iiymnia (or Polymnia). The Muse of 
serious songs of adoration. {See Muses.) 

P61;^idus, Son of Cceranus, grandson 
of Abas, great-grandson of Melampus, 
father of Eucheubr, Astycratia, and Manto ; 
like his ancestor, a celebrated seer*, who 
fiouidshed, according to different accounts, 
either at Corinth or Argos or Megara. To 
his son he prophesied his death before 
Troy; and the son of Minos, Glaucus 
{q.v., 2), he raised from the dead. At | 
Megara he cleansed Alcathous from the 
murder of his son Galixpolis, and erected 
the temple of Dionysus. 

PolJ-mestor. A Thracian king. He mur- 
dered Polydorus, the son of Priam, who had 
been entrusted to his protection, and w’as 
blinded by Heoliba and the captive Trojan 
women. {Cp. Polydorus.) 

Polymnia. See Polyhymnia. 

Poijfnices (Gr. JPolUneikcs). Son of (Edipus 
and locaste, was driven out of Thebes by 
his brother Eteocies {see (Edipus), and fied 
to Adrastus {q.v.) of Argos, who gave- him 
his daughter Argxa in marriage, and brought, 
about the expedition of the Gcuett, 


Thehes in order to restore him. Ho 'fell 
in single combat with Eteocies. ili.-j body, 
which had been thrown to the bird.s, w-os 
buried by his sister Antigone {q.vk. His 
son was Thensander {q.i\). 

Polyphemus. Sou of roseidon and the 
Nymph ThSOsa; the oue-eyedi Cyclops, -who 
held 0dy.S3eus prisoner in his cave aud ale 
several of the companions, until the liero 
made him drunk and hliudeiJ. him. Laier 
legends made him tlie lover of the beautiful 
Nymph Galatea. 

Poiyptychon. See Diptychon, 

Poljrtechniis. See Aedon. 

Polyxena. Daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, the betrothed of Achilles, who, at 
his wedding w'ith her in the temple of the 
Thymbrasan Apollo, was killed by Paris. 
After the fall of Troy the shade of Achilles 
demanded the expiation of his death wdth 
her blood, and she was sacrificed on his- 
funeral pyre. 

Pomeriura. A name given bjr the Romans 
to the space, originally along the city-wall 
within and without, which was left vacant 
and reckoned holy. This space was marked 
off by stones, and in respect to the auspices 
formed the limit between city and couutiy. 
[;S'ee Livy, i 44, and Cicero, De Natura 
Dcorum ii 11, eel. J. B. Mayor.] 

The old Pomerimn remained unchanged 
until the time of Sulla; after him it was 
again extended by Csesar, A.ugustn.s, Claudius, 
Nero, Vespasian and Titus, Hacli-ian, and 
probably also Trajan and Aureiian. An 
extension of the Pomerium was only ad- 
missible on the ground of an extension 
of the legal boundaries of the Empire. 
[Tacitus, Ann. xii 23.] 

Pomona. The Latin goddess of fruit 
trees, who in Home had a fiamen of her own 
{Pbmondlis). Like Vertunums, who was 
regarded as her husband, she wa.s particu- 
larly honoured in the country. Art rejire- 
sents her as a fair damsel, with fruits in- 
her bosom, and the pruning-knife in her 
hand. 

Poinpexus Trogns. A contemporary of 
Livy, author of the first Puoman general 
histoi'y. He was of Gauilish origin ; his 
grandfather received the Roman citizenship 
from Pompeius in the Sertorian War, and his'- 
fatlier served under Caesar, and discharged- 
at the same time the offices of a secretary, 
an ambassador, and a keeper of the seals. 
His extensive work in 44 books w"as drawn 
from Greek sources, and was entitled His- 
Wrim Fhilipptcm, because the history?- of 
the various peoples was grouped round the. 
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by Philip; it does not rest upon pei’sonal inspection. 
L:ei;,an^ j>. mas, and reached down to Lis but it is drawn from good, tbongh mostly 
own tmio. With the historical narrative antiquated, Greek sources.' Writing Ir a 
tliere n ere mterwoven interesting de.scrip- brief and concise style, ho describes'in the 
tions relating to geography, ethnogi-aphy, form of a coasting-voyage, with Xorth Africa 
and natural science; and indeed, he is said for its starting-point, the various countries of 
to have also composed zoological and botaui- the then known world in geographical order, 
ciH works. Of the histories we now possess until he comes back by way of Western 
only lists of the contents of the several Africa to the point from which lie set out. 
books (called the irt'ol6<ji) and the epitome His language bears the rhetorical character 
of jiistin. ^ (8ee Justinus.) of his time. 

Poiuponms. (1) hficius Pomponius (5) Sextus Pomponitis. A distinguished 
Bonuuiensis. i.e. of Bononia {Bologna), jirrist of the finst half of the 2nd century 
fiourisnccL about 00 b.c. He was the first a.d. He conipo.sed, among other works, a 
to raise the hitherto improvised popular history of law and jurisprudence down to 
plays called to a species of art the time of Hadrian, which is frequently 

by the introduction of written composition quoted in the Digest, 
in the metrical forms and technical rules of (6) Pomponius PorpMjvu), Homan gram- 
tlie Greeks. He is particularly praised for marian, who lived in the first half of the 
richness of fancy, liveliness in plays upon 2nd century A.D., and composed a commen- 
words, and readiness in the use of rustic tary on Horace, a fragmental^ abridgment 
and farcical language. {Velleius Pat., ii of which is still preserved. 

9 § 6 ; Maci'obius, Saturnalia vi 9 § 4 ; Poiitlfez. A member of the highest 
Seneca, Cfonirov. vii IS § 9.] About 70 priestly college in Enme, to which belonged 
titles of plays by him are mentioned, a pro- the superintendence over all sacred olxser- 
ductiveness explained by the small compass vances, whether performed by the State or 
of tho Atellanm as being after-pieces. Some by private persons. The meaning of the 
titles point to travesties of mythological name is uncertain ; the interpretation which 
subjects, such as the Supjjosititious Aga- follows most obviously from the form of the 
•memnon and the Aivard of the Armour word, that of “bridge-builder,’’ referred in 
(of Achilles). particular to the sacred bridge on piles 

(2) Titus PompGnius Atticus. See {pons siMidus) over the Tiber, is open to 
Atticus. many objections.^ The foundation of the 

{d^) Lucius Pomponius SScundus. The college is ascribed to Numa ; at first it pro- 
most important tragedian of the time of the bably consisted of six patrician members. 
Empire, probably the last who wrote for with the addition of the king, whose place, 
the stage. He lived under Tiberius and after the abolition of the Monarchy, was 

was a partisan of Sejanus, after whose fall transferred to tho pontifex maxlmus (high- 

(31 A.D.) he had to submit to be kept in pontiff); from 300 B.c. it was composed of 
custody by his brother for six years, until nine members (4 patrician and 5 plebeian), 
Ofiligrua gave him his freedom. In 44 he from the time of Sulla of fifteen (7 patrician 
was '"consul; in 50 he fought with success and 8 plebeian); Caesar added another mem- 
against the Chatti, and received triumphal ber; and the emperors also raised the number 
honours from Claudius. His poetical pro- at their pleasure. The office was for life, 
ductions are highly spoken of by Tacitus as was also that of the president. While, 
xii 28] and Quintilian [x 1 § 98], in the time of the Monarchy, the pontifts 

We possess only very scanty remains of were probably named by the king, under 

his traged.ies. ' ' the Kepublic the college for a long time 

(4) Fomporihis Mela. A native of filled up its, own numbers 53? co-optation, 
Tingontera in Spain. He composed a and also appointed the high-pontiff from 
description of the woidd in three books among its members. Erom somewhere about 
(Da (TlwrogrdpMa), the earliest work of 250 b.c. the election of the latter took place 
iiiis Ivind which we posse.s,s, and the only in the comitia of the tribes under the prO' 
special -work on the subject, which Homan sideney of a pontiff, and, from 103 b.c,, the 
litoraturo has to show. According to a -rt i.- « . ? - 

either in 40 a.d., wheii Caligula trnimphed iiaThigration came overland, the office of bridge- 
over the Britons, or in 44, when Claudius builder wonld. he of ^eat importanpe. It is 
did the same. The author’s information apparently connected with river-worship. 
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vOtlinr members were also elected in fclie 
i'omitia oiit of a flx(3d uninber of candidates' 
presented by tJie college. Under the Em- 
pire a preliminary election -was held by the 
Senate, and merol}’- contivniod by the comitia. 

llusidos the })ontills proper, thei'e -were 
also included in the college the rex srnro- 
■ncm, tire three higher damens and the three 
pon.Uftc.vs m2«07*e,si, who assisted the pontiffs 
in travmactions relating to sacrifices and in 
their official hii.sincss, besides sharing in 
the deliberations and the banquets of the 
whole college: these ranked according to 
length of service. In the earlier time an 
advanced age, with freedom fi'om secular 
offices, was necessary for eligibility to the 
pontificate; the high-poutiff, among other 
restrictions, was not allowed to leave Italy, 
was obliged to have a wife without reproach, 
and might not enter upon a second marriage 
or see a dead body, much less touch one. 
As regards his position, he was, as spiritual 
successor of the king, the sole holder and 
exerciser of the pontifical power; and his 
official dwelling was in the king’s house, 
the rBgia of Numa adjoirung the Forum., 
the seat of the oldest State worship. The 
college existed by his side only as a deli- 
berative and executive body of personal 
assistants. He appointed to the most im- 
portant priestly offices of the State, those 
of fidmen, of vestal, and of rex sacrorum ; 
he made public the authoritative decisions 
of the college. In matters which came 
within the limits of his official action, he 
had the right of taking auspices, of holding 
assemblies of the people, and of publishing 
edicts. He also exercised a certain juris- 
diction over the persons subject to his high- 
priestly power, especially the -flameus and 
Vestals, over whom his authority was that 
of an actual father. Owing to the great 
importanco of the office, the emperors from 
the time of Augustus undertook it them- 
selves, and retained it, even in Christian 
times, until the year 382. As regards the 
functions of the college, besides performing 
a number of special sacrifices in the service 
of the household gods, they exercised (as 
already mentioned) a superintendence over 
the whole domain of the religious services 
recognised by the State, pixblic and private. 
In all doubts which arose concerning the 
religious obligations of the State towards . 
tbe gods, or concerning the form of any 
religious offices wdiich were to be under- 
taken, their opinion was asked’ by the 
Senate aiid by the other secular bodies, who 
were obliged unhesitatingly to follow it. 


lu the various religious ti-aiiRactions, ex- 
piatory offerings, vows, dcilications, conse- 
crations, solemn appropriations, nn,d.ertake!i 
on behalf of the State, their assistance was 
invited by the official bodies, in order that 
they might provide for the correct perfona- 
aue'e, especially by dictating the piuyers. 

The knowledge of Uie various rites uus 
handed down by the llbri which 

were pi’esorved in the cfficial dwelling of 
the high-pontiff and kept secret, Tliose 
included the forms of prayer, the rules of 
ritual for the performance of ceremonial 
observances, the acta ponU/teiim, i.e. the 
records relating to the official actions of 
the college, and the commenturU pontificuniy 
i.e. the collection of opinions delivered, to 
which they were as a rule obliged to have 
recourse when giving new ones. 

An important and indeed universal influ- 
ence was exercised by the pontiffs, not only 
on religious, but also on civic life, by means 
of the regulation of the calendar, which was 
assigned to them as possessing technical 
knowledge of the subject ; and by moans of 
their superintendence over the observance 
of the holidays. Owing to the character of 
the Roman reckoning of the year, it was 
necessary from time to time to intercalate 
certain days, with a view to bringing the 
calendar into agreement with the actual 
seasons to which the festivals were ori- 
ginally attached; and special technical know- 
ledge was needed, in order to be sure on 
what day the festivals fell. This technical 
knowledge was kept secret by the pontiffs 
as being a means of power. It was for the 
montli actually current that they gave in- 
formation to the people as to the distribution 
of the days, the festivals failing within the 
month, and the lawful and unlawful da3^s 
{fasti and nefasti, q,v.) for civil and legal 
transaction.s. In 304 B.o. the calendar of 
the months was made public by Gnseus 
Flavius; but the pontiffs still retained tlie 
right of I'egulating the year by intfu’caia- 
tions, and thereby the power of furthering 
or hindering the aims of parties and indi- 
viduals by ai'bitrary insertion of intercalary 
months. This they kept until the final 
regulation of the year introduced by Cas.-^ai' 
as high-pontiff‘ in 46 b.c. Closely connected 
with the superintendence of the calendar 
was the keeping of the lists of the yearly 
magistrates, especially of the consuls, since 
it was by their names that the years were 
dated, as well as the keeping of the yearly 
chronicle. {See Annals.) 

I , .As experts in the law of ritual, the pemtiffs 
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liad tlio suporiiitendonce over many transae- 
tioiis oi private Jife, so far as ceremonial ques- 
tions were connected witli them, such as the 
conclusion ol mamages, adoption by in( 3 ans 
of arvogation, and burial. Even upon the 
civil law they had originally great influence, 
inasmuch as they alone were in traditional 
possession of the solemn legal formula^, 
known as the leg is ncMones^ which wore 
necessary for every legal transaction, in- 
cluding the settlement of legal business and 
the forms for bringing lawsuits. Thej’- even 
gave legal opinions, which obtained recog- 
nition in the courts as customary law, by 
the side of the written law, and grew into 
■a second authoritative source of Roman law. 
Until the establishment of the prgetorship 
(SGG B.G.), a member of the college was 
appointed every year to impart information 
to private persons concerning the legal 
forms connected with the formulating of 
plaints and other legal business. The legis 
■actiones wei-e made public for the first 
time by the above-mentioned Flavius at 
the same time as the calendar. {See 
JURISPEUDENCE.) 

Pontius. A special name of the sea-god 
Ulaiious (g.u.). 

Pontus. The sea, son of Gsea, and, by her 
again, father of Nereus, Thauinas, Phorcys, 
Ueto, and Eurybia. 

Popinse. Roman cook-shops. {See Inns.1 

Poplifiigia. The festival of the flight of 
the people. {See Caprotika.) 

Porf irius Optatlanus {PuUlllus). A Latin 
poet, who composed, about 330 a.d,, a series 
of short poems in praise of Constantine, con- 
structed in a highly artificial manner. [All 
the lines in eacli poem contain exactly the 
same number of letters.] By this composi- 
tion he obtained his recall from banishment 
and v/ou the favour of the emperor. The 
commend atoiy letter of Constantine, as well 
as the thanks of the poet, have come down 
to us with the poem. 

PorphyrioiL (1) One of the Giants. {See 

OlGANTES.) 

(2) See PoMPoxiiTs (<>). 

Porphyry (Greek, Foephynos), A Greek 
scholar and philosopher; in the latter 
capacity a votary of Neoplatonism. He 
•was born 233 a.d. at Bittiina^a in Syria, and 
received his edneatiou at Tyre, and after- 
wards si'.udied grammar, rhetoric, and philo- 
sopliy at Athens with Longinus, who instead 
of his Syrian name Malelma (“ king ”)> 
him the Greek name Pot’phprWs (“ clad in 
royal purple ”). Tlie fame of the Neopiatonist 
Plotinus drew Mm. in 203 to Rome, where, 


after some initial opposition, he for six 3 -'oars 
enthusiastically devoted himself to the study 
of the Neoplatonic philosoj)hy. Being at- 
tacked by a dangerous melancholy, tlie 
result of overwork, he ■umnt, on the advice 
of Plotinus, to Sicily, ■whence after five year.s 
he returned to Romo, strengthened in mind 
■and body. Here, until his death (304), he 
taught philosophy in the spirit of Plotinus, 
especially by bringing the teaching of his 
master within the reach of general know- 
ledge by his clear and attractive exposition. 
His most important scholar was lambli'clms. 
A man of varied culture, Porpliyry was par- 
ticularly prolific as an author in tlie domain 
of philosophy, grammar, rhetoidi^, arith- 
metic, geometry, and music ; however, most 
of his works, including the most important, 
are lost, among them a treatise against the 
Christians in fifteen books, which was pub- 
licly burned under Theodosius II (435), 
We have to lament the los.s of his history 
of Greek philo.sophy before Plato in four 
books, of which we now posses.s only the 
(certainly uncritical) Life of Pythagoras.^ 
and that not complete. Besides this there 
are preserved a Life, of Plotinus , a Co7)i~ 
pendinm of the System, of Plotinus, in the 
form of aphorisms; a work on abstaining 
from animal food {De Abstinentm) in four 
books, from the Pythagorean point of view, 
valuable for its fulness of information on 
philosophy, and on the religions, forms of 
ritual, and customs of various peoples : an 
Introduction to the Categories of Aristotle, 
and a commentaiy on the same, in the form 
of questions and answers ; a compendium 
of his own practical philosophy in the form 
of a Letter to Alarcella, a widow without 
property, and with seven children, Avhom 
Plotinus married in his old age on account 
of her enthusiasm for philosophy ; SchoUa 
on Homer, discussions on a number of 
Homeric questions, an allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Homeiic story of the grotto of 
the Nymphs in the Odyssey ; and a Com- 
mentary on the Harmonics of Ptolemy. 

Porrinia. Sec Carmevta. 

Porticus. The Roman uaino for a colon- 
nade. {See Stoa.) 

Portland Yase. See Gems, at end. 

Port'oriuni. The custom levied by the 
Romans upon imports and ex])orts ; it. w-as 
introduced as eai'ly as the time of the kings, 
and was generally leased to puhlic('lni{(i.v.). 
In 60 B.c. it was abolished for Italy, but 
,was re-intTOdnced b}’' Cmsar for foreign 
■ goods, and after that time always continued 
1 to exist- Free and allied cities wore, in 
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fsarlior tiines, nllnweil to ]e'i''y tlie customs for 
tl'ieir own territory, but from these Romans 
■were to bo excuu)t. Under the emperors 
customs were levied not only at the frontier 
of the Eiuiiire, but also at the frontiers of 
the several provinces or of combinations 
of ])rovinccB united in one excise-district. 
Jjc, sides this the pcrcentaft-e levied on the 
purchasing price of articles was different 
in diifevout districts. The export of many 
articles was forbidden, especially of corn, 
oil, wine, salt, iron, and gold. 

Portunns. The Roman god of harbours.^ 
Like Janus, the god of coming in and going 
out, ho was represented with a kej'', and was 
perhaps only a personification of one attri- 
bute of Janus. He had a special flcmien. in 
Rome {Portuiidlis), and at the harbour on 
the Tiber ho had a temple, where a festival, 
the Portunalia, was held in his honour 
every year on August 17th. In later times 
ho was identified with the Greek Palaemon. 

Poseidippus. One of the most eminent 
poets of the New Comedy, a native of Oas- 
saiidrea in Macedonia. He began to exhibit 
for the first time in the third year after 
the death of Menander, or in u.c. 289. Of 
his pieces, as many as forty are mentioned 
by name, but only fragments of them are 
preserved. It was probably in imitation of 
one of these that the McncGclimi of Plautus 
was written. 

Poseidon. The Greek god of the sea and 
of everything liquid, sou of Cronus and 
Rhea ; a younger brother of Zeus, accord- 
ing to Homer ; an elder brother, accoi’ding 
to Hesiod. At the distribution of the woidd 
the rule over the sea and all its gods and 
creatures fell to him, as the rule over the 
sky fell to Zeus, and that over the under- 
world to Pluto. His wife is Amphitrlte, his 
son Triton, his daughter Benthe.sikyme. As 
described by Homer [iZ. xiii 21], he has his 
dwelling in the depth of the sea in a golden 
palace near /Egm, accoi-ding to the usual 
acceptation on the north coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, where lay also his other place of 
worship mentioned by Homer, Helice [11. 
viii 203], afterwards overthrown by an 
earthquake. On leaving his palace, he is 
clfid in a golden robe and wields in his hand 
a golden whip, while he stands in a chariot 
drawn by swift-footed steeds with hoofs of 
bronze and manes of gold, with the monsters 
of the deep bounding and frisking around 
him, as he drives over the sea, which joy- 

* Perhaps originally the god of house and 
home, portiis' in its old sense of the entrance to a 
house (cp. Prof. Nettleshiji’s JSssays^ p. 


fully opens before his advance. Aa Zeus 
bears the lightning, an Poseidon beora the 
mighty trident, with wiiich he atirs up the 
sea, cleaves rocks, and makes fountains niul 
horses spring forth from Thom. Another 
symbol of the stormy fiood is the bull, [nr 
which reason men olioj'ed sacrifice to Posei- 
don with d-irk-colourcd bulls, while on the 
' other hand, the dolpliin is a sjnubol of the 
peaceful and calm sea. For, while he sends 
storm and shipwreck, hois also a beneficent 
god, wlio sends favourable winds. Every 
occupation on or bj' tlio sea, navigation, 
trade, fishing, is subject to Itis power : he 
also it is who ga-ants victory by sea. Seafar- 
ing peoples traced , their origin to him. But,, 
as the sea was thought of as supporting the 
earth and as pressing into its hidden clefts 
and hollows, so Poseidon was worshipped 
from one point of view as “ the supporter of 
the earth ” (gaif.dchus), from the other as “ the 
shaker of the earth ” (enndslc/a,ios, Snosi- 
cMJwn), who makes the earth quake beneath 
the blows of his trident. As such he was wor- 
shipped in districts which were a prey to 
earthquakes, as in Sparta, or in those which 
could show traces of great convulsions, as 
in Thes.saly, where he was said to have 
opened up the Vale of Tempe, and formed 
the outlet of the PenoQs into the sea by 
shattering the wall of rock which inclosed 
the valley. In the interior Poseidon was. 
often worshipped as the creator of waters, 
especially of springs and the blessing brought 
by them; so particularly in Argolis and 
Arcadia, where, as being the fertilizing 
god, he was even regarded as the lover of 
Demeter and father of Persephone. In the 
course of time, under the predominance of the 
conception of Poseidon as god of the sea, 
his worship in such inland places fell intO' 
the background, and was displaced by that 
of other deities. Hence arose the legends of 
his contests with other gods for particular 
countries, as with Athene for Athens and. 
TrcBzen, and with Hera .for Argolis, and of 
exchanges, as that of Delphi for the island 
of Calanria, -which belonged to Apollo. He 
was also regarded as the creator and tamer 
of the horse: sometimes he was said to have 
brought it out of a rock by a blow, some- 
times the earth was said to have been im- 
pregnated by him, and so given it birth ; 
accordingly he was frequenbly worshipped 
as an equestrian god (Mjipios). Thus in the 
; Attic deme of Oolonus he was worshipped 
; together with Athene, who was said to have 
I invented the bridle. He was also specially 
I -worshipped at the equestrian games at the. 
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COLOSSAL STATUJS OP 3’OSElfiON. 

IKome, Lateran iluseum.) 

ancestor of numerous noble families, especi- 
ally of tlie Ionian race, Avbicb from old times 
worshipped him as a national god, and from 
their home on the north coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus canied his worship over with them 
to Asia, Hei'e, in his chief sanctuary, on 
the promonfcoi’y of My'cale, the louians cele- 
brated their national festival, the Panionia. 
Prom the Ionian race and its representative, 
Theseus, arose also the national festival of 
Poseidon obsei'ved by all Greece at the 
Corinthian Istlnuns, whore the Isthmian 


Isf.lnnus. Owing to the great diffusion of 
lli^5 W'orship through all the Greek races of 
ihf! inother-couadoy, as tvoll as of the colo- 
nies. he ])la3\s a chief pair in Greek legend, 
apjieariag as early as the Trojan stoiy, in 
wliich he stands on the side of the Greeks 
in ij-reconcilable wrath against Troy, on 
account ot the docojition piuctised on him 
by Ladmedoii. Similarly Odyssens cannot 
bo protected from Ids rage on account of the 
blinding of his son Pob/phemus, except by 
the unanimous will of the other gods. The 
unruly wildness of the sea, which is re fleeted 
in his character, appears also frequently in 
his sous, such as Orion, PoKq^hemus, Cycnus, 
xbitams, Buslris, Arnycus, Cercydn, and 
others. But he was also deemed to be the 


games wore celebrated in alteniate years. 
The Greeks, after their victory over iho 
Pei'sians, set up a broiuse colossus more ibau 
lO.j feet high in honour of the Istiunian 
god [Herod., ix 81]. 

The hor.se, the dolphin, ainl the pine tree 
were deemed sacred (o Poseidon: it was 
with wj’oatlis of pine that the victors in the 
Isthmian games were croMuiod, lie was 
worshipj>ed with Inimau sacj'iiices, but more 
generally with sacrilices of horses and 
bulla, especially black ones; these Avero 
not nnfrenuently hurled alive iiito rivers. 
Besides horse-i'aces, bull-fights wore hold 
in his liouour. His temples were nsualK" to 
be found on promontories, istlimnses, and 
tongues of land. His usual aUrihufes Avere 
the trident and the dolphin, and also the 
tnnn^Mish. He was represented as a power- 
ful, kingly man, like Zeus, but without his 
exalted calm, more compact in hgin'o, and 
Avith thicker and curlier hair on his Lead. 
He is draped sometimes in a long robe, 
sometimes Avith a light scarf, wdiich allows 
his powerful frame to be more fully dis- 
played {see cut). Colossal statues of him. 
often stood b}'- harbours and on promontories. 
With Poseidon the Romans identified their 
sea-god Neptunus {q.v.). 

Poseidonius. A Greek philosopher; a 
native of Apaniea, in Sjuna, born about 135 
B.c,, from his later place of residence gene- 
rally called the Rhodian, Ho Avas the most 
distinguished pupil of the Stoic Pansetius, 
Avhose instruction ho enjoyed at Athens, 
and the most scientific and most learned 
among the later Stoics. After an ’extended 
scientific journey in western Europe, he 
accepted the direction of the Stoic school 
at Rhodes, where he took part in public 
affairs with such success that his felloAV 
citizens made him pryfAnis^ and in 86 sent 
him as envoy to Rome. From this time he 
I’omained in continual friendly intercourse 
Avith Romans of distinction, esjAOcially 
Cicero and Pompeius [Gio., Ad Att. ii 1 
§ 2, Tusc. Disp. ii 61]. He died at the 
age of 84. His literary labours were very 
extensive. Besides numerous phiJosopbical 
treatises, he composed mathematical and. 
astronomical wi’itings, and a great his- 
torical and geograpliical Avork in 52 books 
as a continuation of PCdybius. [He is fro- 
quently quoted by Strabo, e.g. pp. 147, 182, 
215, 269, 757.] The substance of the Tac- 
tics of his pupil Asclcpiodotus seems to 
Have been derived from his discourses. [xSbc 
OiGoro, De Natura Dcorum, ed, JT B.. 
Mayor, II, p.’ xvi ff.] 
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Possessio- Tlio Roman term foi’ the de 
facIc) })onseri!5ion of an article without actual 
pj'ojjrictary riglit {doiidmum). The name 
v.'as ,(fiven iji j)anicnlar to thoee lands, 
]))'0|)frly bolon;:;-^*^ to the State, which wore 
taki'i) into cultivation hy what was called 
ocA'.v}>aii<>. 'For more see Aoer Puhlious. 

Postal Service. Under the Ptoman Em- 
•pire a postal service proper was first formed 
in tlie time of Augustus. This, howevei-, 
was not intended for the use of the public, 
'but served only for the conveyance' of 
magistral- cs and of government desjiatches ; 
just as the great network of roads, with 
wlu'cli the Puomans covered the whole em- 
pire, was laid down, not for the purposes 
of tra-ffio, but in the fii’st instance for 
►the transport of the armies and of the 
inatevials of war. Under the Republic the 
correspondence of officials was cai'ried as 
a rule 'by special messengers ; the convey- 
ance of.tlie officials themselves was laid 
upon the provincials, who were bound to 
provide relays of horses and supplies. 
Augustus instituted a. State post {cursus 
jnibUms) with a military oi'ganization, 
which conveyed the o-fhcial despatches 
from station to station b}^ means of couriers. 
'For the conveyance of the magistrates sta- 
tions were instituted, wdth changes of 
horses {middUOnes) and with night-quarters 
‘{mansidnes). Private persons were allo-wed 
to use the State posts only by special per- 
mission on the part of the governors, after- 
wards of the emperor, and upon definite 
orders given [dijMmufa: Pliny, Ep. x, the 
last two letters]. The cost of the piosting- 
houses was made a charge upon the several 
localities, though occasionally the emperors 
undertook the provision of draught-animals 
and carriages. Besides the horse they 
rode, the couriers had a spare horse to 
■carry the letter bags. Passengers were 
cou'veyed in oariiages called redee^ drawn 
by horses and mules; while goods were 
forwarded on vans, "which were drawn by 
oxen. Besides this, vessels were stationed 
at various points on the rivers to carry 
'letters, passengers, and goods, just as thoi'e 
was postal communication over sea, espe- 
cially from O.stia, the port of Rome, out- 
wards, to the ivsiands and chief porta of the 
hfcditGiTanean. 

Postvorta. Soc Oarmerta. 

Pothos.^ The Greek personification of amo- 
rous longing, an attendant of Eros (q.v.).- 

Pottery, The simplest, and at the same 
time one of tlie oldest, hranches of -the pri- 
nioval art of working in clay is the manu- 


facture of bricks and tile.s, the iuveniion 
of which (at Athens) was iiscribed by tiie 
Greeks to the mythical personages Eurjdlus 
and Hyperbius [Plin}’, II. N. vii 1114]. So 
far as bricks were used at all, tlioir use was 
genei'ally conliucd to private buildings ; and 
Greoks and Romans for ages employed only 
unbaked or sun-dried bricks, l-liieks baked 
in the kiln came into use at a later date. 
The first to employ them extensively were 
the Romans, probably at the period when 
the population of the city rendered it ne- 
cessaiy to build houses of several stories, 
which demanded a more solid material. In 
imperial times such bricks were tlic commoir 
material for private and public buildings. 
The walls were built of them, and then 
overlaid witlx stucco or marble. Building 
with baked bricks extended from Rome 
into Greece, and, generally speaking, wher- 
ever the Romans carried their arms, they 
introduced their exceptional aptitude for 
making excellent bricks. Bricks w'hich 
presented -flat surfaces, to be used for walls 
or pavements, were made of the most 
various dimensions, but were for the most 
part thinner than ours. Be.sides these, there 
were also rounded bricks for building dwarf 
columns, and for the consti'uction of circu- 
lar walls. For roofs flat tiles vi’-ere chiefly 
used (Lat. tcg&kX), which were provided 
witli a raised rim on both of their longer 
sides, and were so formed that the upper 
fitted into the lower. Concave tiles also 
wei-e used (Lat. imbrex) of the form of a 
half cylinder, which covered the adjoining 
edges of the flat tiles. The lowest row 
was conunonl^’- finished off with ornamental 
moulding. From the same material as 
bricks were also made pipes for conveying 
water, for sewers, and for wann air ; the 
section in the first two cases was round, in 
the last, square. 

Pottery in its proper sense, the manufac- 
ture of utensils, is very old. The -potter’s 
wheel was known even before Homer’s 
time [II. xviii 600], Its invention was 
various^ ascribed tn the Oorluthinn I-I3'- 
perbius [Pliny vii lb8j and to the Atlionian 
Talus, nephew of Dfedrdus, Corinth and 
.Athens, where the neighbouring promon- 
tory of Oolias furnished an inexhaustible 
supply of fine potter’s clay, were, in fact, 
the headquarters of the manufacture of 
Greek pottery. Rext came ffygTna, Samos, 
Lacedgemon, and other places in Grec5C6 
itself, wl-iich ahvays remained the principal 
seat of this manufacture, especially in the 
'form, 'of -vases of painted clay. These wore 
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oxp'Ti't.ed h) largo ruinxhors to tho countries , 
on tlio Med iten-anean and Black Seas. The j 
high estimation in which Greek, and espe- i 
ciall}- Attic, pottery was held is proved by i 
ih.e nmuorous vases which have been dis- 
covered in tombs, chiefly in Italy. More- 
over they represent almost evoxy period. 
The excolleixcG of the -vvorkinanship lies in 
tlxe matei'ial, which is very fine, and pre- 
pared -with the utmost care; also in the 
execution and in the baking. Its thinness, 
as well as the hardness of its sides, even 
in vessels of lai’ge dimensions, astonishes 
experts in such mattei's, Tho shapes are 
mostly produced by the potter’s wheel, but 
also by hand in the case of vessels too lai’ge 
to be conveniently placed on the wheel; 
for example, the lai-gest wine-jax‘S, [The 
prehistoric pottery from Mycense, the Troad, 
and other Hellenic sites, Avas also made by 
hand.] Whereas small vessels were made 
of a sixxgle piece, in the case of lai’ge ones, 
the body, handles, feet, and neck, were 
fashioned separately, and then united. 
They were first dried in the sun, then 
twice baked, befoi’e and after the pxiinting. 
The colours are no less admirable than the 
workmanship. Tho clay shows a beautiful 
bi'ight reddish, yellow, which is produced 
by the addition of colouring matter, and 
is also further intensified by a thin coating 
of glaze. The black colour, which often 
verges upon green, and is of a brilliant 
kxsfcx’e, is then applied. Either (1) the 
design stands out black against the bright 
background, or (2) the figui’es appear in 
red on a black ground, the former being 
the eai’Iier method. Other colours, espe- 
cially white or dai'k-red, wex'e applied after 
the black glaze had been burnt into the 
clay by the second baking, and served as 
a less lasting adornment. In later times 
yellow, green, bine, brown, and gold Averc 
also used. 

[In the case of vases with black figures, 
.the vase Avas first tui’iied on the AArheeljand, 
in oi’der to giA’^e it a surface of deeper red, 
claj" finely ground and mixed with Avater to 
the consisteixcy of cream, technically known 
as “ slip,” Avas a-xxplied by a brush or other- 
Avise Avhilo it AA’as still revolving. The out- 
line of the design Avas next roughly sketched, 
eifhe]' Avith a point or in light-red ochre 
Avitli a brush. The vase was then dried in 
the siui, and again pnt on the 'wheel, and 
the glaze, finely powdered and mixed with', 
water, aa^s applied to it Avith a brush as it 
revolved. The Am.se was then in some cases • 
fii’od for tlxe first t-iiae in the kiln in, order 


I to pi’ovide a smooflx, almost non”abso.x'bcut 
I surface for the use of tlie painter. Tiie 
I pail] ter then put on the black enamel figure"-; 

I and ornaments Avitlx a brush. After tho 
fii’ing of tho enamel, the details Avex’O draum 
in by hicised lines, cutting througli the 
enamel doAvn to the clay body of the Amse. 
In vases Avitlx red figux'es instead of the 
figures being painted in black, tho ground 
is covei’ed AvitJx black enamel and the Jigures. 
left, showing the glazed red “ slip ” AAdxich 
coArers tho AAdiole Amso. This method pro- 
duced a gi'eat artistic advance iu the. Ixeauty 
of the figures, the details and inner lines of 
Avliich could be executed Avilh freedom and 
ease by brush-marked lines, instead of by 
the laborious process of cutting incised 
lines through the veiy hard black enamel 
(Prof. Middleton on “Pottery” in Enaje.. 
Brit, xix 608, 609).] 

Lastly, the foi’ni deserves all praise. The- 
vases of the best pex’iod jxresent the most 
tasteful elegance of form, that is at once 
fine and strong, and the most delicate pro- 
portion of the Amrious parts to eaoli other 
and to the Avhole, Aid thou t interfering Avith 
their practical utility {see cixts under Vases 
and Vessels). It Avas not xxntil tho times 
Avhexx taste had begun to degenei’ate that 
the fashion Avas introduced of giving to 
clay ware, by moans of moulds, all kinds 
of grotesque forms of mexx and beasts, axxd 
of furnishing them Avith plastic (as Avell as 
painted) ornamentation. 

[The technique of ancient pottery is illus- 
trated by figs, 1 and 2. The first x’cpre- 


(1) * A GKKEK POTTKIt. (2) * A. OllEEX TOTTEK. 
(Gem from Millin, Peint ii, (Gem from Milliti, Feint, i,. 
vignette.) vignette.) 

sents a youth seated in front of an oven, 
from the top of Avhich he takes Avith two 
sticks a small, two-handled vase Avhich has 
been newly glazed. The second sIioavs the 
potter giving the last polish to a fini.shed 
vase, while tAvo other vessels are standing 
to ' dry. on an oven, the door of Avhxoh is 
closed (duhl and Koner’s Life of the Greeks 
mid Romans, p. 141, Eng. ech). Axnong 
.'the votive tablets in the Louvr-e there are- 
t-wo/from Corinth. The first of these re- 
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pi’GSPnts au early Greek type of kiln, wliicli 
is rioined ovci', and has a space for the Ihel 
on ojic side, and a door in the side of the 
xipper chauibor, through which the pottery 
could 1)0 put in and witlnlrawn. The 
second shows a potter applying painted 
bands while the vessel revolves on the 
wheel iTrof. Middleton, l.c., hgs. 3 and 20). 
See also Vases.] 

The Eomans, with v/liom, as early as tlie 
time of the second king, Nuina, a guild 
(collegium) of potters existed, neither had 
vessels of painted clay amongst their house- 
hold goods, nor did thoj’ employ it for the 
ornamentation of their graves. In earlier 
times at least, they used only coarse and en- 
tirely un ornamented wai’e. They imported 
artistically executed vases from their neigh- 
bours, the Etruscans. In the last hundred 
years of the Republic, as well as in the first 
hundred years after Christ, the chief jdace 
for the manuiacture of the red crockery 
generally used in households was Arretium 
(Are^so) [Pliny, xxxv IGO ; Martini, i 54, 6, 
xiv yS ; Dennis, Etruria^ ii 335 J. The 
ware of this place was distinguished by a 
coral-red colour, and was generally fur- 
nished with glaze and delicate reliefs ; in 
fact, ornamentation in relief was widely 
■employed in later Roman pottery. Voiy 
much valued was the domestic ware, called 
vam Sdrnia, which was an imitation of the 
enrlier pottery bi'ought from the island of 
Samos. It was formed of fine, red-coloured 
clay, baked very hard, of thin make, and 
very delicate workmanship. It was glazed 
and generally adorned with reliefs, and 
served especial 1}^ for the table use of re- 
spectable peopde who could not affiml silver. 

While this fine ware was made by hand, 
the manufacture of ordinary pottery as well 
as of bricks and pipes, especially under the 
Empire, formed an important industry 
among capitalists, who, on finding good clay 
on thoiv estates, built potteries and tile- 
worlis, and cither worked them on their own 
account through slaves or had them c^ried 
on by lessees. The emperor himself, after 
the time of Tiberius, and the members of 
tlie imperial family, especially the females, 
]mrsued a similar trade, us is shown by the 
trade-mark which, according to Roman cus- 
tom, was borne by clay mauufactui’es. 

The production of targe statues of clay, 
•apart from tlie jinrpose’ of modelling, be- 
longs amongst the Greeks to the early 
times. It continued much longer amongst 
the Italians, eB]-ieeialiy amongst the Etrus- 
cans, who furnished the temple^ at Rome - 


with clay images of the gods before the 
victorious campaigns in the East brought 
mai'ble and bronze productions of Greek ait 
to Rome. On tlie other hand, throughout 
the whole of antiquity, the manufacture of 
mnall clay figures of very various kinds, for 
the decoration of dwellings and graves, and 
for playthings for children, etc,, was most 
extensively practised. They were gene- 
rally made in moulds, and after baking were 
decorated with a coating of colour. The 



excellence which Greek art attained in this 
department, as in others, is shown by the 
“ figurines ” discovered at Tamlgrn in and 
after 187-1, specimens of which are given 
in figs. 3, -I-. Very important too v/as the 
manufacture of clay reliefs, partly with 
figured representation and partly with ara- 
besque patterns, for the embellishment of 
columns, windows, cornices, and also of 
tomb.stones and sarcophagi, Dumont 

and Chaplain, Cfi.rami.qi(.es^ 3&S8; Kekule, 
ThonfiguTcn aus Temagra^ 1878, Die 
antiken Terracotten, 1880, and Die Terra- 
cotten von Sicillcn^ 1884; H'euzey, Cata- 
logue des figurines antiques de terre evdte 
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Bll 


du MuxAe du Loiivi'c, 1882, id, GO plates, 
'ISSD: n,iid the ]}Oi)iilar work bj’- Pettier, 
Sfntnotfcs dv Terra Cuitc dam VAnti- 
quitc, 18‘JU.| 



(4) liAUBEIl IK TEKKA-COTTA. 
From Tauagra (Afcli. Zeit. 1S74, taf. 14). 


PrjBcinctiones. See Theatre. 

Prasco. The Latin term for a public 
crier, such as those who were employed in 
private life, especially at auctions. Their 
profession was eminently lucrative, but was 
not considered at all respectable. Similarly 
those einploj^ed by the State ranked as the 
most insignificant of its paid servants {see 
Apparitor). Their duties were to summon 
the meotiug.s of the people and the Senate, 
to command silence, to proclaim aloud the 
proposals under consideration, to announce 
the result of the individual votes, and also 
the final result ; in legal proceedings, to 
cite the parties to the case, their counsel, 
and witnesses, to announce the close of 
the proceedings, and the .jury's dismissal ; 
to invite the people to funeral feasts and to 
games, and to assist at public auctions and 
other sales, etc., etc. Consuls, prretors, and 
cGusoi’S had three decuries of such atten- 
dants ; quoestors, and probably also tribunes 
and ffidiles, one. They also attended on 
exfxaordinary magistrates andon-governoi’s 
of provinces. 

Praefectfira. An Italian township pos- 
sessing no jurisdiction of its own, but 
having a prefect to administer justice (prm- \ 
fect'iis nirr dicundo) sent to it every year, ' 
generally on the nomination of the praidr , 


urhdnus. When all Italian towns I’Gceived 
full citizen rights, 90 b.o,, the.s6 towns 
among the rest became mtuuclpia. (see 
Municipium), and retained the old name 
merely as a tradition. 

Priefectus (one set over others, a superior). 
The title given by the Romans to officials 
of many kinds, who vvore all however 
appointed, not elected. Thus, under the 
Republic, prtpfecH iure dicundo was the 
name of those who were appointed by the 
prmtorto administer justice in those Italian 
communities which were called praifectimv. 
iq.v.) ; even later these town.sliips retained 
the name for the judges elected by them- 
selves. In the republican armies the si.v 
Roman officers appointed by the consuls 
to command the contingents sent by the 
Italian allies to the consular armies were 
called pYc/hete sGctum. (pacers in command 
of the allies), while their cohorts were led 
by native praifecti cdlioHtimi. In the 
times of the Empire these titles Avere borne 
by the commanders of the auxiliary cohorts, 
while the officers of the cavahy divi.sions 
\vove preefeefi equUum. Military engineer- 
ing was under the direction of a priv/ectus 
fabrum (pioneers); the several fleets of 
the Empire under a praifectiis classis {see 
Ships). Prwfectus castrovum (camp-com- 
mander) was the name, under the Empire, 
of the commander in the permanent camps 
of the legions, usually a centurion who had 
completed his term of service. His chief 
functions were, in time of peace, to super- 
intend garrison-service {i.e. to distribute 
the watches and other duties) ; in war, the 
arrangement and supervision of the camp, 
the transportation of the baggage, and the 
construction of roads, bridges, and entrench- 
ments, This title of proifectus was also 
given to the knight who commanded the 
legions stationed in Egypt ; while an im- 
perial governor, called prmfeetus JEgypti, 
administered that country, wffiioh was 
treated as an imperial domain, and outside 
the general pi*ovincial administration. At 
a later time each legion had upon its staff 
of officers its own commander of the camp, 
styled prcefectus ISgiOuis, to whom in 3 
A.D. even the command of the legion was 
transferred. Prcefectus vigllum was the 
commander of' the cohorts organized by 
Augustus to make Rome secure by night. 

A very high and influential office under 
the' Empire was that of. the prcefectus pra>~ 
iorio^ the commander of the imperial, guard 
{see PE.ffiTORlANi). Originally a pmely 
military office, it acquired in process of 
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time an evor-increasing iinportaTice. It had 
attacLed to it the control of aflairs in the 
emperor’s absence, criminal jurisdiction 
over I'l.aliana outside Rome, and the like. 
Sometimes ambitious men contrived to 
employ this position to obtain for them- 
selves the real power in the State, and 
raised whom they pleased to the imperial 
throne, sometimes ascending it themselves. 
After the prsetorians were disbanded by 
Constantine in 324, the four who were then 
praifecti pradorio were made governors of 
the four prwfecturoi into which that em- 
peror divided his dominions. Anotlier 
important office ixnder the Empire was that 
of the pnefcctus urbi (city prefect). Such 
an office had existed in the time of the 
kings and in the early years of the Ee- 
jjublic, to supply the place of the king or 
the consuls when absent. When the latter 
came to be represented by the prmtors, it 
was only during the/er'ice Ldtlnoi (at which 
festival all magistrates were present) that a 
prmfecdus tirbi Latlndrum was appointed. 
Augustus revived it in its old form. On 
several occasions he appointed a prcvfectus 
urbi during his absence from the city. The 
city prefecture first became a standing 
office for the maintenance of public order 
in Borne after Tiberius. Subsequently the 
prcnfcctus urbi (whose authority extended 
a hundred miles from Rome, and who had 
thi'ee city cohorts to assist him) exercised, 
together with the police authority enforced 
at an earlier period by the sediles, a corre- 
lated criminal jurisdiction, which in course 
of time expanded so much that the city pre- 
fecture became the highest criminal autho- 
rity at Rome. After the transfer of the 
seat of empire to Byzantium, the prcpfectm 
urbi united in himself the military, adminis- 
trative, and judicial powers in what was 
once the capital, and was now formed into 
a separate district for purposes of adminis- 
tration. One of the most important offices 
under the Empire was that of the prcefectus 
annonm (corn-supply, see Annona), whose 
duty it was to provide Rome with the neces- 
sary corn, and whose countless subalterns 
were distributed over the whole Empire. 
For the cerdrii (State chest) see 

iERAKTDM. 

Pratexta or prsetextata (so. fdbuld), A 
class of Roman tragedies, which found its 
materials, not in the Greek myths, l>ut, in 
the absence of natx’C^e legendary heroes, in 
ancient and contemporary Roman history. 
The name was derived from the fact that 
the heroes wore the national dressj the , 


toga ptneteoita^ the official garb, edged with, 
purple, of the Roman magistrates. NiP.vicis 
introduced them, and, following his exranple, 
the chief I’eprcsontatives of tragic art unclor 
the Republic, Enni'us^ Paciivitis, and Accius, 
composed, in addition to tragedies imitated 
fronx Greek originals, indo))endent plays of 
this kind, which were however cast in the 
form thejf had bon-owed from the Greeks. 
We also hear of some plays of this class 
written by poets of imperial times. ^ The 
solitai’y example preserved to ns is the 
tragedy of Oetdeia, wrongly ascribed to 
Seneca (q.v.), -which perhaps may date from 
1 A.D. {Cp. Togata.) 

■ Pr^tor. Originally a title of the Roman 
consuls, but afterwards used to denote that 
magistrate to whom the administration 
of justice in Rome was transferred when 
the consulship, to which this power had 
hitherto been attached, was thi’own open 
to the coiximons in 366 b.o. At first re- 
served for the patricians, it became a ple- 
beian office as eai’ly as 337. The prsetor 
was elected in the coniUta centdridta, with 
one of the consuls presiding, on the same 
day and with the same anspices as the 
consuls, who entered on their office simul- 
taneously with him. On account of the 
increase in legal business, a second prsetor 
was appointed in 242, to whom was trans- 
ferred the hearing of cases between citizens 
and foreigners (inter eWes et peregr%nos)y 
and between foreigners (inter peregrmos), 
while the other decided between citizens. 
The latter, who ranked first, was called 
prcctor urbdnus (city prmtor) ; the former, 
preetor inter peregrines, and (after the time 
of Vespasian) preetor peregvlnus. 

The praetors had their respective de- 
partments determined by lot after their 
election. While the preetor peregrinus 
might have a military command also en- 
trusted to him, the city prsetor, on account 
of the importance of his office, might not 
he absent from Rome, strictly speaking, 
for longer than ten days. He represented 
Iiis absent colleague, and also the consuls 
in their absence, pi-esiding, as the higliest 
magistrate present, at the public games, 
watching over the safety of Rome, sum- 
moning the coniitia centuriata, holdiug the 
military levies, and the like. As early as 
227 the number was furtlier increased by 
two. To these was entrusted the adminis- 
tration of Sicily and Sarxlinia. Two others 
were added in 197 to administer the -two 
provinces of Spain. In 149, on the estab- 
lishment of the qiimstidnUs perpetUce ((gv.),, 
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a staxulitjg criminal court for certain stated 
olieiiders,^ tlie I’ule was introduced that the 
entire "body of prsetors should stay in Rome 
during their year of office j the prmtors 
urhrrmis and inter percgrinos having jiiris- 
diction in civil cases, as hitherto, while the 
others presided in the quwstiones, and had 
to instruct the jurors as to the case before 
the court, and to carry out the sentence 
passed. After the completion of their year 
of office, the}’- all proceeded, as proprietors 
or proconsuls to the preetorian provinces 
assigned them by lot. In consequence of 
the multiplication of the qucestioncs and of 
the provinces, the number of prsetors was 
raised by Sulla to eight, by Csesar to ten, 
fourteen, and sixteen. Under the Empire 
the pi’astorship lost its former importance, 
the civil jui-isdiction of the pvador tirbanus 
and peregrinus being in part transferred 
to the prcsfectus urhi and prcefectus pree- 
iorio, while the criminal jurisdiction of the 
others ceased with the gradual decay of the 
quccstiones, and the prsetors only retained 
particular departments of their judicial 
power and general administration. Their 
most important function was the manage- 
ment of the games, some of which had 
already, in republican times, been assigned 
to the preetor urhanus. When tlieir year’s 
office had expired, they went as proconsuls 
to the senatorial provinces. Their election 
was transferred to the Senate by Tiberius. 
Under the Republic, the statutory age for 
the office was forty; under the Empire, 
thirty. The praetor’s insignia were the 
toga preetexta^ the sella curulis, and, in 
the provinces, six lictors; in Rome, pro- 
bably two. Like the consul, he had the 
honour of a triumph open to him. 

Tr:®toriaiii. The bodyguard of the 
Roman emperor. Even in the armies of 
the Republic there •’ams a separate corps, the 
cGhors preetOna^ to guard the general, and 
protect the headquarters. The organisation 
of a bodyguard for the emperor, one of 
wdiose permanent power's was the chief 
military command, was among the first ad- 
ministrative measures of Augustus. The 
supremo command "was generally held by 
two prmfecti prcctorto iu the emperor’s 
name. The guard consisted of nine, and at 
a later time, of ton cohortEs prodovim, each 
composed of ton centuries of infantry, and 
ten. squadrons of cavalry {turm€e\ and com- ■ 
manded by a trlh unus {see Thibuni iliLiTtJM). 
They had higher rank and pay than the 
legions, and a shorter time of service (six- 
teen years instead of twenty). While the 
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other cohorts were stationed at various 
places in Italy, where tlie emperors were 
in the habit of staying, there were quai- 
tered in Roiiie, to keep watch in the em- 
: peror’s palace, three cohorts, which at first 
were billeted on separate parts of the city, 
until under Tiberius they were placed in 
a fortified camp {castra pnetoria) to the 
north-east of the city, ont.side the agger. 
By being thus united, they gained such 
importance, that they wex’e able to raise 
an emperor to the throne, and to overthrow 
him. To break down their influence, and 
to make them simply a picked corps, 
Septimius Severus, towards the end of the 
seco.ad. century, brought legions to Ital}?-, 
and made a regulation that the guard, which 
had hitherto been recruited exclusive!}'- 
from Italy and a few Romanised provinces, 
should have its ranks filled xtp from de- 
serving legionary soldiers, and should serve 
for a longer time. To be thus transferred 
to the guard was considered a promotion. 
The guard was broken up by Constantine 
the Great. 

Prffltori-ttin. The headquarters in the 
Roman camp ; a wide space, on which stood 
the genei'al’s tent, the altar of the camp, 
the augUrcile, and the trlbuncd {see Castra). 
In the provinces this name was given to 
the official residence of the governor. 

Prsevaricatio {lit. “deviation from the 
straight path”). The Latin term for the 
improper conduct of a case on the part of a 
prosecutor in favour of the defendant, or 
on the part of a patrOnus to the detriment 
of his client. The penalty was forfeiture 
of the I'ight to prosecute, an.d to act as an 
advocate. If the acquittal of the defendant 
was demonstrably due to prmvaricatio, the 
case might be undertaken anew by a second 
prosecutor. 

Prandiiim. The second morning meal 
of the Romans. (/See Meals,) 

Pratinas. [The quantity of the second 
syllable is uncertain, probably long. Fiok, 
Gr. Personcn-nanien^ p. xxxv, deriving it 
from jjratSs^ Doric for prdtds, makes it a 
collateral form for proMnbs—prOtldnds.] A 
Greek dramatist, of Phlius, who lived about 
49G B.G. at Athens. He was a contemporary 
and rival of iBschy lus, and is believed to have 
invented the satyric drama. At any rate, 
he -was a very prolific writer in this depart- 
ment of literature. Ho also -wrote tragedies, 
dithyrambs, and hyporcJwmdta, of which 
we possess a fairly long and highly original 
fragment [preserved by Atheu^ns, siv617]. 
His son Aristias was also a dramatic poet. 

. L L 
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Pnixilla. Of Sicyoa; a Greek poetess, (lizard-slayer) in bronze \ib.^ xxxiv § 70]; 
about 450 B.O., composed kymns and ditliy- and a youtiiM Satyr in Atbens [Pausanias, 
tambs, bufi was especially famous for her i 20 § 1]. As to the group of HioboA cliil- 
SicblUa. We only possess insignificant frag- dren, preserved at Rome in Piin3’'’!3 time, 
men t,s of her poems, it was disputed even among the ancients 

Praxiteles. One of the most famous Greek whether it was the work of Praxiteles or, 
scuiptors, born at x\thens about 390 [prob- as is more probable, of Scopas [W. if. xxxvi 
ably the son of Cephisodotiis, the sculptor § 28; cp. NiobeJ, Of all these, only 
of the statue of EirenB (q.v.) with the In- later copies have been pi-eservod. An inr- 
fant Plfdus]. Pie and his somewhat older portant original work by him [mentioned 
contemporary, Scopas, were at the head of by Pausanias, v 17 § 3] was unearthed 
the labor Attic school. He chiefly worked in 1877 by the German excavators at 
in marble, bu t at the same time occasionally Olympia, Hermes with the Child Dionysus 
used bronzo. Plis recorded works exhibit in his Arms^ wliich was set up in the cella 
every age and sex in the greatest variety of the temple of Hera. The arms and legs 
of the divine and hxnman form. Still he are partly mutilated, but otherwise it is 
paid most attention to youthful figures, in an excellent state of preservation. {See 
which gave him the opportunity of dis- cut.) 

playing ail the charm of sensuous grace in Hi.s sons, Cephisodotus the younger, 
soft and delicate contours, and Tlmarchides, were masters of some 

importance. 

Priam (Gr. Fridmds; Lat, Pridmus). Son 
of LaSmedon and Strymo, brother of 
Tithonus and Hesione, the last king of 
Troy. Originally his name was PSdarces 
(the swift-footed) ; the name Priamus, which 
is interpreted to mean '‘ransomed,” is 
supposed to have been given to him after the 
first sacking of Troy by HerS.oles. Heracles 
allowed Hesione to select one of the 
prisoners, and when she decided in favour 
of her sole surviving brother, she was 
pei'mitted to ransom him, with her veil. 
Legends represented him as rich alike 
in treasures and in children. He had fifty 
sons and fifty daughters by different wives ; 
by his second wife, Heoiiba (Gr. HBMbB) 
alone, nineteen sons; among them Hector, 
Paris, Deiphobus, HelSnus, Poljidorus, 
Troilus; by his finst, Arisbe, JEsacus, 
Among his daughters were Or Susa, the 
wife of iEneas, Cassandra, and Polyxena. 
In his young days he was a mighty Warrior, 
as in the conflict with the Amazons ; but 
at the outbreak of the Trojan War, he wafi 
so old and feeble that lie took no part in 
the combat, and only twice left the city to 
conclude the compact for the duel betweeu 
: Paris and MSnelaus, and to beg the dead 

Among his most celebrated works the body of Hector from Achilles. He met his 
n&kad. Aphr6ditej of Onidus, stands first, death in the sack of the city by the hand, 
according to the enthusiastic descriptions of Neoptolemus, at his family altar, wliither 
of the ancients, a masterpiece of the he had fled -with Hecuba and his daughter, 
most cDtranoing beauty [e,ff, Pliny, JV. R. Priapeia. A collection of some eighty 
xxxvii §§ 20, 23 ; cp. Aphrodite, fig. 2].'' elegant but indecent Latin poems in 
Not ^ less famous were his representations’ vax'ious metres on the subject of Prlapus. 
of among ’udaich the marble statue Judging from their execution, they may 

at Thespise was esteemed most highly be referred to the time of Augustus, and 
§ 22 ; cp. Seos] ; his ApoUo SawrbctbndS’^ ' may probably bo traced to the circle of 
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Messfila., wlio, like other d,istinj 2 i:uislied men 
of tlint age, occupied himself with trivial 
amusemeuts of this kind. 

Priajras. According to the usual ac- 
count,^ son of Dionysus and Aphrodite, a 
god of the fruitfulness of the hold and of 
the herds. Horticulture, vine-growing, goat 
and sheep-breeding, bee-lfeeping, and even 
fishing, were supposed to be under his 
protection. The original seat of his worship 
lay in the towns of Asia Minor, situated on 
the Hellespont, especially Lampsacus. Prom 
here it afterwards spread over Greece and 
Italy. His statues were usually placed in 
gardens, generally in the form of rude 
heniue cut out of wood, stained with ver- 
milion, w’ith a club and sickle and a phallic 
symbol of the creative and fructifying 
powers of nature. The sacrifices offered 
to him included asses, as well as the first- 
fruits of the garden and the field. 

Priests. (1) Greek. The ministers of a 
particular sanctuary, charged with the duty 
of attending to the service of the god of the 
place. Their duty was to offer appropriate 
sacrifices and. perform other holy offices at 
the appointed time and manner, and also to 
assist and instruct worshippers, as to the 
rites they were to observe. They had to 
slay the victim, to select the parts for offer- 
ing, and to lay them on the altar, to utter 
the accompanying prayers, and the like. In 
sacred functions which were performed 
elsewhere (as by the father at the family 
altar, and by certain State officers, e.g. 
by the first three arclions at Athens, by the 
kings at Sparta), their assistance was not 
required, although it was often invited. 

The general name hiereus represents the 
priest in his cliaracter of an offerer of sacri- 
fice and a minister of sacred rites. In the 
different cults, however, the priests often 
took the most vaiuous names, and with 
reference to individual cults had peculiar 
functions. The priesthoods were filled 
jiartly by right of inheiitance from within 
■certain families (as some of them were in 
almost all Greek states; but especially at 
Athens) ; partly by election or by a kind of 
appointment combining election and lot. A 
general qualification was legitimate descent 
from citizens, an irreproachable character, 
and freedom from bodily defects, (The wor- 
ship of Artemis at Ephesus required the 
priests to be oimuehs, but it is to bo observed 
that this was not a Greek worship,) Many 
priesthoods wei’e only filled by men, others 
by women only ; in many temples there were 
priests and priestesses together ; but upon 
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the whole it was a rule, though not without 
exceptions, that the priests of gods were 
men, of goddesses, women. In regard to 
the necessary age, again, the regulations 
were very various ; many priesthoods could 
only he filled b}'- quite young persons. 
Virginity and celibacy were required foi' 
certain priesthoods, e.g. for those of the 
virgin goddesses Athene and Artemis. A 
rule existed in many places, that a woman 
more than once married w,as disqualified 
for the priesthood. At any rate, ritual 
prescribed chastity for a certain time before 
undertaking any priestly duty. Hei-e and 
there, too, the priests were forbidden to 
taste certain kinds of food. The office 
was held for very various periods, one year, 
several years, a life-time. The priests 
generally wore long hair and white vest- 
ments ; many of them were clothed in 
saffron-coloured robes, as (among others) 
the priests of Dionysus. The priestly 
ornaments included garlands from the 
leaves of various trees, always according 
to the character of the god, and wreaths 
or fillets of many kinds. The priestly staff 
is often mentioned. The priests often had 
an official residence within the temple 
inclosure. 

Tliey derived their maintenance partly 
from the revenue of the temple property, 
partly from their share of the sacrifices, 
the skins of the animals sacrificed, and 
other dues of the same kind, and sometimes 
from actual offertories. Among their privi- 
leges, besides their inviolability, were free- 
dom from military service, and a seat of 
honour at assemblies of the people and at 
the theatre. In many places dates were 
reckoned from the time when the priest of 
the chief divinity entered on office, e.j/., in 
Argos from the priestess of Hera’s first 
year of ministry [Thucydides, ii 2 § 1], 
Besides the priests there were many kind.s 
of temple-servants, for the preservation of 
the saci'ed buildings, the administration of 
their revenues, and the performanco of the 
various rites. {Op. Cekyx, Hieroduli, 
Hteroposi, Neocori, Parasite.) 

(-2) Roman. At Rome, the State religion 
was under the management of a number 
of priesthoods, which, by the order of the 
State, performed the regularly prescribed 
sacred rites or tiiose specially decreed by 
the State on their recommendation. In the 
timO' of the Idiigs the superintendence of 
the entire ritual belonged to the kings, 
among whom Nfima, as the founder of an 
organised worship of the gods, holds a 
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prominent place. Tlio most important 
priestlioocls which, originated in the time 
of the Irings were tJie Flamtnes, the 
A')tfjn)‘('s, the Vcdal^s, the SdlU, the 
Fciullr-n^ the .PonttflcCs^ the LUperei, the 
Fratrea ArvfilPs, and the CurtOnes. Be- 
sides these, in conrso of time there arose 
tlie Few Sar.rOrum to offer certain sacri- 
fices originally offered hy the king, the 
custodians of the Sibylline oracles, the 
EjmlSnes to dischai’ge a part of the pon- 
tifical duties, the priests of the new cults 
gradually introd-ticed, and lastly the priests 
of the deified emperors, e.g, the Soddles 
Augitstales. A number of State cults were 
handed over to individual clans (gentes) 
and associations. {See Sodalitas.) 

After the establishment of the Eepuhlic, 
a distinguished position was attained by 
the college of the ponttftces^ who, like the 
king in earlier times, superintended the 
entire ritual. They were the technical 
advisers of the Senate on any new questions 
that arose in regard to it. Next to them 
in importance were the augurs and the 
custodians of the Sibylline oracles. These 
priesthoods, together with that of the 
epidoneSj were styled the four great 
colleges {qiiattUor simma colUgta), and an 
equal honour was afterwards given to that 
of the sodales Augusiales, 

The appointment of the priests, for whom 
the same qualifications were required as 
among the Greeks, proceeded in various 
ways, by nomination, co-optation, and 
election. They entered on office by in- 
auguration, an act in which the chief 
pontiff, acting through the augurs, in- 
quired of the god concerned whether the 
new priest was acceptable to him. His 
reception into the college was accompanied 
by a banquet given by the new priest, 
which became proverbial for its luxury. 

When officially engaged all State priests 
(apart from their peculiar insig^iid) wore 
tliep5*cetea2ta,the purple-edged robe of Roman 
magistrates. They also enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of a seat of honour at festivals and 
games, and exemption from military service, 
from the duties of citizens, and from taxa- 
tion. The great priesthoods were po.sts of 
honour, and, like the political offices, were 
witliout remimeration. On the other hand, 
some priests and priestesses {e.g. 'the 
Vestal Virgins and the augurs), besides the 
use of the sacred or public lands belonging 
to their iemple.s, received a regular annuaf 
salary. The cost of the establishment was 
defrayed from several sources. The priest^- -i 


had under their management a fund which; 
was maintained from landed pr6])erty and 
current receipts (including fees for admis- 
sion to the temple and for the offering of 
the sacrifice). They also had a claim to cer- 
tain parts of the victim, and other perqui- 
sites; besides this, they all, especially the 
curiones {see CuiiiA), and those associa- 
tions to which State cults were entrusted, 
received the necessarj^monej^from the public 
chest. The cost of repairing the temples 
and of ail sacrifices and festivals especially 
ordered hy the State was defrayed from the 
same source. Similarly the State pro- 
vided the priests either with public slaves 
or with free and salaried servants, to wait 
upon them. (Eor a particular kind of 
priests’ assistants, see Oamilli.) All State 
temples did not have particular pi-iests. 
assigned them ; temples without priests of: 
their own were under the superintendence 
of a sacristan {aAUitus) ; and it was usually 
only once in the year that sacrifice wag- 
offered at the great festival of such temples 
by a State priest specially appointed* for 
the purpose. No priest could be called to 
account by any civil magistrate except the 
censor. The ponti/ex- maximus had the* 
power of punishing the other priestsi The‘ 
position of a priest of a cult not recog- 
nised by the State, but merely tolerated,, 
was naturally different. With regard to* 
their maintenance, they were themselves, 
like the sanctuaries they superintended, sup- 
ported by the contributions of the votaries 
of their own cult. 

Primipilus. See Centurion's 

Princeps. The Latin word for “a chief,”' 
“a leader,” “the foremost person.” Thus, 
in the B<oman constitution, princeps SPnCdus 
is the senator who was x)laced first on the 
roll of the Senate drawn up by the censors. 
When the Senate was voting, if no consuls- 
designate were present, he was asked for 
his opinion by the presiding magistrate' 
before any one else. Just as under the' 
Republic the leading men in the State were' 
called prinet^Fs, Augustus, the founder of 
the Monarchy, took with general consent 
the title of princeps. This was quite in 
harmony with the old constitution, and at 
the same time recognised his equality ■with 
the other citizens; For the same reason his- 
successor, Tiberius, set special store on the 
title of princeps. As the monarchical yiowor 
became consolidated, and the old repablicaii 
ideas disappeared, the consciousness of the 
original meaning of 'the title disappeared 
i with them. Princeps came to be equiva?- 
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lent to mipanJtor ; but it never became 
an official title like Impemtor^ Qmscut’, 
Aipjiistus. Like tlie Senate, the knights 
had a jjrincejir,^ the 2 ^‘^'tnceps iuventfitis 
(the youth). This title was borne by the 
knight whose name appeared first in the 
censor’s list of that body. By w’ay of 
compliment to the knights, Augustus 
caused his grandsons, Gains and Lucius 
■Oa?sar, to be styled prmci^yes iuventutis. 
Ever after, the emperor’s youthful sons 
were regular] entitled principes iuven- 
t lit is until their entrance on a magistracy. 
At the time of Rome’s complete decay this 
title was not ^infrequently borne by" those 
associated with the emperors in the govern- 
ment. On the meaning of principles in 
military language, see LEGioisr, 

Priscian (Priscuinus). (1) A Latin 
•grammarian of CBesarea in Mauidtania ; who 
lived, at the beginning of the 6th century 
A.D., as a teacher of the Latin language in 
■'Constantinople. He there compiled, in 
addition to a number of smaller gramraa- 
tioai works, his ListitvMones QrammclUcw 
in 18 books, the fullest and completest 
■systematic Latin grammar which has come 
down to us. This work, which is of great 
importance owing to its ample quotations 
from ancient literature, was for a long 
time, in the Middle Ages, the school book 
in ordinary use, and formed the foundation 
for the earlier treatises on Latin Grammar 
in modern times. We also possess an in- 
:sipid panegyrical poem written h}’' Priscian 
on the emperor Anastasius, and a transla- 
tion of the Cosmography of the geographer 
Dionysius, in hexameter verse. 

(’2) A physician, who lived in the 5th 
century, named Theoddrus Priscidnus, has 
left us a Mediclna Prmentdnea (a book 
•of.rapid euimtives) in five books. 

Probole (Greek). A motion for a judicial 
prosecution. In Attic legal jirocedure it was 
a pai-ticular kind of public indictment. In 
the first assembly of every prytany, on the 
archon’s inquiring whether the people were 
satisfied with the conduct of the magis- 
trates, any citizen might accuse a 
magistrate of official misconduct. If the 
assembly considered thei-e was foundation 
for the clia,rge, the magistrate was tem- 
porarily suspended or even absolutely 
deposed from his office, and a judicial 
prosecution was instituted. Even against 
a private citizen, especially for doing an 
injury to magistrates, or to sacred persons 
•or things, for interrupting a festival, em- 
bezzling public money, or instituting a 


vexatious prosecution, a com]ilaint could 
be brought before the people in order to 
see whether they considered the case suit- 
able for a judicial trial. [The most cele- 
bi’ated example of this procedure is the 
case of D6mo.sthenes against Meiditis for 
assaulting him in the discharge of public 
functions at the Didtif/sia.’] However, this 
neither bound the man who laid the plaint 
to bring forward an actual indictment, nor 
the jury to follow in the formal trial the 
preliminary verdict of the people, although 
it would always influence them. 

Probus (Mai'cus Fcrlerim). A famous 
Roni.au scholar and critic, born at Berytus 
in Syria. He flourished in the second half 
of the 1st century A.d. He devoted almost 
all attention to the archaic and classical 
literature of Rome, which had been pre- 
viously neglected, and to the critical re- 
vision of the most important Roman poets, 
0,3 Lucretius, Vergil, and Horace, after the 
manner of the Alexandrine scholars. Some 
of his criticisms on Vergil may possibly be 
preserved to us in a commentary to the 
Eclogues and Georgies, which beai’s his 
name. From a commentary, or criticism, 
on Per.sius we have his biography of that 
poet ; and from his work Pe NotTs we have 
an extract containing the abbreviations used 
for legal terras. Other grammatical writ- 
ings bearing his name are the work of a 
grammarian of the 4th century. 

Proclus. The most important represen- 
tative of the later Heo-Platonic school, born 
412 A.D, at Byzantium. He I'eceived his 
first instruction at Xanthxis in Lycia, and 
betook himself to Alexandria to complete 
his education. There he attached himself 
chiefly to Heron 'the mathematician, and to 
tlie .Aristotelian Olympi'odorus. Before the 
age of twenty, he i>emoved to Athens to 
attend the lectui'es of the most celebrated 
Platonists of the time, Syrianus and Plu- 
tarchus. On the death of the latter lie 
became head of the Platonic school until 
his own death in 485. His disciples were 
very numerous ; and his learning and zeal 
for the education of the yoxmg, combined 
with his beneficence, his virtuous and 
strictly ascetic life, and his steadfa,strioss in 
the faith of his •fathers, gained him the 
enthusiastic devotion of his followers. Wo 
■possess an account of his life, full of admira- 
tion for his character, by his pupil and 
successor, Marinus. The efforts of Proclus 
were directed to the support of paganism 
in. its struggle with the now victorious 
•'Christianity, by reducing -bo a system aU 
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(lift plnlosopliii’. and I'eligious traditions oi 
antiquity. His literary activity was very 
groat, and extended over almost every de- 
partment of laiowlodge ; but Platonic philo- 
sophy vvoia the centre of the whole. His 
philosophical works, now extant, are a 
commentary on a few dialogues of Plato 
(mainly on tlie Tfm.ceufi), also his chief 
work on the theology of Plato, as well as a 
summary of the theology of Plotinus, with 
writings treating several branches of pbilo- 
sopliy from his own })oint of view. Some 
of his minor works have only reached ns in 
a Latin translation. As specimens of his 
mathematical and astronomical works, we 
have a commentary on the first hook of 
Euclid, a sketch of the astronomical teach- 
ing of Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and others, a 
slight treatise on the heavens, etc. One 
of hi.s grammatical writings survives in his 
commentary on Hesiod's Works mid Days. 
Lastly, we have two epigrams by him, and 
six hymns. It is doubtful whether the 
Grammatical Chrestomathy^ extracts from 
which, preserved by Photius, are the only 
source of our knowledge of the G-reek cyclic 
poets, was really written by him, and not 
rather by a grammarian of the same name 
in the 2nd century a.d. 

Procne. A daughter of the Allienian 
king Pandion and Zeiixippe, sister of 
Philomela. She was given in marriage by 
her father to the Thracian prince Terexxs, in 
Daulis near Parnassus, in return for assis- 
tance given him in war. Terens became by 
her the father of Itys. Pretending that his 
wife Procne was dead, Tereus fetched her 
sister Philomela from Athens, and ravished 
her on the way. He then cut out her 
tongue that slm might he ixnahle to inform 
against him, and concealed her in a grove 
on Parnassus ; but the unfortunate girl con- 
ti’ived to inform her sister of what had 
happened by a robe into which she in- 
geniously wove the story of her fate. 
Taking the opportixnity of a feast of 
Dlonystis in Parnassus, Procne went in 
quest of lior sister, and agreed with her 
on a bloody revenge. They slew the hoy 
Itys, and served him up to his father to 
eat. "When Terens learnt the outrage, and 
was on the point of slaying the sisters, the 
gods changed him into a hoopoe or hawk, 
Procne into a nightingale, and ■ Philomela 
into a swallow, or (according to another 
version) Procne into a swallow, and Philo- 
mela into a nightingale. {Bee AISdonO 
Proconsul ( ~prd consiUS^ “ deputy- , 
consul'''). The name at Rome for the. 


officer to whom the consular power was 
entrusted for a specified district outside the 
city. The regular method of appointing 
the proconsul was to prolotig the official 
power of the retiring consul {prOrdyufio 
imperti) on the conclusion of his year of 
office. In exceptional cases, ho vr ever, othei’S 
were appointed proconsuls, generally those 
who had already held the office of consuL 
This was especially done to iuci'case the 
number of generals in command. The pro- 
consuls were appointed for a definite or 
indefinite period ; as a I’ule for a year, 
reckoned from the day on which they en- 
tered their province. This period might 
be prolonged by a new prorogation. In 
any case the proconsul continued in office 
till the appearance of his successor. With 
the growth of the provinces, the consuls as 
well as the prmtors were employed to ad- 
minister them, as proconsuls, on the expiiy 
of their office. After Sulla this became 
the rule; indeed, the Senate decided which 
provinces \vere to be consular and which 
praetorian. The regulation, in 53 B.G., that 
past consuls should not govern a province 
till five years after their consulship broke 
doAvn the immediate connexion between 
the consulship and succession to a pro- 
vince, and the proconsuls thereby became 
in a more distinctive sense governors of 
provinces. After Augustus the title was 
given to governors of senatorial provinces, 
whether they had held the consulship before 
or not. As soon as the proconsul had been 
invested with his official power {imperium\ 
ho had to leave Rome forthwith, for there 
his imperium became extinct. Like the 
consuls, he had twelve liotors with bundles 
of rods and axes, whom he was bound to 
dismiss on re-entering Rome, In the pro- 
vince he combined military and jxxdicial 
power over the subject peoples and the 
Roman citizens alike — only that in the 
case of the latter, on a capital charge, he 
had to allow them an appeal to Romo. To 
administer justice, he travelled in the win- 
ter from town to town. In the case of wav 
he might order out the Roman citizens afi 
well as the provincials. His power was 
absolutely unlimited, so that he might be 
guilty of the greatest oppression and ex- 
tortion, and was only liable to prosecution 
for these offences on the expiry of his 
office. He might advance a claim for a 
triumph, or an 6v&Uo {q^.v.\ior military 
services. When the senatorial provinces 
’Came generally to have no army, under 
the Empire, the duties of the proconsuls 
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becamo limited to administration, political 
and judicial. 

Procopras. A Greek historian of O^sarea 
in Palestine, a rhetorician and advocate by 
■profession. In and after 526 a.d. he at- 
tended the general Belisarius as private 
secx-etary and adviser in nearly all his cam- 
paigns. He was afterwards made a senator, 
and in 562, when prefect of Constantinople, 
was deposed from his office by a conspiracy, 
and shortly afterwards died suddenly, more 
than seventy years old. He has left us a 
history of his own times down to 554 in 
eight books, dealing especially with the 
wars of Justinian against the Persians, 
Vandals, and East Goths ; a panegyric on 
the buildings of Justinian; and thjSiAneodota^ 
or secret history, supplementing the first- 
mentioned work. It discloses the scandals 
of the court of the day, and, on account of 
its contents, was not published until after 
the death of the author. His infoi'mation 
is partly derived from the oral testimony 
of others, but he prefers to record his own 
experiences. This, and his fresh treatment 
of his subject, together with his pure and, 
on the whole, simple style, make him one 
of the most eminent authors of his age. 

Procris. Daughter of Erechtheus, and 
wife of Cephalus (ci-v.). 

PrScrustes. Sec Damastes. 

Procul'fis {Sempronius). A Eoman jurist, 
founder of the school called after him the 
FrdcifMani. {See Antistius Labeo and' 
Jurisprudence.) 

Procurator, under the Roman Republic, 
meant tbe fully accredited agent of a 
private citizen. Under tbe Empire, the 
title was given to those who, as household 
officers of the emperor, were considered 
administrators of the imperial purse. The 
•fiscal administration of the imperial pro- 
vinces was in the hands of a procurator of 
equestrian rank, under whom were freed- 
men of the emperor’s, bearing tbe same 
title, and attending to particular depart- 
ments of the administration. In the sena- 
torial provinces, also, there was an imperial 
procurator^ independent of the governor, to 
manage the domains and to collect the 
revenues belonging to the fiscus. Eurther, 
thoi-G ■svere particular provinces which, 
before they were administered as actual 
provinces, v/ere governed as domains by 
an administrator appointed by tbe emperor 
anti personally responsible to him. He 
likewise was " styled procurator^ and in 
general had a position similar to that of 
the other governors. Such a procurator , 
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was Pontius Pilate in Judsea, which for a, 
long time was under a procurator. The 
imperial chief treasury was administered 
by a procurator a rdttdmbils, also called 
procurator Jisci, at first an imperial freed.- 
man, but after tbe 2nd century a knight. 
To administer the imperial privy purse, 
into which floAved the revenues from the 
crown lands and the private fortune of the 
emperor, there were special procurators. 

Prodicus. A Greek Sopliist of Ceos, con- 
temporary with Socrates. He repeatedly 
visited Athens as an ambassador from his 
native country. The applause tvhich his 
speeches gained there induced him to come 
forward as a rhetoriemn. In his lectures 
on literai-y .style he laid chief stress on the 
right use of words and the accurate dis- 
crimination between synonjuns, and thereby 
paved the way for the dialectic discussions 
of Socrates. None of his leetm-es have 
come do-wn to us in their original form. 
We have the substance only of his cele- 
brated fable of the Choice of Heracles 
[preserved by Xenophon, Meraorahilia^ ii 
§§21-34]. 

Prodigium. The Latin term for an un- 
natural or, at any rate, unusual and inex- 
plicable pbenomenon, which was always 
treated as requiring expiation {procurdtlo). 
This was only done on behalf of the State, 
if the phenomenon had been observed on 
ground belonging to the State, The Senate, 
acting on the advice of the pontiffs, or- 
dained either particular sacrifices, to speci- 
fied deities, or a nine days’ sacrifice, or a 
public intercession, and left tbe execution 
of the ordinance to the consuls. If a pro- 
digium caused so much alarm that the 
usual means of expiation seemed insufficient, 
the Senate had recourse to the Sibylline 
books, or the Etruscan hdruspicM. (See 
Haeuspex.) Eor the prodigium of a 
thunderbolt, see Putead, 

Prddroiai. Greek skii'mishers. (See 
Hippeis.) 

Progdrla. The right of occupying the 
front row of seats next the orchestra, at the 
dramatic performances in the Greek theatre. 
This distinction was enjoyed by tbe priests, 
the chief magistrates, distinguished citizens, 
the descendants of those who had fallen 
in .battle for their country, and membei’s 
of foreign states -whom it was desired to 
honour, especially ambassadors. The term 
also denotes the presidency at the Oonneii 
(see Boule), and in the assemblies of tbe 
people. [In the 5th century b.c, ^ the 
jprpt^nSs, under their SpistdMs, presided 
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over tiio CouTioil and the assemblies of the 
people ; in the 4th, the proedrz were 
instituted. The latter were appointed on 
each occasion from nine of the tribes, and 
the presidential duties were transferred to 
them and their epistates (a member of the 
tenth tribe). See Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, 44, pp. 163“4j ed. Sandys. j 

Prcetns. Son of Abas of Argos, and twin 
bro ther of Acrisius. Expelled from his home 
by his brother, he fled to the king of the 
Lycians, lobates, who gave him in marriage 
his daughter Anteia (in the tragedians, 
StenobcBa), and compelled Acrisius to resign 
in his favour the sovereignty of Tiryns. 
Here the Cyclopes built him a town of 
impregnable strength. His daughters wei-e 
punished with madness either for their 
opposition to the worship of Dionysus or 
(according to another account) for their dis- 
respect for Hera. This madness spread to 
the other women of the land, and was only 
cured by the interposition of Melampiis 
(q.v.). His son Megapenthes exchanged 
with Perseus the rule of Tiryns for that of 
Argos. (Cp. Bellerophon.) 

Proletarii. The name in the Roman 
centuriate system (see Centuria) of those 
citizens who were placed in the lowest of 
the five property- classes, and who were 
exempt from military service and tribute. 
They took their name from the fact that 
they only benefited the State by their 
children {prdlSsy Another name for them 
is capite censi, i.e. those who were classed 
in the list of citizens at the census solely in 
regard to their status as citizens {cCipufX 
Afterwards, the richer among them were 
taken to serve in the wars : these were then 
called proletarii ; and those without any 
property at all, capite censL In and after 
the time of Marius, when the levy of troops 
was no longer founded on the census, the 
Roman armies were recruited by preference 
from the last class. 

Bromaclius (fighter in the front rank, 
protector). (1) An epithet of Athene {q.v.). ■ 

(2) Son of Parthenopajus and the Nymph 
Olymene, one of the Eplgoni {q.v.), 
Erometheia. 8ee Prometheus. 

Prometheus (the man of forethought). Son 
of the Titan ISpeths and the Ocean-nymph 
Olymene, brother of Atlas, MSnoetins, and ' 
Epimetheus, fether of Deucalion (<?.■».). 
The most ancient account of him, as given 
by Hesiod \Theog. 521-616| is as follows. 
When the gods, after their conquest of the 
Titans, were negotiating with, mankind 
about the honour to be paid them, Prome- 


theus was charged with the duty of divid- 
ing a victim offered in sacrifice to the gods. 
He endeavoured to impose upon Zeus by 
dividing it in such a way as cleverly to 
conceal the half which consisted of flesh 
and the edible vitals under the skin of the 
animal, and to lay thereon the worst part, 
the stomach, while he heaped the bones 
together and covered them with fat. 

Zeus divined the stratagem, but, out of 
enmity towards man, purposely chose the 
worse portion and avenged himself by re- 
fusing mortals tbe use of fire. Thereupon 
Prometheus stole it from Olympus and 
brought it to men in a hollow reed. As a 
set off to this great blessing, Zeus resolved 
to send them an equally great evil. He 
caused Hephaestus to make of clay a beau- 
tiful woman named Pandora, that is, the 
all-gifted ; for the gods presented her with 
all manner of charms and adornments, 
coupled however with lies, flattering woi’ds, 
and a crafty mind. Hermes brought her, 
with a jar as her dowry, in whicli every 
evil was shut up, to the brother of Prome- 
theus, named Epimetheus {i.e. the man of 
afterthought, for he never thought of what 
he did until it had brought him into trouble). 
In spite of his brother’s warning not to 
receive any present from Zeus, he was en- 
snared by her charms and took her to wife. 
Pandora opened the jar, and out flew all 
manner of evils, troubles, and diseases, before 
unknown to man, and spread over all the 
earth. Only delusive Hope remained in the 
jar, since, before she could escape, Pandora 
put the lid on the jar again [Works and 
Days, 54-105]. But Prometheus met wnth 
his punishment. Zeus bound him in ada- 
mantine fetters to a pillar with an eagle to 
consume in the day-time his liver, which 
grew again in the night. At last Heracles, 
with the consent of Zeus, who desired to 
increase his son’s renown, killed the eagle, 
and set the son of ISpetus free. According 
to this account, the guile of Prometheus, 
and his opposition to the will of Zeus, 
brought on man far more evil than good. 

.^schylus, on the other hand, taking the 
view suggested by the Attic cult of Prome- 
theus, in which the ’fire-bringing god -was 
honoured as the founder of human civiliza- 
tion, gave the myth an entirely diflerenfc 
form in his trilogy of Prometheus the Fire- 
bearer, Prometheus Bound, and Prometheus 
Released. In these Prometheus is still of 
course the opponent of Zeus, but, at the 
same time, he is represented as full of the 
most devoted love for the human race. 
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Jilsonylns makes him son of Themis, by 
whom ho is put in possession of all the 
secrets of the future. In the war with the 
Titans, his advice assisted Zeus to victory. 
But when the god, after the partition of 
the world, resolved on destroying the rude 
human race, and to create other beings in 
their stead, Prometheus alone concerned 
himself with the fate of wi-etched mortals, 
and saved them from destruction. He 
brought them the fire he had stolen from 
Hepliajstus at Lemnos, the fire that was to 
become the source of all discoveries and of 
mastery over nature ; and I’aised them to a 
higher civilization by bis inventive skill 
and by the arts which he taught mankind. 
For this he was punished by being chained 
on a rock b_oside the sea in the wilds of 
Scythia. Oceanus advised him to bend 
beneath the might of Zeus; but he consoled 
himself with, the knowledge that, if the god 
begat a son by a certain goddess knowni to 
himself alone {TMUs)^ that son would de- 
throne his father. When no menaces could 
tear from him the secret, Zeus hurled him 
with a thunderbolt into Tartarus together 
with the rock to which he was chained. 
From this abode he first emerged into the 
light of day a long time after, to be fastened 
on Mount Caucasus and torn bj’- the eagle 
until another immortal voluntarily entered 
Hades for him. At last Heracles, on his 
journey to the Hesperides, shot the eagle ; 
the centaur Chiron suffering from 

his incurable wound, gladly renounced his 
immortality; and, after Prometheus had 
revealed the name of the goddess, he was set 
free. But, as a sign of his punishment, he 
ever after bore on his finger an iron ring 
and on his head a willow crown. He re- 
turned to Olympus, and once more became 
adviser and prophet of the gods. Legends 
related that he moulded men and animals 
•of clay, and eitlier animated these himself 
■with the heavenly fire or induced Zeus or 
Athene to do so [Ovid, Met,^ i 81 ; Horace, 
Odra, i 16, 13]. In Athens Promethens 
shared with ifephEestus a common altar 
.in the Academy, in the sacred precinct 
of Athene, and was honoured with a 
torch race in a yearly festival called the 
PromBtliTia, 

Pronaos {Greek). In a Greek temple, the 
entrance haE to the temple proper, or naSs. 
•{See Temple.) 

Propertius {Sextus). A Eoman elegiac 
poet born at Asisium {Assisi)^ in Umbria, 
[Prop. V 1, 121-6 and 65-6 ; i 22, 9. The 
date of his birth is uncertain. He was 
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some'what older than Ovid, and was pro- 
bably born about 50 b.o,] He io.s(} his 
parents at an early age ; and. through tJie 
general confiscation of land ' in 42, 
deprived of the greater part of his paternal 
estate. Still, he possessed enough to live 
a careless poet’s life at Eoino, whitlier ho 
had proceeded soon after coming of age 
[about 34 B.o.]. He there associated wdtk 
his patron Mincenas and with brother poets 
such as Vergil and Ovid. To complete his 
studies he afterwards went to Athens. 
When he was still quite young, the poet’s 
spirit woke within him, and expanded 
through his attachment to the beautiful 
and witty Hostia. Under tbe name Cynthia.^ 
she henceforth was the subject of his love- 
poems. For five years [b.C. 28-23] this 
attachment lasted, though often disturbed 
by the jealousy of the sensitive poet and the 
capriciousness of .his mistress. When it 
had come to an end, and even after Cynthia’s 
death (probably before B.o. 18), the poet 
conld not forget his old passion. He him- 
self died young. He often expresses fore- 
bodings of an early death ; there is no 
indication in his poems that any of them 
were written later than 16 b.C. They have 
come down to us in four books, but some 
scholars are of opinion that the poet himself 
had divided them into five, and that the 
original second and third books have been 
united, perhaps through the oversight of 
friends at the publication of the last, Pro- 
pertius himself seems to have only published 
the first. In the first four books amatory 
poems preponderate. The fifth book, the 
confused order of which may well be re- 
ferred to the poet’s untimely death, deals 
mainly with subjects taken from Roman 
legends and history, in the same way as 
Ovid subsequently treated them in the 
Fasti. 

Propertius possesses a poetical genius 
with which his talent is unable to keep 
pace. Endowed -with a nature suscep- 
tible of passion as deep as it was strong, 
as ardent as it was easily evoked, and 
possessed of a rich fancy, he strives to 
express the fulness of his thoughts and 
feelings in a manner modelled closely on 
that of his Greek masters ; and yet in. his 
struggle with linguistic and metrical form, 
he fails to attain the agreeable in every 
instance. His expression is often peculiarly 
hairsh and difficult, and his meaning is fre- 
quently obscured by far-fetched allusions to 
unfamiliar legends, or actual transcripts of 
' -them., ' jSerein he follows the example of 
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liis riiodols, the Alexandrine poets, Calli- celebrated was that built at the west end of 

macJnis and Philetas. Nevertheless he is the Acropolis (see plan of Acropolis). This 

a great poet, and none of bis countrymen, was built of Pentelic marble between 437 

[except Catullus] liave depicted the fire of and 432 b.c., under the auspices of Pericles, 

passion so truly and so vividly as he. at a cost of 2,012 talents (about £‘102,400). 

Proprsetor (pro prertord). The name The architect was Mneslcles. The main 

among the Enmans of a past praetor who, building, a quadrangle of largo dinumsions, 

on the expiration of his office, proceedecl inclosed by walls to the right and left, and 

to administer (generally for a year) the open in the direction of the city anti the 

praetorian province assigned him by lot at Acropolis, was transversely divided by a 

the beginning of his office. Occasion alty wall into two porticoes, that in front being 

this title was also borne by those who, about twice the depth of that behind. The 

without having been prietors immediately dividing wall had five openings, the widest 

before, T,vere invested with prmtorian in the middle, and two smaller on each 
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powers ; in particular, by the quaestors left side. The deeper portico in front of this;, 
behind by the governors in the provinces, dividing wall was faced by six Doric columns 
Apart from the fact that the propraetor with the spaces between them correspond- 
had only .sis liotors, he had essentially the ing in breadth to the five openings in the 
same position in the pi-ovince as the pro- dividing wall, the space in the centre being 
consul (q,v.). Under the Empire this title nearly 18 feet, the two on each side about 
was also given to the governors of the im- 12 and 11 feet. The portico beyond the 
perial provinces, as distinguished from the , division was similarly faced by six Do,ric 
proconsuls, the governors of the senatorial columns. The columns of the outer portico 
provinces, were 29 feet high, those of the inner some- 

(Greek). A temple-like porch, what less, hut the ground on which tlioy 
leading into a temple inclosure. [Thus ’ stand is feet higher, so that the pedi- 
there were propylcea to the temple of ' ment of the inner portico was nearly 5 feet 
Athene at Sunruin, and of Demeter at , higher than that of the outer portico. Two 
Eleusis (see plan of Eledsis)], The most' :‘rpws.of .three slender Ionic columns, about 
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33 feot Ink'll, stood on either side of the 
road that rises towards the middle entrance. 
Tl'iGso divided the deep outer portico into 
three colonnades spanned by slender beams 
of ^marble vv’ith a cotlered ceiling decorated 
Vv’ith gilt palmetto ornaments on a blue 
gi’ound. Pour steps led from outside to the 
two side colonnades of iiie outer portico ; and 
from the farther end of the latter live inai’ble 
stops rose to the side doors of the division 
between the porticoes. A considerable part 
of the columns is still standing. To the 
main building were attached two side-wings, 
still in fairly good preservation, not so high, 
but, like the main building, furnished with 
columned chambers. The larger of these, 
the north-west wing (now generally called 
the Pmdcotheca) , contained a collection of 
pictures. [The south-west wing is ranch 
smaller, and does not correspond to that on 
the north-west. The architect, as suggested 
by Dr. Dorpfeld, was probably compelled 
to modify his original plan because it woiild 
have intruded on the sacred precincts of 
Athene iNike. A projected south-east hall 
was similarly given up because of the pre- 
cincts of Artemis Brauronia; and a corre- 
sponding north-east hall was not carried 
out, owing to the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (cp. plan).] Por the room 
in the Greek house called pvopylaiUnj see 
House. 

Prorogatio. The Roman term for the 
extension either of a man’s year of office 
{prorogatio mdgistrfdus), or of a supreme 
command {prorogatio impSrti)^ or of a 
provincial administration {prorogatio pro- 
vincurf), 

Prosceiimin. See Theatre. ^ 

Proserpina. Sec Persephone. 

Prosodiiim. A kind of song generally 
sung to the accompaniment of the flute at 
festal processions to the temple or the altar, 
chiefly in the worship of Apollo. It had a 
rhythm corresponding to the measure of the 
march. 

Prostas. Sec House {Greclc). 

Prostylos {Qrcele). Literally, “ with 
columns in front,” an epithet of a temple 
(nc7o.s) with the columns in front of its 
portico standing completely free fi-oin the 
front wall of the temple itself. {See Temple, 
fig. 2.) 

Protagoiiistes. In the Greek drama, the 
actor who played the leading part. 

Protagoras.'" A Greek Sophist of Abdera, 
born about 480 b.c. He passed some forty ' 
years in travelling through the different 
towns of Greece as a teacher, but stayed 


I chiefly at Athens, Tliere he w'as highly 
! h.o.noured on account of his learning, espe- 
cially by Pericles, until he was expelled foi- 
atheistical statements in a treatise On the 
Gods, and his works were publicly burnt. 
He died at the .ago of 70, His teaching wa.s- 
chiefly directed to the exposition of grammar 
and rhetoric. In his philosophical viev/s 
he followed Heraclitus, transferring the 
teaching of the latter, on the eternal flux 
of matter to human knowledge, which, as 
lie thought, wms merely a subjective and 
relative, not an objective and absolute truth. 
This is the point of his celebrated proposi- 
tion, “ Man is the measure of all things : of 
those which are, that they are ; of those 
which are not, that they are not ” [Plato, 
Thecetctiis, 152 ; Diogenes Laertius, ix 51.] 

Protesilaus. Son of Iphiclus, king of 
Phylace, in Thessaly. He was the first to 
leap on to the soil of Troy at the landing of 
the Greeks, althougli he knew that the flrst 
wdio set foot on Trojan ground must die. 
He was forthwith ki^ed by Hector. His 
men w’^ere then led by his younger brother, 
Podarces. His wife, .Laodameia, daughter 
of Acastus, obtained from the gods the boon 
that Protesilaus, to whom she had only been 
married for one day, might return to earth 
for three hours. When he died again, she 
joined him in death. According to another 
legend, she had a wax image of him made, 
to which she paid divine honours ; and, 
when her father httmt it on a funeral pile, 
she threw herself on the flames in despair, 
and died. 

Proteus. According to Homer {Od. iv 
354-509] an old man of the sea, a subject 
of Poseidon, who .tended the seals which 
are the flocks of Amphitrlte. Like all 
marine deities, he possessed the gift of pro- 
phecy and the power of assuming any 
shape he pleased. He used to sleep at 
mid-day on the island of Pharos, near 
Egypt. When Menelaus, on his return 
from Troy, was detained by contrary winds 
on the island, he surprised Proteus, by the 
advice of his daughter Iduthea, and, in spite 
of all his tx'ansformations, held him fast 
until he told him the ineans for returning 
home. According to later legends [Hero- 
dotus, ii 112, 118; Euripides, HeUri], 
Proteus was a son of Poseidon, and was 
an Egyptian king living on the island of 
Pharos, to whom Hernaes conducted Helen 
when she was carried off* by Paris, while 
only a 'phantom followed Paris to Troy. 
Menelaus, as he returned from Troy, received 
his wife again from him. 
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Proth^H’oii, Sec. House {Greek). 

Protog'enes. A celebrated Greek painter 
■of Gaunus in Oaria, wbo lived for the most 
part a t Rhodes, in the time of Alexander the 
■Great and his first successors. He died 300 
;b.g. His poverty seems to have prevented 
him from attending the school of any of the 
celebx’ated masters of his age, for no one is 
.named as his instructor. He long remained 
.poor until the unselfish admii-ation which 
his contemporary and brother painter j 
Apelles showed for his works raised him j 
in riper years to great celebrity. His works, 
OAving to the excessive care he bestowed on 
them, were few in number ; but their per- 
fect execution led to their being ranked by 
■the unanimous voice of antiquity among the 
highest productions of art. His most cele- 
brated works were a Resting Satyr.^ and also 
-a painting representing the Rhodian hero 
lalysus. On the latter he spent seven or, 
.according to others, as many as eleven years. 
To insure its permanence he covered it 
with four distinct coats of paint, so that 
when the upper coating perished the lower 
might takes its place [Pliny, N. H.. xxxv 
101-105]. 

Proviheia. A Roman term implying, (1) 
a sphere of duty, especially that assigned to 
a consul or prtetor, within which he exei’- 
cised his impSrinm. 

(2) A territory acquired by the Romans 
outside the limits of Italy, subject to the 
payment of taxes and administered by a 
governor. Under the Republic, the organiza- 
tion of a conquered land as a province was 
managed by the conquering general, with 
the advice of a commission of ten senators, 
who were nominated by the Senate and 
received their instructions from that body. 
The previous administration was altered 
■as little as possible, so far as it was not 
in conflict Avith the interests of Rome. The 
lex provinciiB thus established fixed for 
the future the fonn of government. The 
first provinces Avere Sicily (bmn 241 b.g) 
and Sardinia Avith Corsica (from. 231). Their 
•number rose under tho Republic to fifteen, 
i.c. (besides the tAvo already mentioned), 
tho two provinces of Spain {XMSrlor and 
QUSrtor), Illyria, Macedonia, Achaia, Asia 
Minor, the two Gauls {Transalpma and 
€lsnlplna\ Bithynia, Gyrene and Crete, 
'Oilicia, Syria. Their govemosB were either 
propraetors (at first praetors) or proconsuls. 
The Senate decided Avhich provinces were 
to be consular, which prsefcorian; and the 
-consuls and piAgetors had their respective 
provinces assigned to them by lot. .tn’.the. 


case of the consuls this was do.ne imme- 
diately after their election ; in the case of 
the prsstors, after their actual accession to 
office. When their year’s office Avas com- 
pleted, they proceeded as proconsAiis and 
propraetors to their provinces, and stayed 
there a year until they were relieved hj 
their successors, unless, as frequentl;/ hap- 
pened, it proved necessary to prolong their 
imperium. 

It was towards the end of the Republic 
(52 B.C.), that it became a rule that no 
consul or praetor should be allowed to be 
governor of a province until fiA?-e years 
after he had ceased to hold bis office. The 
Senate also settled for every goA'-ernor his 
supply of money, troops, ships, and sub- 
oi'dinates. These last included one or more 
legati, a quccMor, and a numerous staff. 
In the governor’s hands AA'as concentrated 
the entire administx\atiA’’e power over the 
proAunce. He commanded the garrison 
troops, he had the right of raising a levy 
of Roman citizens and provincials alike, 
and of making requisitions to obtain the 
means for war. He also possessed jurisdic- 
tion in criminal and civil cases, in the 
former, with power of life and death, except 
that Roman citizens had the right of appeal 
(provocdttd). "While it AA'as carefully pre- 
scribed how much the governors could 
require from the provincials for the support 
of their pei-son and attendants, their powers 
made it possible for them to erft'ioh them- 
selves by all manner of extortion, and this 
became the rule to a most extraordinary 
extent. Against such oppression the pro- 
vincials had no pxutection, so long as the 
governor’s office lasted. It was only on its 
tei-mination that they could in earlier times 
lay a complaint before the Senate, which 
seldom led to anything; AAdiile, after 149 
B.C., they had, open to them the procedure 
of "bi’ingiug a chax’ge of extortion, Avhich 
Avas attended with gi'eat difficulty and 
expense. {See Rbpetundarum Obimen.) 
These extortions were repeated anew yeai’ 
after year, together with the exorbitant 
demands of the tax-collectoxAS {see Publi- 
GANi) ; and the governors, when invoked 
against them, in spite of their authoi'ity, 
rarely ventured to interpose, from fear of 
the equestrian plutocracy. The x'esult Avas, 
that, at the end of the Republic, tJie pi-o- 
vinces were in absolute poverty. A real 
improvement in their condition Avas brought 
about bj; the regulations enforced uxider 
the Empire, when some provinces attained 
a high pitch of prosi>erity. 


PHOVOOATIO PROXENUS. 
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In ^ 27 B.c. AugnsUis divided the then 
exisi.ing provinces into imjjcrial and sena- 
torial. I-Ie entrusted ten, in a state of com- 
plete tranquillity, to the Senate; viz. Africa, 
Asia Minor, Acliaia, Illjria or Dalmfitia, 
'Macedonia, Sicily, Crete with Gyrene, 
E»Ith\>riia, Sardinia, and South Spain. He 
took into his own hands the twelve which 
still required military occupation. These 
were : Xortli Spain, Lusitania, the four 
provinces of Ga,ul {N'arhonensis, Lugdu- 
w.nsis or Oelttca, Aquttania, and Belgtca)^ 
Upper and Lower Germany, Syria, Cilicia, 
Cjqorus, and Egypt. Changes were made 
in this partition later on ; hut the provinces 
acquired after 27 b.O. fell to the emperor. 
For the senatorial provinces the governors 
were appointed on the whole in the ancient 
manner, i.e. by the lot, and for one year; 
but with this difference, that five, and after- 
wards ten to thirteen, years had to elapse 
after the consulship or preetorship before 
past consuls or past praetors proceeded to 
their provinces. The foi’mer received the 
provinces which were froni the very first 
called consular, viz. Asia and Africa, the 
latter the others, v/hioh were prstorian; 
but both .sets of governors alike were 
styled proconsuls.^ and were attended by 
the same retinue as heretofore. The im- 
perial provinces, which became three times 
as numerous by the time of Trajan, were 
governed by the einperor himself through 
deputies whose contimaance in office de- 
pended on the will of the emperor who 
appointed them. These deputies, according 
to the importance of the province, were 
either of consular or prsetorian rank, legdti 
Augusti pro praitorc {see Legati), or pro- 
cfirdtdres {q.v.). Egypt alone, which was 
governed as an imperial domain, was under 
z, prmfectus {q.v.). The financial adminis- 
tration of the senatorial provinces was 
managed by queestors ; that of the imperial, 
by pi'ocurators, who also collected in the 
senatorial provinces the revenues directly 
due to the emperor, Augustus established a 
fixed stipend for all officer.s outside Rome, 
and thus aifoi-ded a real relief to the 
oppressed provincials. Considerable alle- 
viation was also secured for them by the 
limitation to the employment of State tax- 
collectors. The same result was promoted 
by the longex’ continuance of the adminis- 
tration in the imperial provinces, and the 
greater facilities granted for bringing an in- ; 
dictment, by means of a regular procedure 
before the Senate. Moreover the emperor, 
after the proconsular power ovex’ all ,pror 


vinces had been conferred on Augu.stus, 23 
B.C., ranked as the highest authority over 
all the governors, and heard complaints as 
well as appeals. 

Provocatio. The Roman tenn for (lie- 
appeal from the vei’dict of tlio magistrate 
to the decision of the people. 

Under the kings the court of appeal was 
the comUia ciirmta ; after Servius Tullius, 
the cotnitia centfmdta. WJhIe, under the 
arbitrary rule of the Itings, the right of 
appeal was allowed, on the establishment of 
the Republic, in 509 u.C., this was imposed 
on the consuls as a duty, and was repeatedly- 
enjoined by special enactments in all cases- 
where it was a question of life and death, 
or of coi’poral punishment. The appeal 
was only valid within the city, and thc- 
pomdrimn, but not in the caixip. More- 
over, no one could appeal against the- 
dictator. When afterwards (454 b.g.), 
besides the consuls, the tribunes and sedileB-- 
acquired the right of imposing a fine {tmdta^ 
q.v.)j a maximum limit was fixed for it, and 
if that was exceeded, there was an appeal- 
to the comitia, trtbuta. 

As this appeal was expected in all legiti- 
mate cases, trials of this kind were hold 
immediately before the comitia concerned 
with such apj)eals; and after the vei’dict 
had been pronounced by the magistrate 
presiding, it -was either confii’med or re- 
versed by the votes of the people. About 
195 B.c. the I'ight of appeal was extended 
over the whole of Italy and the provinces. 
After permanent coxxrts for certain offences 
had been established, the qucestirmes per— 
petikB {see QuiBSTio), the jurisdiction of the ■ 
people, and with it the appeal thereto, be- 
came more and mox'e limited. For the pro- 
vocatio under the Empire, see Appellatio. . 

Proxfiniis (State-friend). The Greek term- 
for the representative of a State who was 
appointed, from the citizens of another 
State, to attend to the interests of its 
citizens thoi*e resident, as often as they 
needed legal protection and assistance. In ■ 
the interests of foreigners, nxany States 
appointed such representatives from ai-nong 
their own citizens. Their position may be 
compared -with that of our consuls. The- 
proxenus received manjr distinctions and 
honours from the State which he represented. 
To be nominated was in some oases • 
only an honorary distinction, -which the 
State- conferred on sxxch foreigners as re- 
sided in it as aliens {see MetoiIci}, and were 
therefore ■ unable to do any service abi'oad 
fo;* the eitizeiis of the State in which they 
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resided. Tin's distinction insured many 
privileges, such as freedom from taxation 
and from public burdens which otherwise 
fell on the resident aliens, and, in general, 
exemption from tol].s and taxes; also the 
x’igbt to acquire property in land, free 
admission to the Senate and to the assem- 
blies of the people, etc. Monceaux, 

Les Proxinies Grecques, 1886.] 

Prudentius Clemens (AurUltuts). The most 
important among the Christian Latin poets, 
born 348 a.d., of a respectable family in 
Spain. After a I'hetorical and legal edu- 
cation, he first practised as an advocate, 
discharged the duties of a civil and 
criminal judge in Spain, held a high military 
appointment at court, and in later yeai's 
retired to a monastery, where he devoted 
himself to writing sacred poems, and died 
about 4:10 A.D. He published a collection 
of his sacred poems in 405 a.d. They ai-e 
composed with rhetorical skill, in epic and 
lyric metres {in tbe latter of which Horace 
in his model) ; and they include subjects 
of the most varied kind : Hymns for daily 
prayer (CdthSmSHnon liber)’, a martyro- 
iogy {Perl StSphdndn) ; a conflict between 
the virtues and the vices for the soul of 
man, etc. 

Prj^taneia. The term in Athenian law 
for a sum of money paid by both parties 
at the commencement of a private suit, 
to defray the expense of the action. In 
actions for suras between 100 and 1,000 
drachma! it was three drachmoe; for larger 
.sums, thirty. The defeated party had to 
refund this sura to the successful litigant. 
{See Judicial Procedure, I.) 

Brytaneia {Greek). [(1) Any public 
office held by rotation for given periods ; 
e.g. in Herodotus, vi 110, the chief com- 
mand for the day, held by each of the ten 
generals in turn. (2) The period of thirty- 
five or thirty-six days, i,e. about one- tenth 
of the year, during which each of the ten 
phglcB presided in turn over the Council 
and ecclesta. The order was deteiunined 
by lot. The presiding tribe was represented 
by its episMte,% who was appointed by lot 
to preside foi' the day, and could not hold 
this office more than once in each year 
(Aristotle, On ConsUtution of Athens, 44).] 

Prjtta-neis (sing, prptdnis, “a presi- 
dent ”). The name in various Greek free 
States for the highest officials. In many 
States, especially in early times, one, two,, 
or five prytaueis ruled with almost kingly 
power. At Athens was- the name, 

for the member of a body of officials’ whO: 


presided over that body when it had any 
public business to transact. This title 
was also given to the presidents of the 
nauerdrta! {q.v.), and. Council [v/ho, with, 
their epistMes at their head, px-esidod over 
the Council and ecclenia during the 5th 
century iJ.c. In the 4th century the 
presidential duties were transferred to the 
prbedrl and their epistates. {See Aristoi-le, 
Constitution of Athens, 44, pp. 163-4, e.d. 
Sandy s.)] 

PrJ-taneum (Gi-,, priltaneidn). In many 
Greelc towixs, a public building consecrated 
to Hestia {q.v.), and containing the State 
hearth. At Athens, it was hei’e that the 
State offered hospitable entertainment as a 
public compliment to foreign ambassadors, 
to Athenian envoys on their return from 
the successful discharge of their mission, 
also to citizens who had done good service 
to the State, especially to distinguished 
generals, and victors in the great Pan- 
hellenic games, and sometimes even to 
their descendants. In the case of those 
who were Athenian citizens, this privilege 
was usually granted for life. 

Psamathe. A daughter of a king of 
Argos, mother of Linus {q.v.) by Apollo. 

Psephisma. The Greek, and especially the 
Athenian, term for a resolution of the people 
arrived at by voting. {See Ecolesia, 1.) 

Pseudodipteros ( ‘ ‘ falsely dipteral ”)• An 
epithet describing a temple which is sur- 
rounded on all four sides by only a single 
row of columns, placed at intervals which 
correspond to the position of the outer row 
of columns in a dipteral temple. {See 
Temples, fig. 6.) 

PsendoperiptSrSs ( “ falsely peripteral ”)• 
An epithet of a temple in which the side 
columns were " engaged ” in the %vall of the 
cclla, instead of standing out at a distance 
from it. {See Temples.) 

Psyche. In Greek mythology, the per- 
souificatio.n of, the human soul as the being 
beloved by Eros (Amo?*)* She is repre- 
sented as a butterfly, or as a young maiden 
with butterfly’s wings, soixietimes as pui-- 
sued by Eros in various ways, or revenging 
herself on him, or united with him in the 
tenderest love, Apuleuis {q.v), in his tale 
of the Golden Ass [Met, iv 28-vi 24], Las 
availed himself of this representation. He 
makes them the hero and heroine of an old 
popular tradition, in which a loving couple, 
a;fter a sorrowful separation, are restored to 
one another for ever. The love-god causes 
the. charming Psyche, the youngest of the 
three daughters of a king, to be carried off' 
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by _Zepl35-rus to a secluded spot, where he 
visits her at night alone, withoixt being seen 
or recogiiised by her. ' Persiiaded by her 
sisters, she transgresses his ooramand, and 
wishes to see him, when the god immediately 
vanishes. Amid innumerable troubles and 
ap]>aliij!.g trials she seeks her lover, till at 
length, purified by the sufferings she has 
endured, she finds him again, and is united 
to him for ever. In the myth, as told by 
Apuleius, her daughter is called. Voluptas. 

Psychomanteion. A Greek term for an 
oracle of the dead. {See Oeacles.) 

Psychopompos. The guider of souls, 
another name for Hermes. 

Pterelaus. King of the Tapliii and Tele- 
bbm in .Acarnania. He was killed by his 
daughter OomsethO, who pulled out the 
golden hair, on the possession of which 
depended the immortality accorded him by 
Poseidon. {See Ajiphitryon-.) 

PtolemsBUS. (1) Ptolemy J, called Sotei' 
(“ saviour ” or “ preserver ”)j son of Lagus, 
Ijorn 866 B.G. ; general of Alexander the 
Great, after whose death (323) he received 
Egypt as his province. He took the royal 
title in 30G, In the last years of his rule 
he founded the famous Museum and the 
great Library of Alexandria, and attracted 
thither all the foremost poets and scholars 
of the time. He died in 283. While he was 
on the throne, he wrote a history of Alex- 
ander the Groat, which was noteworthy for 
its accuracy, more especially in military 
detail, and for its avoidance of exaggera- 
tion. Among the works on Alexander it 
took the first place. Only comparatively 
short fragments of it have been pi’eserved. 
Next to Aristobiilus, he is the principal 
authority for Arriaii’s AnabtUis. 

(2) Claudius Ptolemmis. A famous 
Greek mathematician, astronomer, and. geo- 
grapher. .He came from Ptolemais Her- 
ineiou [ruins at modern MenscMc] in Upper 
Egypt, and lived and worked in the 2nd 
century a.d. Tiie most important of his 
writings which have been preserved are: 

(rt) GSdyrupMce llyphegesis (“instruc- 
tions for the drawing of maps”)j ^ g^o- 
graplrical work in eight books, the first of 
which contaius the principles of mathe- 
matical geography and the draw'ing of maps, 
and the calculation of the longitudes and 
latitudes of places in the then known 
world; ii~vii contain tables of names of 
places in the maps described, arranged 
according to degrees and their subdivi- 
sions ; viii contains an astronomical table 
of oiimatos. This work is one of the 


chief sources of our .knowledge of ancient 
geography. 

(6) His principal astronomical o.ndinatlie- 
matical work, in thirteen books, is called the 
Great Syntaxis of Astronomy, also known 
mthn Almagest (from the Arabian transla- 
tion, Tahrir al Magesthi, through, which it 
first became known to the Western world). 
This gives (with corrections) a summary of 
the researclies of t-ho earlier astronomers, 
and describes the Ptolemaic system of the 
universe, with the earth as a ’fixed centre, 
the system which was not superseded till 
the time of Coperniens (1473-1543). 

(c) The Harmonics, in three books; next 
to that of Aristoxenus the most important 
work on ancient music. Of his remaining 
works we may mention the Canon of Kings, 
a fragment of his chronological tables, cal- 
culating in Egyptian years the duration of 
the reign of fifty-five kings: twenty Baby- 
lonians after Nabonassar (747 b.c.), ten 
Persians, thirteen Ptolemies, and the Eoman 
emperors down to Ant6n,inus Pius. 

Rihlicaui. The Romans gave this name 
to those who did business with the State 
by becoming contractors for public build- 
ings and for supplies, and to farmers of pub- 
lic lands, especially those who farmed the 
public taxes {vcctiguUa) hr a certain time, 
on payment of a fixed sum. In Rome, as 
indeed throughout the ancient world (c^. 
TELONiE), the collection of taxes was made, 
not by paid officials, but by farmers of taxes, 
who belonged to the ecpiestrian order, as 
the senators were excluded from such busi- 
ness. The farmers of taxes, by the im- 
mense profits which they made, became a 
politically powerful class of capitalists. 
As the various taxes in the different pro- 
vinces wore let out as a whole by tlie 
censors, joint-stock companies wei’e formed, 
sdcietdtes pubUednorum, whoso members 
received a proportionate return for their in- 
vested capital. One member, the manceps, 
made a tender at the public auction, con- 
cluded ;,the contract with the censors, and 
gave the necessary security. The duration 
of the contract was a lustrum, i.e. the 
period between one censorship and another, 
in imperial times always five years; it 
began on the I5th of March. 

The general superintendence was given 
to a magister societatis in Rome, who 
' vacated office every year ; the management 
of details was in the hands of sitimerous 
officials. 

Aceojrding to the amount of the taxes 
farraed, the puhlicani received special 
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names- The highest class, dccumant, were 
the farmers of the decumd, the tenth part 
of the produce of the agricultural lands 
which had been taken from the old posses- 
sors. The pecuarii or scripturarii, were 
the fairaers of the scriptura, the tax levied 
for the use of the State pastures. The , 
conduGt.orcs porturtorum were the farmers 
of the portoria, the import and export dues, 
etc. In order to make the greatest possible 
gain, the publicani were guilty of -the most 
gi'ievous oppression of the provincials, whose 
only hope of relief lay in the governor, who 
W'flB rarely able to help them for fear of 
these influential societies, Under the Em- 
pire the position of the provincials was 
improved ; for the emperor, as the governor- 
in-chief of all the provinces, heard the final 
appeal in the case of any grievances. In 
imperial times, the decumani ceased to 
exist, and the letting out of taxes was en- 
trusted to the ojBficial boards specially con- 
cerned with them. 

Fublilius S;frus {i.e, ‘Hhe Syrian”)* A 
Eoman writer of mimes {see Mime), a youn- 
ger contemporary and rival of Lab^rius ; he 
flourished about 43 B.c. Probably born at 
Antioch in Syria, he came to Eome in early 
youth as a slave. On account of his wit he 
was liberated by his mastei*, and received 
a careful education. As a writer of mimes 
and as an improviser, he was exceedingly 
popular, and, after the death of Laberius, 
held sole sway on the stage. His mimes 
contained, In addition to the farcical humour 
of this sort of writing, a great number of 
short, witty sayings. These were so much 
admired that theyf were excerpted at an early 
date, and used in schools, while the pieces 
themselves were soon forgotten. 

In the Middle Ages these sayings were 
popular under the name of SSnSc'a. We 
have an alphabetical collection of nearly two 
hundred of these apophthegms, hearing the 
title, PubUUi Syri Mimi Sententice [e,g. 
“Necesse est multos timeat, qnem multi 
timent”; “Beneficium accipere, lihertatem 
eat vendere ” ; and (the motto of the 
PSdinhurgh Eevieio) “ Index damnatiir cum 
nocens absolvitur ”3* 

Pudicitia. The Eoman goddess of 
modesty and chastity. She was at first wor- 
, shipped in a chapel in Eome exclusively by 
the patrician matrons. When, in 296 B.C., 
the ])atrician Verginiawas excluded from this 
worship by her marriage with the plebeian 
consul Voiumnius, she' erected in her own 
house a chapel to the goddess, so that .the 
plebeian matrons might worship ■ there. 


Afterwards this ciilt died out with the 
decay of morals. In imperial times altars 
were erected to Pudicitia in honour of the 
empresses. The goddess was represented 
as a draped matron, concealing her .lught 
hand in her garment. 

Pulpitiim. The stage of the Eoman 
theatre, {See Theatre.) 

Purpiim'. The finest and rno.st costly 
dye of the ancients, a discovery of the 
Phoenioians; already known to the G-reekfS 
in the Homeric age. [This ma^r be inferred 
from the frequent epithet porphyreos ap- 
plied to robes, rug.s, etc.] It was also 
known to the Homans in the time of their 
kings. It was obtained from two kinds 
of shells in the Mediterranean Sea: (1) 
from the trumpet-shell (Gr. Mryx ^ Lat, 
huctnum, muvex) { — hucdinitmi Idpillus]-, 
(2) from the true purple-shell (Gr. por~ 
phpra ; Lat. purpura pGldgtd) [—murex 
brandaris or tnbdlus]. These shells 
respectively contained in a diminutive 
bladder a small quantity of (1) scarlet 
coloured, (2) black and red coloured juice. 
The juice collected from a number of these 
shells was placed in salt [in the proportion 
of about one pint of salt to every seventy- 
five pounds avoirdupois of juice], and heated 
in metal vessels by the introduction of warm 
vapours ; then the raw material, wool and 
silk, was dyed in it. The best and dearest 
purple was always the Phcenician, especially 
that of Tyre, although it was prepared by 
other inhabitants of the Mediterranean. 
As the colour of the hucinum was not last- 
ing, it was not used by itself, but only in 
combination with the true purpura for 
producing certain varieties of purple dye. 
By mixing hucinum with black pSldgWm, 
the juice of the true purple-shell, the 
fashionable violet, called the “ amethyst ” 
purple was produced ; and, by a double pro- 
cess of dyeing, first in half-boiled pelagium^ 
and then in hucinum, Tyrian purple was 
produced. This had the colour of clotted 
blood, and when looked at straight ap- 
peared black, when held to the light it 
glowed with colour. A pound of violet 
.wool cost in Caesar’s time 100 denCvrii 
(£4 7s,), Tyrian purple wool above 1,00Q 
denarii (£43 10s.). By mixing pelagimn 
with other matter, water, urine, and orchiila, 
the bright purple dyes, heliotrope-blue, 
mauve-hlue, and violet-yellow, were ob- 
tained, Other coloui'S were produced by 
the combination of the different methods of 
dyeing; fest dyeing the material with 
violet colour, purple %6, and scarlet (pro- 
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duced^b^^ kepnes [from the coccus mds]; 

Dy iisjiiig the Tyrian method, they 
obtained the fynanfJiinumj the Tyrian 
riliell-pnrple, and the variety called the 
hysghium [from Gt. Jiysge==a variety of 
vnnu.% or quercus coccz/cra. (Vlmy,N.IL 
ix 124-141. j Eor farther details, see 
Bliininer’s Technologie, i 224-240]. 

Pnrple robes were need at an early date 
by the Greeks as a mark of dignity. * Even 
the Athenian archons wore pnrple mantles 
officially. In Rome at one time broad, at 
another narrow, stripes of pnrple on the 
toga and tunic served as marks of distinc- 
tion for senators, magistrates, and members 
of the equestrian order. The robes of the 
general were dyed in purple (sec Paluda- 
mbntdm); so also was the gold-embroidered 
mantle worn by one who celebrated a 
triumph. For a long time home-purple was 
used ; Tyidan purple was not introduced till 
the middle of the 1st century b.c., and 
from that time it became a luxury. In 
spite of repeated attempts to check by 
imperial decrees the use of real purple 
among private individuals, robes trimmed 
with purple, or altogether dyed with it, 
became more and more used. Only a 
■complete robe of blatta, the finest kind of 
purple, of which there were five varieties, 
was reserved as an imperial privilege, and 
any private persons who wore it were 
punished as being guilty of high treason. 
[Codex Theodosianus iv 40, I: purpilra 
quce blatta vel oxyblatta vcl hydcinthhid 
dicitur,] From the 2nd century a.d. the 
emperors took part in this lucrative in- 
dustry, and from the end of the 4th 
century a.d. the manufacture of the blatta 
became an imperial monopoly. 

Piit8al. The Latin term for a circular 
stone iuclosure, consisting of a dwai'f wall, 
surrounding either (1) the mouth of a well, 
or (2) a spot struck by lightning. Italian 
superstition demanded that every flash of 
lightning 'which struck and was bulled in 
the earth should have, as it were, a grave 
and a propitiatory olFering, as in the case 
of a human being. According to the place 
where the flash fell, this offering was 
made, either by the State or by private 
individuals, in the earlier times according 
to the directions of the ponVificBs, at 
a later date after consultation with the 
Etruscan hdruspiccs. The earth which 
■w&a touched by the divine fire was care- 
fully collected [Lucan i 606], and inclosed 
in a coffin constructed out of four side- 
pieces and without any bottom (this was 

D. o. A. 


the burying of the lightning). Then round, 
the coffin a shaft, consisting of four wa,ris 
and open at the top, was built u|) to 
the surface of the ground. A place vviiic.h 
had thus been consecrated by tiie offeri.T!g 
which the hanospiccs made of a sheep tw'o 
years old (bidens) was specially called a 
bMentdl^ and was not allowed to be dese- 
crated. According to the pontifical rite 
introduced by Numa, the propitiatory offer- 
ing consisted of onions, hair, and sardels. 
If a human being had been struck by 
lightning, his body was not burnt, but 
buried on the spot [Pliny, N. IL ii 145]. 
Such a spot was called a hidental, and a 
propitiatory offering was 
made on his behalf [ Pestns, 
p. 27 ; Nonius, pp. 53, 26]. 

[The putcal^ with bay j | | 

wreaths, tyres, and a pair 
of pincers, may be seen 
on coins of the gens 
Scrtbdnia (see cut). The * 

ancient puteal in the 
Porum, near the Arcits 
Fdbmnus, was repaired by Scribonius Libo, 
whence it was called the Puteal Llbonis or 
Puteal Scribonidnum. In its neighbour- 
hood he erected a tribunal for the prsetor, 
which led to its becoming the i*esort of 
litigants, money-lenders, etc. (Hor., Sat. ii 
6, 35, i 19, 8; Cic., Pro Sestio 18).] 

Piitfitts. The fountain in a Roman house, 
(See House.) 

Pjr^tt6psSa. A festival celebrated at 
Athens on the seventh day of Pydnepsm7i, 
the end of October, in honour of the departing 
god of summer, Apollo. The festival received 
its name from the cooked beans which were 
offered to the god as firstfruits of autumn. 
Another firstfruit offering of this festival 
was the EireswnS, a branch of olive or bay, 
bound with purple and wdiite wool, and 
hung about with all sorts of autumn fruits, 
pastry, and small vessels full of honey, 
wine, and oil. This branch was borne by 
a boy whose parents were both alive; a 
song, which bore the same name EiresionCy 
was sung, while he was escorted by a pro- 
cession to the temple of the god, where the 
wreath was deposited as a votive offering. 
Other branches were hung at the doors of 
the houses. In later times this festival 
was also kept as a mark of gratitude for 
the safe return of Theseus from Crete, 
which was s'upposed to have taken place oti 
this day ; and the cooking of the beans was 
regarded as commemorating the cooking 
of the scanty remains of the provisions of 
, " , mm' 
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liifci ships. [In the ancient calendar of the 
Attic festivals built into the wall of the 
metropolitaii. church at Athens, the festival 
of the PtjnnepHia is represented by a youth 
canying the Eiresione. Sec cut in Miss 
Harrison’s Mythology, etc,, of Athene, p. 
1G8 ; ib. cxxxv.] Besides Apollo, the Hovve 
were worshipped at the Pyanepsia with 
offerings and invocations, as the goddesses 
of the blessings of the year. 

PygniMion. (1) In Oi-eek mythology a 
king of Cyprus, who became so enamoured 
of the statue of a maiden which he himself 
was carving in. ivory that he implored 
Aphrodite to endtxe it with life. "When the 
goddess granted his prayer, he married the 
maiden, and she bore to him a son named 
Paphos [Ovid, Met. x 243], 

(2) See Dido. 

Pygme. Boxing. (See GrYMisrASTics.) 

P;^lades, Son of Stroph'fus, king of i 
Phanote, near Parnassus, and of Anaxibia, i 
a sister of Agamemnon ; famous on account 
of Ms faithful friendship with Orestes 
(q.v.). He was the husband of Electra. 

Pylagorse. See Amphictyons. 

Pyramus and Thisbe. Two Babylonian 
lovers, the children of hostile neighbours. 
As their parents declined to sanction their 
marriage, they could only converse with 
one another through a crevice in a wall 
common to both houses. On one occasion 
they had agreed to meet at night at a mul- 
berry tree near the city. Thisbe arrived 
there first, but, while fleeing from a lion, 
stained with the blood of his prey, she 
dropped her veil ; this the beast tore and 
befouled with blood. Pyramus, finding the 
veil, killed himself in despair at the sup- 
posed death of his beloved. When Thisbe, 
returning from her flight, found his corpse, 
she also killed herself with his sword. The 
fruit of the mulbeny tree was coloured by 
their blood, and has ever since borne tho 
same luio [Ovid, 3(et. iv 55]. 

PjjTiphlSgethon. A river of the nether 
world. (See Hades, Eealm of.) 

Pyrrha. Daughter of Epimetheus, wife 
of Deucalion, with whom she alone escaped' 
the flood which bears his name. (See 
Beuoalion.) 

Pyrrhic Dance (Or. Pyrnchs). A mimic 
v/ar-dance among tho Oreeks, representing 
attack and defence in battle. It originated 
with the Doi’ians in Crete, who traced it 
back to the Cilretes, and in Sparta, where 
it was traced to the Dioscuri. In Sparta, 
whore boys of five years old were trained 
for it, it formed a chief part of the festival;' 


of the Gymnopatdla. The war-do.nce per- 
formed at Athens at the Panatheuaic fes- 
tival celebrated Athene as the victor over 
the Giants. 

In the Eoman imperial times the Pjn-rhic 
dance was a kind of dramatic ballet, whicli 
was performed by dancers, male and 
female, and represented (like the Enman 
pantomime) mythological subjects, taken 
frequently fi-om the legend of Dionysu.s, 
such as the march of the god against the 
Indians, the doom of Pentheus, but also 
from other soui'ces, such_ as the judgment 
of Paris and the fate of Icarus. Dor these 
performances the emperors frequently 
brought to Eome from Asia, the home of 
this dance, hoys and girls of noble birth ; 
but there were also dancers, male and 
female, who were brought up to it as a 
regular trade. At times the Pyrrhic dance 
was performed in the amphitheati-e bj^ cri- 
minals especially trained for this purpose. 

Pyrrhon. A Greek philosopher of Elis, 
who flourished about 365-275 b.c. ; the 
founder of Scepticism. (See Philosophy.) 

Pythagoras. (1) The Greek philoHopher ; 
born on the island of Samos about 680 B.O., 
son of Mnesarchus. He is said to have been 
the first man who called himself a “ philo- 
sopher,’’ or lover of wisdom. The certain 
facts about his life are extraordinarily few, 
since in the course of time his life became 
obscured by a web of legend and tradition, 
as is shown by the biographies of the 
Heoplatonists lamblichus and Porphyrins. 

As the story goes, he was a disciple of 
Phergeydes of Syros, and spent a large 
part of his earlier life on journeys, during 
which he studied the civilization and the 
mystic lore of the East, and especially the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. ‘When, on his 
return to Samos, he found his country 
under the yoke of the tyrant Polycrates, 
he migrated to Lower Italy, and settled in 
529 at Croton. Here, in order to bring 
about a political and social regeneration of 
the Lower Italian towns, which had been 
ruined by the strife of parties, he founded 
a society, whose members were pledged to a 
pure and devout life, to the closest friend- 
ship with each other, to united action in 
upholding morals and chastity, as well as 
order and harmony in the common weal. 
The aristocratic tendency of this society 
caused a rising of the popular party in 
Croton, in which Pythagoras, with 300 of 
his adherents is supposed to have peiu&hod ; 

. 'accordixig to other accounts, he marched 
with a few followers to Metapontum, where 
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.ue died soon afterwards (504). Pythagoras 
has left nothing of his teaching in a writ- 
ten form. Tiie Golden Sayings which bear 
his naiiie are certainly not genninej though 
tdiey inajr have^ originated at an early date. 
I'hey consist of seventy-one maxims wi'itten 
in hexaineterSj with little to commend them 
as poetry. 

It follows then that there is as mirch xxn- 
certaiaty aboxxt the system of Pythagoras as 
about his life, for it is impossible to ascertain 
which of the precepts of the Pythagorean 
school are due to himself, and which are 
later additions hj'- his disciples. We can 
only ascribe to him, with certainty the 
doctrine (1) of the transmigration of souls, 
and (2) of number as the principle of the 
hannony of the universe and of moral life ; 
and, further, certain religious and moral 
precepts. The first disciple of Pythagoras 
wd)o described his philosophical system in 
writing was FhUolaus, either of Croton 
or Tarentum, a contemporary of Socrates 
(about 430 B.C.). Of this document, which 
•was wi’itten in the Doric dialect, we possess 
only a few fragments. ArcJiytds of Taren- 
tum ivas another important follower of this 
school. He was a friend of Plato, and was 
distinguished as a general, statesman, and 
mathematician. He flourished about 400- 
365, but the fragments which hear his name 
are not genuine. The same^may be said of 
the writings attributed to Ocellus LUednus 
and to Tlmcp.us of Loci'i, Concerning the 
Nature of the Universe and Concerning the 
Soul,a.nd of the seven letters of Thednd, the 
supposed wife of Pythagoras, Concerning 
the Education of Children^ Jealousy, The 
Management of the Household, etc. 

(2) A Greek sculptor of Bhegium in 
Lower Italy, who flourished in the second 
half of the 5tli centui’j'’ b.c. He devoted 
himself exclusively to working in bronze. 
Plis favourite subjects were statues of 
heroes and of the victors in athletic games. 
Striving after an exact imitation of nature, 
lie is said to have been the first to express 
the sinews and veins. He also rendered 
the hair of the head more carefully than 
his predecessors, and, in the pose of his 
statues, paid special attention to symmetry 
and rhythm. [Pliny, N, H. xxxiv 59, vii 


Q 

ftuadrans ( — terunevus). A Roman copper 
coin, a quarter of an as =3 uncics. (See 
CoKTAGE, 2.) The qundrans was the usual 
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152 ; Pausanias, vi 4 § 3, 6 § 1, 6 S 4, 7 § 10, 
18 § 1.] 

PytMa. (1) The prophetess of Apollo at 
Delphi. (See Delphic Oracle.) 

(2) The Pythian ga?nes. Next to the 
Olympic games, the most important of the 
four Greek national festivals. Prom 580 
B.C. they were held on the Cris.sinan plain 
below Delphi. They took place once in four 
years, in the third year of each Olympiad, 
in the Delphic month Bucatius (the middle 
of August). Before this tim.e (580 B.C,) 
there used to take place at Delphi itself, 
once in eight years, a gi-eat festival in 
honour of Apollo, in wdiich the minstrels 
vied with one another in singing, to the 
accompaniment of the cUhdra, a paean in 
praise of the god, under the direction 
of the Delphic priests. After the flr.st 
Sacred War, when the Crissfean plain be- 
came the property of the priesthood, the 
Amphictyons introduced festivals once in 
four years, at which gymnastic contests 
and foot-races took place, as well as the 
customary musical contest. This contest 
also was further developed. Besides 
minstrels who sang with the cithara, 
players on the flute, and singers to ac- 
companiment of the flute, took part in it 
(the last-named, however, for a short time 
only). The gymnastic and athletic con- 
tests, which were nearly the same as those 
held at Olympia, yielded in significance 
to the musical ceremonie.s, and of these the 
Pythian nOmds was the most important. 
It was a composition for the flute, worked, 
out on a prescribed scheme, and celebrating 
the battle of Apollo with the dragon 
Python, and his triumph. At first the 
prize for the victor was of some substan- 
tial value, but at the second festival it took 
the form of a wreath from the sacred bay 
tree in the Vale of Tempe. The victor 
also received, as in the other contests, a 
palm-branch. The judges were chosen by 
the Amphictyons. The Pythian, like the 
01ym]jic games, were probably not discon- 
tinued till about 3.94 a.d. 

Python. A monstrous serpent prodncod 
by Gaea, which haunted the oaves of Par- 
nassus. It was slain by Apollo with his first 
arrows. (See Apollo and Delphic Oracle,) 


price paid for a bath. [It wa.s equivalent 
to about half a farthing.] 

Clnadriga (Latin). A chariot drawn by 
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i’oirr liorses, ■used ia battle and in athletic 
games. {See Circus, CtAMEs of.) The cut 
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QUAJilllGA. 

(SyraciiBan deca^drachma,) 

represents a quadriga with weapons as the 
prize of -victory. 

Gnadrigaiius. A Eoman annalist. {See 
Annalists.) 

dusesitor. The Eoman title of the pi*e- 
sident of an extraordinary or ordinary 
criminal court {queesttd extraordvndria or 
perj^etua). According to Sulla’s rules of 
procedure, six preetors chosen for criminal 
cases presided, and, when this number was 
not sufficient, additional judges, indices 
queestiOnis, were provided, 

Clugestio, The Eoman term for a court 
of inquiry, either extraordindria, an ex- 
traordinary commission appointed hy the 
senate or people for special criminal cases, 
or perpetUa, an ordinary criminal court for 
certain defined offences. The first court of 
this hind was held B.c. 149 to tiy a case of 
extortion. 

In course of time, by the laws of Gains 
Gracchus and of Sulla, the number of these 
tribunals was increased. In Cicero’s time 
there were eight ordinary courts to try 
cases of extortion, high treason {maiestds), 
embezzlement (pccitlcitus), unlawful canvass- 
ing for an office (ambUus), violence (vis), 
assassination, poisoning, and forgery. Every 
quaistio had a president {see Qu/esitor), 
either one of the prfetors chosen hy lot, or 
when the number of these was not sufficient, 
a index queestidms, in addition to a cer- 
tain number of sworn judges, (See Judex.) 

It was open to any one except to women, 
infants, and those who were infdmes, to 
begin a criminal prosecution, even if he 
himself had not been the party injured. 
There w'as no public prosecutor;, but the 
Gtate, by means of pecuniary rewards and 
conferring of dignities, encouraged the 
prosecution of criminals. If, however, the 
accused party was found innocent, it was 
open to him to prosecute his accuser for 


chicanery. {See Oalumnia.) The case was’ 
begun by the postuLCdio, a request, with a 
statement of the crime and name of the 
accused, for permission to prosecute, made 
to the pravfcor at an open sitting in the 
market-place. If several persons offered 
themselves as accusers, the choice wo b made 
by dlvindtio (q.v., 2). But, besides the 
principal accuser, others were allowed , vvdio 
signed the indictment, and were therefore 
called subscrijptdres. When permission had 
been obtained, there followed the ndminis 
deidtio, the handing in of the indictment ; 
the receptio and mscriptio, the reception 
and entry of the same in the official list by 
the praetor; the interrogdtio, the examina- 
tion (also hy the pr 80 tor)of the accused, who 
was now reus (q.v.). Unless he pleaded 
guilty, or clearly proved his innocence, the 
diei dictio, or date of hearing the case, was 
fixed, at the earliest in ten days, in special 
cases not till 100 days later. It was the duty 
of the complainant to collect in the mean- 
time the necessary evidence and witnesses, 
and for this purpose he received an official 
authorization. At the sitting of the court,, 
which was held publicly, by the swoxm 
judges {cogintio), after the judges and 
parties had been cited, the accuser de- 
livered his accusation in a continuous 
speech, the suhscriptores followed him, then 
the accused and his jpdironi. The duration 
of these speeches {aefiOnes) was at first 
unlimited, but afterwards, to correct the 
abuse of this privilege, a water-clock was 
introduced, which limited the time of each 
speaker ; the time allowed for the defence 
was about a third greater than that for the 
accusation. Then followed the proof {pr6- 
bdtio) of the case. For this documents, 
circumstantial evidence, and declarations of 
witnesses were used. Next, unless the case 
was adjourned for the production of fiu'tber 
proof {ampliCdio), or for a new trial on the 
third day {compevcnd'indMd), the votes of 
the judges on the question of guilt or inno- 
cence were taken. The voting was usually 
in secret. The judges received from the 
president wooden tablets covered with 
.wax, on the one side inscribed with a. 0 
{condemno, I condemn), on the other with 
an A (ahsolxo, I acquit). They erased one 
of these letters and threw the tablets into 
an urn. [In cases whore they were unable 
to decide respecting the guilt or innocence 
.of the accused, they could signify the same 
by writing on the tablet the letters N. U., 
non liquet.] 

The result of the voting was then formally 
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prockimed by the president; and if a fine 
was iniiicfcedj tlie, amount {Vitis cp-stim&tio) 
was tken decided bjr the president and the 
sworn judges. A man once acquitted could 
not be re-tried for the same ofience tinless 
his acquittal had been procured by collusion 
(sec PR-^SVARIOATIO) of the accuser. There 
was no \vay of altering the verdict of the 
sworn judges ; and the punishment was ex- 
acted immediately after the sentence had 
been given. If it was one of degradation 
•{in fdmia\ or exile {interdiciio dqucset ignis, 
see Exilium, 2), the man so punished could 
be reinstated in the rights he had forfeited 
'(^vestlWMo in integrum). This was done by 
a decree of the people ; in later times, by 
the emperor’s pardon. These courts of 
■sworn judges lasted till the beginning of 
the 3rd century a.d. 

QiUastors {qiimstor from gucesUor, the 
investigator, searcher). The Latin term 
•originally given to two officials chosen by 
the king;^ they had to track any one suspected 
©f a capital offence. In the time of the 
Eepublio the}’- performed the same office 
■for the consuls, by whom they were chosen 
every year. When the administration of 
justice in criminal cases came into the hands 
of the cd7nUta centuridta, the quaestors 
received, in addition to their old privilege 
of pleading by the mandate of the consuls, 
which they lost later, the management of 
the State treasury {oevdrvmn) in the temple 
of Saturn. They became recognised offi- 
cials when they were elected at the comitia 
tributa under the presidency of the consuls 
{probably about 447 b.c.). The quaestors 
had no regular badges of office. In 421 their 
number was doubled, and the plebeians were 
granted the right of appointing to the office 
of quaestor, though thej’- did not exercise it 
till twelve years later. The four quaestors 
sliaj-ed their duties, so that two of them acted 
as masters of the treasury {qiiiestores cerarii) 
and remained in the city (hence their name 
quojstores urbani), while the other two 
accompanied the consuls on campaigns, in 
•order to administer the military chest. 

It was part of the duty of the two former 
to collect the regular revenues of State 
(taxes and custom-dues) and the extraordin- 
ary revenues (fines, levies for war, and money 
piroduced by the sale of booty) ; further, to 
make payments, which might not be made 
to the consuls except by special permission 
of the Senate ; to control the accounts of in- 
come and expenditure, which were managed 
under their responsibility by a special class 
tof officials (scribce ) ; to make arrangements 


for public burials, for the erecting of monu- 
ments, for the entertainment of foreign 
ambassadors, etc., at the expense of the 
treasury. Further, they px*eserved at their 
place of business — the temple of Saturn — 
the military standards, also the laws, tlui 
decrees of the Senate, and the plehisclta, 
and kept a register of the swearing in of 
the officials, which took place there. 

After the subjection of Italy, four move 
quaestors were appointed, in 267 B.o. They 
were stationed in different parts of Italy, 
at first at Ostia and Ariminnm, probably 
to supervise the building of fleets. Sulla 
increased their number to twenty, ten of 
whom were appointed, in the place of the 
previous two, to accompany the proconsuls 
and propraetors to the provinces, two to 
help the consul who remained in the city, 
and two to help the other two original 
quaestors at their work in the city. The 
qu8e.stor3 employed in the provinces (Sicily 
alone had two of these, stationed at Syra- 
cuse and Lflybaeum respectively) were 
principally occupied with finance ; they 
managed the provincial treasury, and de- 
frayed out of it the expenses of the army, 
the governor, and his retinue ; any surplus 
they had to pay 'in to the State treasury at 
Eoine, and to furnish an exact statement 
of accounts. The governor might appoint 
them his deputies, and if he died they a.s- 
sumed the command ; in both of these cases 
they acted pro prmtdre, i.e. as proprffltors 
iq.v.). Cgesar raised their number to forty, 
in order to be able to reward a greater 
number of his adherents ; for the office gave 
admittance to the Senate, and the position 
of quffistor was looked upon as the first 
step in the official career. The age defined 
by law was from twenty-seven to thirty 
jmars, "When the beginning of the magis- 
terial year was fixed for January 1st, the 
qmestors assumed office on December 5tli, 
on which day the quaestors in the aura- 
rimn decided by lot what the work of each 
should be. 

Even under the Empire, when the nor- 
mal number of quaestors was increased to 
twenty and the age reduced to twenty-five, 
the office of quaestor remained the first 
step to higher positions in the State. But 
the power of the quaestors grew more limi- 
ted as the management of the treasuiy^was 
entrusted to special prmfecti mrarii, so 
that' the city quaestors had only charge of 
the archives, to which the supervision of 
the paving of streets was added. After 
the division, of the provinces between the 
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p.rnperov and tlie Senate, qnsestors were only 
employed in the senatorial provinces, and 
were not abolished till the constitution of 
the provinces in general was altered by 
Diocletian, Dour qnsestors were told oif 
for service to the consuls. The two qums- 
tores princip'is^ or xAugusti^ were a new 
creation : they were officers assigned to the 
emperors, if the latter were not consuls, in 
which case they w ould already he entitled 
to two quEGstors. As secretaries to the 
emperor, thej?- had to read his decrees to 
the Senate at its sittings. Erom these 
quaestors was developed, in the time of 
Constantine, the qumtor sacri pdlaUi^ the 
chancellor of the Empire. 

Q,uattuorTifiLii. The Eoinan term for an 
official body consisting of four men. {See 
Vigintisexviei.) 

Q,uind§cimviri. The Roman term for an 
official body consisting of fifteen men, espe- 
cially that appointed for the inspection of 
the Sibylline hooks. {See Sibyllve.) 

Ctninquatrus. A festival celebrated at 
Rome on the 19th of March, in honour of 
Mars and (in a greater degree) of Minerva, 
whose temple had been founded on this 
day on the Aventine. An incorrect ex- 
planation of tlie name quinquatinis, which 
means the fifth day after the ides, led to 
the festival in honour of Minerva being 
afterwards prolonged to five days. It was 
celebrated by all wffiose employment was ^ 
under the protection of the goddess, such 
as teachers and their pupils. The latter 
obtained a holiday during the festival, and 
began a new course of study when it -was 
over. The former received at this time 
their yearly stipend — the mtnerval. The 
festival of Minerva was also celebrated by 
women and children (in their capacity of 
spinners and wmavers), by artisans and artists 
of every kind, and by poets and painters. 
The first day of the festival was celebrated 
■with sacrifices by tbe State in honour of the 
founding of the temple. On the following 
days the gladiators performed, and there 
were social gatherings in the houses. On 
June 13 the minor quinquatrvs took place.' 
Tin's festival lasted three days. It, was 
oelelu’ated by the guild of the flute-players, 
an important and numerous body at Rome. 
They honoured the goddess as their special 
patroness hj^' meeting at her temple, ' by 
masked processions through the oityj and ' 
by a banquet in the temple of Jupiter of the 
Capitol. 

ftuinqii ennales. The offi cials chosen every 
five years in the Italian munioipaHtjes {see 
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Munioifiuju), corresponding to the Pooman 
censors. 

Ctuinqu6remes. Roman ships {q.v.) will;, 
five hanks of oars. 

Ctuintilian(Jiarc?cs.F«6M/E? QiiintWtamiB). 
The celebrated Roman rhetorician, born 
about 35 A.p, at Oalagurris in Spain, .After 
he had received his training as an oi'ator 
at Rome, he went home about 59 A.d., bat 
returned again to Rome in 68 a.d, in tho 
train of Galba. He there began to practise 
as an advocate, and also gave instruction in 
rhetoric. In this latter capacity he achieved 
such fame that he was able to open a school 
of rhetoric in the reign of Vespasian, and 
received payment from the State. After 
twenty years’ work he retired from his 
public duties in a.d. 90, and after some time 
devoted himself to the education of the 
grandchildren of Dbmitilla, Domitian’s 
sister, for which he was rewarded by the 
emperor with the rank of consul. Though 
materially prosperous, his happiness was- 
disturbed by the loss of his young wife and 
his two sons. [He died between 97 and 
100 A.D.] 

Of his works on rhetoric, composed in his 
later years, we possess the one that is most 
important, that on the training of an orator 
{De JnsHtUtwne OrettOrta) in twelve books. 
This he wrote in two years ; but it was not 
until after repeated revision that he pub- 
lished it, just before the death of Domitian 
in 96. He dedicated it to his friend, the- 
orator Victorius Marcellus, that he might 
use it for the education of his son GSta.- 
This work gives a complete course of in- 
' struction in rhetoric, including all that 
is necessarji^ for training in practical eiocu- 
' tion, from the preliminary education of 
boyhood and earliest youth to the time of 
appearance in public. It describes a per- 
fect orator, who, according to Quintilian,, 
should be not only skilful in rhetoric, but 
I also of good moral character, and concludes' 
with practicEil advi ce. Especially interestin g 
' is the first book, which gives the princi]:»les 
I of training Euid instruction, and the tenth 
hook, for its criticisms on the Greek and 
Latin prose authors and poets recomtnonded 
to the orator for special study. [Meuiv 
of these criticisms, however, are not 
original.] Quintilian’s speciEd model, and 
his main authority, is Cicero, -whose clas- 
sical style, as opposed to the debased style 
of 'his own time, he imitates successfully in 
his work, A collection of school exercises 
'which beai-s his name is 
probably not by him, but by one of his 
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]nipils. [The Kiost recent editor, however 
(Oonstipitine Eitter, 1884), regards the great 
balk of then), as genuine.] 

aiiintus SmyimsBiis. A Greek epic poet 
of^ Sinyrna. Towards the end of the 
4th century A.D., he composed a- bald imita- 
tion of Homer, entitled the Fosthomertea, 
in fourteen books, a, continuation of the 
Iliad after the manner of the cyclic epic 
writers from the death of Hector to the 
shipwreck of the Achaeans on their journey 
home. 

^uiriniis. The Sabine name of Mars, as 
the god who brandished the lance (from 
Sabine corn's = Latin gwms, the lance). 
The Sabines worshipped him under this 
name as the father of the founder of their 
old capital, CureSf just as the Eomans 
honoured Mars as the father of Eomtllus. 
When the Sabines migrated to Eome, they 
took the cult and the name of the god of 
their race to their new abode on the 


Quirinal hill. In this way Q,uirinns, 
thongh identical with Mars, had a distinct 
and separate worship on the slop© of tlie 
Quirinal. He possessed a temple with 
priests {see Elamen and Salii) and a special 
festival. When, in the course of time, 
their connexion was forgotten, Quirinus 
was identified with the deified Eomulus, 
the son of Mars. Eor Janus Quirinus see 
Janus. 

QiUirites (derivation uncei’tain). The 
name of the oldest inhabitants of Eome, the 
Latin Eamnes and the Sabine TttiP.s taken 
together. Afterwards it became the name 
of the Eoman people (pdpuliis Roma, mis 
QutrlVium or populus Roma, mis Quirites) 
in home affairs, \vhile Romani was used in 
connexion with foreign affairs. Qui rites 
was also used to indicate peaceable citizens, 
or civilians, as opposed to soldiers (imPltes) 
I'Tac. Ann. i 42: Suet. Jtil. 70; Lucan v 
B58]. 
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Diopoktatio), Avilieh did not affect the 
rights as a citizen of a man sentenced to it. 

Reiigioii. (I) The gods of tiie Greeks were 
originally personifications of the powers of 
natnrej iiiaited in their activity to that 
province of nature from the phenomena of 
which they are derived. As these phe- 
nomena were regarded as acts or sufferings 
of the gods in question, a cycle of myths 
■was thus developed. In the minds of the 
people, the sjjecial signi-ficance of these 
myths necessarily vanished in proportion as 
tlie original connexion of the gods with the 
plienomena of nature receded to the back- 
ground, while greater prominence was given 
to the conception of the gods as personal 
beings holding sway, primarily in their own 
province of nature, and then beyond those 
limits, and no longer exclusively in con- 
nexion with the powers of nature. In the 
oldest records of the intellectual life of 
Greece — the Homeric poems — this transition 
has already been carried out. The Homeric 
deities are exclusively occupied with the 
governing of mortals, whose whole life is 
represented as being under their inffience; 
while traces of the old connexion with the 
phenomena of nature are rarely found, and the 
old myths had long since become unintelli- 
gible tales, in which the actions of the gods 
appeared unreasonable and immoral, since 
their meaning was no longer clear. In 
regard to religion, as in other matters, the 
Homeric poems are of the utmost impor- 
tance; for if in historical times a certain iini- 
formity prevails in the representation of the 
deities, this may be traced in no small de- 
gree to the influence of Homer and of other 
poets (especially Hesiod) who wore under 
his influence, and who gave distinct form 
to the vague repi-esentations of an earlier 
time. Nevertheless this uniformity only 
existed in a general way, in detail there was 
the greatest confusion, for the Gi-eeks never 
attained to a uniform religious system aiid 
to fixed religious dogma. They possessed 
only a contradictory and ambiguous mytho- 
logy. The only thing which was com- 
paratively established, was the traditional 
worsliip ; but in this there was great diver- 
sity of place and time. 

The common belief was, that the gods 
were superhuman, though they were like 
mortals in form and in the ordinary neces- 
sities o£ life (food, drink, sleep) ; that they 
had power over nature and human beings ; 
that all good and evil came from them; that 
their favour could be obtained by behaviour 
which was pleasing to them, and lost by 


that which displeased them. Among the 
Greek gods there was no representative of 
evil, neither in popular belief was there one 
of absolute perfection and holiness ; a'nd the 
deities were represented as ceiiig subject to 
moral weakness and deviation iVom right 
— a belief which was fostered by the tra- 
ditional mythology. The gods possessed 
immortality, but did not exist from the 
beginning of all things. 

In the opinion of the Greeks, the ruling 
race of gods, the Olympians — so called from 
their abode, Olympus — were the third race 
of gods. The first imler was Uranus 
(Heaven), who, by his mother Gwa (Earth), 
who bore him. spontaneously, himself be- 
came the father of the Titans. He was ex- 
pelled hj his son Cromis, whose daughters, 
by his sister Rhi1a, were HesUa, JDcmPfer, 
and Hera^ and his sons, IladSs (Pluto), 
Poseidon, and Zeus. He was himself 
expelled by his last-named son. "When 
Zeus, by the aid of his brothers and sisters, 
had overcome the Titans, who rebelled 
against the new order of things, he divided 
the world with his brothers. The earth 
and Olympus remained common property; 
Hades obtained the nether world ; Poseidon, 
the sea ; Zeus, the heavens ; and, as being 
the strongest and wisest, he also had autho- 
rity over all the other gods, who worked 
his will, received from him their offices 
and spheres of action, and served him as 
helpers in the government of the universe. 
According to this division of province, the 
gods are divided into tho divinities of 
heaven and earth and sea. 

As in all religions founded on nature, so 
with the Greeks, the gods of heaven take 
the first place. They are specially called 
Olympians^ and, in contrast to the gods 
of the earth and sea, are called the gods 
above, or the upper gods. The principal 
deities after Zens sxe Herd, AtMnB, Apollo, 
ArtSmis, Aphrodite, Heplmstus, Ares, 
Hermes, and Hestia. Round them are 
grouped a number of minor deities, who 
either escort and serve the upper gods (as, 
for instance, Themis, and the Jloroi, the 
Graces, the Muses, PJj'os, Hike, Ins, Hebe, 
Ganymede), or else repi’esent distinct phe- 
nomena of the heavens, as IlellOs (the sun), 
SelSne (the moon), Eos (the dawn) ; or exe- 
cute special services in the heaven-ordained 
government of the universe, as the goddess 
of birth, Eileithyia, the healing god, 
piiiS, and the goddesses of destiny (Mmrm, 
NSm?.sis, TychB), The gods of the sea, 
besides Poseidon and his spouse Amphi- 
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and liis son TrltQn, are OcMnus and 
his offsprin.:^, Ncreus and the Nereids^ Fro- 
tviiSj hw {Leucdthea)j Meltcertes {Pdlaandn), 
Gkmcm (Ponims). The gods of the earth 
are^ G(m herself, Fhea (Cybelc)^ Dionysus, 
Pr'ta.pus, Pan, the Nymphs and Satyrs, 
Dpjieter and her daughter Persephone, 
with her spouse {Pluto). The last 

two are the rulers of ^ the nether world, to 
which IJ'eccite and the Erinyes also belong. 

The number of beings regarded as deities 
was never clearly defined. Prom tlie ear- 
liest times in Greece we find deities wor- 
shipped in one place, who were not known 
in another. But some of these, as Dionysus 
and Pan, became common property in course 
■of time ; and, the more lasting and more 
extensive the intercourse became with other 
peoples, more especially in the colonies, the 
introduction of foreign deities became 
greater. Some of these were identified with 
the gods already worshipped, vdiile others 
preserved their origiiial attributes, subject, 
of course, to modifications, to suit the spirit 
of the Greeks. This aptitude for natura- 
lising foreign religions declined more and 
more as Greece ceased to flourish. On the 
other hand, some original deities lost their 
independence, and were merged into others, 
.such as Helios and Apollo, Selene and 
Artemis. In the popular belief of the post- 
Horaeric time, another numerous class of 
superhuman beings sprang up, which were 
regai’ded as being between gods and men, 
the demons (Gr. Daimones) and Heroes {q.v.). 

As to their nature and their number, there 
was less uniformity than in the case of the 
real gods. The Heroes had only local im- 
portance. Even in the case of the gods uni- 
versally worshipped, it was by no means 
ail (not even the most important) that had 
a place everywhere in the public worship. 
In the case of certain gods, their worship 
was only exceptional ; and those gods who 
by order of the State were worshipped in 
■aiiy particular place did not necessarily enjoy 
for ever the position to which they were 
entitled. Even Zens, who was universally 
regarded as the highest of the gods, and 
figured in the cult of most of the different 
States was not himself worshipped as su- 
preme ; but those gods who had always had 
the first place in the cult of the respective 
States, took precedence over him, and these 
were not always divinities of pre-eminent 
importance. In xithens, Pallas Athene was 
worshipped as the principal deity, Hera in 
Argos; among tlie Dorians, especially nt 
Delphi, Apollo ; among the lonians, Posei'^ 


don ; at Bhodes, Helios ; at Haxos, Diony- 
sus; at Thespise, Eros, at Orchomanus, the 
Cliarites (or Graces). Even in the ease of 
the same deities, the local customs often 
differed considerably, in respect of the 
names that were given to them, their attri- 
butes, and the form of worship. Tlieso 
differences were duo, ])artly to local causes 
and local opinions, partly to foreign in- 
fluence ; and were occasionally so consider- 
able, that doubts arose whether different 
deities wex-e not I'ealiy represented under 
the same name, as, for instance, Aphi'odite. 

The deities were supposed to bo specially 
gi'atified by the careful observance of the 
traditional ritual. This continued to be 
carried on accoi'ding to ancient custom, so 
that the details of these ancient cults were 
often curious, and their connexion with the 
religious ideas on which they rested was 
often unintelligible. However, with the 
development of morality the view began 
to prevail, that the observance of duties 
towards the State and fellow men was also 
favoui’ed by the gods as guardians of the 
providential order of the world ; hut, in the 
eyes of the multitude, the principal mean- 
ing of euseheici (piety) was the performance 
of the oi'dainod worship of the gods. Again, 
the care of the State was confined to the 
outward forms of religion, and to the main- 
tenance of the traditional legal I'itual. 
Alterations in this ritual, and the intro- 
duction of new cults, were only made bj' 
authority of the legislative power, usually 
after an oracle had been coxisulted to deter- 
mine the divine will. Besides the worship 
of the deities i-ecognised by the State, 
private objects of devotion were found 
evei'ywliere. For instance, in the case of 
foreign deities, at Athens, Avhere there were 
many strangers, either passing through or 
permanently resident, foreign religions 
were tolerated, so long as they did not 
endanger the ti'aditional worship or excite 
pxiblic disturbance by their outward ritual. 
Many such cults were naturalised in this 
way, and became, in course of time, part 
of the State religion. Conquest, again, con- 
tributed largely towards the introduction of 
novelties ; for the acquisition of new terri- 
tory involved that of the religious rites held 
therein. And, lastly, old religions, whirfix 
had been looked upon as supremely holy, 
even if they were not absolutely superseded 
in the course of time, became less important 
in- comparison with others of later origin. 

Shrines, and the statues of the gods pre- 
seryed'in them, were the central points of 
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the worship of the different deities. As long 
as the gods were not represented as having 
luirnan fonn, stones, especially those fallen 
from heaven, or blocks of wood, were the 
objects of worship. By varionp stages of 
progress the gods were at length represented 
by actual images. At first they were made 
of wood, then of stone and metiiL Clay, and 
even wax, were generally used for private 
objects of devotion. Though the real pur- 
pose of these symbols and images was to 
j'epresent the divinity to the worshippers 
by means of a visible sign, nevertheless, 
in the popular belief, it was generally pre- 
sumed that the divinity was actively present 
in them. Accordingly, the welfare of the 
State was often supposed to he bound up 
with the possession of certain symbols and 
images of the gods. 

The decline of the Greek religion began 
%vith the decline of the State after the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Although the philosophers 
had already directed their assault against 
the belief of the people, which, with its 
anthropomorphism and its inconsistency, 
exposed itself in many ways to the attacks 
of the critical spirit, yet the faith of the 
multitude in the old gods remained un- 
shaken, for it had long attributed the 
deliverance from the perils of the Persian 
Wars to their mighty and merciful influence. 
But after the Peloponnesian War the notions 
of the philosophers gained ground among 
the people, and undermined the old belief, 
without, however, supplying any alterna- 
tive to the religious feeling, which could no 
longer he satisfied with the outward forms 
of worship w'-hich still survived. With 
tinbelief superstition came in, which was 
fostered (especially after the Macedonian 
epoch) by the foreign and barbarous cults, 
and the degenerate forms of mysticism 
which were imported from Asia and Egypt. 

(11) The Italian tribes, from which the 
Roman people sprang, had a common origin 
with the Greeks, and a common foundation 
of religious ideas ; but on Italian soil these 
religious ideas received an essentially 
difl'erent direction. Like the Greeks, the 
Italians regarded the deities as persons, 
separated as to sex, and united in couples ; 
but, while the imaginative Greeks saw in 
their gods ideal forms full of individual life, 
the more sober mind of the Italian tribes, 
especially of the Romans, got no further 
than the absti’act. Holding to the funda- 
mental idea, they worshipped in the gods 
the abstract powers of nature, under whose - 
influence man believed himself to be^at 


every moment. The original Italian gods 
were grave and venerable, and, in a certain 
sense, more moral than those of the Greeks ; 
hut they lacked plastic form and poetic 
beauty. Accordingl\% it is only with cer- 
tain reservations that we can speak of a 
Roman mythology, in a sense correspond- 
ing to that of the Greeks. The Romojis 
lacked an Olympus and a Hades, and knew 
nothing of stories about the race and rela- 
tionship and the love-affairs of their deities. 
In this abstract nature of the Roman gods, 
it is intelligible that the Romans, during 
the first 200 years from the foundation of 
Rome, possessed no images of their gods, 
but represented them bjr symbols : e.g. 
Jupiter by a flint-stone, Mars by a spear, 
Vesta by fire, which, even in later times, 
remained the symbol of the goddess. In the 
earliest Roman religion the deities of two 
Italian races, the Latins and the Sabines, 
were united, Rome having been originally 
peopled by the union of these tribes. The 
most important gods were the god of light 
and the god of all beginning, Idnus ; the 
god of heaven, lujnfcr, tlie greatest pro- 
tector of the nation, with whom was joined 
the feminine element in lUnO, just as ld7ia 
(Diana) was connected with Janus ; Mars, 
originally the protector of agriculture, the 
ancestral god of the Latin race ; Qu^rmus, 
originally the corresponding god of the 
Sabines; aiid Vesta, the godde.ss of the 
hearth of the State. Besides these prin- 
cipal deities, others were worshipped as 
patrons of the farmers and shepherds. 
Their activity extended over the earth, the 
fields, and the woods ; they blessed the 
fruits of the field and garden, and gave 
prosperity to the cattle. Such were Tellfis, 
Ceres, Saturmis and Ops, Liber and 
Libera, Famms, Silvdnns, Flora, Vertum- 
nus, Pomona. The gods of the sea, how- 
ever, who had such an imp^ortant position 
in the Grecian mythology, liad not nearly 
the same importance in Roman ideas as the 
gods of heaven and earth ; for in the ear- 
liest times the sea was little regarded by 
the Romans. Another object of religious 
worship was the gods of the house and 
family, the Lares and Penates. But, be- 
sides these, there was an unlimited numb.?!- 
of divine beings ; for the Romans assumed 
that there were divine representatives of 
every inanimate or animate object, of every 
action and every event, Hot only did every 
human being possess a special protector 
(Genius, g.v.), but a number of deities 
watched over his development from ooneep- 
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tioii to birth, and his further growth, men- 
taliy and bodily. OSee Indigitamenta.) 

A.gain, there were manifold protecting 
gode for the different events of life, as 
Tutdnus and TutlMna^ who were invoked in 
times of trouble ; O'rbona, invoked by child- 
less couples; and Fshris^ the goddess of 
fever. There were also separate gods for 
separate employments, and for the places 
where they were carried on. In this way 
the difteront institutions and phases of 
agriculture possessed special deities (as 
Robtgus and Eubigo, protectors of the crops 
against blight). So also with the different 
branches of cattle-breeding {Buhona. god- 
dess of the breeding of hoimed cattle; 
Bpbna, goddess of the breeding of horses ; 
Bcllts, of the breeding of sheep). Similarly 
with the separate parts of a house : Foreu- 
lus, god of the door ; OardSa, goddess of the 
hinge ; Llmentinus and Lanentlna, deities 
of the threshold. To these divine beings 
fresh ones were continually added, as the 
inclination of the Homans to recognise and 
trace divine influence in every single event 
led to the establishment of new cults after 
every new revelation of divine power. In 
this way the introduction of bronze coinage 
led to a deiis JSscUldmis, and later, that 
of silver coinage to a deus Argentlnus. 
Historical events gave an impulse to the 
personifica,tion of intellectual and moral 
qualities, such as Concordia, Ilonas, Virtus, 
Mens, etc. The same principle which recog- 
nised that there were some gods unknown, 
or, at any rate, not worshipped at Rome, 
led to the tolerance of private performance 
of foreign cults. Hence also it came about 
that the gods of conquered countries found 
a place in the Roman State religion, and 
occasionally were even introduced into the 
actual worship of Rome. In the latter case, 
however, the home deities preserved their 
rights in so far as the shrines of the newly 
imported deities were outside the limits of 
what was called the POmUrmm (q.v.). 

The religion of the Romans was gradually 
but comiffefeiy altered by the influence of 
that of the GrVeeks. This influence made 
icsolf felt as early as the time of the latest 
kings. Shrines of the gods were flrst intro- 
duced under the elder Tarquin, and under* 
the last Tarquin three supi-eme gods of the 
.State were established: Jupiter, the re- 
])resentativ6 of supreme power; Juno,' of 
supreme womanhood ; Minerva, of suprerne 
wisdom. These three deities received, as 
a token of their inseparability, a cominoii 
temple on the Capitol, and were therefore . 
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called the Capitoline gods. This (rh-eek 
influence was firmly established at the emi 
of the time, of the kings by the Sibylline 
boohs, which origmated among the Creeks 
of Asia Minor, (^’'cc Sibylline Books.) By 
mean.s of those a numbea- of Greek and 
Asiatic gods were in course of time intro- 
duced into the Roman cult, partly as new 
deities, such as Apollo, CybSle {Magna 
Mater), JEscillapius ; partlj' under thename.s 
of native gods, with whom they were often 
identified in a very superficial way, as 
Demeter with Cere.s, Dionysus with Libor, 
Persephone with Liberii, AphruditS with 
Venus; and with them were introduced 
many innovations in the old established 
worship of the gods, especially the Lcc.ti- 
stevnium (q.v.). When, after the second 
Punic War, Greek ideas irresistibly made 
their way in Rome, it became more and 
more common to identify the gods of Rome 
with those of Greece; and thu.s the original 
significance of many Roman deities was 
either obscured or even entirely lost. Divi- 
nities highly venerated of old were put into 
the background, and those of less impor- 
tance came to be regarded as supreme, owing 
to their supposed analogy to Greek gods. In 
this way the following twelve were estab- 
lished by analogy to the Greek form of reli- 
gion : lupitcr (Zeus), lUno (Hera), Neptitmis 
(Poseidon), Minerva (Athene), iliar.? (Ares), 
Venus (Aphrodite), Apollo, Diana (Arte- 
mis), Vulcunus (Hephaestus), Vesta (Hestia), 
Mercurlus (Hermes), and C&res (Demeter). 

The Roman religion was from the be- 
ginning an affair of State. Religious, as 
well as political, institutions emanated from 
the kings, who, as high priests, organized 
the worship by law and laid the foundation 
of a law of ritual. The second king, Muma, 
was regarded as the real founder of the 
Roman cult, and of the priesthood charged 
with the carrying out of the same. After 
the kings bad been abolished, religion was 
still controlled by the State, and the priest.?- 
(q/o.) continued to be State officials, who 
were empowered by the State, on the one 
hand, to superintend the performance of the 
different cults, and, on the other (and this 
was the more im|)ortant office), to give judg- 
ment in all matters of religion. They thus 
,6xeroi,sed considerable influence. Under 
the Republic, the royal prerogative of for- 
mulating decrees in all matters of religion 
was transferred to the Senate. As the 
Roman State in early times was exclusively 
composed of patricians, the public religion 
. was originally their exclusive property ; the 
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p]el)s were not tillowed to participate in 
tiiat religion, and were only allowed to wor- 
ship the Roman gods in private. Therefore, 
in the long struggle, in which the plebs, 
svith their ' over-increasing power, endea- 
voured to secure their rights (a struggle 
•that ended in 300 B.C.), it was a question of 
religion as well as of politics. As regards 
the worship of the gods, according to 
Roman ideas, a pure and moral life was 
pleasing to them and gained their favour. 
This was, however, conditional on the exact 
performance of the outward ritual which 
the system of religion ordained for their 
cult. It consisted in a very prolonged 
ceremonial, performed according to the 
■strictest injunctions and with painful 
minuteness of detail. This cei-emonial was 
performed in public and private life, so that 
.no community lacked its special shrines 
and sacrifices {see Sacra.), and nothing of 
•any importance was undertaken without 
religions sanction, which involved in parti- 
cular the discovery of the divine will bj' 
means of certain signs (see Auspicia). The 
forms of outward worship were retained 
long after the decay of belief in the gods 
had set in. This decay was caused by the 
preponderance of the Greek element, and 
the contemporaiy introduction of Gi'eek 
■enlightenment; and it soon spread to the 
forms of -^vorship. Daring the greater part 
■of the republican period, the priests allowed 
religion to take a secondary place to politics, 
and, either from indifference or ignorance, 
neglected their official duties. 

Under the Empire, wlien even the deifi- 
■oation of deceased emperors was introduced 
(see Apotheosis), an attempt was made to 
give an arti-ficial life to the ancient forms 
■of worship : but religious feeling could not 
be rekindled by forms which had long lost 
their meaning. 'When this feeling revived, 
it preferred, as in Greece, to find refuge in 
strange Oriental^ rites, especially those of 
Mithras and of Isis and Serapis, ■which, by 
means of their mysteries and their expia- 
tory ceremonies, offered a certain degree of 
satisfaction, though, at the same time, 
they led the way to every conceivable kind 
of superstition. 

The suppression of paganism began in 
the 4th century, from the time when Con- 
stantine decided in favour of Christianity, 
in 324 A.D. It commenced in the eastern 
half of the Eoman empire, while iH' the 
western half, and at Rome in particular, the 
Roman form of worship remained essen- 
tially undisturbed until the' reign of ThgQ- 


dosius the Great (379-395), the resolute 
exterminator of paganism.’ In 394 the 
Olympic games were held for the last time ; 
in. Rome the endowment of all piiblic forms 
of worship out of the funds of the State 
was withdrawn, the priests were drives i 
from tho temples, and the temples closed. 
Nevertheless certain heathen customs .long 
survived, such as the auguries of the con- 
suls and some few festivals that admitted of 
being celebrated •without offering sacrifice 
or entering a temple. Thus the Lupercdlia 
were not abolished until 494, when they 
were transformed into a Christian festival, 

RellgiosI Dies ("critical days”, “days 
of scruple or restraint”). Certain special 
clays were so called among the Romans 
which, owing to I’eligioiis scruples, -were 
deemed unsuitable for particular under- 
takings, especially for beginning them. 
On such days only what was absolutely 
necessary was dons. So far as they are 
unsuited for .sacred, political, legal, or mili- 
tary undertakings, they belong to the dies 
nefasti, {See Easti.) As regards private 
affairs, these days were of different kinds. 
Some were of ill omen for journeys, others 
for weddings. In the latter case the day 
previous was also avoided, so that the first 
day of married life should not be a day of 
unhappy omen. Among such days were 
those consecrated to the dead and to the 
gods of the nether world, as the Pdrentdlia 
and the Fdrdlia, and days when the mundus^ 
i.e.tlie world below, stood open (see Manes) ; 
the LSmUria {see Larvao) ; also days sacred 
to Vesta, days on which the Salli passed 
through the city, or those which -v'ere 
deemed unlucky owing to their historical 
associations {Citrl dies^ “ black days ”), such 
as the anniversaiy of the battle on the Allia 
(July 18th) ; also all days immediately after 
the calends, nones, and ides, on account of 
the repeated defeats and disasters expe- 
rienced by the Romans on those days. 

RSnuntiatio. The Roman term for the 
solemn and formal announcement of the 
names of the magistrates elected at the 
cdmUia by the votes of the: people. The 
announcement was made by the retxiniing 
officer who presided at the election, and 'was 
necessary to give validity to tho election. 

Egpgtundaxum Crimen (from repetimdm 
pSciinm, •'(money ■W'-hich. is ordered to bo 
restored”). The name given by the Romans 
to. the charge brought against officials for 
extorting money from Roman subjects or 
allies. Buch charges -were at first brought 
before the Senate, ' •which heard the case 
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lupoii. or e.ise passed it on to a commission, the Romans to a priest who, after vise 
nr, ^caiised it to be bronglit before abolition of the royal power, had to per- 

the ct/sattia by the tribunes. At last, in form certain religions ritos connected with 
14-J B.G., a standing court of justice (see the name of king. H© resembles the arcAon 
QlL‘EMTI 0 pfirpetya), in fact the first in bd'siZcMs of the Athenian constitution. Ho 
Rome, was instituted by the Lex Calpumia^ was always a patrician, was elected for life 
containing more precise definitions of acts by the pontlfcx viaxtmus with tlie assis- 
liable to punishment, with forms of legal tance of the whole p)ontifical college (of 
procedure, and determining the amount of -which he became a member), and w'-as in- 
tlie penalty. The increasing inclination of augurated by the augurs. Although he 
the officials to use the administration of the was externally of high rank and, like tho 
provinces as means of enriching themselves ponUfex maxinms^ had an official residence, 
at the expense of the provincials led to re- in the Reyia, the royal castle of Ntima, and 
peated legislation with a view to increasing took the chair at tho feasts and other fosti-- 
tho penalty. The last law on the subject vitios of the ponil/'mes, yet in his religious, 
■was Gsesar’s Lex lulia, which was the basis authority he ranked below the ponii/ex 
of -the procedure in such cases under maxintus^ and was not allowed to hold any 
the Empire. During that period, in conse- public office, or oven to address the people . 
quence of the improved condition of pi’o- in public. His wife (like the wives, of the. 
vincial government, extortion on the part flamens) jjarticipated in the priesthood. Our- 
of officials became mixch rarer. Such extor- information as to the details of the office 
tion was generally punished by having to is imperfect. Before the knowledge. of the. 
pay four times the amount extorted. It calendar became public property,, it was. 
was also attended with a certain degree of the duty of the rex sacronwi to summon 
disgi'ace (infdmia)^ even if a still moi-e the people to the Capitol on the calends, 
severe punishment were not added for and nones of each month, and to announce 
other offences committed at the same time the festivals for the month. On the calends , 
and (as usual) included iu the indictment he and the regina sacrificed,, and at the 
(e.g. the offence of Icesa mdiestds). same time invoked Janus. Of the other 

Restitutio (reinstating). A term applied sacrifices known to us -vve mriy mention the 
by the Romans to cancelling a legal deci- reglfiighmi on Feb. 24th,, when the rex 
sion, especially to the restoration of rights sacrormn sacrificed at the comitium^ and 
of citizenship forfeited by condemnation in then fled in haste. This has been errone- 
a cidminal court. Under the Republic this ously explained as a commemoration of the 
restoration could be legally obtained only flight of Tarquinius Shperbus, the last of the 
by a vote of the people. Under the Empire, Roman kings ; but it is much more probably 
the emperor alone possessed the privilege of one of the customs handed down from the 
granting it. time of the kings themselves, and perhaps 

Eetiarlus. See Gladiatohes. connected with the purificatory sacrifice 

Reus. The term used by the Romans for from which the month of Eebrmary derived 
the person accused, especially in a criminal its name. At the end of the Republic the 
trial. Iu such a case custom reqxrired the office, owing to the polvfcical disability 
accused to appear in pitblic in the garb of attaching to the holder, proved unattractive, 
mourning, with beard and hair in an un- and was sometimes left unfilled : but under 
kempt condition, in neglected attire, and Augustus it appears to have been restored to 
stripped of every sign of rank. The mere fresh dignity, and in imperial times it con- 
accusation involved 'some suspense of legal tinned to exist, at any rate, as late as -the 
rights, preventing the reus from standing 3rd century. 

for any office and from exercising the func- Rhadamanthys (Lat., JRhdddmarithus),. 
tions of a jixdge. The higher officials were Son of Zeus aud Europa, brother of Minos, 
exempt from criminal accusation while in He was praised by all men for his wisdom, 
office and when engaged in the discharge piety, and justice. Being driven oufc of Crete 
of public business. Las-fcly, lawsuits be- by his brother, he is described as having 
tween two persons connected by ties of fled to the Asiatic islands, -where he made 
family or office, such as parents and chil- his memory immortal by the wisdom- of his 
dren,*” patrons and clients, were regarded laws^- Thence he is said to- Rave -removed 
as i-nadmissible. -to - OcalSa in Bce,otia, to- have wedded 
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virtue and vv’isdom. In Homer [Od, iv 564] 
lie is described as dv/elling in the Elysian 
fields. Here Alcnrene, after her decease, 
is said to have been wedded to him anew. 
Later legend made him the judge of the 
dead in " tlie under-world, together with 
iEiicus and Minos. 

Rliapsodist (Gr. rliapsodos). The Greek 
term originally designated the man who 
adapted the words to the epic song, i.e. the 
epic poet himself, who in the earlier time 
recited his own poetry. Afterwards the 
term specially denoted one who made the 
poems of others a subject of recitation. 

At first such rhapsodists were generally 
poets themselves; bnt, with the gradual 
dying out of epic poetry, they came to hold 
the same position as was afterwards held 
by the actors, professionally declaiming the 
lays of the epic poets. Epic verses were 
originally sung to musical accompaniment, 
but after the time of Tei'pander, as lyric 
poetry became more independently culti- 
vated, the accompaniment of stringed instr u- 
ments fell into disuse ; and then gradually, 
instead of a song-like recitation, a simple 
declamation, in wduch the rhapsodist held a 
branch of bay in his hand, came to be gener- 
ally adopted. This had happened even before 
the time of Plato and Aristotle [see espe- 
cially Plato’s Jon]. As in earlier times the 
singers moved from place to place, in order 
to get a hearing at the courts of princes or 
before festive gatherings, so the rhapsodists 
also led an unsettled and wandering life. In 
Athens [Lycurgus, Leocr. § 102] and many 
other towns [as at Sicyon, before the time 
of the tyrant Cllsthenes (Herod., v 67}], 
public recitations of the Homeric poems were 
appointed, at which the rhapsodists competed 
with one another for definite prizes, and thus 
found opportunity to display their art. It 
is true that other epic poems, and even the 
iambic poetry of AroMIochus and Simonides 
of Amorgus, were also recited by rhapsodists ; 
still at all times the laboux’s of such reciters 
continued to be devoted In the first place to 
Honrei’ic poetry [Pindar, Nem. ii 2 ; Plato, 
Ion 530 B, Bep. 599 E, Phendr. 252 B]. 
Hence they were also called HOmerMoi 
and Ilomeristcs [Aristotle in Athenems^ 620 
B], It was to the older rhapsodists that 
the Homeric poems primarily owed their' 
wide dilfasion among the Greeks. In the 
course of time the high esteem in which the 
rhapsodists originally stood began to decline, 
because many ps’aotised their art as a matter' 
of business, and in a purely mechanical , 
fashion. Still their employment survived ' 


long beyond the classical time, and not only 
did the public competitions continue to 
exist, but it was also the custom to intro- 
duce rhapsodists at banquets and. on other 
occasions. 

Bh6a. Daughter of Uranus and Gma, 
wife of her brother, the Titan Grdnns, 
by whom she gave birth to the Olympian 
gods, Eeus, Hades, Poseidon, Hera, Hestia, 
Bemeter. Eor this reason she was generally 
called the Mother of the gods. One of her 
oldest places of worship was Crete, where 
in a cave, near the town of Lyctus or else 
on mounts Birce or Ida, she was said to 
have given birth to Zens, and to have hidden 
him from the wiles of Cronus. The task of 
watching and nursing the newborn child 
she had entrusted to her devoted servants 
the Cfiretes, earth-born demons, armed with 
weapons of bronze, who drowned the cry of 
the child by the noise which they made by 
beating their spears against their shields. 
The name of Curetes was accordingly given 
to the priests of the Cretan Rhea and of the 
Idsean Zeus, who executed noisj'' war-dances 
at the festivals of those gods. In early 
times the Cretan Rhea was identified with 
the Asiatic Cyhtle or CybehS, “ the Great 
Mother,” a goddess of the powers of nature 
and the arts of cultivation, who was wor- 
shipped upon mountains in Mysia, Lydia, 
and Phrygia. 

In the former character she was a symbol 
of the procreative power of nature; in 
the latter, she originated the cultivation 
of the vine and agriculture, together with 
all other forms of social progress and civi- 
lization, which depend upon these. Thus 
she was regarded as the founder of towns 
and cities, and therefore it is that art re- 
presents her as crowned with a diadem of 
towers. 

The true home of this religion was the 
Phrygian Pessinus, on the river Sangarius, 
in the district afterwai'ds known as Galatia, 
where the goddess was called Agdistis 
[Strabo, p. 567] or Angdistis, from a lioly 
rook named Agdus upon Mount Bindymus 
above the town. Upon this mountain, after 
which the goddess derived her name of 
DindymBne, stood her earliest seaictuary, 
as well as her oldest effigy (a stone that had 
fallen from heaven), and the grave of her 
beloved Attis (tf-u.). Her pi-iests, the emas- 
culated QalU, here enjoyed almost royal 
honour. In Lydia she was worshipped, 
principally on Mount Tmolus, as the mother 
of Zeus and the fostei’-mother of Bionfsus. 
There was also a temple of Oybele at Sardis. 


EHEA SILVIA. 



a fresili festival was instituted, from March 
15-27, with the observance of inonming, 
followed by the most extravagant joy. In 
this festival associations of women and men 
and the religious board of the Quindiiclni- 
vtri (q.v.) took part. In the first half of 
the 2nd century a.d. the TaurobdUa and 
Orioholia wei’e added. In these ceremonies 
the person concerned went through a form 
of baptism with the blood of bulls and rams 


.•eliei' (nerlin). 


From an AtUeuiau 
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XLUS fc/.v.), the god of the river, made her 
his vvile. According to an older tradition, 
the, -mother of the founders of Kome -was 
Ilia, daughter of lEiieas (q.v.) and Lavinia. 

llheda.' *Si'e E/EDa. __ 

Elies ns. Son of Eioneus, or Strymon, and 
one of the Mn.ses, king of the Thracians. 
He came to help Priam, bat, in the very 
night after his arrival before Troy, was 
surprised by Dtomedes and Odysseus, and 
slain by the former, together with twelve 
of his companions, while Odysseus took 
away his swift horses of glistening white- 
ness. It had been prophesied thart, if these 
fed on Trojan fodder, or drank of the 
Xanthus before Troy, the town could not 
be taken. 

Rhetoric. Among the Greeks^ rhetUnke 
comprised the practical as well as the theo- 
retical art of speaking, and rhetor denoted 
an orator no less than a teacher of oratory. 
Among the Eomans, it denoted only the 
latter, the actual speaker being called orator. 
The first men, who reduced oratory to a sys- 
tem capable of being taught, appeared among 
the Sicilian Greeks, who, according to the 
testimony of the ancients, were distinguished 
for the keenness of their undei*standing and 
their love of disputation [Cicero, Brutus 
46]. The Syracusan CoEAX {circ. 600 B.c.) 
is said to have been the first who elaborated 
systematic rules for forensic speeches, and 
laid them down in writing in a manual on 
the art of rhetoric (techne). His pupil 
TisIas (bom circ. 4S0), and after him the 
Leoutine GorgIas, further cultivated the 
art, and from about 427 carried it to 
Greece itself, and in particular to Athens. 
In the judicial pi’oceedings and the assem- 
blies of the people, the practice of oratory 
had long been familiar at Athens, though 
it had not been reduced to technical rules, 
and oratory had had a conspicuous repre- 
sentative in Pericles. At Athens the 
theory of oratory was further cultivated 
by the Sophists (Gi*. Sophistai, “ men who 
professed knowledge or wisdom”). Their 
instruction in style and rhetoric was en- 
joyed by numerous Athenians, who desired 
by the aid of study and practice to attain 
to e.xpertness in speaking. 

The first Athenian, who, besides im- 
parting instruetion. in the new art, applied 
it practically to speaking in the assemblies 
of the people and befoi’e courts, and who 
published speeches as patterns for. study, 
was AntIphon (died b.c. 411), the earliest 
of the Ten Attic Orators.”. Tn his extant 
speeches the oratorical art is shown - 


still in its beginnings. These, with the- 
speeches interwoven in the historicai work 
of his great pupil Thficyclkies, give an 
idea of the crude and harsh style- of the 
technical oratory of tlie time ; while the 
speeches of AndooIdes (died about 390), 
the second of the Ten Orators, display 
a style that is still uninfluenced by the 
rhetorical teaching of the age. The first 
really classical orator is Ij-ysias (died abo'at 
360), who, while in possession of all the 
technical rules of the time, handles with 
perfect mastery the common language of 
eveiy-day life. Isocrates (436-338) is 
reckoned as the father of artistic oratory 
properly so called ; he is a master in the 
careful choice of words, in tlie rounding off 
and rhythmical formation of periods, in the 
apt employment of figures of speech, and 
in everything which lends charm to lan- 
guage. By his mastery of style he has 
exercised the most far-reaching influence 
upon the oratorical diction of all succeeding- 
time. Of the three kinds of speeches which 
were distinguished by the ancients, poli- 
tical (or deliberative)^ forensic^ and shoic- 
speeches (or declamations), he specially 
cultivated the last. Among his numerous- 
pupils is Isjius (about 400-350), who in 
his general method of oratory closely follows 
Lysias, though he shows a more matured 
skill in the- controversial use of oratorical 
resources. The highest point was attained 
by his pupil DemosthEnEs, the greatest 
orator of antiquity (384-322) ; next to him. 
comes his political opponent JEschInes 
(389-314). The number of the Ten Orators- 
is completed by their contemporaries Hypk- 
rTdes, Lycurgds, and Dinarchus. In the 
last of these the beginning of the decline of 
oratorical art is already clearly apparent. 

To the time of Demosthenes belongs the 
oldest manual of rhetoric which has been 
preserved to us, that of AnaximEnks of 
Lampsacus. This is founded on the practice- 
of oratory, and, being intended for imme- 
diate practical use, shows no trace of a.ny 
philosophical ground-work or philosopMca] 
research. Greek rhetoric o-wes to Aris- 
totle its proper reduction into a scie.ntific 
system. In contrast to Isocrates, who aims 
at -perfection of form and stylo, Aristotle, 
in his Rhetoric, lays special stress on 
subject-matter, and mainly devotes Mmse-lf 
to setting forth the means of producing, 
conviction. When Athens had lost her 
liberty, practical oratory was more a-nd 
more reduced to silence; the productions 
of the last orators, such as Dejueteius of 
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Piialerum.j were only a feeble echo of the 
paav.. Dfeinei-rias is said to have been the 
iirst to give to oratorical expression a ten- 
dency to\yards an elegant luxuriance. He 
was also the first to introduce the custom 
of making speeches upon imaginary sub- 
jects by way of practice for deliberative 
and forensic speaking. 

In later times the home of oratoi'y was 
transferred to the free Hellenic or hellenized 
communities of the coasts and islands of Asia 
Minor, especially Ehodes, On the soil of 
Asia a new style was developed, called the 
Asiatic. Its originator is said to ha,ve been 
HsgEsias of Magnesia near Mount Sipylus. 
He floiirished in the latter half of the 
Srd centui'y. In avowed opposition to the 
method of Demosthenes, who spoke in 
artistically formed periods, Hegesias not 
only went back to the simpler construc- 
tions of Lysias, but even endeavoured to 
outvie the latter in simplicity, breaking 
up ail that he had to say into short 
sentences, and carefully avoiding periods 
of any length [Cic., Orator 226]. On 
the other hand, he sought to give a 
certain vividness to his speeches by an 
elaborately arranged order of words, and 
by a far-fetched and often turgid phraseo- 
logy. This was the prevailing fashion 
until the middle of the 1st century B.c. 
Even in Home it had numerous followers, 
especially Hortensius, until by the influence 
of Cicero it was so utterly crushed out, that 
Hegesias was soon forgotten, even among 
the Greeks. A peculiar kind of oratory 
prevailed in Rhodes, where a closer ap- 
proach was again made to the Attic models, 
and particularly to the representatives of 
the simple style, such as Hyperides. Con- 
spicuous orators of this school were Apol- 
lonius and M5l5n, both of Alabanda in 
Oaria, in the flrsfc half of the 1st century B.C. 
[Those two orators are expressly distin- 
guished from one another by Strabo, p. 655; 
they are confounded even by Quintilian, 
who erroneously speaks of Apollonius 
Molon, iii 1, 16 ; xii 6, 7.] 

The theory of oratory remained imtil about 
the 60 d of the 2nd century b.c. exclusively 
in the hands of the philosophers, and was 
little regarded by the Asiatic orators. After 
that time the orators and practical teachers 
of the art again ar^plied themselves with 
eagerness to theoretical studies ; the theo- 
rists adopted an csclectioal method, seeking 
to combine the philosophical and more 
scientific proceeding of Aristotle with that 
of Isocrates, which addressed itself ra,ther to' ' 


the turns of phrase and the outward forms 
of orator]^. The most noteworthy system 
was introduced by Hermagoras of Tf^mnos 
(about 120 B.c,), whose writings, which are 
no longer extant, supplied the chief foun- 
dation for the theoretical studies of the 
Romans at the beginning of the 1st century 
B,C. The system of rhetoric elaborated by 
him was afterwards further woiked out and 
improved in detail. In the time of the 
Empire the rhetorical schools in general 
flourished, and we possess an extensive 
rhetorical literature of that age reaching as 
far as the 5th century A.i). it includes''the 
works of authors who mainly treated of the 
literary and msthetic side of rhetoric, espe- 
cially those of DiSnysids of Halicarnassus, 
the champion of Atticism and of refined 
taste, and the unlcnown author of the able 
treatise On the SuUirne (see Longinus); 
also those of technical writers, such as 
HEemOgenes, the most noteworthy i-epresea- 
tative of the scholastic rhetoric of the age, 
ApsInEs, MEnander, ThSon, AphthonIus, 
and others. On the revival of Greek oratory, 
after the end of the 1st century, and parti- 
cularly in the 2nd century, see Sophists. 

(II) Roman. As among the Athenians, 
so also among the Romans^ the institutions 
of the State early gave occasion for the 
practice of political and forensic oratory. 
Until the end of the Srd century B.O., this 
oratory was wholly spontaneous. The 
speech of the aged Appius Claudius G/ECus, 
delivei'ed in 280 against the peace with 
Pyrrhus, and afterwards published, was 
long preserved as the earliest written monu- 
ment of Roman oratory. Kumerons political 
speeches were published by the well-known 
Marcus Porcius Cato, the most note- 
worthy orator during the first half of the 
2nd century. After the second Punic War, 
in spite of all the opposition of a Cato and of 
those who thought with him, Greek culture 
forced its way irresistibly into Rome, and 
the Romans became eager to conform to 
the Greek theory of oratory also. ServIus 
SuLPfclus Galba (circ. 144 b.c.) is spoken 
of as the fii'Sfc man who composed his 
speeches in accordance with the rules of 
Greek art, and not long afterwards the 
younger Gracchus (died 121) proved him- 
self a consummate orator through the com- 
bination of natural gifts and art. Even at 
this time the publication of orations after 
delivery was a general custom, and men 
were already to be met with who actually 
.wrote speeches for others. At the beginning 
bf:the lat century b.c., the most noteworthy 
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orators were Marcus Antonius and Lucius 
Li'cVnius Crassus. 

Ehetoi'ioai instruction was originally 
imparted by Greeks. In tlie first decade of 
the 1st century tbe freedman Plotius Gallus 
came forward as a teacJier of rhetoric, 
aud other Latin, teachers followed him. 
These found a large number of hearers, but , 
the censors interfered to stop the practice, 
as an innovation on the custom of their j 
forefathers. It is true that this attempt to 
oppose the current, which had already set 
in, was in vain. Still it was only by frecd- 
men that rhetorical instruction in Latin was 
given until the time of Augustus, when 
the Boman knight Blandus was tlxe first 
free-horn man who came forward as a public 
teacher of rhetoric. Even the Latin rhetori- 
cians derived their theory exclusively from 
Greek sources, especially from Hermagorus, 
to whose influence the two earliest extant 
rhetorical writings of the Eoman school I 
are to be referred ; these are the work of I 
CoRNiFlciUS, and the youthful production | 
of OiOERO, the De InventiOne. Cicero, the i 
greatest orator of Rome, and the only orator I 
of the Republic of whom any complete ' 
speeches are extant, composed in his later 
years several other valuable writings upon ' 
rhetorical subjects, founded on his practice 
as an orator ; vis. the De OratSre, the 
BrUtus, and the Orator. Besides Cicero, 
the last age of the Republic possessed a 
series of other conspicuous orators, such as 
Hoetensius, C.elius, Brutus, and, above 
all, OiESAR. A few more representatives 
of the oratory of the Republic survived to 
the time of Augustus, The most important 
of these is Asinlus Pollio. But, with the 
old constitution, the occasions and materials 
for oratory also disappeared under the 
Monarchy, and the hindrances and limi- 
tations to its public exercise increased in 
the same proportion. Practice was gradually 
superseded by theory, orators by rheton- i 
eians, speeches by declamations. The ex- j 
ercises of the rhetorical schools, which now 
became on© of the chief centres of intel- 
lectual life, paid almost exclusive attention 
to the form, and dealt with imaginary 
subjects of political aud forensic oratory, 
called .masar^oe and controverstce, which 
were as far as possible removed from the 
practice of life. A vivid picture of these 
exercises is preserved by the reminiscences 
of the rhetorician SiNECA, the father of 
the weli-known philosopher. The manner 
of speaking contracted in the sohools-was , 
adopted on the few occasions on which 


practical oratory could still be exercised, 
and these occasions were accordingly turned 
into exhibitions of theatrical declamation. 
It was in vain that men like Quintilian, 
in hi.s wox'k on the training of an orator 
(Instltutio OratOvta)^ and Tacitus, in his 
Dialogue on Oraiors, pointed to the true 
classical patterns, and combated tlie fashion 
of their time, from ■which even they were 
not entirely free. Like these, the younger 
Pliny belongs to the end of the 1st century 

A. D. ; his Panegyric^ addressed to Trajan, 
the only monument of Roman oratory after 
Cicero preserved in a complete form, became 
the model for the later panegyrists. In the 
2nd century A.D., Pronto, and the school 
named after him, sought to revive the old 
Roman spirit by a tasteless imitation of 
archaic expressions and forms of speech. 
The same style is practised, though with 
more ability, by the African Apuleius. 
After the end of the 3rd century, the ora- 
torical art had its chief seat in the towns 
of Gaul, especially in Treves (Trevtri) and 
Bordeaux {Burdigald). Here a style of 
oratory was matured which possessed a 
certain smoothness and copiousness in words, 
but showed great lack of ideas. Upon the 
representatives of this style, the “ Panegy- 
rists,” see Panegyrious. 

RManus. A Greek poet and grammarian, 
a native of Bene in Crete, in the latter half 
of the 3rd century b.o. In his youth he 
was a slave and the overseer of &pdlcestra; 
in his later life he wrote, in the learned 
manner of the Alexandrines, besides epi- 
grams, a number of epics. Of these the 
most famous was the Messenidca^mlohrsAmg 
in six books the second Messenian War and 
its mythical hero Aristomenes. Besides 
an epic fragment, we still possess eleven 
of his epigrams. 

Ehinthon, A Greek comic poet, son of a 
potter of Tarenbum, who lived about 306 

B. O., and invented a style of composition of 

his own, which was much diffix.=!ed in Magna 
Grseoia, and is said to have been imitated 
even by the Romans. It was called tho 
IlUdr5trdgcedm, i.e. cheei'ftxl tragedy. It 
was a ti’avesty of tragic myths by the intei’- 
mixture of comic scenes. The scanty frag- 
ments of the thirty-eight plays of Rluanus 
do not give us any adequate idea of this 
kind of composition. i 

Rhcecus. A Greek artist of Saxinos, about 
500 B.C., inventor of brass-founding, and 
architect of the celebrated temple of Hera 
in- his native island [Herod., iii GO]. (See 
Architecture and Sculpture.) 




EHYTON- 

BlijrtSii. A kind of drinking-horn. (See 

Versels.) 

Eicmium. A covering for the head worn 
by the E.oman women. (See Clothing.) 

Eiiigs. Among the Greeks and Eomans 
these were worn originally only as signet- 
rings on the fourth linger of the left hand. 
Among the Eomans of the olden time, as 
among the Spartans, they were exclusively 
of iron. Then golden rings came in as dis- 
tinguishing marks of senators and magis- 
trates, and afterwards also of knights. It 
was only in the cour.se of the imperial age 
that the golden signet-ring- lost its original 
moaning, and became finally a sign of free 
birth, or of the privileges thereto attached. 
Extravagant sums were paid for ornamental 
rings, the value of which consisted partly 
in the stone itself, partly in the art dis- 
played in the stone-cutting. Among the 
Greeks this kind of luxury arose at an early 
time j among the Eomans it began only in 
the last years of the Eepublic, while it 
considerably increased under the Empire. 
Men, as well as women, used sometimes to 
wear rings on all their fingers. 



Eoads. The earliest levelled roads in 
Greece were the “ sacred ways.” These 
led to tlie most important religious centres, 
where national festivals were celebrated, 
such festivals also serving the purpose of 
public markets or fains. In general, the 
Greeks set a high value on excellent and 
well-levelled roads, which made travelling 
easy. But, in the best days of Greece, only 
unpaved roads were known, paved roads 
being of comparatively late origin. 

The grandest work in ancient road- 
making was that done by the Eomans, who, 
maiuW for military purposes, connected 
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Eome with her newly acquired provinces by 
means of high-roads. They laid out tlieir 
roads as far as possible in straight lines. 
The nature of the ground is almost entirely 
disregarded; where mountains intervened 
they were broken through, and interposing 
streams and valleys were .spanned with 
bridges and viaducts. 

The first Eoman high-road, which, even in 
its present condition, i.s worthy of admira- 
tion, was the Vtct Appia, so called after the 
censor Appius Claudiu.s, who constructed it. 
It was made in B.O. 812 to join Eome to 
CSpua, and was afterwards continued as far 
as Bruudlsium. This “ queen of roads,” as 
it is called [by Statius, Sllvoi ii 2, 12, Appia 
longanmi teritur regina viarum\ was a 
stone causeway, constructed, according to 
the nature of the country, with an embank- 
ment either beneath or' lieside it, a,nd was 
of such a width that two broad wagons 



(1) '* VIA APPIA, NEAR ARIOCIA. 
(Oauina, Arch. Rom., tav. X83.) 


could easily pass each other. [Fig. 1 shows 
part of this road below the village of Ariccia, 
where it runs for a considerable distance 
on an embankment faced with freestone, 
and with massive balustrades and seats on 
both sides, as well as vaulted openings in 
the basement to serve as outlets for the 
mountain streams.] The surface was paved 
with polygonal blocks of hard stone, gene- 
rally basalt, fitted closely together, and so 
laid down that the centre of the, road was 
at a higher level than the sides, to allow 



(2) '* PAVEM-EKT OP VIA APPIA. 
.(Pinj.Ti08i, AniicMtil di Boma, iii 7.) 


the rain-water to run' off. [Fig. 2 shows 
the construction of the pavement-^ 
cording- tq aubaequent m^-fchod, tha 
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E.oman roads first received a foundation 
of rubble or breccia, on whicli rested a 
laj'or of fiat stones 8 iuclies thick; above 
this was an equally thick layer of stones 
sot in lime, which, was covered by another 
layer of rubble about 3 inches deep ; above 
the rubble was laid down the pavement 
proper, consisting of either hard stone 
{sllex) or else irregular blocks of basaltic 
lava. 

In the time of the emperor Hadrian, the 
cost of constructing such a road amounted 
to £900 per Roman mile (about 1“5 kilom. 
'-•= about A English mile). From the end of 
the 2nd century b.c. posts set up at distances 
of 1,000 paces from each other served to 
measure distances. (See Miliaeium.) 

The making and maintenance of the x’oads 
in Italy were provided for at the expense 
of the cexCirXum, or State-treasury. During 
the republican age the roads were under 
the supervision of the censors. From the 
time of Augustu.s they were under imperial 
officials entitled cUratores viarum. In the 
provinces, in general, the cost of the mili- 
tary roads, and indeed of all public works, 
was defrayed out of the provincial taxes. 
In the imperial provinces soldiers were 
also frequently employed in constructing 
roads. In a few cases toll was levied by 
special imperial permission. 

Eobigus, the male, EobSgo, the female 
deity among the Romans who protected 
the corn from blight (robigo). On April 
25th a festival called the EObtgCilta, sup- 
posed to have been instituted by Niima, was 
held in their honour in their grove, distant 
nearly five miles from Rome. The citizens 
marched to the spot in white festal attire, 
under the conduct of the fidmen QietrlndUs, 
Eobigus having at first apparently repre- 
sented only a particular function of Mars 
(or Qu!rinns), as protector of the arable 
land. After a prayer, accompanied by 
offerings of incense and wine, for the pre- 
servation of the ripening seed, the flamen 
oJBfered sacrifice with the entrails of a 
young sorrel dog and a sheep. Certain 
races v/ere also held. 

Eoma {BEa Roma). The personification 
of the world-ruling city, first worshipped 
as a goddess by some cities of Asia Minor in 
the 2ud centuiy b.c. She was represented 
mder the image of a Tyche (g.v.\ with the 
mural crown on her head and with all the 
attributes of prosperity and power. Under 
Augustus her cult in the Hellenic cities 
was united partly with that ,of Augustus, 
partly with that of the deified Caesar, JMvus 


Julius. In Rome she \vn.s always repre- 
sented in military shape, sometimes like a 
Minerva, sometimes like an Arnaxoii, On 
the obverse of silver coins she appears with, 
a winged helmet (see cuts). 




HEAD 03? ItOMA. 

Between the old Forum and the Colosseum.^ 
Hadrian erected a handsome double temple 
in honour of Roma and of Venus, as ances- 
tress of the Roman people. This was • 
consecrated on April 21st, the day of the 
foundation of Rome and the festival of the ■ 
Pdrilia. (See Pales.) It was afterwards ^ 
called the temjplxim urbis. The ruins stilli 
remain . For the site, see plan of the Roman. 
Fora under Forum ; for a restoration of the - 
interior, see Aechitectuee, fig. 13. 

Romance. Romantic narratives, espe-- 
cially of imaginary adventures of travel,, 
appear among the Greeks with particular 
frequency after the time of Alexander the 
Great, owing to Greece having then been 
brought into contact with the East (see 
Euhemerus); but these are known to us^ 
only by their titles and by fragments. 
Such ethnographical fables form, more- 
over, the oldest element in the romance 
respecting Alexander which is preserved 
under the name of CallisthSnes, By- 
earlier writei's love-stories ai-e only inci- - 
dentally introduced, although in the form 
of popular local legends they wore dis-- 
seminated in all the districts of Greece. 
From the time of AntimS.chus they were- 
adopted with particular predilection as- 
themes for poetic treatment by the elegiac 
poets, especially in the Alexandrine a.ge. 
There is extant a prose compilation of such 
legends collected from historians and poets 
by the poet PaRThMius in the time of 
Augustus. 

The earliest example of prose narr.atives- 
of the amatory type is the Milesian -Tales” 
(Mllesi&ca) of Aristides of Miletus (about 
100 B.C.), which are regarded- as for e-runners- 
of the later love-romancoSi Sv/eu in the- 
earliest example of such a roma:iic6 which 
is known to us (at least-- as to i.%s genorah 
contents), the Wanders beyond WMde of 
Antonius DldelsNSs (probably insthe 1st 
century A.D.), there appears - that ci^binar- 








KOEARII EUJJUNA. 


tioii of fantastic adventures of travel 
v/ith a tale of love wliicli is common to 
all the later^ romances, almost without ex- 
ception. This branch of literature came to 
maturity in the age of the later Sophists, 
who, among their other literary exercises, 
wrote amatory compositions in the form of 
narratives and letters. We possess works 
•of this kind by PhIlostjbatus, AlcIphrON, 
and his imitator Arist^enetus. One of 
the oldest of the romances which spring 
from this time is that of the Syrian Iam- 
BLlciiUS (in the 2nd century), entitled 
Babylonvlcd. This is extant only in an 
epitome. The romances of XMophon of 
Ephesus, HioLidDOEUS of Emesa, Lonrus, 
Achilles Tatius of Alexandria, and 
Ci-iAEfTON of Ephesus are extant in a com- 
plete form. Among these that of Helio- 
clorus is distinguished for its artistic and 
skilful plot, and the pastoral romance of 
Longus for its poetical merit. The treat- 
ment of these romances is to a considerable 
extent sketched out in accordance with a 
fixed pattern, and consists of a simple mul- 
tiplication of successive adventures. Two 
lovers are separated by untoward chances, 
generally robbers by land and sea ; and it 
is only after manifold trials and wonderful 
experiences in .slaveiy and in strange lauds 
that they are finally once more united. In 
the ponrtrayal of love they deliberately 
endeavour to catch the spirit of the Alex- 
andrine elegy ; the language is the artificial 
and affected language of the sophistic age. 
Such “ dramas, as the later writers call 
them, were also frequently composed in the 
Eyzautine period ; c./;. by Eustathios. 

Among the Romans the earliest work of 
the kind was the translation of th.e Mile- 
siaca of Aristides by Sisenna (about 70 b.c.) ; 
for this I’eason the Eomau epithet for a 
romance is Milesia. The most important 
and the only original production is the sati- 
rical romance of mannei'S of PetrONIUS 
■(middle of the 1st century A.D.), This work, 
which is unfortunately preserved only in 
fragments, is of a kind which has no 
parallel in G-reek literature. Tho Meta- 
morphoses of ApuLfiilus, which are likewise 
of the highest value for the histoi’y of 
maunors at the time (2ud century), and are 


' Similarly, the writings of the pretejided 
Dictys and Dares (4th and 5th centuries), 
which are examples of the literature of 
forgery relating to the destruction of Troy, 
are probably to be referred to Greek sources. 
Lastly, there is the wonderful history of 
Apollokius of Tyre, a revised version of 
a Greek romance (6th century), which was 
much read in the Middle Ages. 

Eorarxi. The name given in the old 
Roman legion to the citizens of the lowest 
property-class, who wei’6 armed only with 
a dart and a sling. These had to open the 
fighting in the capacity of skirmishers, and, 
when the close combat began, to withdraw 
behind the line. In later times their place 
was taken by the veMtOs {q.v.). 

Rostra (propeidy the ships’ pi’ows, from 
rostrum, the iron-bound prow, lit. “ beak,” 
of a ship). The orators’ platform in the 
Forum at Rome, so called because it was 
embellished with the bronze prows of the 
ships of the Latin fleet captured at Antium 
in 388 B.c. [Livy, viii 14], Besides these it 
was also decorated with other monuments 
of: the greatness of Rome, such as the Laws 
of the IVolve Tables, the columna rostrdta 
of Dfiillus, and numerous statues of men of 
mark. Originally it stood between the part 
of the Forum called the Odmitmm and the 
Forum proper, opposite the CHria [no, 18a 
in Plan s.v. Forum] ; but in 44 b.c. Csesar 
moved it to the north end of the Forum 
under the Gapitol [no. 6 in same Plan; cp. 
Cic., Phil ix 2], and here built up part of 
it by the employment of the old materials. 
It was not completed until after his death, 
by Antonins. This new pktform, which 
was afterwards repeatedly restored, appears 
by the existing remains to have consisted 
of an erection il feet higher than the pave- 
ment of the Forum, about 78 feet in length, 
and 33 feet in depth. [Op. Middleton’s 
Remains of Ancient Rome, 244, 246,] The 
front was decorated with two rows of 
ships’ prows. The way up to the platform 
was at the back. This platform also xvas 
used down to the latest times of the Empire 
as a place for setting up honorary statues. 
[The Rostra Julia, so called to distinguish 
it from the other rostra, was the projecting 
pddium of the liBroOn of Julius Gcesar, 
built by Augustus, (no. 21 in plan). Affixed 
to this were tho prows of the vessels 
captured at Actium; Dion Cassius, li 19 
(Middleton, l.c,, pp. 252-8).] 

Rildis. The wooden foil of the gladia- 
tors, (See Gladiatores.) 

Rumina and Euminus [der. rUmu or 
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iivia, a teat”]. Ancient Italian pastoral 
deitiesj wlio jJ^’Otected the suckling cattle 
and received offerings of milk. In Eome 
their sanctuary stood at the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, in the neighbourhood of the 
Lhpercal ; in the same place was the 
liuminal fig tree (probably a primitive 
emblem of the nurturing goddess) [the 
liumtndffcus of Ovid, Faati ii 412], under 
which Edmiilus and Eemus were said to 
have been suckled by the wolf. 

Eutilius Lhpus {Lucius), A Eoman rhe- 


Sabazius. A Thracian and Phrygian 
deity, whom the Greeks usually identified 
with Dionysus [Diodorus, iv 4], and some- 
times also with Zeus. His orgiastic worship 
was very closely connected with that of the 
Phrygian Mother of the Gods, Ehea-Cybele, 
and of Attis. Along with this it was intro- 
duced into Athens in the 5th century b.c. 
[Aristophanes, Vespos 9, Lysistr. 388 ; De- 
mosthenes, De Cor. § 260]. In later times 
it was widely spread in Eoine and Italy, 
especially in the latter days of paganism. 
Like many of the oriental deities, he repre- 
sented the fiourishing life of nature, which 
sinks in death, always to rise again. As 
an emblem of the yearly renovation of 
nature, the symbol specially appropriated 
to him was the snake. Accordingly, at the 
celebration of his mysteries, a golden snake 
was passed under the clothes and drawn 
over the bosom of the initiated. [Clement 
of Alexandria, Protvept, p. 6. In the 
Characters of Theophrastus, when the 
superstitious man “ sees a serpent in his 
house, if it be the rod snake, he will invoke 
Sabazius ” (xxviii, ed. Jebb).] 

Sabinus {Mdsurius). One of the most 
celebrated lloman jurists, a pupil of Ateius 
Ctipito in the time of Tiberius, and founder 
of the school of jurists called after him that 
of the SdUnidni, {^ee Ateios Capito and 
JumSPEUDENOE.) 

Sacellum. The Latin name for a small 
sanctuary, which was a mere altar,' or an 
inclosed uncovered place with an altar, or 
a little temple ■with either an altar or an 
image for purposes of worship. In Eome the 
greater part of these sanctuaries were among 
the oldest and holiest places of worship, 

Sacerdos {Mdnius Plotltis). A Latin gram- 
marian, perhaps of the end of the Si’d cen- 
tury A.D, ; wrote in Eome an ars grammaiica 
in three books. The third treats of metre. 


toricianwho composed in the time of Tiberius 
(14-37 A.D.) a work upon the figures of 
speech, abridged from a Greek treatise by the 
younger Gorgias. Of this work two bexiks 
{Schemata Lexeos) have been preserved. 
The value of the work consists in its 
translations of striking passages quoted as 
examples, mainly from the lost speeches of 
the Greek orators. It was used by the 
anonymous author of a later Carmm de 
FigUHs et Seheindtdb-us in 186 hexameters. 

Efitilius Ifam^-ianiis. See Namatiakus, 


S 

Sacra. The Latin term for all trans- 
actions relating to the worship of the gods, 
especially sacrifice and prayer. They are 
either sacra prlvdta or publtca. The former 
were undertaken on behalf of the individual 
by himself, on behalf of the family b}?- the 
pater fdmUuUf or on behalf of the ge^is by 
the whole body of the gentiles. The centre' 
of the domestic .service of the gods is forraed 
by the worship of the Penates and Ldres.. 
In particular cases recourse was also had, 
to certain specified deities. Besides this,, 
private sacra were attached to particular 
families *, these passed to the heir with, 
the succession and became a burden on 
him. Hence an inheritance without sacra 
{heredUas sine saerzs) proverbially signi- 
fied an unimpaired piece of good fortune 
[Plautus, Ca 2 )t. 775, Ih’in. 483]. As the- 
family had sacra^ so also had the gens: 
{q.v.\ which had arisen out of the family 
by expansion. These w'ere performed bj'- a 
sacrificial priest {flamen) appointed from 
among the gentiles^ the celebration taking 
place in his own house or in a special 
sdcellum in the presence of the assembled 
gentiles. The sacra ptiblica were ixnder- 
taken pro populo collectively, (1) by the 
cur toe, pdgi, or vici, into which the com- 
munity was divided, whence such, sacrifices- 
were called sacra poqyiildiia^ or (2) by the 
individual gentes and societies {see {Soda- 
litas), to which the siiperi.ntendeneo of a 
particular cult had been committed by the- 
State ; or (3) by the magistrate.s and piiests- 
of the Eoman State. The sacra of xhe 
gentes were with few exceptions performed 
in public, though the multitude present 
remained silent spectators ; only in a. few 
cases they took part in the procession to 
the place of ■worship or .in the sact'ificial 
feast. 

Sacramentnm, The Eoman term for the-' 



SACRAEIUM SACEIMCES. 


military oatli of allegiance, originally the 
jii’elijninaiy engagement entered upon with 
the general by newly enlisted troops [Cic., 
Off. i 11 §B6 ; Livy, xxii 38 § 2]. The oath 
was taken first by the legates and tiibunes. 
These officers tlien administered it to the 
soldiers in the following manner: one soldier 
in each legion recited the formula of the 
oath, and the rest were called up by name, 
am], coming for’ward one by one, swore to the 
same oath with the words Mem in me^ i.e. 
‘•The same (holds good) for me.” The oath 
remained in force only till the next campaign, 
and whenever there was a now general a 
liew oath was taken. After the introduc- 
tion of’ the twenty years’ service by Marius 
(about 100 B.c.) the men raised for service 
took the oath, not one by one, but all 
together and for the whole time of service, 
in the name of the State, afterwards in that 
of the emperor. 

Sacramentum in the oldest and most 
general form of civil lawsuit, named after 
it Ififfis acHo per sacramentum^ is a deposit 
made beforehand by the parties in the 
suit. It was originally five sheep or five 
oxen, according to the value of the object 
in dispute, afterwards a sum of money at 
the rate of ten asses for each sheep and 
one hundred for each ox. The deposit was 
given back to the successful party, w'hile 
that of the loser was originally applied to 
religious purposes; afterwards it went to 
the cerdrmm, or public treasury. 

Sacrarium. The domestic chapel. {See 
House, Roman,) 

Sacrifices, among the ancients, formed the 
chief part of every religions act. According 
to the kind of sacrifice offered, they were 
divided into («) bloodless offerings and {V) 
blood offerings. («) The former consisted 
in ftrstfruits, viands, and cakes of various 
shape and make, which wore some of them 
burned and some of them laid on the altars 
and sacrificial tables {sec figs. 1 and 2) and 
removed after a time, libations of wine, 
milk, water with honey or milk, and frank- 
incense, for which in early times native 
products (-wood and the berries of cedars, 
junipers, and bay trees, etc.) were used, 
Asiatic spices, such as incense and myrrh, 
scarcely came into use before the seventh 
century in Greece or until towards the end 
of the Republic at Eome. 

(b) For blood-offerings cattle, goats, sheep, 
and swine were used by preference. Other 
animals were only employed in special cults. 
Thus horses were of{m*ed in certain Greek 
regions to Poseidon, and HeliSs, and at 


551. 

Eome on the occasion of the October feast 
to Mars; dogs to Hecate and Ebbigus, asses 



AND SACKED TREE OP IJIONYSUS 
{with tliyrsvs tind iympflniim). 


Mura,! painting from Pompeii (Boetticher’s SaumeulUis, 
fig. 12). 
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be oifered to anj*- gods among the Greeks. 
As regards swine and goats, the regulations 
varied according to the different regions. 
Swine were sacrificed especially to Demeter 
and Dionysns, goats to the last named 
divinity and to Apollo and ArtSmis as well 
as Aphrodite, while they were excluded 
from the service of Athene, and it was 
only at Sparta that they were pre-- 
seated to Hera. At Epidaurus they 
might not he sacrificed to Asclepius, 
though elsewhere this was done with- 
out scruple, [Part of the spoils of 
the chase — such as the antlers or fell 
of the stag, or the head and feet of 
the hoar or the bear —was offered to 
Artemis AgrStera {see fig. 3).] 

As regai'ds the sex and colour of 
the victims, the Eomans agreed in 
general with the Greeks in following 
the rule of sacrificing male creatures 
to gods, female to goddesses, and those 
of dark hue to the infernal powers. 

At Rome, however, there were special 
regulations I'espeoting the victims 
approin'iate to the different divinities. 

Thus the appropriate offering for 
Jupiter was a young steer of a white colour, 
or at least with a white spot on its fore- 
head; for Mars, in the case of expiatory 
sacrifices, two bucks or a steer ; the latter 
also for Neptune and Apollo ; for Vulcan, a 
red calf and a boar ; for Liber and Mercury, 
a he-goat ; for Juno, Minerva, and Diana, a 
heifer; for Juno, as Lucina, an ewe lamb 
or (as also for Ceres and the Bona DOa) 
a sow; for Tellus, a pregnant, and for 
Proserpine a hai-reu, heifer; and so on. 

The regulations as regards the condition 
of the victims were not the same everywhere 
in Greece. Still in general with them, as 
invariably with the Romans, the rule held 
good, that only beasts which were without 
blemish, and had not yet been used for 
labour, should be employed. Similarly, there 
were definite rules, which were, however, 
not the same everywhere, concerning the age 
of the victim-s. Thus, by Athenian law, 
lambs could -not be offered at all before their 
first shearing, and sheep only when they had 
borne iambs. The Romans distinguished 
victims by their ages as lactmxtSs^ sucklings, 
and maidrSs^ full grown. The sacrifice of 
sucklings wa^ subject to certain limitations : 
young pigs had to be five days old, iambs 
seven, and calves thirty. Animals were 
reckoned maiores if they were bMentes 
i. 0 . if their upper and lower rows of teeth 
were complete. There were exact require- 


ments for all cases as regards their sex 
and condition, and to transgress these was 
an offence that demanded expiation. If 
the victims could not be obtained as 
the regulations required, the pontifical law 
allowed their place to be taken by a repi‘ 0 - 
sentation in wax or dough, or by a dif- 
ferent animal in substitution for the .sort 


required. In many cults different creatures 
were combined for sacrifice : e.g. a bull, a 
sheep, and a pig {cp. Suovetaueilia), or a 
pig, a buck, and a ram, and the like. In 
State sacrifices, victims were sometimes 
sacrificed in great numbers ; e,g. at the 
Athenian festival in commemoration of the 
victory at Marathon, 500 goats were slain. 
{Cp. Hecatombe.) Human sacrifices as a 
means of expiation were not unknown to 
the earliest Greek and Roman worship, 
and continued in certain cases {e.g. at the 
feast of the Lyesean Zeixs and of Jupiter 
LatSaris) until the imperial period; how- 
ever, where they continued to exist, crimi- 
nals who were in any case doomed to death 
were selected, and in many places oppor- 
tunity was further given them for escape. 

In general, it was considered that purity 
in soul and body was an indispensable 
requirement for a sacrifice that was to be 
acceptable to a divinity. Accordingly tiie 
offerer washed at least his hands and feet, 
and appeared in clean (for the most part, 
white) robes. One who had incxirred blood- 
guiltiness could not offer sacrifice at aJl ; 
he who had polluted himself by touching 
anything unclean, particularly a corpse, 
needed special purification by fumigation. 
Precautions were also taken to insure the 
-withdrawal of all persons who might be 
otherwise unpleasing to the divinity ; from 



( 3 ) * OFriSKING TO ARTEMIS AGHOTEKA. 
(Prom a sarcophagus in the Louvre.) 
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many saonnces women were excladed, from 
otiiers men, from many slaves and freedmen. 
At Home, in early times, all plebeians were 
excluded by the patricians. 

The victims were generally decked ont 
with ribbons and wreaths, and sometimes 
the cattle had their horns gilded. If the 
creature voluntarily followed, to the altar 
or even bowed its head, this was considered 
as a favourable sign ; it was an unfavour- 
able sign if it offered resistance or tried to 
escape. In that case, with the Romans, 
the object of the sacrifice was deemed to he 
frustrated. Among the Greeks those who 
took part in the sacrifiee wore wreaths ; a 
firebrand from the al tar was dipped in water, 
and with the w'ater thus consecrated they 
sprinkled themselves and the altar. They 
then strewed the head of the victim with 
baked barley-grains, and cast some hairs cut 
from its head into the sacrificial fire. After 
those present had been called upon to ob- 
serve a devout silence, and avoid everything 
that might mar the solemnity of the occasion, 
the gods were invited, amidst the sound 
of flutes or hymns sung to the lyre and 
dancing, to accept the sacrifiee propitiously. 
The hands of the worshippers were raised, 
or extended, or pointed downwards, ac- 
cording as the prayer was made to a god 
of heaven, of the sea, or of the lower world 
respectively. The victim was then felled 
to the ground with a mace or a hatchet, and 
its throat cut with the sacrificial knife. 
During this operation the animal’s head 
was held up, if the sacrifice belonged to the 
upper gods, and bowed down if it belonged 
to those of the lower world or the dead. The 
blood caught from it was, in the former 
case, poured round the altar, in the latter, 
into a ditch. In the case just mentioned 
the sacidfiee was entirely burned (and this 
■was also the rule with animals which were 
not edible), and the ashes were poured into 
the ditch. In sacrifices to the gods of the 
upper world, only certain portions were 
burned to the gods, such as thigh-bones or 
chine-bones cut off the victim, some of the 
entrails, or some pieces of flesh with a layer 
of fat, roiled round the whole, together with 
libations of wine and oil, frankincense, and 
sacrificial cakes. The remainder, after re- 
moving the god’s portion, as it was called, 
for the priests engaged in the sacrifice, was 
either roasted at once for the sacrificial 
banquet and so consumed, or taken home. 

^^JFestal sacrifices at the public expense were 
often combined ■with a public meal. Sacri- 
fice was made to the gods of the upper air 


in: the morning j to those of the lower world 
in the evening. 

Among the Romans^ as among the Greeks, 
reverent silence prevailed during the sacri- 
ficial operations; in case a careless word 
should become an evil omen, and to prevent 
any disturbance by external surroundings, 
a flute-player played and the offerer of the 
sacrifice himself veiled his head during 
the rite. The prayer, formulated hy the 
ponVtfioes^ and unintelligible to the priests 
themselves from its archaic language, was 
repeated by the votary after the priest, 
who read it from a written form., as any 
deviation from the exact words made the 
whole sacrifice of no avail. As a rule, the 
worshipper turned his face to the east, 
or, if the ceremony took place before 
the temple, to the image of the divinity, 
grasping the altar with his hands ; and, 
when the prayer was (mded, laid his 
hands on his lips, and turned himself from 
left to right (in many cults from right to 
left), or, again, walked round the altar and 
then sea'fced himself. Then the victim, se- 
lected as being without blemish, was conse- 
crated, the priest sprinkling salted grains of 
dried and pounded spelt {mQld salsa) and 
pouring wine from a cup upon its head, and 
also in certain sacrifices cutting some of the 
hairs off its head, and finally making a sti-oke 
with his knife along the back of the crea- 
ture, from its head to its tail. Cattle were 
killed with the mace, calves with the ham- 
mer, small animals with the knife, by the 
priest’s attendants appointed for the pur- 
pose, to whom also the dissection of the 
victims was assigned. If the inspectors of 
sacrifice (see Haruspex) declared that the 
entrails {exta\ cut out with the knife, were 
not normal, this was a sign that the offering 
was not pleasing to the divinity ; and if it- 
was a male animal -which had been previously 
slaughtered, a female was now killed. If 
the entrails again proved unfavourable, the 
sacrifice was regarded as of no avail. On 
the other hand, in the case of prodigies, 
sacrifices were offered until favourable signs 
appeared. In other sin-offerings there was 
; no inspection of entrails. Sin-offerings were 
either entirely burned or given to the priests. 
Otherwise the flesh -was eaten by the offerers, 
and only the entrails, -which were roasted 
on spits, or boiled, -were offered up, together 
with particular portions of the meat, in the 
proper way, and placed in a dish upon the 
altar, after being sprinkled with mola salsa 
and wine; The slaughter of the victim took 
■place in the morning, whilst the exta were 
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offered at evening, the intervening time^ be- 
ing taken np by the process of preparation. 

Steciiiares Lhdi (properly LUdl TSrentlnl 
or Tclrentlnt). The “ Secular Games ” arose 
from some gentile sacrifices of the Valerian 
family, -vvliich were offered to the gods be- 
neath the earth at the TerenUim (or Taren- 
tum), a spot in the Campus Martins where 
a volcanic fire smouldered. The first cele- 
bration of the Ludi Terentini of which 
there is actual evidence took place 249 B.G., 
by the direction of the Sibylline books, in 
honour of Dis and Proserpine. Owing to 
the vow then made, to 3.’epeat them at the 
beginning of every sm'Mum, or period of 
one luindred years, they were called the 
“ Secular Games.” Like all cults prescribed 
by the Sibylline books, they are of non- 
Boiuan origin, being, in fact, borrowed from 
the Etruscans, who at the conclusion of a 
mean period of 100 years, reckoned accord- 
ing to the longest himian life in a genera- 
tion, used to present an expiatory offering 
on behalf of the new generation to the gods 
beneath the earth. The games seem to 
have been next held, not in 149, but in 146 ; 
the one following was omitted on account 
of the Civil Wars, and the games were not 
held again until the time of Augustus, in 
17 E.C. [It was for this occasion that 
Horace wrote his Carmen Bceculdre.} The 
date was fixed by a reckoning different from 
that hitherto followed, by taking 110 years 
as the normal standard of the sceculmn. 
In later times sometimes the new reckoning 
was adopted, sometimes the old; as early 
as Claudius we have a return to the old, 
and in 47 a.:d. that emperor celebrated with 
secular games the 800th year of Rome. 
Similarly the years 900 and 1000 of the 
city were celebrated. The ritual order of 
the games, which Augustus only altered by 
the introduction of Apollo, Diana, and 
Latoiia among the deities worshipped, was 
as follows : At the beginning of the season 
of harvest, heralds iiivited the people to the 
festival, which none had ever seen, nor 
would see again; and the commission of 
fifteen, which w'as charged with the due 
celebration of all festivals enjoined by the 
Sibylline books, , distributed th© means of 
expiation, consisting of torches, sulphur, 
and pitch, to all free persons on the Capitol 
and in the Palatine temple of Apollo. At 
the same time in the temple of the Oapitoline 
Jupiter, in that of the Palatine Apollo, and 
in that of Diana on the Aventine, wheat, 
barley, and beans were handed to the people 
for an offering of firstfruits. At the feast- 


proper, which lasted three days and tlii'ee 
nights, the emperor upon the first night 
saei’ificed to the Parem three rams, wbicli 
were completely buj’ut up, upon three altars 
at the Terenium. This was accompanied 
by the burning of torches and the olianting 
of a hymn. At the same place, and on the 
same or the following day, a black hog and 
a young pig were offered to Telius, and 
dark-coloured, victims to Dis and Proserpine- 
On the first day white bulls w^ere sacrificed 
to Jupiter, and a wdiite cow to Juno on the 
Capitol, after which scenic games were held 
in honour of Apollo. On the .second day 
tlie matrons prayed to Juno on the Capitol ; 
on the third, a sacrifice of white oxen took 
place in the Palatine temple of Apollo, while 
twenty-seven boys and the same number 
of maidens sang the carmen sceculare in 
Greek and m Latin. 

S^gitta. Arrow. {See Bows.) 

S%ittarii. The bowmen in the Roman 
armies. These were generally raised by 
levy or furnished by the allies. The Cre- 
tan, Balearic, and Asiatic bowmen were 
specially celebrated. 

Sagujii. The militaiy cloak of the Roman 
soldiers, which consisted of a four-cornered 
piece of cloth worn over the armour and 
fastened upon the shoulder by a clasp. It 
was a symbol of war, as the toga, was the 
symbol of peace. 

SMacia. A Roman goddess of the salt 
water. She was identified with the Greek 
Amphitrite, and regarded as the wife of 
R'eptune. 

Salarium. A Roman term signifying 
properly the allowance of salt which the 
governor furnished for the magistrates and 
officers who formed bis retinue ; then the 
gratification in money which took the 
place of the salt. Under the Empire it 
was the pay of the imperial Juagistrates, as 
well as of the physicians and professors in 
the service of the State. 

Sain (“ dancers ”). An old Italian college 
of priests of Mars ; said to have been intro- 
duced at Rome by Ntima and doubled by 
Tullus Hostiiius. The earlier college was 
called the Salii PcUdttni, and the later the 
Salii AgOndles or CoJllni. The former 
derived their name from their cMrta on the 
Palatine Hill ; the latter, from the Coilirie 
Gate, near which stood their sanctuary on 
the Quirinal Both colleges consisted of 
twelve life-members of patrioiaji family, and 
recruited their numbers from young men, 
whose parents were required to be still 
living ; at their head was a mdgister, a 
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prmsul (leader in tne dance),, and a vates 
(leader in tlie song). The cult of the Pala- 
tine SaUi had to do with Mars, that of the 
VolLyne with Quirinus ; hut the chief con- 
nexion of both was with the holy shields, 
ancylia. (See Anoile with ciit.) The chief 
husioess of the Salii fell in March, the 
beginning of the campaigning season. On 
Marcli 1st they began a procession through 
the city, each of 'them dressed in an em- 
broidered tunic, a bronze breastplate, and 
a peaked lielmet, girt about with a sword, 
with one of the holy shields on the left 
arm, and in the right hand a staff, while 
trumpeters walked in front of them. At 
all the altai's and temples they made a 
halt, and, under the conduct of the two 
leaders, danced the war-dance in three 
measures, from which they take their name 
of Salii or “ dancers,” accompanying it by 
singing certain lays, heating their shields 
meanwhile with the staves. Every day 
the procession came to an end at certain 
appointed stations, where the shields were 
kept over the night in special houses, and 
the Salii themselves partook of a meal pro- 
verbial for its magnificence [Horace, Odes 
i 37, 2], Until March 24th the ancilia 
were in motion; within this time some 
special festivities, were also held, in which 
the Salii took part. On March 11th there 
was a chariot-race in honour of Mars 
fEqiLlria) and a sacrificial feast in honour 
the supposed fabricator of the shields, 
iamurms Veturiiis ; on the 19th was the 
ceremony of the cleansing of the shields, 
and on the 23rd the cleansing of the holy 
trumpets (tfibce) of the priests, called 
the tubUustrzum. The days on which the 
cmcil'ia were in motion were accounted 
solemn {reltgwsi), and on these days men 
avoided marching out to war, offering 
battle, and concluding a marriage. In 
October, the close of the campaigning 
season, the ancilia were once more brought 
out, in order to be cleansed in the Campus 
Martius. The lays of the vSalii, called 
axamenta, were referred to Numa, and 
were written in the archaic Saturnian 
verse, and in such primitive language, that 
they were scarcely intelligible even to the 
riesfes themselves, and as early as the 
eginning of the 1st century b.c. were the 
object of learned interpretation. [Quinti- 
lian i 6 § 4.0. Two or three connected 
bits of these lays have come down to us 
fAlloiOs 'Remnants of Early Latin, p. 74). 
The most mte'iligible is the following, .in 
a rude Saturnian measure : 


11 Cume tonds, Leucenie, | j?ra’. td irfumdi, II 
Quom tihei ciinei j cUxtumiim tomiront ; jj 

i.e. Cum tonas, Lucetie (thou god of light),, 
pT<B te tremunt, cum tiM, cunel (bolts of 
lightning) a deodra tbnuerunL] Besides 
Mars, other deities, such as Janus, Jupiter, 
and Minerva, were invoked in them; the 
invocation of Mamurins "Veturius formed 
the close [Ovid, Fasti, iii 260 ff.]. After 
the time of Augustus the names of indivi- 
dual emperor.? -were also inserted in the lays 
Sallustius Crispus (Gams). The cele- 
brated Eoraan historian, born 86 B.c., of a 
plebeian family, at Amiternum, in tlie land 
of the Sabines, After a youth spent in 
excesses, in 52, he made, as tribune of the 
people, a most violent attack on Cicero, 
the defender of Milo and the senatorial 
party. By the censors of the year 50 he 
was turned out of the Senate, ostensibly 
for immorality, but really on political 
grounds, because he was a partisan of 
Gsesar. By the latter he was made qusestor 
in 49, and thereby reinstated in hi.s sena- 
torial rn.nk. An expedition to Illyria, 
the conduct of -which had been committed 
to him hy Cmsar, after the battle of Phar- 
salus, miscanued. He was mo,re successful 
in 47 as propraetor in Africa, where Caesar 
committed to him the province of Nnmidia, 
with the title of proconsul. Here he was 
guilty of sirch extortions, that it was only hy 
the favour of Caesar that he escaped a con- 
demnation. The treasures thus acquired 
enabled him to lay out the magnificent 
gardens known by his name on the Quirinal, 
and to devote his life entirely to learned 
pursuits, as, in consequence of the murder 
of Ceesar, he had wd.thdrawn from all poli- 
tical activity. His two earliest produc- 
tions, on the Oatilinarian Corispiracj’’ (the 
Belluni CiUUfnw) and on the Jngurthiae 
War (Bellum. Myurthlnum) are preserved 
complete. Of his most important work, the- 
five books of llistorim, only four speeches, 
two letters, and a series of fragments have 
come dowai to us. His work, after a survey 
of the earlier times, contained a short de- 
scription of the civil war betweeii Maiaus 
and Sulla, and then a detailed history from 
78 to 67. The other writings ascribed to 
him — two letters to Ceesar about the i-eor- 
ganization’ of the State (EpistMce ad 
Ccesdrem de Repmhlica) and a Declamdtia 
in Cieerdnem — are rhetorical fabrications 

of , a later time. " ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ 

Sallust is undoubtedly the first artistic, 
historian among the Homans. He deals 
, not' with the mere narration of events, but 




SALMONEUS SANDALIUM. 


also with, the explanation of their inner Romani) she had from the year 302 ii.o. a 
meaning. His model is Thucydides, whom temple on the Quirinal. ^ Under the Eiu- 
he strives to imitate, nob only in his love of pire, she was also worshipped as gimruinD 
truth and his impartiality, but also in the goddess of the emperors {tkdL(,& Aiujusta). 
general plan of his works, especially in the Prayers were frequently mado^to her by the 
interweaving of speeches in order to char- priestly colleges and the political bodies, 
.acterize situations and persons, as well as especially at the beginning of the year, in 
-in his phraseology, which is often brief and times of sickness, and on the birthdays of 
■ compressed even to obscuxdty. To literary the emperors. As her counterpart among 
form he paid more attention than was given the Sabines, we have the goddes-s StrCnia. 
by any Homan historian before him. In {8ee STBENiE.) 

his language he purposely diverged from Salhtatio. The morning greeting which 
the ordinary language of the tim,e, espe- Bomans of rank were in the habit of re- 
cially by closely imitating the style of the ceiving from clients, friends, and admirers 
elder Cato. This mannerism of style, as in the utrimn during- the first two hours 
well as the inconsistency between his of the day; for this purpose the callers 
earlier life and the censorious moral rigour gathered in the vestibule even before sun- 
displayed in his writings, dre'w upon him rise. [Martial, iv 8 : prlma sdlfitanU'S 
..severe criticism, even among his contem- atque altera continet hora ; Pliny, iii 
poraries. nevertheless his works have 12, qfficia antelUcCma.] 

^always had a high reputation. Sambuca (Gr. savibykd), A triangular, 

Salmoneus. Son of dSolus, husband of stringed instrument resembling a harp, 
.Alcidice, and father of Tyro {see Heleus). having a piercing tone. When played, its 
He founded Salmone in Elis, whither he had pointed end stood downwards, 
migrated from Thessaly. He usurped the Sanuiis. See Gladiatores. 

name and the sacrifices of Zeus. He even Saneus. Usually called SSino Sancus (see 

imitated thunder and lightning by trailing Semones). A genius worshipped by the 
dried skins and caldrons behind his Sabines, Umbrians, and Bomans, represent- 
chariot and flinging torches into the air. ing holiness and good faith in human life. 
Por this reason Zeus slew him with the In Borne, he was principally worshipped 
lightning, and destroyed his town together under the name Detcs Fidtus (from ftdcs, 

with its inhabitants. His second wife, “ faith ”) as god of oaths, god of the 

.Sidero, had ill-treated her step-daughter public laivs of hospitality and of nations, 
Tyro, and was therefore slain by Tyro’s also of international intercoiirse and of the 
••sons, Pelias and Neleus, at the altar of safety of the roads, which were placed 

Hera, where she had taken refuge. under his protection. An oath in his 

Salpinx. The Greek name for the long name could be taken only under the open 
trumpet, like the Boman tuba, with which sky ; therefore even his temple had a hole 
the signals were given in the army. It in the roof, and, when an oath by him was 
was also employed in religious ceremonies, taken at home, the man swearing went into 
(See cut.) the uncovered court. On account of man}’- 

points of resemblance he was identified 
^ with Hercules. He had a temple on the 
^ I Quirinal (the foundation of which was cele- 

/V “ W 1 brated June 5\ and another on the island 

^ .jji j in the Tiber [Ovid, i^"'a.sff,vi2J 3-218], ^ 

Sandalfnm, AGreek covering for the -foot, 
principally worn by women, consisting of 
a thick sole of wood, cork, or leather, with 
a strap' carried over the foot in front of 
the socket of the great toe, passed between 
this 'and the second toe, and tied to the 
other bands fastened to the edge of the 
sole before and behind. The back was 
supported by strap-work, which was often 
very neatly intertwined above the ankle, s. 
(See outs.) 

Soles, of the more simple kind were 
hound underneath the foot by a strap 


Sfilfis. The personification of health and 
'prosperity among the Romans. ' As god- 
dess of health, she was identified with the 
Greek Ey (field (q.v,), the daughter of Ascii- 
pius, and represented in the same way. 
As the deity representing the welfare of 
the .Rom.an people (Sdlns Fublica PdpitU 




SAPPHO SARCOPHAGUS. 


Her poems were divided by the Alexan- 
drine scholars into nine books according to 
their metres ; and besides the purely lyric 


SAPPHO AND ALC.KtJS, 

Ba'.'te-haired, pure, and aioeelly smiling Sappho, 

Fain icoiiW J say something, save that slmiio prevents me.” 

— AiiCiEus, fragm. fiS, Beryrk, 
(Terra-coiita relief from Melos, British Miiseara.) 

her later years she was again living ^in 
Lesbos, in the society of young girls with 
an inspiration for poetry. {See *teRiNNA.) 
Although, according to the princi^-des 
expressed in her own poems, and according 
to trustworthy testimonies of antiquity, 
she was a woman of pure and strict life, 
yet later scandal unwarrantably put an 
Immoral interpretation on this society. 
Equally unfounded is the legend emanating 
from the Attic comedians, that she threw 
herself from the Leuoadian rock into the 
sea out of despair at the rejection of her 
love by a handsome seaman named Phaon 
[fragm, of Menander’s Leucadia], 








SABCftPHAGUS Oh' H. C0RN31.XUS SCIPIO J3AHBATTJS. 
(Rome, Vatican Mnsenm.) 

specimen see Muses.) The cut represents^ 
the sarcophagus of L. Cornelius Scipio 
Barbatus, consul 298 B.c., great-grandfather." 
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SARISSA— SATUEA. 


of tlie older Scipio Africanus, of the 3rd 
century u.O. It is made of common stone, 
and is" the only example remaining from 
the old Koman time. 

Si-rissa. The thrusting-lance of the 
Macedonian hoplites (see Phalanx) and 
light cavalry, which in the time of Philip 
and Alexander was 18 feet long, afterwards 
14; from this lance the light cavalry were 
called sdrissopJioi'i (sarissa-bearers). 

Sarpedon. According to Homer, son of 
Zeus and Laodamia and grandson of Bol- 
lej'ophou ; like his cousin Giaucus (q.v., 4), 
a prince of the Lycians and ally of Priam. 
At the storming of the Gi-eek camp he, in 
company with Giaucus, was the first upon the 
enemy’s wall ; on his falling by the hand 
of Patroclus, a fearful battle arose over his 
body, until Apollo, by the command of Zeus, 
rescued the disfigured corpse from the 
Greeks, and, after washing it and anoint- 
ing it with ambrosia, had it carried through 
the air to Lycia by the twin brothers 
Sleep and Death [Homer, xvi 419-683]. 
Later writers describe him as a son of 
Zeus and Europe, and brother of Minds; 
driven out by the latter, he won for him- 
self a lordship in Lycia, and lived there by 
the favour of Zeus for three generations. 

Satire (Lat. sdtira, older form sdtura). 
The word properly denotes a medley of 
heterogeneous things, and in particular a 
kind of dramatical farce, which consisted 
of a mixture of speech, song, music, and 
dancing. (See Fescennini.) 

Before the rise of an artistic type of 
Roman drama, these farces were performed 
on festive occasions by itinerant minstrels, 
the representation taking place upon the 
public stage erected at Rome in 390 b.c. 

After the introduction of the Greek 
drama by Livius Andrdnicus, 240 b.c., the 
sdturce sank to the position of after-pieces 
(exodia) which were improvised by masked 
Roman youths after the conclusion of the 
performance proper; in this shape they 
lasted until they were entirely supplanted 
by the AtelldJice. As an artistic composi- 
tion the satura is wholly undramatical, 
and designates in the first instance a col- 
lection of miscellaneous pieces of poetry 
of heterogeneous contents and metres; in 
this form it seems to have been first 
introdixced into literature by Ennius. A 
definite impress, fixing its ohai’acter for 
all future time, was given to the satura 
in the 2nd century b.c. by LtiolLlirs, who 
made it essentially what we now under- 
stand by satire, and is therefore designated 


by Horace ii 1, 62] as the inventor of 
this branch of literature. Even his satires, 
as may be gathered from, the fragments t.hat 
survive, were of a very miscellaneous char- 
acter, as regards matter and as regr.rds 
jfbrm. All possible aspects of the life of 
the time were made the objects of a discus- 
sion, which might be serious, jocular, or 
censorious, as occasion required. It was 
composed in the form sometimes of an essay./ 
sometimes of a letter, sometimes of a dia- 
logue, and in the conversational style in 
vogue at the time. In his earlier poems 
he made use of various metres, afterwards 
almost exclusively of the hexameter. The 
significant example of Lucilius invited emu- 
lation all the more, because the prosaic and 
didactic element in satire was in the most 
thorough accordance with the Roman cliar- 
acter and poetical capacities. Accordingly a 
number of imitators are mentioned reaching 
down to the end of the Republic, though, in 
the judgment of Horace, their endeavour to 
attain the level of their model was a vain 
one [yS'ai, i 10, 47]. A revival and develop- 
ment answering to the more refined taste of 
the time was given to the Lucilian satura 
by Horace, who, however, confined himself 
to social and literary life, and used the 
hexameter alone. In the latter respect 
his example was followed by Persius and 
Juvenal; but these treated the contrast 
between the ideal and the actual, which 
provokes the satire, not with the humour of 
Horace, but with bitterness and severity. 

An ancient (or pre-Lucilian) style of 
satura was revived towards the end of 
the Republic by the “most learned of 
the Romans,” Terentius Varro, with his 
Menippeayi SatireSf in which, following the 
example of the Cynic Menippus of GS.dara, 
he treated serious subjects in, humorous 
fashion and in a mixed form of prose 
and poetry. This mixed form was also 
adopted in the time of Mero by PetiiOniuh 
in his satirical romance of manners, and by 
SJBNfiCA in his satire on Claudius, as well 
as in later times by the emperor Julian 
in his Ccesdres, written in Greek. 

The satire is a thoi'onghly Roman species 
of poetry [Quintilian, x 1 § 93: Satura 
quidem iota nostra est]] for though there 
is much in the poetry of the Greeks which, 
in regard to snbject-m.atter, corresponds in 
some, degree to the aa.tire, still they were 
never able to produce a Hberature of this 
kind stamped with a definite character of its 
own, and described by a distinctive name= 
Satiira. See Satire. 



SATUB,NALTA SATYRS. 550 


Satiirsalia. A .Roman festival in Ixonour 
of Satnmus (q.v.), 

Satiirnns (‘‘ the. sower ”). An ancient 
.Ltaiiau god of seedtime and harvest, with 
a sickle as symbol ; husband of Ops, father 
Picus. In later times he was identified 
with the Greek Kroniis, who, thrust out 
by Zeus, came across the sea to Latium, 
was received by Janus, settled as king on 
the Oapitoline Hill (as it was called in after 
times), bi-ought agriculture and its blessings 
to the people, and subsequently disappeared. 
His reign was regarded as the golden age 
oi Italy. At the foot of the Oapitoline Hill 
a temple, built by the last Tarquin on the 
site of a very ancient altar, was dedicated 
to him and to his wife Ops. Under this 
temple was the Roman treasury {mraHum 
Batumi ; No. 4 in plan, s.u. Fokum). Ex- 
cept during his festival, his statue was, 
throughout the year, wound round the feet 
with woollen fillets. People offered sacri- 
fices to him with uncovered head, according 
to the Greek rites. His own festival, the 
BsturnaUa, took place on December 17, and 
consisted of sacrifices in the open air in 
front of the temple and also of an outdoor 
banquet, at which the senators and knights 
appeared, after laying aside the toga for a 
loosely fitting gown called synthests. After 
the feasting, they separated with the cry, 
“ lo Saturnalia I " The festival was also 
celebrated in private society; schools had 
holidays, law-courts were closed, all work 
was stopped, war was deferred, and no 
punishment of criminals took place for seven 
days from December 17 to 23. During that 
time there were all kinds of fantastic amuse- 
ments. The festival was symbolical of a 
return to the golden age. People gave 
presents to one another, in particular wax 
fcapers (cerSi) and dolls (sigilldria). They 
also entertained one another, and amused 
themselves with social games; in particular, 
they gambled for nuts — the symbol of fi'uit- 
fulness. Every freedom was given to slaves, 
and they were first entertained at the 
banquet and served by their masters, in re- 
membrance that under the rule of Saturnus 
there had been no differences in social 
ranis:, 

Satyric Drama. One of the three varieti es 
of the Attic drama. Its origin may be 
traced back to Pratloas of Phlius (about 
500 B.a.). It is probable tliat, after settling 
in Athens, he adapted the old dithyramb 
with its chorus of Satyrs, which was cus- 
tomary in Ms native place, to the form of 
tragedy which had been recently invented 


in Athens. This new kind of drama loei 
with so much approval, and urns so mucli 
developed Pratina.s himself, a.s vvcii 
as by his son Aristuas, by OliffirTlns, by 
yEschylus, and the dramatists who suc- 
ceeded him, that it became the custom to 
act a satyric drama after a set of three 
tragedies. The seriousness of flie preceding 
plays was thus relieved, while the chorus 
of Satyrs and Slleui, the companions of 
Dionysus, served^ to indicate the original 
connexion between that divinity and the 
drama. The material for a safc 3 n'ic drama, 
like that for a tragedj’’, was taken from 
an epic or legendary stoiy, and the action, 
which took place under an open sky, in a 
lonely wood, the haunt of the Satyrs, Itacl 
generally an element of traged}'-; but the 
characteristic solemnity and stateliness of 
tragedy was somewhat diminished, without 
in any way impairing the splendour of the 
tragic costume and the dignity of the heroes 
introduced. The amusing effect of the play 
did not depend so much on the action 
itself, as was the case in comedy, but 
rather on the relation of the chorus to that 
action. That relation was in keeping with 
the wanton, sauc 3 % and insolent, and at the 
same time cowardly, nature of the Satyrs. 
The number of persons in the chorus is not 
known, probably there were either twelve or 
fifteen, as in tragedy. In accordance with 
the popular notions about the Satyrs, their 
costume consisted of the skin of a goat, deer, 
or panther, thrown over the naked body, 
and besides this a hideous mask and bris- 
tling hair. The dance of the chorus in the 
satyric drama was called stcimi^s, and con- 
sisted of a fantastic kind of skipping and 
jumping. The only satyric play now ex- 
tant is the Cyclops of Euripides. The 
Romans did not imitate this kind of drama 
in their literature, although, like the Greeks, 
they used to have merry after-pieces follow- 
ing their serious plays. (Sec Exodium.) 

Satyrs. In Greek mythology, spirits of 
the woodland, in the train of Dionysus, with 
puck noses, bristling hair, goat-like ears, 
and short tails. They are depicted as 
wanton, cunning, and cowardly creatures, 
and always fond of wine and women. They 
dwell in woods and on mountains, where 
they hunt, and tend cattle, dance and 
frolic with the Nymphs (for whom they 
lie in ambush), make music with pipe and 
fiiite, and revel with Dionysus. Their own 
special fiance is called steinnis. They wore 
considered as foes to mankind, because they 
played people all kinds of roguish pranks, 
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Rnd frightened them by impish tricks. The In art and poetry they ^gained a higher 
bare; as a wanton, cowardly, and amorous significance, owing to Jho festivals of 

Dionysus. {See Satyeic Deama.) In early 
arfi fhey are represented for the most paj’t as 
bearded and old, and often very indecoroTis. 
As time went on, they were represented as 
younger and more graceful, and with 
an expression of amiable roguishness (kcc 
cuts). [The artist who led the w'ay in this 
\f '/ \ transformation was Praxiteles. The statue 

[ Satyr which Pausanias (i 20 § 1) 

j saw at Athens, in the Street of Tripods, is 

r -j ^ Y generally supposed to be the original from 

•"> X which the statue in the Capitoline Museum 

I J' many others of the same type are de- 

I 4 rived. “In the 

f vry ^ Iv Saty7‘ of Praxi- 

ij j y teles all that is 

I coarse and ugly 

I in form, all that \\ 

\ |l )/ is mean or revolt- y* 'W .^XN-ln 

Jf \ 'PMI ing in expression, (/'r 

IJ Vly i.s‘Vi«w 

\ I I ternal marks of 

1 \ 1 / his lower nature 

y\ \\i nothing is left but 

\j'X pointed ears 

•r- i 4^ and the arrange- 

ps~Ab-: ;>- " ... ment of the hair 

I j over the forehead, 

^ which is a remi- 

(1) “i* COPV OP THE SATYR (OR FAUS) OF PBAXITBI.BS, nisCSnCe of thC 

(Borne, Capitoline Maseum.) budding horns of 

the goat” (Perry’s 
Greek and Ro- 
Sculpture, 

ilPr li P' 

Satyr represented in fig. 2 was 

regarded by Winckelmann as, in point of 
W i' :W execution, one of the most beautiful works 

ancient art,] (pp. Silenus.) 

Sauroctonos (“ lizard slayer A special 
name of Apollo (q.v.), 

Scene (Lat. scaina). The stage. (See, 
r ~ \ Theatre.) 

i f ' 1 \ Scepticism. A philosophical school 

( J y \ y founded by Pyrrho of Elis (about b.o. 365- 

\. \( 275), which refused to acknowledge that 

xV Y ^v/ truth was obtainable by the perception of 

j! jJ the senses and the cognisance of the mind. 

literature it is chiefly represented by 
the physician Sextus Empirtcus. (Cp, 
(2) SATYR. Philosophy.) 

(poRiio eoiia maccitia, Munich, siyptothek. No. cc.) ' ScMria. The mythical island of the 

^ , -.Phseacians (see Phjeaces), identified with 
creature of the woodland, was their' appro^ ' the historic Oorcyra. 
priate symbol. ' •' Schools, Bee EDtrcATiON, 


( 3 ) YOUTHPUn SATYR WI' 
THE INFANT DIONYSUS, 
(Naples, Museum.) 
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Sciritfs. A body of ligbt infantry in the 
Sjjartan ftriny. consisting of the pSriosci 
of the disu-ict Sciritis. 

Sclron, A robber who lived on the 
boundary between Megara and Attica, and 
compelled the travellers, whose goods he 
had seized, to wash his feet, only in order to 
kick them into the sea, where an immense 
tortoise devoured their dead bodies. He 
was slain by the youthful Theseus {q.v.), 

Seiroiilioria. An Athenian festival cele- 
b’rated on the 12th of the month Sev-ropho- 
nOn (June- July), called after it. It was 
in honour of Athene, who was worshipped 
under the name of Semis near Sciron, a 
spot on the “holy way” leading from 
Athens to Eleusis. It had its name from 
the large white sunshade (setron) beneath 
which the priestess of Athene (the patron 
goddess of the city), the priest of Erech- 
theus, and the priest of Helios went to 
Soiron to sacrifice. The sunshade was a 
symbol of heavenly protection against the i 
rays of the sun, which began to burn more 
intensely during the month of the festival. 
This protection was invoked with special 
reason, for the dry limestone rock was thinly 
covered by a meagre surface of soil in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, and particularly 
near Soiron itself. In this, as in other 
festivals of invocation, there were also 
expiatory offerings ; and hence they carried 
in the procession the hide of a ram that 
had been sacrificed to Eeus as the mild and 
gracious deity {meiUcJiWs). 

ScoHa. Short lyrical poems, usually con- 
sisting of a single strdpM^ which were in- 
tended to be sung after dinner over the 
wine. The ancients ascribed their invention 
to Tei’pander, and they received their first 
development among the Lesbians, and were 
written by such masters of song as Aiernus, 
Sappho, Praxilla, Timocreon, Simonides, 
and Pindar. The last mentioned, however, 
gave them a more artistic form, with 
several strophes, in accordance with the 
rules of Dorian lyric verse. This class of 
oetry found a congenial home in the 
rilliant and lively city of Athens, where, 
to the very end of the Peloponnesian War, 
it was the regular custom at banquets, after 
all had joined in the paan^ to pass round a 
lyre with a twig of myrtle, and to request 
all guests who had the requisite skill to 
sing such -a song on the spur of the moment. 
To judge from the specimens that have 
been preserved, their contents were ex- 
tremely varied : invocations oi the gods, 
gnomic sayings, frequently with allusions 
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to common proverbs and tables, and the 
praises of the blessings and pleasures of 
life. The most famous scoltun was that 
of a certain Callistratus on Harmudius and 
AristSgitbn, who had killed the tyrant 
Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus. It consists 
of four strophes, but the last three are only 
variations of the first. 

Scopas (of Paros). One of the .mo.st cele- 
brated Greek sculptors. With Praxiteles, 
he stood at the head of the later Attic 
school, in the first half and towards the 
middle of the 4th century. He was also an 
architect, and in his younger days super- 
intended the reconstruction of the temple 
of Athene at Tegea, which had been burnt 
down in 394 b.g. The groups in the two 
pediments, representing the chase of the 
Calydonian boar and the combat of Achilles 
and Telephus, were executed by his hand, 
or at any rate under his direction. [Pau- 
sanias viii 45 §§ 4-7. The exact site of 
this temple wa.s ascertained in 1879, and 
fragments of the sculptures in the pediments 
were discovered during the excavations. 
They include the hetids of tw’o youthful 
heroes, and the mutilated head of the Oaly- 
donian hoar.] In conjunction with other 
artists he executed in 350 the designs on 
the sepulchre of Mausolus, (iSee Mauso- 
leum.) His most important work, a group 
with numerous figures, representing Achilles 
being conducted to the island of Leuce, and 
including Poseidon, Thetis, Achilles, and 
Tritons and Nereids riding on sea monsters, 
afterwards ornamented the temple of Nep- 
tune near the Circus Elaminius in Rome 
[Pliny, JV. H. xxxvi 26]. In Pliny’s time 
[xxxvi 28] there was doubt as to whether 
the group of Niobids {see Niobe) in the 
Roman temple of Apollo Sfisianus was the 
work of Scopas or of Praxiteles. The 
number of single statues, especially of gods 
and demigods, by his hand, which were 
known to the ancients, was very great, 
Among these was the Apollo placed by 
Augustus in the temple on the Palatine, 
clothed in a long robe, with a crown of hay- 
leaves on his head, sweeping the chords of 
his lyre [Pliny, xxxvi 25; Propertius, ii 31. , 
11. 5, 16] ; the colossal seated figure of Ares 
in the temple built by Brutus Gallseous near 
the Circus Plaminl •'.s [Pliny, § 26] ; the nude 
statue of AphrSdlte in the same temple [ib.] ; 
and the frenzied Maenad [Anthologm Gvmca 
i 74, 75 ; iii 67, 3], The influence of some of 
these works has heen traced in copies and 
imitations that are still extant, [Thus, the 
Mcenad is supposed to- have supplied the 
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type for such representations as that exem- 
plified in the gem of Agave (q.v.) with the 
head of Penthens.] 

Scorpio. A kind of engine for projec- 
tiles, in earlier times identical with the cata- 
pult, and in later times with the Qnciger. 
(See Aki’ILleet.) 

ScrsbsB (writers). The highest class among 
the inferior paid officials at Rome (see 
Apparitor). They did not perform ordi- 
nary writers* services, which were usually 
assigned to slaves, but occupied the position 
of clerks, registrars, accountants, and secre- 
taries. Of special importance were the 
scribce qiicestdrU attached to the trlhuni 
oirarU. They formed three commissions of 
ten members each, and kept the accounts 
of the treasury. Two of their number 
were also attached to each provincial 
qusjstor as accountants. The scnbce also 
of the different gediles and tribunes ap- 
pear to have formed a commission of ten 
members, while those taken from among 
them by the consuls, prsetors, and censors 
seem to have been employed only during 
their term of office. The ponttficSs also 
had their scribce. 

Scrihonius Largus. A Roman physician 
who accompanied the emperor Claudius to 
Britain in 48 a.d. Between that year and 
48 he compiled a treatise on medicine 
(OomposUidnes Medicdmentdrum), which 
we possess in a somewhat imperfect form. 
It contains 271 prescriptions, arranged 
according to the parts of the body, from 
the head downwards. 

Scriptores Historise Augusta, The name 
given to the six authors of biographies of 
the Roman emperors, united at an nn- 
certain date into a single collection. The 
biographies extend from Hadrian to Nume- 
rian, 117-284 A.D. (with the exception of 
the years 244-253) . Of the six biographers, 
JSLuinus Spartianu.Sj Volcatius GalKcdnns, 
and Trebellius PolUb wrote under Diocle- 
tian; Flavius Ybpiscus Syrdcusim, JFlius 
Lampridius, and Julius CdpUolznus under 
Constantins Chlorus and Constantine the 
Groat. The biographies are merely dry 
compilations from the lost writkigs (1) of 
Marius Maximus (who at the beginning 
of the 3rd century, under Alexander 
SeveruSj continued the work of Suetonius 
by writing the lives of the emperors from 
Merva to Slagabalus) ; and (2) of his con- 
temporary Jilnius Oordus, who wrote, bio- 
graphies of the less famous emperors. In 
spite of their deficiencies in style and spirit, 
they are of value as authorities for history., 


SculponSa. The wooden shoo of the 
Roman peasants and slaves. 

Sculpture. The origin of painting as _an 
art in Greece is connected with definite 
historical personages. That of sculpture 
is lost in the mists of legend. It was 
regarded as an art imparted to men by the 
gods ; for such is the thought expressed in 
the assertion that the earliest statues fell 
from heaven. The first artist spoken of 
by name, D,$dalus, who is mentioned as 
early as Homer, is merely a personifica- 
tion of the most ancient variety of art, 
that which was employed solely in the 
construction of wooden images of the gods. 
This is clearly proved by his name ( = “ the 
cunning artificer ’*). To him were attributed 
a series of inventions certainly separated 
far from each other in respect of time and 
place, and embracing important steps in the 
development of wood-carving and in the 
representation of the human form. Thus he 
is said to have invented the saw, the axe, the 
plummet, the gimlet, and glue [Pliny, N. H, 
vii 198], to have been the first to open the 
eyes in the statues of tlie gods, to separate 
the legs, and to give freer motion to the 
arms, which had before hung close to the 
body [Diodorus iv 76]. After him the early 
school of sculptors at Athens, his reputed 
native city, is sometimes called the school 
of Dsedalus [Pausanias v 25 § 13]. During 
a long residence in Crete he is said to have 
instructed the Cretans in making wooden 
images (x6dnd) of the gods [ib. viii 53 § 8]. 

The invention of modelling figures in clay, 
from which sculpture in bronze originated, 
is assigned to the Sicyonian potter Butades 
at Corinth [Pliny, xxxv 151]. The art of 
working in metals must have been known 
early in Greece, as appears from the 
Homeric poems [esp. 11. xviii 468-608, 
“ the shield of Achilles ”]. An important 
step in this direction was due to Glaucus 
of Chios, who in the 7fch century b.o. in- 
vented the soldering of iron [Herodotus, i 
25 ; Pausanias, s 16 § 1], and the soft6nii?g 
and hardening of metal by fire and water 
[Plutarch, De Defectu Orac. 47]. The dis- 
covery of bronze-founding is attributed to 
Rhcecus and Ti-iiSODORUS of Samos about 
580 [Pausanias, viii 14 § 8], The high 
antiquity of Greek sculpture in stone may 
be inferred from a work of the very earliest 
period of Greek civilization, the powerful 
relief of two upright lions over the gate of 
the castle at Mycenoe. (See A'RCHrr'ECTtiRE, 
fig. 2.) 

Sculpture in marble, as well as in gold 
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ixad ivory, was mrich advanced by two 
famous ‘‘ pupils of Dsedalus,” DIpcgnus 
and SovLLis of Crete, who were woi'king 


xxxvi §§ 9, 14 ; Pausanias, li 15 § 1, 22 § 5], 
and founded an infiuentiai school of art in 
the Peloponnesus. [This school included 
Hegylus and Tlieo-^ 
cles (Pausanias, vi 
M W 19§8, 17,§2); Don- 

Dorycleidas 
(^6,, vi 19 § 12, v 17 
^ 1 ^ § 1 ) ; Oloarohus of 

I Rhegium (iii 17 § 

1/ /"t\/ 6); Tectssus and 

W ^ I Ia Angelion (ii S2 § 5, 

I'k. ^ ix35§3).] Among 

their works are re- 
corded not only 
statues of gods, but 
also of heroes, often 
united in large 
groups. Some con- 
ception of the ar- 
tistic productions of 
this period may be 
formed from scat- 
tered monuments 
still extant, origi- 
nating in different 
parts of the Greek 
world; e.g. the imde 
and more primitive 
metopes of Selmus in Sicily (fig. 1); the 
statues of Apollo from the island of 
Thera and from Tenea,near Corinth (fig. 2); 
the reliefs on the Harpy Monument from 
the acropolis of Xanthus in Lycia (figs. 

3 and 4), etc. These works, in spite of 
their archaic stiffness, .show an effort after 
individual and natural expression, though 
the position of the foot in striding, with 
the sole completely touching the ground, 
and the unemotional and stony smile on 
the mask-like face, are common to all. 
Even after Greek sculpture had mastered 
the representation of the human body, not 


PEIt-SEUS CUTTIKG OFF THE HEAD OF j 
Metope from Selmus (Museum, Palermo). 


MEDUSA. 


in Argos and Sicyon about 550 b.o. [Pliny, 


) * APOIXO OP TENEA. 
(Munich, Glyptothefc.) 


THE UAItPY MONUMEST AT XAKTHUS. 


* RRl.IEP PBOM THE HAKPX MONUMENT. 
(British Museaw.) 
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only at rest, but also in tlie most Tioient teacber of PliIdTas, Myron, and Puly’clTtvf.v- 
Eiovernoiit, it still continued unable to Tbe transition to tlie period of fue blnesr 
ororcome the lifeless rigidity of facial art is represented by CalIimis of Atliciis, 
expi'essioii. This is seen in the Trojan Pythagoras of PASginm, an<i especially 
battle-scenes (date about 480) on tlie M?"kGN, another Atbeuian, in whom the 
Alginotan pediments. Hero the figures are ! art attained tbo Iiighest truth to nature, 
represented in et'ery variety of position in | with perfect freedom in the representation 
the fight, and depicted, not indeed 

with any ideality, hut with perfect sr 

masteiy even to the smallest detail ; /^■>\ 

whereas the faces are entirely des- — IT" \ 

titute of any expression appropriate /C~^ T'' ] | 

to their situation. fig. 5, and f / / 

the West Pediment under JSgi- //( / // 

NETAN Sculptures.) The athletic A. 

forms in which the iBginetan heroes , 

are represented indicate another 

important extension of the sphere [___ ~1 . 

of artistic representation. Frona - if . Dyi^G heho of the easteen i'ewjiest oi? the 
about 544 b.O. it had become usual temple of athese, a:wina., 

to erect statues of the victors in (Mmiicii, GiyptotLek.) 

the athletic contests, Olympia 

especially abounding in these. fOl. 59; of the human body, and was thus prepared' 
Pausanias, vi 18 §7 ; the statues there men- for the development of ideal forms, 
tioned are of wood.] By this innovation This last step was taken at Athens, in 
the art was freed from the narrow limits the time of Pericles, by PhIdIas. In his 
to which it had been confined by the tra- creations, particular^ in his statues of the 
ditions of religion, and led on to a truer gods, wdiether in bronze or in ivory and 
imitation of nature. In this department gold, he succeeded in combining perfect 
the school of iEgina was specially active, beauty of foim with the most profound 
attaining its highest perfection in the ideality, fixing for ever tlie ideal tj^pe for 
bronze statuary of GlaucLIs, Gallon, and Zeus and Athene, the two deities wlio were 
above all OnItas (500-460). pre-eminently characterized by intellectual 


(6) MARBLE copy OF MVEOX’S BmOBOtVS , 
(Ronie, Palazzo Massimi.) 
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i'AMEii 1 )]; and Callimachus, the contemporary FOlyolItus, whone coIohs:!,! 
in rcntor^" of the Coz'intliian order of archi- gold and ivory statue of the Argive Hera 
?cfare [Vitruvius, iv 1 § 10] and of the ap- directly challenged comparison with the 


(7) * THKSKIJS, 

From fclifl west peflimeiit of the Parthenon ; also idejitified as either an Athoziian 
river-god (llissus or Cejihixus) or Olympus. 

(British Museum.) 

works of Phidias in. its materials, its 
ideality, and its artistic form, and estab- 
lished the ideal type of that goddess. H© 
mainly devoted himself, however, to work 
in bronze, the department in which Argos 
had long been pre-eminent ; and made it 
his aim to exhibit the perfection of beauty 
in the youthful form (fig. 8),: He also 
established a cCmdn or scheme of the 
normal proportions of the; body. Of his 
ptipils the chief was NaucyMs (A Argos. 

As in the first period of Greek sculp- 
ture, represented by Myron, Phidias, and 
Polyclitus, the schools of Athens and 
Argos held the first rank beyond dispute,; 
so it was also in the second period, which 
embraces the 4th century down to the 
death of Alexander the Great. Atheha, 
moreover, during .this period remained trae 
to the traditions of Phidias, and still 
occupied itself mainly with the ideal forms 
of gods and heroes, though ,ia a spirit 
essentially altered. The more powerful 
emotions, 'the more deeply stirred passions, 
of the -period after the Peloponnesian War 
:wei’e;..ttofc 'wit^^ their innuence on art. 
The": sculptors of the time abandoned the 
representation of the dignified divinities of 
the. earlier ' school, and turned to the forms 
of- these- deities whose nature gave room. 


(8) * VAKNESS I>IA»t;>IKNUS OS' SOLyCIUTUS. 
(Brifeish Museum.) 


3 ture in opposition to that of Athens 
founded at Argos by Phidias' younger 
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Halicarnassus, ouglit also to be meaitioned) 
an opinion may be formed from the spirited 
reliefs on the choragic monumeat of Ly si- 
crates {(l-v.) at Athens. We have also 
extant, in a copy, the Niobid group {see 


for softer or more emotional expression, 
especially Aphrodite and Dionysus and the 
circle of gods and dmmons who surrounded 
them. The highest aim of theii’ art was 
to pourtray the profound patho.s of the soul, 
to give expression to the play of the 
emotions. With this is connected the 
preference of this school for marble over 
bronze, as more suited for rendering the 
softer and finer shades of form or expres- 
sion. The art of executing work in gold 
and ivory was almost lost, the resources of 
the States no longer sufficing, as a rule, for 
this purpose. The most eminent of the 
New Attic school were Scop as of Paros 
and PjBAXXTfiLSis of Athens. Scopas, also 
famous as an architect, was a master of 
the most elevated pathos. Praxiteles was 
no less masterly in regard to the softer 
graces in female or youthful forms, and in 
the representation of sweet moods of di'eamy 
reverie. In his statues of Aphrodite at 
Cnidus and Eros at Thespiss he established 

ideal types for those divinities.^ The (10) niobb. 

Hermes with the infant Dionysus, found at (Florence, Uffiai.) 

Olympia, remains as a memorial of his art 

Niobe), concerning the original of which 
it was much disputed, even in ancient 
times, whether the author were Scopas or 
Praxiteles [Pliny, xxxvi 28]. In contrast 
to the ideal aims of Attic art, tho Sicyo- 
i N school still remained true to its earlj’' 

1 \ J naturalistic tendencies and to the art of 

I V" A sculpture in bronze, of which Argos had 

Jy f J A home. At the head of 

// / / the school stood one of the most infiuential 

/ y ' prolific arti.sts of antiquity, Lysippus 

Sicyon. His efforts were directed to 
represent beauty and powerful develop- 
1 ill vim raent in the human body (fig. 11). Hence 

\ /M,' Heracles, as the impersonation of human 

\\ /\l iL\lr/ luFI physical strength, was pourtraj'ed by him 

\ O* I r l rllWn oftener, and with moi-e success, than any 

\\ J y/ other deity, and his type fully evStahlished. 

hK I u) Lysippus was most prolific as a portrait 

sculptor, a branch of art w'hioh had been 
f.ViMl much advanced in the invention by his 

n (mB brother Lysistratas of tho method of taking 

^ |<y^W plaster casts of the features [Pliny, xxxv 

158] . 

. After Alexander the ('Ireat the practice- 
of the art, which had thus developed to per- 
fect mastery of technique.^ began to deterio- 
rate with the general decay of the countries 
^ of Greece proper, and to give place to the 

(fig. 9). Of the productions of this school flourishing artistic schools of Asia 
(in which the names of BRY.®us,Lfi5GHAESs, and the neighbouring islands. The oha,r- 
and TImOtheus, who was joined , with aoteristic of this period is the rise of a 
Scopas in his -work on the Mausoleum Sit - method of treatment -which strives after 


SEilMSS WITH TiVE TXFAKT BIONEEVB 
or i’KAXITKBES. 

(Olyfapia.) 





SCULPTUEE. 


effect. Instead of tlie ncCiveU of earlier 
thnes wc get a certain deliberate calcnla- 
tiou of a theatrical type, a tendency to 
inalie the exhibition of technical skill an 



(11) THK APOXYOMSmS OF I.YSIPP08. 

(Marble Copy, Vat.iuan,) 

end in itself. The most productive school 
was that of Rhodes^ at the head of which 
stood a pupil of Lysippus, Chares of 
Lindus, who designed the famous Colossus 
of Ehodes, the largest statue of ancient 
times. Two well known extant works in 
marble proceeded from this school, the 
group of Ldocdon {q.v.) and his sons, by 
Agbsander, AthenOdorus, and PSlydorus, 
found at Eome in 1506, now one of tlie 
chief treasures of the Vatican Musetim, and 
the Farnese Bull at Naples. This last 
group, by Apollonius and Tauri.scus of 
Tralles, represents the revenge of Zethus 
and Ainphion on Dirce (see cut under Dirge), 
and is the largest extant antique work which 
consists of a single block of marble. Both 
these are adrairalsle in skill and technique^ 
eiD.bodying with the greatest vividness the 
wild passions of a moment of horror ; but 
the theatrical effect and the exhibition of 
technical skill are unduly exaggerated. [To 
the Ehodian school is conjeoturaily assigned 
the fine group representing MSneiaus bear- 
ing the body of Patroclus, several imperfect 
copies of which ai-e still extant (fig. 12). 
It is sometimes, however, regarded as one 
of the later products of the same school 
as the group of Niobe, and assigned: to 
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the early part of the 3rd centnrj* u.o. 
(Friederichs- Wolters, Gt^sadyUsse, no. 
1397.) The Fasquino at Eomo is probably 
the original of the copy in the Vatican and 
of both of those in Florence.] 

The second in rank of the schools of this 
period was that at Perydmon^ wJiere the 
sculptors Isogonus, Phyromaclius, Strato- 
nicus, and Antigonus celebrated in a series 
of bronze statues the victories of the kings 
Bumenes I (263-241) and Attahis I (24i~ 
197) over the Gauls. There are still extant, 
at Venice, Eome, and Naples, single figures 
from a magnificent offering of Attains, 
which stood on the Acropolis at Athens, 
and consisted of groups of figures illus- 
trating the conflict between the gods and 
the Giants, the battle of the Athenians 
and Amazons, the fight at Marathon, and 
the destmetion of the Gauls by Attalus. 
Other masterpieces of the school are the 
work popularly called the Dying Gladia- 
tor, now identified as a Gallic waiTior, who 
has just stabbed himself after a defeat (fig. 



13), and the group in the Villa Ludovisi, 
called' Feetus and Arria, which^ really 
reptesents a Gaul killing his wife and 
himself. But the most brilliant of 
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To Greek art ia ISgypt l)e!ong tlie types 
of Isis and Harpocrates, and the fine re- 
clining figure of the river-god NilnSj with 
sixteen charming boys playing round hm 


their powers is furnished by the reliefs of 
the battle of the Giants from the acropolis 
at Pargatnon. This work-brought to light 
by Humann in 1878, and now at Berlin 


(18) * THE! DYINO GAUL. 

(Rome, Oapitoline Museum.) 

—is among the most important artistic The artistic activity of the kingdom of 
products of antiquity. (Gee Pergamene the Seleucidse in Syria is represented by 

Sculptures.) To this period may also Eutychides, a pupil of Lj^sippus, and his 

be referred with certainty the original of famous Tyche, a work in bronze repre- 

the celebrated Belvedere Apollo, which seating the presiding destiny of the city 


(14) APOLLO BELYIStoBBE. 

(Bonio, Vatican.) (15) * tvchu op asttoch. 

ilarble statuette (Rome, Vatioau). 

probably had reference to the rescue of 

the temple of Delphi from the Gallic army | of Antioch on the Orontes [Pausanias, vi 2 
in B.o. 280, which was supposed to be the § 6 ; see fig. 15]. 

work of the god (fig. 14). ' ' j After the subjugation of Greece by the 
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ropT,‘esentations of the imperial fo.vourito 
Autmous (see cut under Antinous). 

Tiie artistic work of tlie Eomanfi before 
the introduction of Greek culture was 
under Etruscan influence. Tho art of that 
people was chiefly displayed in pottery 
and the closely connected craft of bronze- 
founding, wiiioii they developed with great 
teohnioal skill and. for which ■ they had a 
special predilection. They not only filled 
their towns with quantities of bronze 
statues, Volsiuii alone containing about 
2,000 at the time of its couipicst by the 
Romams in 205 u.c. [Pliny, xxxiv 34], but 
provided Rome also for a long time with 
works of the kind. Judging from the 
extant monuments, such as the 3Iars of 
'Todi at the Vatican, the Boi/ tvUli a Goose 
under his Aron at Leyden, and the Eohcd, 
Statue of Aulus MStdlus at Florence, the 
character of their art seems wanting in 
freedom of treatment and in genuine in- 
spiration. After the conquest of Greece, 
Greek art took the place of Etruscan at 
Rome ; and, thanks to the continually in- 
creasing love of magnificence among the 
Romans, which was not content with the 
adornment of public buildings and squares, 
but sought artistic decoration for private 
dwellings, a brisk activity in art was de- 
veloped, whereof numberless extant works 
give evidence. Beside the Greek influence, 
to which we owe many copies of the 
masterpieces of Greek art gradually accu- 
mulated in Rome, a peculiarly Roman 
art arose. This was especially active in 
portrait sculpture. 

Portrait statues were divided, according 
as they were in civil or military costume, 
into idgdtoe and lOrtcdtce or tiidrdcdtaj 
{lorZca—thO-rax, a coat of mail). To these 
were added in later times the so-called 
AcJiUlece, idealized in costume and pose 
[Pliuy, xxxiv §§ 8, 118]. It was customary 
to depict emperors in the form of Jupiter 
or other gods, and their wives with the 
attributes of Jiino or Venus. Of the 
innumerable monuments of this description 
special mention is due to the statue of 
Augustus in the Vatican (fig. 17); the 
marble equestrian statues of Balhus and 
his son at Naples (found at Herculaneum) ; 
the bronze equestrian statue of M. Aurelius 
on, the square of the Capitol at Rome ; the 
seated statues of Agrippina the elder in 
the Oapitoline Museum, and the younger 
. at Naples. 

Hand in hand with portrait sculpture 
went the, art of historical reliefs. In ac- 


* OSE3TES AND MLECTRA. 

(Rome, Villa nwlovisi.) 


.'group called Orestes aoid Electo'a (fig. 16). 
There was a revival of Greek art in the 
first half of the 2nd century a„d. under 
Hadrian, v/hen a new ideal type of youth- 
ful beauty was created in the numerous 


Romans in the middle of the 2nd century, 
Royae became the headquarters of Greek 
.artists, whose work, though without 
novelty in mvention, had many excellences, 
especially in perfect mastery of technique. 
Of the artists of the 1st century b.o, and 
the early imperial times the following are 
worthy of mention ; Apoll(!)OTUS of Athens 
(Belvedere, torso of Hercules at Rome), 
GlycOn {Farnese Eercides at Naples, see 
-cut, art Heracles), and OLfidaifixfis (Vemts 
dd Medici at Florence), though the works 
of all these are more or less free repro- 
ductions of the creations of earlier masters ; 
also Agas?as of Ephesus, sculptor of the 
Borghese Gladiator in the Louvre at Paris, 
a very fine work in the spirit of the Per- 
.gamene school {see cut under Agasias). 

In the same period PasItelks, an Italian 
Greek of great versatility, attempted a 
regenez'ation of art on the basis of cax'eful 
•study of nature and of earlier productions. 
This movement in favour of an academic 
eclecticism was continued by Pasiteles’ 
pupil, STfePHANtJS, who has left us a youth- 
ful figure {Villa Albani), and Stephanus' 
pupil MenSlaus, the artist of the fine 
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cordance ■witli the realistic spirit of Rome, 
as opposed to tlie Greek custom of idea- 
lizing persons aud events, tMs department 
strove to secure the greatest possible 



(Rome, Vatioan.) 

accuracy and truth. The most important 
works of the kind are the reliefs on the 
Arch of Titus {see cut under Triumph); 
those on the Arch of Constantine, taken 
from the Arch of Trajan {see cut under 
Triumphal Arches); and those on the 
columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius {see 
cut under Architecture, Orders op, p. 
58 h). Roman historical sculpture is seen 
already on its decline in the reliefs of the 
Arch of Septimius Severus (203 A.d.), and 
the decline is complete in those of the 
Arch of Constantine. A subordinate branch 
of relief sculpture was employed on the 
sarcophagi common from the 2nd century 
A,D. The subjects of these reliefs are rarely 
taken from events in the man’s actual life, 
they are most usually scenes from legends 
of Greek gods or heroes, often after com- 
positions of an earlier period, and accord- 
ingly showing a Greek character in their 
treatment. '{Sec cut under Muses.) 

Materials. White marble was the 
material chiefly employed: in the earlier 
times of Greek art, the local kinds, in 
Attica particularly the Pentelic, which is 
‘^fine in grain and of a pure white” 
(Middleton’s Jiome in 1888, pp. 11, . 12)^ 


From the 4th century on that of Paros 
was preferred. [This is a very beautiful 
mai’ble, though of a strongly crystalline 
grain ; it is slightly translucent.] It was 
used in Roman times in preference to the 
similar marble of Luna {Carrara), a “ marble 
of many qualities, from the purest white 
and a fine sparkling grain like loaf sugar, 
to the coarser sorts disfigured with bluish- 
gray streaks” {ib). It was sometimes 
used for columns in Rome. The marble 
of Hymettns “appears to have been the 
first foreign marble introduced into Rome, 
It resembles the inferior land, of Luna 
marble, being rather coarse in grain and 
frequently stained with gray striations” 
{ib.). Coloured marble first became popu- 
lar under the emperors; e.g. black tor 
Egyptian subjects (statues of Isis), red for- 
Dionysus, Satyrs, and others in his train. 
To the same period belongs the use of 
striped and spotted kinds of mai'ble, 
coloured alabaster, porphyry, and granite, 
Difierent colours of stone were also com- 
bined {e.g. drapery of black marble or 
porphyry). 

A noteworthy peculiarity of ancient 
sculpture, as also of architecture, is the^ 
habit of embellishing all kinds of marble 
•work by the application of colours {Poly- 
chromy), which is known from references 
in ancient writers. [Plato, Rep. 420 0, 
speaks of “painting statues.” Plutarch, 
Be. Gloria Athen. 348 E, mentions “ dyers ” 
of statues side by side with gilders and 
encaustic painters. Lastly, Kiny, xxxv 
133, states that Praxiteles owned he wms 
much indebted to the circumKtto, or touch- 
ing up, of his works by the painter Nicias.]' 
It is also attested by traces still present 
on many works. [Thus the straps of the 
sandal of the Hermes of Praxiteles still 
show traces of red and gold ; and the 
statues at Pompeii, especially those of late 
date, are in many castis coloured, especially 
certain parts of the drapery. The accom- 
panying cut (fig. 18) introduces us into the 
studio of an artist engaged in embellish- 
ing with paint a terminal statue of Hemes. 
The original sketch in colours lies on the 
ground, and she is pausing to examine her 
work, which is also watched with interest 
by two bystanders. {Cp. Treu, SoUen 
wir unsre Statuen bemalenf Berlin, 1884.)’ 
Wood and pottery were always painted . [It 
is’" sometimes supposed that] even sonlp- 
•tnres intended for the adornment of build- 
ings, e.g. metopes and friezes, not only 
had painted backgrounds (generally blue or 
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red), but ■^;srere themselves richly aclornea 
v/ith coimmng. [It is also held that] 
originally, even the bare parts of stone 
ngures wore painted ; afterwards a coating 
01 wax was thought enough [Vitruvius, vii9]. 
in particular statues, many artists coloured 
only the characteristic parts, fringes of gar- 
ments, sandals, ai'niour, weapons, snoods 
or head wrappings, and of the parts of the 
body the lips, eyes, hair, beard, and 
nipples. Probably the chocks, too, 
received a light reddish tinge ; but 
all was done with discretion. The 
colours chiefly used were red, blue, 
and yellow, _ or gilding. The employ- 
ment of diffoi'ent materials for the 
extremities, and for the drapery, also 
produced the effect of colouring. Simi- 
larly metal-sculpture secured variety 
of colour by the application of gold, 
silver, and copper to the bronze. The 
sparkle of the eyes wuis often repre- 
sented by inlaid precious stones or 
enamel. Particular parts in marble 
st.atues, such as attributes, weapons, 
implements, were also made of metal. 
[There are examples of ibis in the 
pediments of yEgina and in the frieze 
of the Parthenon. Under the Empire 
metal was sometimes used for the 
drapery. Thus the Braschi Antmous 
in the Vatican was formerly draped 
in bronze.] — On ancient stone-cuttlnff, 
see G-ems ; on terracottas^ see Pottery ; 
on working in meted, see Toreutic Art. 

Scutum. The large wooden shield of the 
Eoman legionaiies. (Sec Shield.) 

Scylax. Of Carj/mnda in Oaria. He 
undertook, at the command of the Persian 
king Darius Hystaspis, about 510 b.c., a 
voyage to explore the coast of Asia from 
the Indus to the Bed Sea, and composed a 
report of his voyage, which is now lost. His 
name is erroneously attached to a descrip- 
tion, composed before the middle of the 4th 
century b.c., and preserved only in a cor- 
nxpt and incomplete form, of a voyage from 
the northern Pillar of Hercules along the 
European coast of the Mediterranean, 
through the Hellespont and Bosporus, 
round the shores of the Euxine, then along 
the Asiatic and African coast of the Medi- 
terranean to the southern Pillar of Hercules, 
and out beyond it to the island of Cerne. 

Scylla. (1) In Homer, daughter of CrS.- 
tsBis ; a terrible monster of the sea, with a 
loud bark like that of a young dog, twelve 
shapeless feet, and six long necks, each of 
them bearing a horrid head with three rows 


of teeth closely set. Her lower half lies in j - 
a dark cavern, wliich is in the inithlie of .a ni" 
rock, smooth of surface, not to be eliinbod, -;a. 
and rising up into the cloud.s; while with o 
her heads she fishes for dolpijins, sea-dogs, e 
and the larger animals of tiro sea. If a 
ship come too near fo her, -with each of lior i 
six heads she snatches up a man of the 
crow, as from the ship of Odysseus. Oppo- *, 



(18) * AKTIST FAINTINO A STATUK OP HERMES. 

(Mural painfcinp: from Pompeii j Naples Museum.) 

site her, a bow-shot off, is a lower rock 
with a wild fig tree on it, and under it the 
whirlpool of Gharybdis, which three times 
in the day sucks in the sea and discharges 
it again in a terrible whirlpool, against 
which even the help of Poseidon is unavail- 
ing. Whoever tries to avoid one of the two 
evils falls a prey to the other [Homer, Od. 
xi 85-110]. In later times Scylla and 
Gharybdis, the position of which is left 
uncertain by Homer, were supposed to be 
placed in the Strait of Messina, Scylla 
being identified with a projecting roclc on 
the Italian side. She was also made a 
daughter of Phorcy.s and of Hecate Orata^is. 
When Heracles, as he is passing by, is 
robbed by her of one of Geryon’s oxen, he 
slays her in her cavern; but her father 
burns her corpse, and thus recalls her to 
life. According to another myth, she was 
originally a beautiful princess or sea Nymph, 
loved now by Zeus, .now by Poseidon or 
Glaucus or lYlton, until she was changed 
by the jealousy of her rivals, Hera, Amplii- 
trltp, pr Circe, into a monster, imagined r" 




SOYLLIS---- SELENE. 


books on the. miracles of Christ (Carnwii 
FasclialB)f a siiuijle narrative follov/ing the 
gospels, in many points imitating Vergli. 
This was followed by a prose version (0//?./s 
Faschale)j laboured and bombastic in style. ; 
also by an elaborate comparison of the Old 
and New Testaments in fifty-five couplets, 
and a hymn to Christ in twenty-three 
quatrains of iambic dimeters, remarkable 
for the partial employment of rhyme as a 
musical element. The verses commence 
with the successive letters of the alphabet. 
[Portions of this hymn have always been in 
use in the Church of Home. We quote the 
first two stanzas ; 

A solis orhis cardine 
ad usque terra limitem, 

, Ohristnm cayiamus Principem^ 

1 ortum Maria Virgine, 

Beatus Auctor sceculi 
servile corpus induit; 
ut came carnem liherans 
ne perderet guos condidit,] 

Seer. See Mantikb. 

Seisachtheia (lit. “shaking off of bur- 
dens ” ). The term used for the removal of 
the burden of debt effected by Solon. All 
debts were cancelled, and the securing of 
debts upon the person of the debtor was 
made illegal. [Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens^ 6.] {See Solonian Constitution.) 

Sfilene. The Greek goddess of the moon, 
daughter of the Titan Hyperion and 
Theia, sister of Helios and Eos. She was 


i- maiden above, but. as ending below in the 
3ody of a fish, begirt with hideous dogs. 

(2) Daughter of Nisus (f/.v.). 

Scyllis, A Greek sculptor, from Crete, i 
who worked about the middle of- the 6th 
century b.c, in Argos and Sicyon, and who, 
with his countryman Dipcenus, founded an 
infiuential school of art in the Pelopon- 
mesus [Pliny, N. H. xxxvi 9, 14; Pausa- 

■ mias, ii 15 § 1, 22 § 5]. {_See Sculpture.) 

Scynmus, A Greek geograjiher, from 
Chios, author of a lost description of the 
.earth. There has been wrongly attributed 
to him a fragment of a description of the 
■earth composed in iambic senStru, describ- 
ing the coast of Europe from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Apollonia in Pontus. The 
unknown author lived in Bithjmia, and 
■dedicated his work, which is composed 
from good sources, hut in a somewhat 
pedantic tone, to king Nicomedes, probably 
'Nicomedes III (91-76 B.c.), 

Scyphus (Gr, sJcyphSs). A bowl-shaped 
■cup. {See Vessel.?,) 

Scjrtale. A staff, used especially in 
Sparta by the ephors for their secret de- 
spatches to oflicials, particularly to com- 
manders, in foreign countries. A narrow 
strip of white leather was wound about a 
Tound staff so that the edges came exactly 
together; it was then written on cross- 
wise, and sent to its destination after being 
unrolled again. What had been written 
■could only be read when 
the strip was again wound 
round an exactly similar 
•staff, such as was given to 
every official when going 
abroad on public service. 

Scythians (Gr, SkfUhai). 

A corps of archers amongst 

the Athenians, formed of A 

■ -State slaves, who performed 
the duties of police and 
were also employed in war. 

(See further Slaves, I, at 
■end.) 

Seats. Nee Chairs. 

Secretary. Nee Gram- 
iTATEUS and SoiUBi®. 

Secular Games. See 
SJ50ULABES LUDI. 

Secutor. See Gcadia- 

TOEES. 

Sedhlius {Ocvlms). A 
Ghristian poet of the second 
half of the 5th century ; he 
died young. Afcfirsthe wrote secular poetry, j 
■but afterwards composed a poem iu | 


(Roman altar in the Louvre, Paris.) 

described as a beautiful woman with long 
wings and golden diadem, from which she 
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shed a •mild light [Homeric Hymn xsxii 7]^ 
riding in a car drawn bjr two white horses 
or inviles or cows. The horns of the latter 
symbolised the^ crescent moon. In later 
times she v/as identified wdth Artemis (or 
else with Hecate and Penseplione), as was 
Helios ■with Phoebus Apollo, and therefore 
was herself called PhtebB. After this she 
■was also regarded as a huntress and ai'cher, 
recognisable by her crescent as the goddess 
of the moon. She ivas worshipped on the 
days of the new and full moon. She bore 
to Zeus a daughter Pandia, 'worshipped at 
Athens with her father at the festival of 
Pandia [Dom., Or. 21 ^ 9]. On her love for 
Endymton, see EndYiMIOn. 

Sella. A seat. On its use as a rJiav' 
and a litter^ see those articles. 

Sella Ciimlis. The Latin term for the 
chair of office belonging to the curule 
magistrates (consuls, praetors, curule gediles, 
dictator, indgistcr SquUum, and fiamen 
Dudis), and also to the emperors. It was 
of ivory, without a back, and with curved 
legs, like those of a camp-stool, so arranged 
that it could be folded up. The seat 
was of plaited leather straps. The curule 
magistrates sat on this seat wffiile engaged 
in all official business, and also took it with 
them in war. 

Belli. Sec Dodona. 

SSin^le. Daughter of Cadmus and Har- 
monla, beloved of Zeus. Hera, jealous of 
her, took the form of her nurse Beroe, and 
induced her to obtain of Zens a solemn 
promise to fulfil her wish, and then to 
request him to show himself to her in all 
his divine splendour. When Zeus appeared 
amid thunder and lightning, Semele was 
consumed by the flames, and, dying, gave 
birth to a six months’ child, Dionysus, 
whom Zeus saved from the fire and hid in 
his thigh till the due time of birth. Her 
son, on being made a god, raised her up 
from the world below, and set her in the 
heavens under the name of TJiySnc. See 
Dionysus; and for Dionysus and Semele 
see Mirrors. 

Sementivse Eeri®. A festival of seed- 
time, celebrated in honour of Tellus (q^v.). 

Semiise. A name of the ErInySs (q.v.), ^ 

Seniones. The Latin name for certain 
supernatural beings. They appear to have 
been, like the Ldrilb\ a Isind of Qentl, or 
demigods, and guardian deities of the State. 
[The word has often -been connected with 
6’C-, to sow (cp. se-men)] and would thus 
mean “sowers.”] On Semones and Semo 
Sancus.j me Bahcus, ^ , 


^,,^7 

Semproniiis Asellio. A Komau 
list. {See Annalists.) 

Senate {senclfus, from senae, an old 
The Homan Stato council, consisting; in ih 
earliest times of oiio .hnntlred momhors, bn: ;( 
before the expulsion of the Turquius in- 1" 
creased to throe hundred, which for a loDgj’ 
time remained its normal number. Origi-" 
naily none but patricians (paires) 'were 
eligible for membership; but (if tradition ' 
may bo trusted) in the time of tho last ’ 
kings, plebeians, especially those of eques- . 
trian rank, were admitted, and on this 
account the senators were called b}'" the 
collective title of pafres (ct) co'n.scrlj>t[. 

Under the Republic the plebeians were- 
eligible for membership from tho outset,, 
though they only acquired by degrees 1he 
right to wear tho distinguishing dress. 
The election of senators {lectio senatCis) 
rested during the regal period as a rule 
with the king and the cforia: ; during the 
Republic, at first with the consuls, after- 
wards with the censors, who also had power- 
to expel unworthy members ; otherwise, the 
office was held for life. Admission to the- 
Senate could be claim6{i by the curule 
magistrates, who, after laying down their- 
office, possessed the right of expressing 
their opinion in the Senate {ids senienttai 
dlcendce) until the next census, at whick 
the censors could only pass them over on. 
stating special grounds for so doing. Next 
to these were considered tho claims of the- 
plebeian JBcliles, the tribunes, and the- 
qusestors, who lost this right with the- 
expiration of their office, and the most 
wealthy class of citizens, the .knights, who, 
however, if they had not yet been elected 
to any office, took a lower rank under the 
name of peddru, and wore only entitled 
to express their assent to the opinion of 
others. When the qumstors also were 
regularly added to the Senate, the minimum 
age legally qualifying for membership was 
fixed at twenty-eight years. In course of 
time a legal claim to admission was gained 
by the tribunes and plebeian esdiles, and 
finally also by the qujsstors, through the 
enactment of Sulla, who increased the 
Senate by the number of three hundred 
knights elected by the people, and con- 
ferred on the qua''/Stors, now increased to 
twenty, the right of admission to the Senate 
immediately after' the expiration of their 
office. Csesar raised the number of sena- 
tors to 900, and under the triumvirs it even 
rose 'beyond 1,000. Augustus, however, 
limited it 'to 600, fixed the senatorial age 
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/o tweuty-fix^e, and enacted as a necessary 
'‘iualiiieatioii the possession of property 
Vorthat least one million sesterces(£10,000). 
Under the Empire a yearly list of the 
sena.tors was published by the emperor. 
'Promijient Italians and provincials gra- 
dually obtained admission, though at a later 
time only on condition of investing a certain 
part of their property in land in Italy. 
The first rank among the senators was 
taken by those who had held a curule 
magistracy, the last by those who had 
never filled any office at all. The title of 
imncepH senafMa was bestowed on the 
member set by the censors at the head of 
the list, usualty an ex-censor, and always, 
it would appear, a patrician. His only 
privilege was that he was the first to be 
asked by the presiding officer to declare his 
opinion. From Augustus onwards the 
emperor for the time being was prineeps 
senatiis [though the title of prineeps was 
independent of this position]. 

The distinguishing dress of members of 
the Senate was the tftnica Idticlcivia, an 
under-garment with a broad purple stripe, 
and a peculiar kind of shoe (see Calceu.s). 
Among various other privileges enjoyed by 
senators was the right to a front seat in 
the theatre and at the games. Besides the 
senators themselves, their wives and chil- 
dren had several special privileges and dis- 
tinctions, particularly under the Empire. 

The right of summoning the Senate 
(vdaatid) was in early times held by the 
king; at the beginning of the Republic, only 
by the consuls and the exti*aordinary magis- 
trates, such as interrex, dictator, and 
miXgister Squitum later, by the tribunes 
of the people and the pi'geiors also; later 
still, only with the consent or at the com- 
mand of the consuls ; but, under the Empire, 
this restriction w'as removed. The emperor 
also had power to summon the Senate. It 
was coavened by the voice of a herald or 
by the issue of a public placard ; but, under 
the Empire, when (after the time of Augas- 
tus) meetings were regularly held on the 
Kalends and Ides, such notice was only 
given in the case of extraordinary meetings. 
Every senator was bound to attend, or to 
give reason for his absence, under penalty 
of a fine. Under the Empire, senators of 
more than sixty years of age were excused 
from compulsory attendance. When im- 
portant business was before the Senate, no 
senator was allowed to go to a distance 
from Rome; special leave had to be ob- 
tained for a sojourn out of Italy. There 


was no number fixed as the qiioritm neces- 
sary for passing a resolution. Augustus 
attempted to enforce the presence of two- 
thirds of the members, but without success. 
Under the later Empire seventy, and fiiiaHy 
only fifty, formed a quorum. Meetings of 
the Senate were not subject to the distinc- 
tion between dies fasti and nefasU. (Sec 
Fasti.) As a rule, they could be held on 
any day on which the presiding magisfcrate.s 
were not otherwise engaged. No valid 
resolution could be passed before sun-rise 
or after sun-set. The meetings always had 
to be held in some place consecrated by the 
augurs, called a templum. Originally the 
meeting-place was the Vulcdndl, a place 
consecrated to Vulcan, above the conutimn 
in the Forum; latei*, after the time of 
Tullus Hostilius, it was the Cuna (q.v.). 
Meetings were also held, at the choice of 
the magistrates that summoned them, in 
other consecrated places as well, in parti- 
cular, the temples of the gods ; they were 
held outside the city, in the temple of 
Apollo and Bellona on the Campus Martins, 
when business was to be conducted with 
magistrates who were still in possession of 
the military command, and consequently 
were not allowed to enter the city, or with 
foreign ambassadors whom it was not 
wished to admit within the walls. 

Meetings were usually held with open 
doors. Admission without special leave 
was allowed to magistrates’ servants, and, 
until the second Punic War, and later also 
after Augustus, to senators’ sons over 
twelve years of age. The senators sat on 
benches, the officials summoning the meet- 
ing on a raised platform, the consuls and 
preetors on their sella cMrftlis, and the 
tribunes on their special benches. Before 
opening the assembly the official summoning 
it had to sacrifice a victim and take the 
auspices in his own Louse. Augustus in- 
troduced the custom of the senators offer- 
ing prayer one by one at the altar of the 
god in whose temple the meeting took 
place. In the Curia MUa [16 in plan 
under Foeum] there were an altar and 
statue of Victory set up for this purpose. 
Business was opened by the summoning 
official, who brought before the meeting 
, the matter to be discussed. This was 
called rSldtw. When the business of the 
meeting had. been duly settled, it was open 
to the other magistrates present to bring 
forward fresh matters for discussion. At 
-regular' meetings' under the Empire, the 
/Consuls had precedence in -bringing forward 
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15118111681?, unless it v/as claiinod by tlie 
einpero'i;, who could also, at an extraox'- 
dinary meeting, tahe procedeiKse of the 
magistrate who comnilied it. The emperor 
nsiialp/ caused his address to be read for 
him 111 the- form of a speech by the qua;stor 
At an audience of ambassadors, 
their speeclies were heard before the bnsi- 
was laid before the meeting. After 
this followed the “ questioning ” {rogatto) 
of the senators, called on one after another 
by name in order of their rank and seniority. 
Towards the end of the Republic and under 
the Empire, after the consular elections 
the consuls-designate came first. If the 
emperor himself wms presiding, he called 
first on the consuls then in office. The 
senators so called upon either stood up in 
their place and delivered their opinions in 
a^ speech, in which they were able (as some- 
times happened) to touch on other mattei'S 
than the one in hand ; or, ivithout rising, 
declared their assent to some opinion al- 
ready delivered. After the different opinions 
had been delivered, they were collected 
together b}!- the president and arranged for 
voting on. The voting took place by dis^ 
cessio, or separation into groups, the sup- 
porters of the various views taking up their 
position together. A bare majority decided 
the question, If there was any doubt, the 
numbers were counted. 

After the division the president dismissed 
the Senate, in order, with the aid of a com- 
mittee of senators, to draw up the resolu- 
tion of the Senate {senatus consultum) on 
the lines of the minutes of the meeting, 
unless an objection to it was raised by any 
of the officials present. The resolution W'.s 
headed with the names of the consuls, 
followed by the date and place of meeting, 
the names of the proposers and of the 
members of the committee for drawing up 
the resolution ; last of all followed the 
resolution itself, drawn np in certain fixed 
forms. The resolutions of the Senate were 
communicated to those concerned by word 
of mouth or by writing. Those that related 
to the nation were published by the magis- 
trates at the popular assembly, or by means 
of wooden (or in special oases bronze) tablets 
publicly displayed. Of resolutions affecting 
international relations two co})ies on bronze 
were prepared, one of which was hung up in 
the temple of Fides at Rome, the other in a 
temple of the other nation concerned. Reso- 
lutions of the Senate wore preserved in early 
times in the office of the plebeian sediles, later 
in the jEmrium, the office of the quaestors. 


Under the Monarchy the power of tliet • 
Senate was very limited. Its most impor-of 
tant privilege was the power of appointingio. 
an interrex after the death of a king for e 
the purpose of carrying on business and c 
nominating a new king. During the Re- -- 
public it soon extended its influence, as it 1 
had to be comsultod, and its advice fol- 
lowed, by the magistrates on all important > 
measures of administration. At length ■ 
the wdiole goveruraent of the State came • 
practically into its hands, and the magis- 
trates wore only the instruments for carry- 
ing out its will. Its predominance found 
expi-ession in its taking the first place in 
the well-known formula, .senatus ^JopMusqne 
Roradnus^ especially as this was employed 
even in cases whore the Senate acted with- 
out the co-operation of the people. In the 
time of the Gracchi the power of the Senate 
suffered a deadly blow, which it had to a 
great extent brought upon itself. In par- 
ticular, it became cn.stomary to affix to re- 
solutions of the people a stipulation that 
within a few days the Senate should swear 
allegiance to them. The last century b.g. 
saw the complete downfall of the Senate’s 
authority. Augustus attempted to raise it 
by every means at his disposal. But in 
spite of important privileges conferred upon 
it, the Senate only possessed the semblance 
of power in opposition to the military force 
of the emperor. Afterwards it sank to 
a mere shadow, when, from the time of 
Hadrian onwards, a special imperial council, 
the consilium principis, was instituted to 
deal with matters of paramount importance. 

The principal duties of the Senate con- 
sisted in (1) the supervision of religion, 
which it retained even under the Empire. 
This included the maintenance of the State 
religion, the introduction of foreign wor- 
ships, arranging for the consultation of the 
Sibylline books, the establishment of new 
festivals, games, festivals for prayer and 
thanksgiving, etc. (2) The supervision of 
the whole of the State property and finances, 
and control of expenditure (e.g. the colo- 
nization and allotment of State lands, the 
revenues for building and the maintenance 
of public gardens, for the army, for games, 
etc.). Under the Empire the Senate had also 
the nominal control of the State treasury, 
until this was amalgamated with the im- 
perial fiscus. (3) In reference to foreign 
affairs, , the Senate had considerable in- 
fluence over the declaration of war, the 
nomination of commanders, the decisions 
for the levy of troops and vrar taxes, the 
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,provluces, rewai’cls (sucl). as triaHiphs and 
“jOt'hers), and the conclusion of yjeace and the 
\,rati fication of treaties. Emdliermore, the 
1 Senate had supreme power in ail matters 
. of diplomacy, as it appointed ambassadors, 
’’received and gave audience to foreign 
, ambassadors, and conferred such tokens 
of honour as the titles of confederates and 
friends of the Bnman people. Over the 
subjects of the Eoman people it exercised 
an almost sovereign authority, particularly 
in reference to the assigning of provinces. 
Under the Empire, it retained control of 
the senatorial provinces alone. It was 
still sometimes consulted about concluding 
peace and ratifying treatises, and about 
business with foreign allies, and also had 
the right of conferring such honours as those 
of apotheosis, or of statues and triumph.?. 
On the other hand, its influence over mili- 
tary matters could no longer continue side 
by side with the military power of the 
emperor. (4) In legislation it exercised 
considerable influence during the Eepublic, 
as it prepared legislative proposals to be 
brought before the people by the magis- 
trates, and had the right of annulling laws 
passed by the people in the event of their 
being defective in point of form. Its reso- 
lutions also, by virtue of a kind of prescrip- 
tion, had considerable statutory authority. 
Under the Empire, when the legislative 
power of the people was entirely abolished, 
they had authority completely equal to that 
of the laws themselves. They were, how- 
ever, merely formal ratifications of the will 
of the emperor, who in every year exacted 
from the Senate on January 1st an oath of 
allegiance to his independent enactments. 
On the accession of a new emperor the 
Senate conferred on him the imperial power 
by an enactment termed lex regia; this, 
however, was a mere formality. (5) During 
the republican age, the Senate possessed no 
judicial power of its own (apart from the 
fact that, ixntil the time of the Gracchi, the 
judges all belonged to the senatorial order) ; 
but the magistrate only acted as adviser 
to the judges in criminal jurisdiction, i.e. 
in cases of treason and perjury on the part 
of allies and subjects, and in serious cases, 
of poisoning and murder such as endan- 
gered the public peace. Under the Empme, 
the Senate possessed formal jurisdiction in- 
cases of broach of contract, disturbance in 
Italy, malpracticas in office and extortion 
of provincial governors,, and espeoii^ly all 
cases of high treason and oifeneesof senators. 
From the 2nd century onward all this juris- 


diction passed over to the imperial courts. 
(6) During the Republic, the elections 
were only indirectly under the influence 
of the Senate, by jueans of the prGsi»:u}ig 
officials, and also o%ving to their right ci 
annulling elections on the score of inistaltes 
inform, and, lastly, by having the appoint- 
ment of the days for the elections. Under 
the Empire, it gained from Tibciitis the 
right of proposing all the magistrates with 
the exception of the consuls ; this right, 
however, was rendered insignificant by the 
fact that the candidates were recommended 
by the emperor. The right also of nomi- 
nating the emperor, W'^hioh it claimed when 
the occupant of the throne was removed 
violence, was, owing to the practical power 
of the army, as illusory as it.s pretended 
right of deposition. 

Senatus Consnltum. 8ee Senate. 

Seneca. (1) Annceiis^ the rhetorician ; 
born of an equestrian family, at Corduba 
(Cordova) in Spain, towards the end of 
the Republic. In the time of Augustus he 
studied at Rome, where he lived in inti- 
macy with the most famous rhetoricians 
I and orators, and died at a very great age,, 
probably not till after the death of Tiberius 
(37 A.D.). [He was the father of Seneca 
the philosopher, and (by his son Mela) 
grandfather of Lucan the poet.] According 
to the testimony of Seneca the philosopher,, 

: he was a man of pristine virtue and 
, severity, much devoted to the mainten- 
ance of ancestral customs [Seneca, Ad 
Helviam Matrem 17, 3 : patris met anti- 
quus rigor; mciivrum consuetudini de~ 

\ ditus]. As a stylist he was a great 
; admirer of Cicero. In his old age, relying 
! simply on his marvellous memory, he com- 
I posed at his son'.s desire a collection of 
I declamations for the use of schools of 
I rhetoric, modelled on the treatment of the 
I subjects by the most famous rhetoricians 
I of his youth. It bears the title, Qrdtonim 
\ et Ehetdrum Sententm Diviatoniis CdlOr&s, 

; one book containing seven themes called 
1 suasdrioi, and ten books, thirty-five contro- 
\ versice. Of these we now possess only 
I books i, ii, vii, ix, x, and the gi’eater part 
of the introductions to books iii and iv,. 

I besides an abstract of the whole, belonging 
[ to the. 4th or 5th century. The contents 
i' give a vivid picture of the wmrk of ^ 
schools of rhetoric in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, and are an important_^autho- 
'rily for the history of Roman rhetoric, 

(2) iMcmfi Anncnis^ the philosopher^ 
son of (1), horn at Oordiiba, about B e.o.. 
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In earh? ynatli ho came to Home, where, 
besides studying rlietoiic, ho devoted Mm- 
sclf particularly to philosophy. Wiiilo 
sUil young he entcroAl active ii.fe as an 
orator, and in the service ot‘ the govermuoiit. 
In 1 A.D. ho was banished to Corsica by 
Claudius, at the instigation of Messiilma, 
on the ostensible charge of being a partici- 
pator and an accomplice in the dobaucherie.s 
of dxilia, the daughter of CTermfuiiCus. 
Not till eight years later did Claudius 
recall him at the request of Agrippina the 
younger, the emperor’s niece and wife, 
and appoint him tutor to the youthful 
Nero, Agrippina’s son by a former husband. 
After the young prince had ascended the 
throne in 54 a.i)., Seneca still remained in 
the circle of those most closely attached 
to him, especialty during the first five 
years of the reign, and exercised a bene- 
ficial influence over his former pupil, who 
manifested his thanks by making him 
valuable presents, and conferring upon him 
the consulship for 57. In 62 the intrigues 
of his opponents caused him to withdraw 
completely from the court and from public 
life. The conspiracy of Piso in 65 Anally 
afforded Nero the early desired pretext for 
removing him. As the mode of his death 
was left to himself, he had his veins 
opened, and as death did not ensue with 
sufficient rapidity, he finally had himself 
ut in a vapour-bath. During his lifetime 
6 had often been reproached for finding 
more pleasure than a philosopher should 
in the good things of life. How little 
value he really set upon them was shown 
by the readiness with which he parted 
from them and the composure with which 
he met his end. 

Next to Cicero, he is the most famous 
philosophical writer of Rome, and one of 
the most gifted and original of Roman 
authors in general. As a philosopher, he 
was essentially a follower of the Stoics ; but 
he directed his attention less to abstract 
speculation than to practical wisdom, which 
undoubtedly, as in his own instance, verges 
closely on mere prudence in the conduct of 
life. His writings are in a popular style, 
but they are charactei'izod hy copious know- 
ledge and wide acquaintance with the 
human heart, and are remarkable for their 
richness in aphorisms that are at once 
profound in thought and terse in expres-' 
sion. The moral tone of his writings 
caused Christian tradition to repi*esent him 
as a friend of the Apostle Paul, and even 
to invent a correspondence between them. 


[C'p.Llghtfoot’.s PMHpin^ins, 1S68, pj). 260 - 
331.1 In versatility of genius, enso of 
production, and elegance of fonn, Kstmecu, 
may bo compared with Ovid, In sty in he 
accommodated himself conij^letely to iho: 
taste of the times, wdiich strained aftoi- rlio- 
torical effect, though he fully recognised 
its degeneracy. 

Among Ids mnnerons prose writings are 
the following: (1) three letters of condo- 
lence (De ConsdldfMm) — to his mother 
Hclvia, to Polybius (the favourite of 
Claudius), and to Marcia (the daughter of 
Oreinutius Cordus. The two first w&rc 
composed in Corsica. (2) A series of 
discour.ses on philosophy and morals, the 
most important being those on Mercy {.De 
elements), in two books, addressed to 
Nero ; on Anger {JDe Ird), in three books ; 
on Giving and Receiving Eavours (De 
ftcBs\ in seven books. (3) A collection in 
twenty books of 124 letters to his young 
friend Luoilius, mostly on questions of 
philosopihy. (4) Investigations in Natural 
Science {Qiiaisitones NdturdleH) in seven 
books, dedicated to the same Lucilius, the 
the first and only text-hook on physics in 
Roman literature. In addition to these 
he wrote a biting satire on the death of 
the emperor Claudius (Ludtis de Morte 
Claudii) entitled the Piimpkinifioation 
{Apdcoloeyntosis)^ instead of deification 
(dpStheosts), in which prose and verse are 
mingled after the manner of Varro’s 
Menippean Satires. 

We have express testimony that Seneca 
was also a poet [Tacitns, Ann., xix 52]. 
Besides certain epigrams, the following 
tragedies are ascribed to him; BereMles 
Furens, ThycstCs, Phcp.dra^ CEdipus, 
Troddes, MedSa, Agamemnon, MercMles 
CEfamSj three fragments upon the Theban 
myth united under the title of TMbdts or 
Phmnissm, and. the fubUla prmtextdtci 
entitled Octdvia. These are the only 
tragedies in all Roman literature that 
have come down to tis. It may be taken 
as proved, that the last of these dramas, 
which treats of the tragic end of Octavia, 
the daughter of Claudius and wife of 
Nero, and in which Seneca himself appears, 
cannot be attributed to him, but belongs 
to a later date, though there are no deci- 
sive reasons for doubting the gGJiui.r)eness 
of the remainder. Their matter and form 
are borrowed from the Greek: [hut their 
general character probably resembles that 
of the tragedies written in the Augustan 
■age by, Poiiio and by Varius, rather than 
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;p tliat of the ancient dramatists, such, as 
Ennius arid Pac-fivius]. In their pointed 
'V: expression they exhibit the same talent 
1 i for style as his prose works, the same 
? * copiousness, philosophical ben^ and I'he- 
torical manner (the last frequently carried 
' beyond the liniite of taste). They seem to 
bare been de.signed more as declamatory 
exorcises than for actual performance on 
the: stage. 

Septerion. A festival celebrated every 
nine years at Delphi, in memory of the 
slaying of the serpent Python by Apollo. 
[Plutarch, Qimstiones Or. 12 (where some 
texts have StepterMn), and Def. Orac. IS.] 

Septimius (Luems). The translator into 
Latin of the spurious work of Diotys (q.v., 
2) on the Trojan War. 

S^rapis (or Sarapis, Egyptian Asarhapi 
~Osiris-A 2 n$). The Egyptian god 0.siris 
(q.v.\ in the character of god of the lower 
world ; his corresponding incarnation as 
god of the upper world was the bull Apis. 
His worship ivas first independently de- 
veloped in the time of the Ptolemies in 



Alexandria, the most beautiful ornament 
of which city was the magnificent temple 
of Serapis, the SerapeiSn, By the elimi- 
nation of foreign elements, the conception 
of the god was so widely extended as to 
include the Egyptian Osiris, the Greek 
Pluto, the Gi’eek god of healing, Asolepius, 
and Zeus-Iupifcer ($ee below). This new- 


worship (together Vvdth the cult of Isis) 
rapidly spi’ead from Egj'pt over the Asiatic 
coast, the Greek islands, and Crreece itself, 
and found a firm footing even in E,omG aii'i 
Italy, in spite of repeated interference on 
the part of the State. Under the Enupire 
[particularly in the time of Hadrian] it 
extended throughout the Roman world. 

Serapis was especially worshipped as a 
god of healing, and with his temples were 
connected dream-oracles that w'ere much 
resorted to. He was represented, like Pinto, 
with an animal by his side, having the 
head of a dog, Hon, or v/olf, and a serpent 
coiled round its body. As Zeus-Serapis he 
, is to be seen in the colossal bust in the 
I Vatican (see cut), with a modius^ or corn- 
' measure, the symbol of the lower -world, 

I upon his head. 

I . Serenus Sainmonicus. A Pi,oman physi- 
j cian and author who lived in the time of 
Severus and Caracalla. The latter caused 
him to be put to death in 212 a.d. To him, 
or more probably to his son Quintus Serenus, 
the instructor of the second Gordianus, must 
be attributed a didactic poem on medicine 
(De MecUcind Prcecepta)^ in 1,115 well- 
. written hexameters, a collection of domestic 
' prescriptions much used in the Middle 
I Ages. It mostly follows Pliny. 

I Seria. A cask used by the Romans. 

! (See Vessels.) 

Servltts Hbnoratus (Mdrlus). A Roman 
, grammarian, who lived towards the end 
of the 4th century a.d. He taught gram- 
[ mar and rhetoric at Rome, and composed 
I (besides a commentary on the grammar of 
i D6.natu8, and some short treatises on gram- 
mar) a commentary on Vergil remarkable 
for its copious historical, mythological, and 
antiquarian notes [most of which are pro- 
bably derived from 'the writings of much 
earlier scholars]. It has not, however, 
reached us in its original form. 

Sestertius (contracted from sCmis terims, 
i.e. 2|, expressed by the Roman symbol 
usually printed HS., i.e, ll-bS(ernis% two 
units and a half). A coin, during the 
Republic of silver, under the Empire of 
copper, or more usually brass ==|- dendrtvs, 
originally 2| ass8s (whence the name), 
later [i.e. after 217 B.C.] six asses. It 
was then worth 2’ld. Under the early 
Empire it was umrih about 2‘4d, After 
■209 B.C., when the Romans instituted a 
’.silver coinage, the copper as w'as suddenly 
reduced to 4 oz., and the sestertius (2|- x 
4 oz.) became equivalent to one old m of 
■ 10 ;bz., instead of the original pound of IS 
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oz. It long eonthmed to be rtsod as the 
ordniniy nionetary unit. During tlie Ee- 
|)UDlic and tlie first 300 years of the Em- 
yfire, amounts were reckoiiod in sesterces. 
Owing to the common use of milia sester- 
tiurn (for milm setter it became 
customary to treat scHti'-rHum as a neuter 
singularj and to omit milut, Sestertium 
thus denotes a sum of 1,000 sesterces = 
(at 2,‘ld, per sesterce) £8 15.s. A million 
^®sterc6s (£S,750) was called originally 
(UcUs ccnlena (lit. ten times one hundred 
thousand) sestertium, which was shortened 
to deedes sestertium, 3.00,000 sesterces 
had thug become a customary unit for 
reckoning large sums of money. 
Coinage.) . 

Set. An. Egyptian god. (See Osiris and 
Typhon.) 

Seven against Thebes, The. (Edipus, king 
of Thebes, had pronounced a curse upon 
his sons Eteocles and Poly u ices, that they 
should die at one another’s hand. In order 
to make the fulfilment of the curse impos- 
sible, by separating himself from his brother, 
Polynices left Thebes while his father was 
•still alive, and at Argos manned Argeia, the 
daughter of Adrastus (g.v.). On the death 
■of his father he wms recalled, and offered 
by Eteocles, who was the elder of the two,i 
the choice between the kingdom and the 
treasures of (Edipus ; but, on account of a 
quarrel that arose over the division, he 
departed a second time, and induced his 
father-in-iaw to undertake a war against 
his native city. According to another 
legend, the brothers deprived their father 
of the kingdom, and agreed to rule alter- 
nately, and to quit the city for a year at a 
time. Polynices, as the younger, first went 
into voluntary banishment : but when, after 
tlie expiration of a year, Eteocles denied 
him his right, and drove him out by 
violence, he fled to Argos, where Adras- 
tus made him his son-in-law, and undei’- 
took to restore him with an armed force. 
Adrastus was the leader of the army; 
besides Polynices and Tydeus of Calydon, 
the other son-in-law of the king, there also 
took part in the expedition the king’s 
brothers HiirpomedOn and PmiJfcndpcBUS 
{q.v.% Cdpdneus, a descendant of Proetus, 
and AnvpMufdus (q,v.),, the latter against 
his -will, and foreseeing his own death. 
The Atridae were invited to join in the 

^ Tiiis is the, common tradition, followed by 
Euripides (Pham. 71). Sophocles, however, ex- 
ceptionally makes l^tivnices the elder brother ' 
((Ed. Ool, 875, 1294, 1422). 


■expeditio.!!, but were withheld evil 
omens from Zeus. When tire Seven reached 
Nomcil on their march, a fresh warning 
befell thorn, .tlypsipy’lo, the nurse of 
Ophelfces, the son of king Ly'ourgus, laid 
her charge down on the grass in order to 
lead the thii'sty warriors to a spring, 
during her absence the child was killed by 
a snake. They gave liim solomn burial, 
and instituted the Nenioan games in his 
honour; but Amphiaraiis interpreted the 
occurrence as an omen of his owui fate, and 
accordingly gave the boy the name of 
Arohemoros {i.e. leader to death). When 
they arrived at the river Asupns in Boootia. 
they sent Tydeus (q.v.) to Thebes, in the 
hope of coming to terms. Ho was refused 
a hearing, and the Thebans laid an ambush 
for him on his return. The tSeven now 
advanced to the walls of the city, and 
posted themselves with their troops one at 
each of its seven gates. Against them 
were posted seven chosen Thebans (among 
them Melanippus and Periclymenus), 
Menceceus (q.v.) devoted himself to death 
to insure the victory for the Thebans. In 
the battle at the sanctuary of the Ismeniuu 
Apollo they were driven right back to 
their gates ; the giant Oapaneus had already 
climbed the wall by a scaling ladder, and 
was presumptuously boasting that even 
the lightning of Zeus should not drive him 
back, wdien the flaming bolt of the god 
smote him down, and dashed him to atoms. 
The beautiful Parthenopeeus also fell, with 
his skull shattered by a rock that was 
hurled at him. Adrastus desisted from the 
assault, and the armies, which had suffered 
severely, agreed that the originators of the 
quarrel, Eteocles and Polynices, should 
fight out their difference in single combat. 
.Both brothers fell, and a fresh battle arose 
over their bodies. In this, all of the as- 
sailants met their death, except Adrastus, 
who was saved by the speed of his black- 
maned charger. According to the older 
legends, his eloquence pei'suaded the The- 
bans to give the fallen due burial. Wlien 
the bodies of the hostile brothers were 
placed on the pyre, the flames, wfrich were 
meant to destroy them together, parted into 
two portions. According to the version of 
the story invented by the Attic tragedians, 
the Thebans refused to bury their foes, but 
at the prayer of Adrastus were compelled 
to do so by Theseus ; according to another 
version, he conquered the Thebans and 
buried the dead bodies at Eleusis in Attica 
(JEsohylus, Septem contra Thebas). Por 



SEVEN WISE MEN -SHIELD. 


tlie 'btirin,! of Polynices, sec Antigone ; pliilosopliical literature of Greece, nnd 
furtlier see EriGOisri! Sceptical philosopliy in particular. 

Seven. Wise Ken, Tlie. Under this name Shield. The most important weapo 
were included in antiquity seven men of defence among the peoples of antiq 
the period from 620-550 b.c., dratinguislied The Greeks had two principal lorni 
for practical wisdom, who conducted the shield in use, wdth broad liat rims, and 

affairs of their country as rulers, lawgivers, 
and councillors. They were reputed to he 
the authors of certain brief maxims in 
common use, which were variously assigned r/ J 

among them ; the names also of the seven n 

were differently given. Those usually U 

.mentioned are : Cleobulus, tyrant of Lin- vk 
dus in lihodes (“ Moderation is the chief 
good”); PfiR.iANDER, tyrant of Corinth, 

668-584 (“ Eorethought in ail things ”) ; ^ — 

PiTTACUS of Mitylene, born about 650, //iFt 

deliverer and msymnetes of his native city 
(“Know thine opportunity”); Bias of 
Piuene in Oaria, about 570 b.c. (“ Too many 
w-orkers spoil the work”); Thales of 
Miletus, 639-536 (“ Suretyship brings 

ruin”); Chilon of Sparta (“Know thy- 
self”); SGlON of Athens (“Nothing too 
much,” i.e. observe moderation), curved i 

Sgverus, Arch of. See Triumphal them: ( 

Arches. that co^ 

Sextius Niger {Qiiintus). Lived during ankles, i 
the last years of the Eepublic and under the nec 
Augustas. He was the founder of a philo- handle ; 
sophical system, which aimed at the this fori 
improvement of morals on the principles the two 
of the Stoics and Pythagoreans. Like his a semici 
son, who here the same name, he wrote in round s] 

Greek. He is the author of a collection of chin to 
Gi’ee.k maxims of a monotheistic and ascetic shield ; 
character, a Christianized Latin transla- the left 
tion of which, written in the second half of was hel 
the 4th century by the presbyter Eufinus, The shu 
is still extant. round, 

Sextus Empiricus (so called because Le handled 
belonged to the empirical school of medi- arm. P 
cine). A Grecian philosopher, a follower times ; i 
of the Sceptical school, %vho lived at the seems ti 
beginning of the 3rd century a.d. He is long shi 
the author of three works on philo.sophy, in a pit( 

(1) the Fyrrhonistic Sketches in three books, of Spari 
an abridgment of the Sceptical philosophy b.c. In 
of Pyrrho ; (2) an attack on the dogmatists 274-281 
(the follow^ers of the other schools of philo- one ovei 
Sophy) in live books ; (3) an attack on the above ; : 
mathematicians (the followers of positive to' have 
sciGnees— grammar, with all the historical wood, le 
sciences, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, is of Tt 
astrology, and music) in six books. These weapon 
works are remarkable for their learning and of leath 
acuteness, as well as for simplicity and surface, 
clearness of style. They form a valuable vario'us 
contribution to our Ismowledge of the general shaped, 


:x>wvw’ 
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^ Sliielcls soniotinies bore devices in paint- 
ing or met.a]-va-)r.k (figs. 1, 2); besides those 
chosen, by Llie^ fancy of tlio individual, 
-..i.ovices indicating different nutiona came 


{trirem,cs\ with three banks of oars on eitbor 
side, came into use. The latter were most 
generally employed until the end of the Peio- 
ponnesian War. Next came tlie ft'trercis 
{quadrlrCimUs), introduced from Carthage. 
In 399 B.c. the elder Dionysius of Syracuse 
built 2 )entareis {gniiiquar ernes) and hexe- 
mis;: Alexander the Great heptcreh, 
octdreis, cnnereis, and dcceref s. In the wars 
of the successors of Alexander, a further 
advance was made to ships with fifteen 
and sixteen banks of oars, and (later still) 
thirty and forty banks. The most prac- 
tically useful form of war-vessel was the 
pentcrUSj which was especially used in the 
Punic wars. 

The rowers sat close together, with their 
faces toward the stern of the vessel ; those 
in the highest row were called thranitai^ 
those in the middle zeugttoj., and the lowest 
tlidlUmltai ; but the question of the exact 
arrangement of their seats, and of the oars, 
is not yet made out with suffie'ent clear- 
ness. [Pig- 2,. from an ancient monument, 
shows the tliranitoe and their oars; the rest 
of the rowers have their oars alone visible.] 
Pigs. 3 and 4 are conjectural sketches, indi- 
cating the way in which the crew of a 
trireme was probably arranged. The num- 
ber of rowers in an ancient trireme was 
170, that of a Roman quinquereine in the 
Punic wars, 300; it is recorded that an 
octoreme of Lysiinachus carried a crew of 
1,600. The oars were very long, and ^ the 
time was kept by means of the music of the 
flute, or solely by a stroke set by a boat- 
swain (Gr. kSleustes ; Lat. Jiortdtor, pau- 
sdrius) with a hammer or staff, or by his 
voice. The vessels were steered in ancient 
times by means of one or two largo paddles at 
the side of the stern. The rigging of a ship 
of war was extremely peculiar. The mast, 
which was not very high, and carried a 
square sail attached to a yard, was lowered 
during an engagement, when a small fore- 
mast with, a similar sail was used in its 


OLDIEU Wl'i'li PEl/l'A. 
Staeltelberg’s Grdbai- dev IMlanm, 
Taf. xj:sviii.) 


into general use after the Persian. War. 
.Many Grecian races, e.g. the Lacedemonians, 
displayed the first letters of theii’ name. 
The Athenian token was an owl, the Theban 
a club or a sphinx. 

The shields most in use among the Romans 
were (1) the large oblong scuium, bent in 
the form of a segment of a cylinder, cover- 
ing the whole of the wearer ; this was con- 
structed of boards, covered with leather, 
and bound at the top and bottom with iron; 
it was always carried by the legionaries. 
(2) The circular leathern jJCtrma, carried by 
the light infantry. (3) The cStra, borrowed 
from the Spaniards; it resembled the 
parma^ and was carried by the light auxi- 
liary cohorts. The different divisions of 
the force were distinguished by devices 
painted on their shields. 

Ship. The difference between the long, 
narrow ship of war and the short, broad 
merchant- vessel was much more pronounced 
in antiquity than in modern times, and 
■existed as early as the time of Homer [Od. 
'V 250, ix 323]. The former type, however, 
was not yet devoted to fighting by sea, but 
to the transport of troops, who also served 
as rowers. The merchant ships were 
generally worked as sailing vessels, and 
were only propelled by oars in case of need, 
,so that they required a very small crew. 
'On the other hand, the ships of war 
depended for propulsion on a strong 
crew of rowers, who sat in a line on ^ 
both sides of the vessel. A vessel with 
one bank of oars {mimBres) was spe- 

•oially described according to the total 

number of the rowei’S ; e.g. a pcntHcon- 
torus was a vessel with fifty rowers 
(see fig. 1). Per a long time the 
main strength of Greek fleets consisted in 
such vessels. Afterwards dievus {Lat, 
hircviis), with two and (during the last 
ten years before the Persian Wars) tvlBreis- 


( 1 ) PENTECONTOUOS. 

(Milliitgou, Faaas ©recs cte Sir John GogMlli pi . Ui.) 

stead. Only merchantmen appear to have 
carried three sails. The war vessels of 
antiquity were in length seven or eight 
times their breadth, and drew almost 3 ft. 





Lttaia the highest water, was a horizontal beak (br. i 

al propulsion, and Lat. rostr'itrti), usually with^ tnree spUvObr 
erland (a process one over another, capped witn iron; i.nis 
they were lightly formed the chief weapon of ancienr naval 
)Ottoms, and very warfare. We iearn^ that it first came liiu; 
this account not use in 556 b.c. The captain of a. larger 


(2) * MARBLE BAS-RBLIEP OP AN ATHENIAN T3UISEME. 

(Found on tiie Acropolis about 1S52, probably from a monumeut of vustory in a trireme 
Annali d. JmtUnto, 1S61, tm. d’ adg, M 2.) 


(3) PLAN OP A TKTREME. 
(Designed by Graser, Do Veterwin re Navnli.) 


particularlj’’ seaworthy in stormy weather ; ship of war was called a trtcrarchos (cora- 
wliereas merchant vessels, owing to their mander of a trireme) ; the chief officer was 
heavier build and greater depth, were the helmsman (Gr. MfhernBWs; Lat. (ffiher-^ 
much more sea- nator) ; the second officer (Gr. pvOreus, 

worthy. A stay isn m prorates^ Lat. prortta) was stationed on 

made of tw'o the bows. The total crew of an Athenian 

strong beams or trireme, including the rowers, numbered 

a cable stretched aboxit 200 men, of whom about twent}’' were 

between the two sailors, and only ton to eighteen marines, 

ends of the vessel This small xiumbor is explained by the fact 

QiypdsOma) was csl that among the Greeks a sea-fight consisted 

usually employed (4) rowers in profile («6.). chiefly in ciev'^r manceuvring, -with the ob- 
to strengthen the ject of disabling the enemy’s vessels by 

hull lengthwayvS. The bows and stern breaking their oars or of forcing them to 
which were built alike, wore alone covered run aground. 

with half-decks, while the middle of the When the Eomans had established a 
vessel was at first open, and even in later fleet, dnrng the first Punic War, they 
times comxdetely decked vessels woi’e not introduced the tactics of land-battles into 
so general as with us. Merchant-vessels, their naval -warfare, by carrying on their 
however, had a regular full-deck. The ships an increased number of land-soldiers 
deck sometimes carried wooden turrets, (on their quinqiiSrSmBs 120), -who wore 
usually two, fore and aft. Most ships of ‘ posted on, the bows, and attempted to lay 
war had an eye painted or carved on the .hold of the enemy’s vessels with grap- 
bows. At the bows, on a level with -the ,pling-irohs and boarding-bridges, and to 





SHOE SIBYLIiiE, 


overpower tlieir crews in hand to hand 
eiiconater. _ In the battle of AGtiiim(Bi b.g.) 
the ngutij built triremes of Octavian, which 
wei;e iiamed UhuvmB, after the Libiarniana 
ui Haimatiaj froin whom this shape was 
oorrowed, were matched with distinguished 
success against the eight, nine, and ten- 
banked vessels of Antonins, Under the 
Empire the fleets were, as a general rule, 
no hnager intended for great naval battles, 
but for the safegua,rd of the seas and 
coasts, for the convoy of transports and for 

purposes of administration. TI 

was that vessels of excessive height 
continually becoming rarer 
and especially libuTfujtiy wtiro aimusc 
sively employed. In later times the 
liburna 


under the influenco of enthusiastic IVenayf,' 
They were described sometimes as priest"^^|; 
esses of Apollo, someti,iue.s as las favouri 
wives or daughters. We have no certaiif^' 
information as to their numbei', 
country, or date. Thougli 1*1 ato [Fhmirus, 
294 B] knew of only one, others montioif^^j 
twojthi’ee, four [the EryfMwan^ the Samian^) _ 
the Egyjdia'n^ and the ^ardian]^ anti even 
ten or twelve : [the Babylonian, the Lib- 
yan, the (elder and younger) Bciphum, the ' 
vtmmerimi, the (elde.r and younger) Ery- 
tlirman, the Samian, the Chenitcan, the . 
IMlesgmiUne, the Phryyian, and the Tl- 
buHine]. In the earliest times they are 
mentioned as dwelling in the nalghbom-- 
hood of the Trojan Ida in Asia Minor, 
later at .’Erythrai in Ionia, in Samos, at 
Delphi, and at Cumse in Italy. The most 
famous was the Erythrcean Sibyl, Hero- 
phile, who is usually considered identical 
with the Cmntvxm, as she is represented 
as journeying by manifold wanderings 
from her home to Gumsfi, Here she is 
said to have lived for many generations in 
the crypts beneath, the temple of Apollo, 
where she had even prophesied to jEneas. 

In later times the designation of Sibyl was 
also given to the prophetic Nymph Alh'il7iSa 
near Tibur [Lactantius, i 6 § 12j. 

The Sibyllhie books, so often met with, 
in Roman history, had their origin in a 
collection of oracular utterances in Greek 
hexaraetei’s, composed in the time of Solon 
and Cyrus at Gergis on Mount Ida, and 
ascribed to the Hellespontio Sibyl, buried 
in the temple of Apollo at Gergis. This 
collection was brought by way of Erythrs®. 
to Cumaj, and finally, in the time of the last 
kjng, to .Rome. According to the legend, 
the Cumtean Sibyl offered to Tarquiniiis 
Superbus nine books of prophecy; and as 
the king declined to purchase them, owing 
to the exorbitant price she demanded, burnt 
all but three of them, which the k.ing pur- 
chased for the original price, and had them 
preserved in a vault beneath the Capitoline 
temple of Jupiter. When they were de- 
stroyed in the burning of the Capitol in 83 
B.C., the Senate sent envoys to make a collec- 
tion of similar oraoirlar sayings distributed 
over various places, in paidicular Ilium, 
Erythr®, and Samos. This new collec- 
tion was deposited in the restored temple, 
together with similar sayings of native 
origin; those of the Sibyl at Tibur, of 
the brothers Marcius, and others. From the 
Capitol they were transferred by Augustus 
& 3 .'p 07 itifex, in 12 b.o., tO' the temple of 


The consequence 
), - were 

r, and triremes, 
were almost exclu- 

„ - —3 name 

came to denote simply a ship of 
war. Augustus organized a Mediterranean 
■fleet with two headquarters, Misenum in 
the Tyrrhenian Sea and Ravenna in the 
Adriatic. These two fleets were called 
classes pi'miorice, because, like the cohortes 
prcetorice, they were under the immediate 
command of ■the emperor. Other stations 
for the fleets were afterwards established 
in all parts of the sea, and the groat rivers 
and inland seas of the empire. Their com- 
manders were called prmfeefi, and were 
nominated by the emperor, as a rule, from 
among the military officers of equestrian 
rank. On the crews of the navy, see 
Classiarii. 

Besides regular men of war, the navies 
also contained various ships of the line to 
act as spies and carry despatches (Gr. 
kelSs and lembOs / Lat. celox and lembus), 
or to convoy transport vessels, light cutters 
(dcMos, dedtion), privateers {myhpdrd), etc. 
Eire-ships were used as early as 4-14 b.o. 
by the Syracusans against the Athenians. 

Of merchantmen there existed in anti- 
quity various kinds and sizes. In the time 
of tiie Empire the art of shipbuilding was 
developed with extraordinary success at 
the great trading city of Alexandria, where 
ships were built of great seaworthiness, 
I’emarkable sailing powers, and immense 
tonnage. [See Torres Ancient Ships, 1834.] 

Shoe. See Galceds. 

Sibyllse [in the singular, Lat. sWylkt; Gr. 
sibulla, from Doric sib-holla — fheou-hotilS, 
“ tlie will of God ”]. The name given in 
antiquity to inspired prophetesses of some 
deity, in particular Apollo. They were 
usirally regarded as young maidens dwelling 
in ]oi\ely caves or by inspiring springs, ■who 
were possessed with a spirit of divination, 
and gave forth prophetic utterances while 
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on tlie Palatine, aftei’ tliey iiad been 
jxamined and copied ; here they remained 
intil about 405 A.d. They are said to have 
^eon burnt by Stiiicho. The use of these 
iracles was from the outset reserved for the 
state, and they were not consulted for the 
.'oretelling of future events, but on the 
occasion of reniarkabie calamities, such as 
pestilence, earthquake, and as a means of ex- 
piating portents. It was only the rites of 
expiation prescribed by the Sibylline books 
that were communicated to the public, and 
not the oracles themselves. As these books 
recognised the gods worshipped, and the , 
rites observed, in the neighbourhood of 
Troy, they were the principal cause of the 
introduction of a series of foreign deities 
and religious rites into the Roman State 
worship, of the amalgamation of national 
deities with the corresponding deities of 
Greece, and a general modification of the 
Roman religion after the Greek type. 

Tarquinius is said to have entrusted the 
care of the books to a special college of two 
men of patrician rank. After 367 b.c. their 
number was increased to ten, half patrician 
and half plebeians ; and in the 1st century 
B.C., probably in the time of Sulla, five 
more were added. These officials were 
entitled respectively duumviri, decemviri, 
and quindecimviri sacrls fdcmndls. They 
were usually ex- consuls or ex-prmtors. 
They held office for life, and were exempt 
from all other public duties. They had 
the responsibility of keeping the hooks in 
safety and secrecy, of consulting them at 
the order of the Senate, of interpreting 
the utterances they found therein, and of 
causing the measures thus enjoined to be 
carried out; in particular, they had the 
superintendence of the worship of Apollo, 
the Magna Mater, and Ceres, which had 
been introduced by the Sibylline books. 

These Sibylline books have no connexion 
with a collection of Sibylline Oracles in 
twelve hooks, written in Greek hexameters, 
which have come down to us. The latter 
contain a medley of pretended prophecies 
by various authors and of very various 
dates, from the middle of the 3nd century 
2J.O, to the 5th century a.d. They were 
composed partly by Alexandrine Jews, 
partly by Christians, in the interests of 
their respective religions ; and in part they 
refer to events of the later Empire. 

Sicinnis. Tlie wild choral dance of the 
Greek satyric drama See also Chorus. 

Side. The wife of Orion (q.tn); she was 
thrown into Hades by Hera for venturing 


to compare herself wdtix her in point of 
beauty. 

Sidonhis Apollinaris (G'ffnis So! I, i us). A 
Roman author, born about 430 a.d. at Lug- 
dunum (Lyons). He belonged to one cd' the 
most prominent Ciu’istian families in GauL 
He mai-ried the daughter of the future 
emperor Avitixs. Under Anthemius, in 
467 ho was lyrcefectuB urhi at Rome, and 
in 472 he became bishop of Clermont, iu 
Auvergne, and in that capacity headed the 
resistance against the Western Goths. Ho 
died in 483. He was distinguished among 
his contemporaries for learning and cuitui’e, 
and for a knowledge of ancient literature 
which was rare in that age. Of his works 
we possess twenty-four poems, among w'hich 
are three panegyrics on the emperors Avitus, 
Majorian, and Anthemius, and two ej)UJid- 
Idmta, which are somewhat clever in form ; 
they are, however, as bombastic and as 
destitute of thought and taste as his isine 
books of Letters, modelled on those of Pliny 
and Symmachus. His writings are never- 
theless not without value, owing to the 
light they throw on the history and the 
general circumstances of his time, 

Sieges. If an immediate attack by filling 
up the trenches, beating in the gates, and 
scaling the walls failed or promised to be 
useless, the siege was carried on partly 
by blockade, partly by attack in form. In 
the first case the besiegers wei'e content 
with surrounding the town with an inner 
and outer wall. The latter was intended 
as a protection against attack on the part 



(1) BATTEitlXO HAM {aRICS). 


of a relieving force. The besiegers then 
waited till the besieged were forced to 
capitulate. In other cases they attempted 
to make a breach in the wall with a "batter- 
ing ram (fig. 1) ; to undermine the wall, and 
so overthrow it ; to make a way under by 
mines into the city; or to i-aise a mound 
level with the wall, and so get to the top. 
The process of undermining the walls was 
carried on by soldiers, who tore up the 
foundations with the aid of various mining 
tools. This was done under the protection, 
of the ie.stud^, a wooden erection in the form 
of a slanting desk. This was carried by 
hand or wheeled close up to the wall v/ith its 
Open front towards it. Like all machines 


SIONUM. 



■ _ ^ lie it was, provided on the top and movable towers (I^at. turret ambiddturltn , 
SKies wnn wet sipns or cushions as a pro- Gr. hypoirdchoi), which were bwngiit ui. 
ecaon^agMist hre thrown down upon it. oh wheels or rollers to the wails. Their 
■^neUmfi (Gr.) or teatudo (Lat.) was the height depended on that of the wall and on 
general name for all kinds of sheds of the their position on the level or on the inoiiud ■ 
boru. Ihe name was, given to the the average was 88-11)6 ft., containing froui 
peninouse ot shields formed by the soldiers ten to twenty stories. These towers general !}■ 
during the SI rming of a hostile fortification .served as batteries, the upper stagus being? 
t n 1 and following i-anks armed with artillery. Besides tlii.s, archers 

iieid. their shields in a slanting position and slingers would be posted on the outer' 
over their heads ; the first rank and the men galleries of the different stories, which were 
in the wings held them straight up in front protected by breastworks. Stippers Vvould 
of them. In case of mining, properly so lie lodged in the lower stories. On the 
called, the mining-hut (mimitlus) was em- level of the wall bridges (sambacce) wore 
ployed : a long and narrow structure, pushed provided, A crane {toUeno) was used to 
up in the same way on wheels close under hoist single soldiers to the top of the wall, 
the walls, A shed or penthouse, 22-26 feet This was a machine like the bucket of a 
in length and breadth, with a slanting roof well, fitted at the end with a basket or box, 
extending to the ground, served to give The besieged, in their turn, had various 
protection to the workmen employed in contrivances against these weapons of 
levelling the ground, and filling up the attack. Two-pronged forks to turn over 
trenches for the approach of the engines, the scaling ladders, cranes with large tongs 
The mound (Lat. agyer / Gr. chmnd) was to seize the soldiers in their ascent and 

drop them into the town. The various 
T kinds of testudo were met by throwing 

down great masses of stone, pouring down 
molten lead, pitch, or other combustibles, 

, . or by the use of burning arrows or other 

missiles of the same kind. The mound 
they endeavoured to neutralise by set- 
undermining it ; in 
latter case the tower would sink as 
soon as it came upon the proper place. 
Against the towers they tried fire, artillery 
discharged from the walls, or the erection 
of counter-towers. If a breach was 
threatened, a second or minor wall was 
ITa erected to meet it out of the material of 

Cd -Rt VA 'ix'i \ neighbouring houses. The most im- 

portant siege engines were invented by the 
Greeks, from whom they came to the 
(2) TESTUDO, Homans. (See Abtilleby.) 

From the Column of A«toniims{i5eiiori, Col. .4utonin., tav.3G). Signum. The Homau name for a mili- 

tary standard, usually consisting of a 
directed straight from the sirrrounding wall badge (insigtie) on a staff, carried by 
to the most suitable part of the besieged legions, maniples, and cohorts, as distinct 
fortifications. It rose by a gradual ascent from the vexUlum (q.v.). The latter was 
to the top of the latter. It was made of a square flag fastened on a cross-bar (see 
earth and fascines, held together at the fig. 2, o), carried by the cavalry and allied 
side by wooden scaffolding or stone walls, infantry detachments. In the time of the 
The soldiers who worked at it were pro- manipnlar arrangement (sec LEaiow), each 
teoted by plutSi, semicircular coverings of maniple had its peculiar ^nsfjyue, the eagle 
wickerwork, moving forward on three (the sign of the first ^ndtnpiilus), the w'olf, 
wheels, or by -vinece. These were light the Minotaur, the horse, or the boar. After 
soafioiding, 10 ft. bi’oad and double as long, MS-rius had made the eagle (q..v^ the stan- 
with a fiat or double roof of boards • or dard representing the signum of the xvliole 
wickerw''ork, and covered with the same on legion, the forms of o^er animals were 
tiiree sides. Partly upon the mound, partly ■ no longer employed. Instead of them the 
■on one side of it, were erected these wmodenf , maniples had a spear with an outstretched 
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SILENUS. 


coliorts, probably as early jxs tbe xlixic of 
Caesar, bad particular SHina ; aftei- Traj'an 
they borrowed from tbe Parthians tho drCiCu, 
This was tbe image of a large dragon fixe*.! 
upon a lance, with gxiping jaws of 
and with the rest of its body formed nf 
coloured silk. When the wind blew down 
the open jaws, the body was inilateil. 
[Yegetius, he. Re MiUim'i ii 13; Ammianns 
Marcellinus, xvi 10 § 7. This last is to be 
seen on monuments among the standards 
of foreign nations (ifc, m), who also had a 
standard resembling a mediaeval banner (7-).] 
On the march and in an attack with close 
columns, the signa w^ere carried in the frst 
line; in a pitched battle, behind the front 
rank. 

Silenus (Gr. Seilenos). A primitive deity- 
in the legends of Asia Minor. He is a 
divinity of the woodland and the fountains, 
whom people tried to catch in order to 
make him prophesy and sing to them. Thus 
king Midas of Phrygia got him into his 
power by mixing wine with a spring from 
which he used to drink, and made him: 
insti'uct him in all kinds of wisdom. After- 
wards, as a son of Hermes and a Nymph, or 
of Pan, and as the oldest of all the Satyrs, 
he was added to the train of Dionysus, and 
was regarded as his teacher and trainer 
and his constant companion. He is said to 
have prompted the god to invent the culti- 
vation of the vine and the keeping of bees. 
He is described as a little old man, pot- 
bellied, with bald head and snub nose, his 
whole body very hairy ; never without his 


. 2, c, d, 7 j, i). After- 
also furnished with 


) FUNISKAL MONUMENT {ciPPUs) OP T1 
STANDAKD-IiEARER (niOyiFEll) PINTAIU8. 
{Bonn Museum), 


a 'cexillum (fig. 2, b) and with various orna- 
ments on the pole, in particular round 


dt, 5 , 7ij i, Bellotius, Qol. Antonin. ; i, e, f, Be Buheis, .Ircus Con&tant . ; fr, I, De Rutci' 
Scwri; m, Mvseo Morhonioo, lii tav, Iviii. 

(2) STANBAKUS IfBOH VABtOUS MONUMENTS. 

(Guhl and XIoner, fig, 624 .), , 


with repre-sentations of gods, , skin of wine, always drunk, and hence 
ncl generals (e, . The- usually luding on an ass, and led and sup- 




SILIUS ITALIOUS SIMONIDES. 


povted by tbe other Sat 3 n's; or, again, as 
tenumg and educating the cliild Bacchns, as 
he 3S represented in the celebrated group 
in tne Louyre at Paris. A similar group in 
the Vatican at Ptoine is reproduced in the 
accompanying cu 1. Figures of him standing 


favourite poet Vergil, ivliom he 
as his model [Mania], xi 48, 4-0 ; vii <, ^ 
but whom he rarety ecpiallcd. lie died 
102 by starving IiimseK to death [Pli 
Ep. iii 7 ; vii 03]. We possess a poem 
his on the second Punic War in sevont<\ 
books (Punica), it is founded on care.\* 
historical studios, but is far from briilia^. 
and, in spite of all its ornamental detai-' 
contains little that is truly pmetic. h 
apiiears to have been soon forgotte* 
[Quintilian’s silence in his enmneration c 
the epic poet,s of Rome has been riglitl; 
ascribed to the fact that the poet was sfh 
alive, and had not yet published his pocn; 
The poet’s younger and abler contemporaid 
Statius, in Silvoi iv 7, 14, alludes to Silhu] 
Pimica i 233.] 

Silli. A peculiar kind of Greek lampoons 
in an epic form, such as Xenophanes o.' 
Colophon was the first to level against poets 
and philosophers. The principal represen- 
tative of this class was Tiinon of Phlius., 
(£ted Timon.) 

Silvanus. An old Italian divinity, related 
to Faunus. Originally he was a god of 
woods and of plantations of trees in fields 
and gardens; subsequently he was regarded 
as protector of the fields and gardens 
themselves, as well as of the cattle that 
grazed in the meadows, and especially 
those in or near the woods. He was at 
the same time guardian of the boundaries 
between meadows. The Italian country 
people therefore honoured him with worship' 
under three different aspects : (1) as dUmes- 
ttcus, protector of the house and all that 
belongs to it ; (2) as mjrcstis, to whose care 
the shepherd and his flock were recom- 
mended ; (3) as orientCdis, he that watches 
over the boundaries. In this last capacity 
he used to have a grove dedicated to him 
on the boundary of different estates. At 
the harvest festivals, farmers, vinedressei's, 
and those who had plantations of trees, 
offered him, on rustic altars, corn, grapes, 
and fruits, and also pigs and rams. Like 
Faunus, he was afterwards identified with 
Fanj and to him, as to Pan, the sudden 
terror caused by the solitirde of a wood was 
ascribed. It was also believed that there 
were numerous Silvdni. 

• Silver Shields, Bearers of. A corps of 
guards in the army of Alexander the' Great. 
(See Argyraspudes.) 

Simonides. (1) Of Amorgos. A Greek 
iambic poet. He wms born in the island of 
SamSs, from which he led a colony to the 
island of Amorgos; he lived about tlie 


SILEXUS AND THE INFANT DIONYSUS. 
(Rome, Vafiioan.) 


or reclining were used, especially at Athens, 
as caskets for keeping within them precious 
pieces of carved work [Plato, Symp. 215, 
A, B]. There were also SiUni whi^ were 
regarded in Asia as the inventors of the 
native music on the flute and the syrinx 
(see Marsvas); their father was Pappo- 
silenus^ who was represented as completely 
covered with hair and bestial in form. 

Sillus italScus (Gedus). AJloman poet, 
boim A.D. 25, probably at Italica [near 
SevilU^, m Spain. After having ^ been 
consul in G8, and proconsul in Asia, he 
retired from public life, and went to his 
estates in the south of Italy, to spend the 
rest of his life in learned studies and in 
the composition of poetiy. He paid almost 
divine honours to the memory of his 


SIMPLICIUS SIRENS. 


L ■ :) 

ifidle of tlie 7fcli century B.C., as a younger 
yiitemporary of Arciiilochus, from whom 
; is distinguished by the fact that his 
. -iting is less pei'sonal, and contains more 
neral rcliosions on the constant charac- 
' ' istics of human nature. He did not 

■ect his attacks against single persons, 
.it against whole classes. Thus, in an 
“.taut fragment of 118 lines, a derisive 
•^lem on women, he gives a general de- 
jription of female characters, deriving the 
arious bad qualities in women from the 
liaracteristic qualities of the animals from 
'hich he makes them out to be descended. 
(2) Of CeOs. One of the most celebrated 
nd many-sided of the lyric poets of Greece, 
lorn about b.g. 556 at lulis in Ceos, he 
.vent at an early age to Greece proper, 
where he occupied a high position at Athens 
ander the Pisistratid Hipparchus, and 
after his death in 514 in Thessaly, at the 
courts of the Scopadae and Aleuadae. His 
fame was highest at the time of the Persian 
Wars, the heroes and battles of which he 
celebrated in epigi'ains, elegies, and melic 
poems. He was a friend of the most re- 
markable men of his time; for instance, with 
ThSmistboles and Pausanlas. He is said to 
have won fifty-six victories in poetic con- 
tests; thus after the battle of Marathon 
(490) he defeated the most famous poets, in- ' 
eluding jEschjdus, in an elegy on the men 
who had fallen in the conflict. He passed 
the last ten years of his life with the tyrant 
Hiero of Syracuse, and died in Sicily, at an 
advanced age, in 468 b.o. He was a polished 
and excellently edneated man of the world, 
with great knowledge of it, and on this 
he drew cleverly for his poems. He was 
hlamed. for courting the favour of the 
wealthy and the powerful, and he was re- 
puted to have been the first who accepted 
payment for his poems ; but even if he really 
•did frequently write poetry to order, and 
for considerable sums' of money, yet, with 
admirable tact, he knew how to keep every 
appearance of mercenary work far from his 
creations. To rare fertility of production 
he added extraordinary poetic gifts, that 
•enabled him to produce remarkable, and 
indeed perfect, work in the most varied 
branches of lyric poetry, from the terse 
simplicity of the epigram to the elaborate 
structure of an antistrophic composition. 
His most celebrated works were liis epi- 
grams, of which many have been preserved, 
his elegies, and his, dirges, which were. 

t referred even to those of Pindar- As may 
e seen from the fragments of his elegies-' 


and choice poems, ho sought less to Gnehaut 
by the grandeur of his ideas, like Pindar, 
than to touch by the sincerity of bis senti- 
ment; and accordingly his cai-efullj ciiosen 
language shows great smoothness, softness, 
and grace, and correspondingly melodious 
rhythms. Besides his other remarkable 
talents, he possessed a very powerful 
memory ; he was on this account held to be 
the inventor of a method of improving the 
memory known as the mnemonic art. [This 
is recorded in the Parian Chronicle ; cp. 
Qaintiliau xi 2 § 11.] 

Simplicius. A Peripatetic philosopher of 
the 6th century after Christ, and a native 
of Cilicia. When Justinian in 529 closed 
the school of philosophy in which he taught 
at Athens, he and six other philosophers 
emigrated to the court of the Persian king 
Chosroes. When he made peace with 
Justinian in 533, and obtained from him 
leave for the philosophers to return un- 
molested, Simplicius went to Alexandria, 
where he died in 549. We still possess 
some excellent commentaries of his on 
several writings of Aristotle {Categories, 
Physics, De Ca;lq, Dc Ardma), and on the 
EncheirlcUdn of Epictetus. 

Sinis, or Siniiis. Son of Poseidon or 
(according to another account) son of Pblj'- 
pemdn ; a robber who haunted the Isthmus 
of Corinth, and was called the pine-bender 
{Fityucamptes), because he tore travellers 
to pieces by bending down pines and then 
I suddenly letting them go. He was killed 
I by the youthful Theseus. 

Sindn. A kinsman of Odysseus, who, on 
the apparent departure of the Greeks from 
Troy, volunteered to stay behind, and per- 
, suaded the Trojans to place the wooden 
' horse within their citadel. (Cji. Trojan 
I War.) 

j Sip^rmm. The smaller curtain on the 
Roman stage, about half "way between the 
front and the back. [It was drawn up 
between the scenes.] {See Theatre.) 

Sirens (Gr. SeirSnSs). The virgin 
daughters of Phorcys, according to later 
legend of AohClous and one of the Muses. 
In Homer there are two, in later writers 
three, called Llgeia, LeukOsta, and Par- 
thSndpS, _or AglaophBme, Molpc, and 
Thelsdepeia. Homer describes them as 
dwelling between Circe’s isle and Scylla, 
on an island, where tliey sit in a flowery 
, meadow, surrounded by the mouldering 
bones of men, and with their sweet song 
allure and .infatuate those that sail by. 
Whoever listens to their song and draws 


SIEIUS— 

.neai' them never again beholds wife and 
ciuid. Tliey know everything that happeais 
on ^cartli. Wiien Odysseus sailed past, he 
naci stopped up the ears of his companions 
with wax, wliile he had made them bind 
him to the mast, that he might hear their 
song without danger [Od. xii 41-54, 153-200]. 
Orpheus protected the Argonauts from 
their ^spell by his own singing [Apollonius 
ilhodius, iv 903]. As they were only to live 
till ^ some one had sailed past unmoved by 
their song, they cast themselves into the 
sea, on account either of Odysseus or of 
Orpheus, and were changed to sunken rocks. 
When the adventures of Odysseus came to 
be localised on the Italian and Sicilian 



shore, the seat of the Sirens was transferred 
to the neighbourhood of hTaples and Sorrento, 
to the three rocky and uninhabited islets 
called the StrSnusa’, [the Slrenuvi scdpUli 
of Vergil, v 864 ; cp. Statius, Silva* ii 
2, 1], or to Capri, or to the Sicilian pro- 
montory of Peiorum. There they were said 
to have settled, after vainly searching the 
whole earth for the lost Persephone, their 
•former playmate in the meadows by the 
Aehelous; and later legend also assigned 
this as the time -vhen they in part assumed 
a winged shape. They were represented 
as great birds with the heads of women, or 
with the ujjper part of the body like that-! 
of a woman, with the legs of birds, and ■with,:. 


-SISYPHUS. 

j or without wings (ana cut). At a Ir 
period they were sometimes regnrdcHi 
retaining their original chaructor oi’ 
and cruel tempters and deceivers, 
they are more genori'Jly represented ^ 
singers of the dirge for the dead, and. V 
were hence fre(j[uentiy placed as an or' 
ment on tombs ; or as symbols of the iria) ^ 
of beauty, eloquence, and soTig, on wlr 
account their sculptured fonns wmro sd 
on the funeral momimeuts of fair worn'* 
and girls, and of orators and poets: f 
instance, on those of Isocrates and Soplioch- 
[Such a Siren may be seen, bearing Id 
breast and tearing her hair, above tlio sfc'- 
of Ariation in the Sti-eet of Tombs at Ath eir 
The National Museum at Athens contair* ■ 
several examples of stone Sirens, not .a 
reliefs, but as separate figures “ iis th 
round”; and a funeral monument of th'? 
type maybe noticed on a vase in the Britisl 
I^nseuin (C7at. C. 20), where the Siren is 
standing on a pillar and playing the lyre 
Cp. Euripides, Ifel, 169 ; Antliologia Fala- 
Una vii 710 and 481 ; with Miss Harrisoids . 
Myths of the Odyssey, pp, 146-182, and 
Mijtliology and Monuments of Athens^ pp., 
582-5.] 

Sirius (Gr. Seirtos ; lit. “ the scorcher ”). 
The dog-star, representing among the con- 
stellations the dog of Orion (q.v ,) . 

Siseuna. A Roman historian. (See 
Annalists.) 

Sistrum. _ A kind of rattle, used in the • 
worship of Isis, and borrowed, at the same 
time with it, from the Egyptians. It con-- 
sisted of a thin oval band of metal, fastened 
to a handle, and crossed by a number of little 
metal rods, bent at either end, and loosely, 
inserted in the band. (See cut under Isis.) 

Sis;yphiis (i.e. “ the^ crafty ”). The soiii 
of .(Eoius, brother of Athamas, husband of 
the Pleiad Merope. His son is Glaucus, the- 
father of BollSrophon. He is regarded, as 
the builder of ilphyra (afterwards- Goiinth) , 
-and as originator of the Isthmian Games, 
In legends he appears as extremely cunning 
and crafty; in Homer ho is called the 
“slyest of all men ” [ih vi, 163].. The rea- 
son why he is punished in the other woi-ld, 
where he is forced for ever to- kee]i on 
rolling a block of stone to the top of a steep 
hill, only to see it roll again to- the valley, 
and to start the toilsome task again [Od. 
xi 593], is not mentioned by Homer; and 
later legends vary on this point. According 
to the account which gives the best idsm of 
Ms cunning, Sisyphus- discloses to the river- 
god Asejpus, in search of his daughter /Egina, 



SITOPHYLAOES SLAVES. 


regions comprehended under the name of 
Scythia sent the greatest iminbors to the 
slave-markets, of which the most important 
were at Delos, Chios, and Byzantium. Athens 
also had a slave-mariiet, especially used hy 
citizens who wished to expose slaves i'or 
sale that they wanted to get rid of. Most 
of the slaves in Attica were such as had 
been born from female slaves. The wealthj" 
sometimes possessed several hundreds of 
them, of whom naturally only a part would 
be kept in the house. Some of the remain- 
der worked on the farms in the country, 
while others served on the merchantmen as 
rowers or sailors; [others in the mines at 
Laurliim]; others again, either singly, or 
in numbers in a manufactory and under 
a superintendent, were engaged in some 
trade on their master’s account. The 
owners also sometimes let out slave.s to 
others. The domestic slaves were employed 
in every conceivable kind of occupation in 
the house, and were also entrusted with 
the education of the boys, whom they had 
to accompany everywhere, especially to the 
school and to the pdlcestra ; such slaves 
were called pmddgOgi. Indeed, as a I'ule, 
even the commonest Greek, if he could 
possibly manage it, never went out unes- 
corted by a slave ; while, if he was rich, a 
number of slaves followed him. 

Their treatment diiiered according to the 
character and the pecuniaxy position of 
the owner, and also depended on their own 
good qualities and usefulness. In general, 
the Athenians were noted for being more 
humane towards their slaves than the rest 
of the Greeks. There were laws also that 
refei-red to them, and protected them against 
excessive caprice and harshness. But they 
had no legal rights ; they could neither 
bring a charge, nor appear as witnesses. It 
was only when they were put on the rack 
that their evidence had axxy weight attached 
to it. But the master could not kill a .slave 
unless the latter had been condemned in a 
law-court; otherwise, he had to pay a 
penal ty to some divinity. If cru elly treated, 
a slave could seek protection, usually in the 
temple of Theseus, and claim to be sold to 
another master. In case of maltreatxnent 


. jEagos), how she had been cairied off 
^ ^’Zexxs ; but this infoi-mation was not given 
^ ^ .11 Asopus has satisfied the condition laid 
, 'vii by Sisyphus, by creating the spring 
, trend, which ever after supplied the oita- 
and town of Corinth [Pausanias ii 5 § 1]. 
lis desires to kill Sisyphus as a punish- 
;4ut for revealing the facts, and sends 
pjath to him ; but Sisyphus fetters Death 
■“i strong chains, and no one dies, till at last 
-res sets him free and hands Sisyphus over 
® him. But he commands his wife not to 
l.ter him, and succeeds in persuading Pluto 
hd Persephone to let him return for awhile 
X the upper world in oider to punish her 
rant of love. Having no desire to return 
Hades, he forgets his promise, and even- 
Mally Hermes has to come and fetch him. 
v’n the post-Homeric legends Odysseus, on 
account of his cunning, is made the son of 
?>isyphus and Antioleia [Sophocles, Ajax 
190, PhiL 417 ; Eur., at Aults, 524]. 

1 Sitophj^-laces, At Athens, a board, oil- 
giiially consisting of ten members, five in 
■the city itself and five in the Peirseus, which 
superintended the coim trade, and prevented 
prices becoming exorbitant. [In the time 
of Aristotle {Constitution of Athens, 51) 
there were twenty in the city, and fifteen 
in the Peirseus.] (See Commerce.) 

Slaves. (I) Among the Greeks, besides 
a class of serfs like the PSnestce of Thessaly 
and the Helots of Sparta, who had come to 
this condition through being conquered in 
war, we find, even in Homeric times, actual 
slaves, not differing to a very gx’eat extent 
from the free. They seexn to have been 
possessed in large numbei’s only by princes 
and chieftains, who either obtained them 
as booty on expeditions, or bought them 
from such x’obbers of men as the Phoeni- 
cians. In historic times we find the insti- 
tution of slavery very much developed, so 
that there is scarcely a State in which even 
poorer oitizens do not own a male or female 
slave to do the rough work unworthy of a 
free man. In Attica, when the State was 
in its most ■fiourishiug condition, there were 
360,000 slaves, about four times the num- 
ber of free men. The Greeks justified 
slavery by alleging that there were certain 
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use of Lie gymnasia and from tlie assem- 
blies of the people. Maunmissions were 
not rare, especially those made by a clause 
in the ovvner’s will, or if a slave bought 
his frciedoni with the savings made by 
pomiasioii of his inastor ; somotimes manu- 
niisaion was a reward for giving information, 
about grave crimes, or for distingnisbed 
service in war ; for slaves "were not mi- 
froquently^ employed in military service, 
especially in the fleet as rowers and sailors, 
or as marines. For the position of the 
liberated slaves, see Fueedmen. At Athens 
there was also a special class of public 
slaves. Chief among them were those called 
Sci/thos or archers, at first 300, then tlOO, 
and finally even 1,200; the name Speus'inn 
was also given them from a certain Speusiuns, 
who is said to have established this institu- 
tion [Pollux, viii 132, and Etymologicam 
Magnmti]. They served as police, and their 
office was at first on the market-place, and 
afterwards on the Areopagus. They were 
further employed for military purposes, like 
the similar corps, also consisting of public 
slaves, of 200 mounted archers {hijyptitoxotcR), 
The lower servants of the State officials, 
such as criei’s, scribes, beadles, gaol-keepers, 
hangmen, were mostly (the last mentioned 
always) public slaves, and so were the 
workmen at the mint. Their position was 
one of much greater freedom than that of 
the private slaves, and did not differ greatly 
from that of the mStmei. 

(II) The Momans, like the Greeks, pos- 
sessed slaves from the earliest times ; but 
their number was at first trifling, on account 
of the small households of the old Eomans, 
and their simple manner of life. But great 
estates grad,u.ally heoame frequent, and 
slaves W'ere used by pre.feronc 0 for agricul- 
tural work, because they were not subject to 
le'N’y for military service. Luxury became 
more general, and a number of wants, pre- 
viously unknown, were created by it; and 
in process of time the custom of employing 
slaves for industrial purposes was bor- 
rowed from the Greeks. All this caused a 
continual increase in the number of slaves, 
until in some cases they were collected in 
several thousands. Some of these W'ere 
born in the house, and were called vernai ; 
they were regarded as particularly faithful 
and trustworthy, and enjoyed certain liber- 
ties accordingly. The remainder were for 
the most part acquired among the spoils of - 
war, or were introduced from, other coun- 
tries where slaves were kept. Those taken 
in war were sold by the quaestor either on, 


the spot, immediately or at l-he uean- 
market-place, or, accoi’ding to t]j.c tochni 
terms, either si/, b hasfd (under the lauco) 
si/b corOnd (under the wreath, which 
placed on the head of captives in war . 
show that they were foi- sale). .For this p. 
pose slavc-dmlcrs, whose profitable tra. 
was regarded with contempt, wore ahva) \ 
represented in the train of Jioman armic 
They also bought slaves in great numbei 
at the principal slave-marts, as at Horn 
and Delos. At Homo the ©diles superb; 
tended this kind of huainess, on which th 
govoniment levied a tax for import and ; 
furtlier tax on the sale. The slave wa:- 
placed on a platform, with his feet 
whitened with chalk or gypsum, if he had 
just come across the sea, and with a labe.' 
round his neck, showing his home, age. ■ 
abilities, and bodily defects, if any, tlie 
vendor being responsible for the correctness 
of these statements ; if he would not bind 
himself in any such -way, this was shown 
by placing a cap (jnllcus) on the slave's 
head. Slaves distinguished for tlioir beauty, 
their skill, or their literary or musical ac- 
complishments, were not exhibited publicly, 
but in special places, and to such as were 
able to pay the prices for them, v/hich fre- 
quently ran very high. Those bom in the 
house were also sold by private agreement, 
without being exposed. There were slaves 
of every nationality, and on this depended 
in general the names by which they W'ere 
called and the work which was assigned 
them. The fdmU%a (a designation including 
all the slaves, or famuli, belonging to the 
same master) was generally divided into 
that of the country (familia misHe.a) and. 
that of the town {familia im'hcina). 

The work done by the slaves wms of the 
most varied character, and the great diver- 
sity of their occupations is partly explained 
by the fact that almost every kind of work 
required a special slave, and it was con- 
sidered not consistent with good breeding, 
and. a sign of poverty, if the same slave 
was entrusted with several different duties. 
Thus there were in the country special 
slaves for the vaiious branches of agrioub 
tux'S, horticulture, and the tending of 
cattle, the cultivation of olives and vinos, 
the keeping of bees and of poultry, and for 
the preserves and fishponds. These slaves 
were under the supervision of the viMeus 
(fam-bailiff) or actor (steward), who had 
to render the accounts to the master or his 
representative. 

; The number of toion-slaves was not due to 
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assist liim in his brtsiness or his recreations: 
as for instance those who attended to money 
matters and to the supervision of the slaveSj 
secretaries, physicians, readers at meals oi- 
during the bath or before going to sleep, 
literary men, librarians, and transcribers of 
books. For other kinds of recreation there 
were also slaves who had received a miisicnl 
training, pamtom imi, fools, and jesters. 

The various classes of slaves had each 
its special foreman, with a substitute whom 
he either received from his master, or 
bought with his savings. These formed 
the class of the orduiar% who enjoyed 
the special confidence of their master ; this 
class included such servants as looked after 
the food, clothing, and medical atten- 
dance of the slaves, the maintenance and 
watching of the various buildings, the 
accounts of the household {celld7^1.us), and 
the expenses of the master (dispensdtoi'). 
Young slaves were trained for the various 
requirements of the household; according to 
their abilities, they were taught some trade 
or art, or had practice given them either 
in keeping accounts or in learned studies. 
Under the Empire, those who were destined 
to be pages received their education in 
special pmddgogla or establishments, kept 
not only by the emperor, but also by private 
citizens. As in Greece, trained slaves were 
established in some trade by themselves, or 
let out on hire : such was the case even 
with slaves who were artists or men of 
learning. Even posts of independence, such 
as the administration of an estate in the 
country, or of a bank, or the command of a 
ship, were entrusted to slaves, who received 
a share in the profits, or paid interest on the 
capital invested, or a fixed sum of money 
when the capital was their own. For the 
slaves were allowed to acquire a private 
fortune {pecHUum) from what they saved 
on their allowances and from the regular 
profits of their service. The masters re- 
garded this arrangement with favour*, espe- 
cially as it represented a kind of caution 


^^^ctual requirements, but depended on the 
j^.pjxurious fashions which became more and 
' joye prevalent in the last two centuries of 
- ..yj Republic. In older times the house 
j jid everything belonging to it was in charge 
the cedititus (majordomo, steward), who 
. •j.^anaged all houseliold affairs, received and 
t^pent moneyj negotiated sales and pur- 
'.liases, and disposed of the stores. When 
l/,lre extension of the household made it 
;.^ieGessa.ry to keep a special person to control 
jiolie expenditure, the steward’s functions 
[^were limited to seeing that the house and 
r^'furniture were properly cleaned and in. a 
jgood state. Besides him there were sub- 
,,, ordinate servants for the various dwellings, 
fthe spare rooms for visitors, the shrine of 
^,the household gods, the images of the 
"ancestors, the various kinds of furniture, 
j the art collections, and the wardrobe ; and 
there was also a porter {idnltor or ostmrlus) 
who, according to an old custom, was 
chained like a dog. [Suetonius, De Eliet 3; 
Columella, 1 pr. § 10; Ovid, Amords i 6, 1.] 
The kitchen was in charge of a special 
dhefy an even more expensive slave than the 
vilicus; and under him were a host of assis- 
tants, wood-carriers, market-men, pastry- 
cooks, etc. The service at table also neces- 
sitated a numerous attendance of dressers, 
servers, carvers, fore-tasters, cup-bearers, 
table-clearers, and others, who similarly were 
under a special foreman, the trtcUniarcJia, 
who saw to the general arrangements and 
to the lighting. The master and mistress 
of the house were served by special valets 
(cUhiciihiHi), who also had to announce 
visitors, and pages and chambermaids and 
special servants for the bath and the toilette. 
It was considered of especial importance 
that, when the master or mistress of the 
house left it on foot or in a litter, the slaves 
following them should be numerous and 
richly attired. Some slaves went before 
their master especially the 

^lomenclaior, w'ho informed his master of 
the na.-mes of the persons they met ; others 
followed {pMiseqtii)\ others again were told 
off for attending their master with torches 
and lanterns on leaving parties in the 
evening. The litter of each member of the 
family was carried by from six to eight 
lecfliodrU, particularly stoong men, and by 
preference Cappadocians. For travelling 
across country there was always a large 
esco.rt, consisting of crowds of equerries, 
outriders, grooms, etc. The most important 
position among the servants was occupied 
by those whom the m.aster himself chose to 
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ed on all the free inhabitants of Sodalltas. [The word properly means 
►9 B.C,), the Latins, and the Italian an association or club, and was especially 
lities on the same footing with them, applied to the] religious brotherhoods among 
a privileged position amongst the the Eomans. By order of the State, they 
Hies. In the military organization attended to the cult of some particular 
Roman Republic the contingents object of worship by jointly celebrating 
they furnished were called socw, in certain sacrifices and feasts, especially on 
istinction to the legions and the the anniversary of the fo^^ndation of that 
lian auxiliaries. (See Auxilia, and cult. 

HON.) Socii ndvCtles are the crews, The members, called sodales, stood in a 
ed by the allied towns, of the ships legally recognised position of mutual obliga- 
tion, which did not allow any one of them 
,tes. Of Athens; born 469 b.o., son to appear against another as a prosecutor 
iculptor SophrSniscus and the mid- iu a criminal case, or to become patrOyms 
asenarete. He pursued for a time of the prosecu.tor of a sodalis, or to ofK- 
her’s ai't, but soon gave it up, ciate as judge upon a sodalis. Such a 
it to be his proper task in life to brotherhood were the Sodales Augustaliis,. 
at the moral and intellectual im- appointed a.i>. 14 by tbe Senate for the cult 
3nt of himself and his friends. His of the deified Augustus, a college of 21, 
^nce to external necessities enabled and afterwai’ds of 28, members of senatorial 
bear his poverty with the same rank, which also toolc upon itself the cult 
lity which he pre.served in dealing of Claudius after his deification, and bore, 
.G quarrelsome temper of his wife after that, the official title Sodales Augvs- 
jpe. ^ He took no part in affairs of tales Claudidles. Besides these there were 
et did not -withda-aw from the per- ilie Sodales FlCvoiales Titiales for the caait 
0 of his duties as a citizen in war of Vespasian and Titus, the nadriunaUH 
00 . He did not give formal instram- for that of Hadrian, Antontniani for that 
t Boaaght by means of dialectical dis- of Antoninus Pius and of the successively 
n whicli any one might join without deified emperors. (Cp. Collegium.) 
t, to lead on the^ young people who • '.[The secular clubs, sddaZffafa*, or colic gta 
collect, around him to think and act sMdUcta, were, in the later Repaablican 
rdanee with reason. Different as , age, much turned to aocomifc for political 
representations of him given by his. ’ • objects,, . and their organization used for 
rAnopliflu and Plato, yet they agree purposes of bribery. See Cicero’s speech 
that he was a character of absoliite' Fro Plancio. It was very common^^l 
)tirity, whose- clear peace of mind - young. Romans to belong to 
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sodnUJos. Dr* til Hornee aiu'l Ovid were 
members of one.] 

Sol. Tlio ItaJinu suu-ft'oil, k'k'.ntified with 
tlie Greek Helio.s fg.t!.). 

Solixiiiiii. A sundial (see Gnomon) ; also 
i.be iiat roof of the Roman dwell iiin-iionso 
(see House, 2}. 

Soldiers, Greek, ree. Waueauk. Roman., 
see. Leoion. For the game of “soldiers'’ 
(Jaihia hitnmculGrum.), nee Games. 

Solea. Tiio shoe usually worn by R-oiiians 
when at iiomo. Oulsido the iiouso they 
wore it only when going out. to dinner. 
Daring tlie meal itaolf it was tak'on off. It 
wms a strong sole of woof I, cork, or leather, 
which %vaa fastened on, the foot by two 
straps. Ono of these passed, between the 
great toe and the second toe, and was con- 
nected by a. buckle or otherwise wdth a 
strap running lengthwise over the instep. 
The second strap went round the ankle.' 
{See cuts to Sandaulim.) 

Solidus. A Homan gold coin, introduced 
by the emperor Constantino about 312 A.D., 
which remained in use until the downfall 
of the Byzantine empire ; its weight was 

lb., its value 12s. {See further 

under Coinage.) 

Soliiius {Gains lultuH). A Roman writer 
who composed, probably in the second half 
of the 3rd century a.d,, a collection of i 
MemoroMlta {Collectanea. Rcrum Memord- 
MUum, better known by its later title 
PolyhistOv). The most important portion 
(the geographical) is an absHaot of a treatise 
on geography compiled from Pliny’s Natural 
History. 

Solium, See Baths and Chairs. 

Solon. Of Athens, sou of Execestides, 
born about 640 b.o., died 559, the famous 
Athenian lawgiver. {See below on the 
SoLONiAN Constitution.) He is ono of the 

Seven Wise ,Men.” He also holds a high 
position amongst the lyric, and especiallj’’ 
amongst the elegiac, poets of Greece. The 
noble patriotism and kindly wisdom which 
marked the whole of his life found expres- 
sion in his poems, which were in part con- 
nected with the political condition of his 
own city, and were also intended to teach 
nnis’-ersal principles of humanity in an 
appropriate poetical form. His elegies are 
said to have amounted to 5,000 lines in all. 

Among liis political elegies may be men- 
tioned that on Saltimis, by which, in his 
earlier years, he roused his fellow citizens 
to reconquer that island when it had been 
talcen from them by the Megarians; also 
his Exhortations to the Athenians. To his 


ethical elegies belong the Exliortatioub fo 
Ilimself. Of tlie lust Gvo poems in 
ticular we possess extensive fragmoui;} [in 
whieli. the elegiu,c meusuro is raisfjd to a 
new dignity by being made tiie yoIhcIc of 
otiueai teaching. One of the linc.si; frng;- 
ments owes its preservation to il.s being 
quoted by Deiaos.thenes, Re Falsa Leyd- 
tiOne^ § 255 j. There are also some frag- 
meuts of minor poems in iambics and 
trocdiaic.s as well as a skoliu7i. [In Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens, 5, 12, we 
have several quotations from Solon’s ])Ooms, 
including about twenty lines which arc 
otherwise unknown.] 

Solonian Constitution. At the time of 
Solon the Athenian State was almost failing 
to pieces in consequence of dissensions ba- 
tw'een tlie parties into whicli the population 
was divided. Of these the Dtacrll., the 
inhabitants of the northern mountainous 
region of Attica, the poorest and most 
oppressed section of the popuLition, de- 
manded that the privileges of the nobility, 
which had till then obtained, should be 
utterly set aside. Anot,her party, prepared 
to be contented by moderate concessions, 
was composed of the Pcirdli, the inhabitants 
of the stretch of coast called Paralia, The 
third was formed by the nobles, called 
PedWis or .Pedidci, because their property 
lay for the most part in the jmitdyi, the 
level and most fruitful part of the country. 
Solon, who enjoyed the confidence of all 
parties on account of his tried insight and 
sound judgment, was chosen archon by a 
compromise, with full power to put an end 
to the difficulties, and to restore peace by 
means of legislation. One of the primary 
measures of Solon was the SeisacJithcia 
(disburdening ordinance). This gave an 
immediate I’elief by cancelling all debts, 
public and private. At the same time he 
made it illegal for the future to secure 
debts upon the person of tho debtor [Aris- 
totle, Gmistit'uUon of Athens, 6]. 

He also altered the standard of coinage 
[and of weights and measures, by intro- 
ducing the Euboic standard in place of the 
Pheidonian or JSginetan, id. 10]. 100 new 
drachmae were thus made to contain tho 
same amount of silver as 73 old drachmee. 

He further instituted a timocracy {q.v.), by 
which the exclusive rights which the nobles 
had till then possessed were set aside, and 
those who did not belong to tho nobility 
received a share in the lughts of citizens, 
according to a scale determined by tlieir 
1 property and their corresponding services 
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to the State, Eor tins purpose lie divided imparted wliat they knew for money. They 
the, population into four classes, founded have the merit of having popuiarized the 
on the possession of laud. (1) Pentacdsw- interest in knowledge -wliicli had up to that 
niMimm, who had at least 500 medimni time been coniined within narrow circles, 
(750 bushels) of corn or 'metretoi of wine and especially of having contribu ted to tJie 
or oil as yearly income. (2) llip 2 ws, or formation of eloquence. For they were the 
knights, with at least 300 medimni, (3) first to make style an object of study, and 

ifezi-gftferi (possessors of a yoke of oxen), with to institute serious investigations into the 

at least 150 medimni. (4) ThCf.es (workers art of rhetorical expi'ession. Their teach- 
for wages), with less than 150 medimni of ing was chiefly intended to give their 
yearly income. Solon’s legislation only pupils versatility in the use of speech, 
granted to the first three of these four and thus to fit them for taking part in 

classes a vote in the election of responsible public life. As the subject of their dis~ 

officers, and. only to the first class the power courses, they chose by preference questions 
of election to the highest offices; as, for of public interest to persons of general 
instance, that of ai'chon. The fourth class education. The expression, however, al- 
was excluded from all official positions, but ways remained the important thing, while 
possessed the right of voting in the general positive knowledge fell more and more- 
public assemblies which chose officials into the background. Some of them even 
and passed laws. They had also the right started from the position, that virtue and 

of taking part in the duals by jury which knowledge were only subjective notions. 

Solon had instituted. The first three Protagoras of Abdera, who appeared about- 
classes were bound to serve as hoplites; 445 b.c., is named as the first Sophist; 
the cavalry was raised out of the first two, after him the most important is Gorguts- 
while the fourth class was only employed as of Leontini ; Prvdtcus of Ceos and Hijjpids 
light-armed troops or on the fleet, and appa- of Elis are contemporaries of the other- 
rently for pay. The others served without two. Wherever they appeared, especially 

pay. The holders of office in the State were in Athens, they were received with the 

also unpaid. Solon established as the chief greatest enthusiasm, and many flocked to 
consxdtative body the Council of the Four hear them. Even such men as Pericles, 
Hundred (see Boule), in which only the Euripides, and Socrates sought their society; 
first three classes took part, and as chief and Socrates owed to them much that was 
administrative body the Areopagus (q.v.) suggestive in his own pursuit of practical 
which was to he filled up by those who philosophy, though, on the other hand, he 
had been archons. Besides this, he persistently attacked the principles under- 
promulgated a code of laws embracing the lying their public teaching. These prin- 
whole of public and private life, the salu- ciples became farther exaggerated under 
tary effects of which lasted long after the . their successors, who did not think they 
end of his constitution. needed even knowledge of fact to talk as 
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'i* isopnocLKs. 

(Ronso, Lntoran Museum.) * j 

health and vigour of iniud to extreme old^'»| 
age. By the Athenian Nicostriite he had a^’id 
son, Idphdn, who won some repute as a tragic 
poet, and by Theorls of Sfoyon another son, ”)• 
Aristm, father of the Sophocles who gained «P 
fame for himself by tragedies of his 
and afterwards by the production of his y 
grandfather’s dramas. There was a stor^r 'sj 
that a qua,rrel arose between Sophocles and 
his son. loxohon, on account of Ms pre™ 


/yVrodcV Afftcm, Aiislidrs, Lucian, 
.and Ph'iloiiinUuji the oldoi', belong to the 
ilonrijslujig period of tiiis second scJiool of 
,^Jo|>llj^s1y, ji, porincl which extends over iiie 
wlinlo of i.1ui dud century. They apjjoar 
aiVi’sh about the middla of tho 4th century, 
devoting their pliilosopliic culture to the 
zealous but unavailing defeucie of paganism. 
Among them was tlio emperor Julian and 
his contemporaries LVnhnus, Iflinccliis, 
and IVicmistius. m.ay bo con- 

sidered as the last Sophist of importance. 

S6pli5Gl33. One of the threo great Greek 
tragedians, son of Sopliillus, the wealthy 
■owner of a manufactory of armour, was 
born probabl}' in 405 b,g, ii) the deme 
■Cdlonus near Athens. He received a care- 
ful education in music, gymnastics, and 
dancing, and as a boy of fifteen was chosen 
to lead the pman sung by the chorus of 
boys after the victory of Salarais. He 
aftei'wards showed his musical skill in 
public, when he repre.seuted the blind 
singer Thamyris in his drama of the same 
name, and jdayed the cJtlu-ira with such suc- 
cess that he was jpainted as Tliamyris with 
the cithara in the Stoa Poicile. Again, 
in the play called the Naustcau^ he won for 
himself general admiration, in acting the 
part of the princess of that name, by the 
dexterity and grace wdth which ho struck 
the ball [Atheuajus, p. 20 E]. In all things 
his external appearance and demean mr was 
the reflex of his lofty mind. At h. ^ very 
•first appearance as a tragic jioot i. 468, 
when 27 years old, he gained a victory over 
jEschjdus, who was thirty yeans older, and 
■from that time to extreme old age he kept 
the first place in tragedy. Unlike jEs- 
•chylus and. Euripides, he never accepted 
the invitations of foreign princes. Though 
possessing no special inclination or fitness 
for political affairs, as his friend, the poet 
Ion of Chios, declares, he yet took his part 
in public life. Thus, in 440 b.O. he was 
one of the ten generals who, with Pericle.s, 
were in command of the fleet sent against 
Samos. Owing to his practical skill he was 
also employed in negotiations with the allies 
of Chios and Samos. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War he was again one of the generals, 
together with Nicias. In 435, as HellBno- 
.idmtcls, he was at the head of the manage- 
ment of the treasure of the allies, which 
■was kept on the xVeropolis ; and, when the 
•question arose in 413, of giving to the State 
an oligarchical constitution, he was on the 
commission of preliminary investigation.. 
.He also filled a priestly office. 


The charm and tho refuusuiarh'. of 
chara(3ter soom to have won him munn 
friends. Among them was Piie 
Hfcirodotu.s, who much resembled Mm. Ib^ 
was also deemed by autisputy as a uia.u 
specially behwed by the gods, os}H.uuaIly by 
Asclcpius, wliose prolubly was, 

and who was said to have granted him..-, 
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'fcreuee hr this grandson, and that, when [Vita Anon.f ad - If ./Esoliylns is the 
snininoneci. by lopbon beibre the court as creator of Greek tragedy, ii was Sopiiocies 
«-wea.k in mind and unable to manage bis who brought it to perfection. He extended 
: -i affairs, he obtained his own absolute ac- the dramatic actioii (1) by the introductioji 

I i quittal by reading the chorus on his native of a third actor, while in liis last pieces he 

I place in the CEdlpus Coloneus [Plutarch, even added a i’ourth ; and (2) by a tlue 
" Moralia^ p. 775 B]. But this appears to be subordination of the chorus, to rvhioh, Jiow- 
^-[♦.legend founded on a misunderstood plea- ever, he gave a more artistic developmeni, 
hantry of a comic poet. The tales of his while he increased its numbers from twelve 

!leatli, which happened in 405, are also to fifteen persons. He also perfected the 

raythicah According to one account, he costumes and decoration. Rejecting the 
was choked by a grape ; according to plan of iEschylus, by which one story was 
others, he died either v/hen publicly re- carried through three successive plays, he 
citing the Antigo'iiii^ or from excessive joy made every tragedy into a complete work 
at some dramatic victory. The only fact of art, with a sepainte and complete action, 
unanimously attested by his contemporaries the motives for every detail being most 
is, that his death was as dignified as his skilfully devised. Ilis art was especially 
life. A singular story is connected even shewn in the way in which the action is de- 

with his funeral. "We are told that Dio- veloped from the character of the dramatis 

nysus, by repeated apparitions in dreams, personcs, Sophocles' great mastery of his 
prompted the general of the Spartans, art appeai-s, above all, in the clearness with 

who were then investing Athens, to grant which he pourtrays his characters, which, 

a truce for the burial of the poet in the are developed with a scrupulous attention to 
family grave outside the city. On his details, and iu which he does not content 
■ ^ tomb stood a Siren as a symbol of the charm himself, like uEschylus, with mere outlines, 
'",of poetry. After his death the Athenians nor, as Euripides often did, with copies 
worshipped him as a hero and offered an from common life. His heroes, too, are 
annual sacrifice in iris memory. In later ideal figures, like those of .^Eschyius. While 
times, on the proposal of the orator Lycur- they lack tlie superhuman loftiness of the 
girs, a bronze statue was erected to him, earlier poet’s creations, they have a certain 
together with JSschylus and Euripides, in ideal truth of their own. Sophocles suc- 
" the theatre, and of his dramas, as of theirs, ceeding in doing what was impossible for' 
an authorized and standard copy was made, jEschylus and Euripides with their peculiar 
in order to protect them against arbitrar}^ temperaments, in expressing the nobilitt' of 
alterations. the female character, in its gentleness as 

Sophocles was a very prolific poet. The well as in its heroic courage. In conti-ast 
’ number of his pieces is given as between to Euripides, Sophocles, like uEschylus, is- 
fcl2B and 130, of wdiich above 100 are profoundly religious; and the attitude which 

Iknown to ua by their titles and by frag- he adopts towards the popular religion is 

‘ ments. But only seven have been pre- marked by an instinctive reverence. The 
! served complete : The Tracliimm (so named grace pec^iar to Sophocles’ nature makes 
from the chorus, and treating of the death it.self felt even in his language, the charm 

' of Heracles), the Ajax, the PlnloctCtils, the of which was universally praised by the 

Elcctra, the CEdHpas Tyrannus, the CEdiptts ancients. "With his noble simplicity he 
iat Colomis, and the Anttyone. The last- takes in this respect also a middle place 
tmentioned play was produced in the spiing between the weiglitiness and boldness of 
fof 4-'M) ; the P/nloetcies in 410; the CEdipnis the language of iEschyius, and the smnoili- 
od Oolorms \y'as not put on the stage until ness and rhetorical embellishment 'which. 
aiOl, after his death, by his grandson distinguish that of Euripides. 

eSophocles. Besides tragedies, Sophocles Sophroii. Of Syracuse. A Greek writei - 

fcoinposed pmans, elegies, epigrams, and a of mimes, an elder contem'j.iorary oE .Euri- 
Zwork in prose on the chorus. With his .pides. He composed in the Dorian dialeol 
ptragodies he gained the first prize more x>ros6diaiogues,part]y serious, partly comic,, 
aman twenty times, and still more often the which faithfully represented scenes of actual 
esecond, but never the third. Even in his , life, mostly in the lower classes, interspersed 
lifetime, and indeed through the whole of with numerous prot’Crbs and (jolloquia'l 
antiquity, he -was held to be the most per- forms of speech. ■ In spite of their prose 
feet of 'tragedians ; one of the ancient form, ' Sophron’s mimes ■were regarded as 
, w.rii©rs calls him the “ pupil of Homer ” ' poems by the ancients. In A thens they 
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five suid to Iia,Te become known through Sosipluuies. Of Sjraen.^o; a (vroek ti-n- 
PlntOj who thoiight very highly of them, godiaii uj‘ the Ah'saiidriiuf v ho 
mid mado use of them for the dramatic lived about 3U0 d.O. Of his ]>!ays only n 
form of liis dialogmi^ [(^l.uintllian, i 10 § 17 ; few iiueH Itavo beou proHorved. 
iJiogeuos jjaortiu..-! iii KdJ. After his deatli Sositheus. Oi‘ Alexaudria in the Troafl; 
it is said that th(5y vreve foiuxi under his a Greek tragedian, one of the Alexandrine 
pillow, iogethcr with the comedies of Aids- .Plems (q.v.]. He lived in tJio iirsfc ija,lf 
tophaxies. lu the Ak'xandx-ine age, Theo- of the Brd century u,c,, iu Aiheus and in 
critus took them for a paitoj'n m hiH Idt/lln Alexuudx'ia in .Hgy[)t, Ih an e|)i;.cnuu of 
[especially in the Id. 15j. The the (frock Anlheiogy jvii TuTj he is eelo- 

Greck grammarians also paid jxarticmlar brated as the rostoj-er of liie s.ityihi draxsni,. 
Cidteutiou to them on account of the ]>opular We stiii possess an interesting fragnumt 
idioms thej- contained. The fragments pro- of his srhyric plays, tlio Dajt/mL'i [twenty- 
served are so scanty, that they give no notloti. one Hues in Nonck's Tnujicoi'Hin Gr. 
of the contents and fentn of the pieces; in p. 822, ed. J88t)J. 

any case the}?' camtot have been intended Sospita (•‘the mi'iny goddess”), hipi- 
for public representation. Sophron's son, thet of several Roiaan goddesses {c.(/. (d’ 
Xenarcims, who lived during the reign of Juxxo). 

Didiiyslus I, also wrote mixnes. Sosxis. A celebrated artist in mosaic, 

Sophronistte. Offieors amongst the Gx'eeks who was wox'kixig ap}ja-reistly at the tixno of 
who looked after the moral behaviour of the Attalidax iu l^ex’gamon. It was there 
thoyouthin thog'ynijiasia(^.t>.). [Aidstotle, that ho executed his faxnous work, “Tlic 
ComtitvMon of Athens, 42.] i (Inswept House” {(7sciiWis oikus), so called 

Soranus, A Greek physician fx'om.'EpIio.sus, ' because I’exnxiants of food, and all that is 
who lived ixx the first half of the 2nd xisnally swept away, wore reprosoxited 
ceritmy A.D., under Trajan and Hadidan. strewn about ixi the xnost artistic way upon 
His writings ar’e now represented by a work the fioor. “ Much to be adiuii'ed in this 
of considerable extent on the diseases of woi‘k [says Plixiy, xx.vvi 1S4] is a dove 
women, and a surgical treatise fxn fractures, xlrinkiug, and darkouhxg the water by the 
The waitings of Cadius Aureiiaixus {q,v.) on shfidow of it.s head; while other doves are 
Aaite and Chronic Diseases are ti'anslated sumiiug and pluming themselves oix tixxx 
from him, rim of the vessel.” This is copied ixx the 

Sorfces (px’operly “lots”). Bmall tablets mosaic [found in Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli, 
used for augury in diffex-ont parts of Italy, and now] iu the Oapitoline Museuxu at 
especially in tho tenaple of JForLx'ina at Prax- Rome. (See Mosaics, fig. 1.) 
iiesto [Cicero, De Divin. ii 41 § 86]. They Sotades. A Greek poet from Mrironeia 
were of oak or bronze, with some saying in Thrace, who lived at Alexandxna under 
engravexTupou. them, and were shuffled and Ptolemy PhilUdelphus about 276 B.o. He 
dra-wn by a bo}?". Seventeen sxxch sayings is said to have been drowned iu the sea in 
(four in tho original bronze, and the rest a leaden chest for some sarcastic remark 
copies) are still presoxwed. They ai*e known about the marriage of the king xvi tlx h js 
as the sortes PnvnesUna;, but they appear to own sister Arsi'nbe. He composed in Ionic; 
have really bcdoiigod to the oracle of Geiydn dialect and in a peculiar metre txamed after 
at PatavuTiu {Padna). him {SotddCUs or Sotudteus versus), poexxxs 

Tho same xxamo was given (i) to passages called cXnoedi, ixialicioua satires pa.i-tly on 
of some book used to foretell events, the indelicate subjects, which were intended for 
ixiethod being to open tlxe book at random, recitatioxx accompanied by a mimic dance, 
for whicli purpose Christians used the and also travxxsties of ixiythologieal rixxbjGcLs, 
Bible; or (2) to lines of poetry, especially such as the Iliad of Homer. Ho found 

of Vei’gil, xv;ntieix on leaves, and drawn at .numnx'oxxs imitators. 

haphazard. [Sortes VergiViCmie are men- SoUr saviour’’). An epithet of sevex’al 
tioned in Spartxanus, Hadrian 2, and alluded Greek gods {e.g. of Zeus), [and also of several 

to in Lampridxxxs, Alex. Sevenis 14.— In kings, e.g. Ptoleiixy I, king of Egypt], 
the cut given under Mcer/E, Laehesis is Sparti (Gr. Spartoi, “ tho mexx sowji ”). 
holding three sorfes.] The men in full armour whc) sprang up 

SosigSiies. A Greek mathematician from from the teeth of the dragon of Ai'os when 

Egypt, who assisted Caesar in tho corree- sown by, Cadmus. On their birth they 

tion of the Roman calendar in 46 B.c. (Ojfj. immediately fought with one another, till 

CALENiJ.tE.) ■ only five remained. The sxirvivors helped 



SPARTIANUS— SPHINX. 


cratic equality long continued in form ; and. 
only those wh© did not lullil the conditions 
attached to the equality of rights, or -udio 
did not obey the injunctions of Lycurgus as 
to the education of the young, and as to 
the life of adult citizens, or who did not 
contribute to the common meals, suffered a 
diminution of their political rights. This 
involved exclusion from the govei-nment 
and administration of the State, as well as 
from the right of electing or being elected 
to office ; but the punishment affected the 
individual only, and did not descend to his 
children, nor did it touch his position in 
personal law. 

Spes. The Eoinau personification of 
hope, especially of hope for a good harvest, 
and (in later times) for the blessing of 
children. There were several temples to 
/Sjpes in Horne, She was represented as a 
youthful figure, moving along lightly in a 
long robe, which was raised a little in her 
left hand, while her right bore a bud, either 
closed or just about to open. In the course 
of time she came to be usually considered 
as a goddess of the future, invoked at 
births and marriages, and on similar occa- 
sions. 

Sphjeristerium (Gr. S 2 )hainsf£rWn). A 
court for the game of ball in the gymnasia 
and thermos. 8phceristice was the name 
of tbe art of playing at ball (q.v.). 

Sphendone. A fastening for the hair of 
the Greek women. {See Haie.) 

Sphinx (“ the throttler ”). A monster 
borrowed from Egyptian religion and sym- 
bolism, originally represented with the body 
of a winged lion and the breast and head of a 
maiden, and subsequently in still more won- 
derful forms (as a maiden wdth the breast, 


they had in comm.on {see SyssItia); (8) 
in their property ; (4) and in their political 
rights. 

To every family of Spavtiatos an equal 
portion of land was assigned by Lycurgus, 
with a number of helots wffio' had settled 
upon it, who had to cultivate the property 
and deliver the produce to its possessor. The 
SpartiatcB themselves were not allowed to 
engage in a handicraft, or in trade, or in agri- 
culture ; their whole life had to be devoted 
to the service of the State, and therefore 
they had their abode in Sparta itself. The 
allotted land and the helots were accounted 
State property, and the possessors had no 
kind of right to dispose of them. Families 
which -were dying out w'ez’e preserved by 
adopting sons of families related to them, 
and similarly heiresses were married to 
men without inheritance of their own. 

If a family consisted of several male 
members, then the eldest wa.s considered 
as head of the family, and had to sup- 
port his brothers. The original equality 
of property came to an end, partly / 
through the extinction of many families A 
aud the ti’ansference of their lot of f 
ground, partly by the silent abrogation ^ 

of the old law, -which did not allow the kgyptian .sphinx. 

Bpartiatce to possess silver or gold, bat 

chiefly after the law^of EpitUdmis, by which feet, and claws of a lion, the tail of a serpent, 
the free disposal of land was allowed, if and the wings of a bird ; or as a lion in front 
not by sale, at least by gift during lifetime and a human being behind, with vulfctire’s 
and by will. But the principle: of aristo- claws and eagle’s wings). According to 



SriNNINa STATIUS. 


The startiBg-point ™ also ^ 

P-uKl Iw a pillar at the other end, xve.ic... 
was origiaally straight, and lu 
curved like the end near the goal.^^ 1 o- 
different kind o^racos, see- Cv\ a ^ . 

Stasinus. A Greek eptc poe... 

Siat-a Mater. An ItaUan 
gave protection in casra of hi'cs and ^ 
rations. (,S'c^^ VuLGAN.) [<hc.oro, .pn A ^ 
ii 28; sho is soiuetiiuos ideutiiied vit 

^'stater (lit. “«■ atandavd” coin), (p 

The priBcii)al gold coin of Grooce. The 
^staul of "gold, a gold piece ol au> 
gold dmc/unai-iwonty '"w 

Ad in intrinsic value oi biKoi- lo 
Se ®me slandm-d of om™,o,y bolongod 
the IVIacocloniaii gold lubl. stmcv \ y 

Pliilin II and Alexander the Great, v-) 
rniiip XI. nnnhed. m later 

of four 


T^esiod, Sphinx was tho dauf(liter of the 
Chimsera and Orthrns ; accordiug to otiioib, 
of Echidna and T)i'hun. Itera (oi) accord- 
ing to others, Ares or 
od the crimes of LaTus, sent her to B obes 
from Ethiopia. She took up her abode on 
n '’e'er near the city and gave every pa. su 
V tt wlllt-owu' riddle: “Wbat wolta 
o.i four less iu the morumg.ou ‘'™ ^ 

and on three in the evening? Gdo liun 
from the rook all who could 
When (Ediptis cxplaaicd the riddle Y 

as referring to man in ^^-tq 

of infancy, tho prime of ’ 

■she living 'herself down from the rook. 

l?SfrThfKoT„“t for tho arms 
taken from an S^tlie 1 Philip II and Aiexanuer hii« 

combat, and also for tflose p h ^ ,jy ^1,0 giiYei- sfrtfcr is a term applied 
captared S dtetogalsheS 1 times to the Athenian totradraohm. 
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STELE STESIOHOBU3. 


(2) Publma Pdpintus Statius. A Eoman 
poGt, bonx at Naples about 45 a.d. His 
father, who afterwards settled in Koine, and 
wa,s busy there as a teacher, was himself a 
].)oct, and the son owed his training to him. 
Early in life he gained the approval of his 
contemporaries by his poetic talent, espe- 
cially in improvisation, and .several times 
won the victory in poetic competitions. 
Yet he remained all his life dependent on 
the favour of Doinitian and of the great men 
of Home, wdiose goodwill he sought to pro- 
pitiate by the most servile flatteries. In 
later life he went hack to Naples, where he 
died, about 96. Two epic poems of his are 
preserved, both dedicated to Domitian, (1) 
th^Thehais in twelve hooks, published after 
twelve years’ labour in 92, on the struggle 
of the sons of (Edipus for Thebes, perhaps 
in imitation of the poem of the same name 
by Ant'imachus; and (2) the two first hooks 
of an incomplete Achillcis. We also have 
his Siivm, a collection of occasional poems, 
mostly in hexameters, but partly in lyrical 
verse. Statius is distinguished among 
his contemporaries by skill and imagina- 
tion, but suffers from the tendency of the 
time to make great display of learning and 
rhetorical ornament. His 
poems were much read both 
in antiquity and in the 
Middle Ages. 

Stele (Greek). An upright 
tablet or slab of stone. At 
Athens such tablets were 
set up in a public place, 
especially on the Acropolis. 

Laws, decrees, treaties, 
etc., as well as sentences 
of punishment against de- 
faulters were engraved 
upon them, and thus made 
public^ known. The use 
of .stclm for funeral monu- 
ments was common in all. 

Greek countries. In earlier 
times they are narrotv and 
thin slabs of stone, slightly 
tapering towards the top, 
which is crowmed either 
with antlicmuf (decorations 
of flowers and leaves, see 
cut), or with a small 
triangular pediment orna- 
mented ivitli rosettes. ' The 
sbortor but broader stele^ 
crowmed with a pediment? is later than 
the othei‘ kind. Many such st-clm resemble 
small .shrines or chapels [Perry’s Greek 
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ScMlpture^ fig. 12i]. Besides the inscrip- 
tion referring to the dead, they o ft on bear 
representations of them in relief, as in the 
famous monument to Lexileos, HbO, 
near the Dipy-ium at Athens. [For a sidv. 
more than a century earlier, with a warrior 
in low relief, sec Hoplites. | 

Steiitor. One of the Greeks before Troy, 
who could shout as loudlj^ as fifty men 
together [II. v 785j. Ho is said to have 
been a Thracian or Arcadian, end to have 
found his death in a contest of shouting 
with Hermes. 

Stephanos (Greek). The garland (.see 
Corona), also a metal band for the forehead, 
like a diadem. (See Hair, Mode of 
IVeaeing.) 

Stephaiuis. (1) [A sculptor of the ai'cha- 
istic school of Pxxsiteles (a contemporary of 
Pompey). His name appears on a well- 
known statue of a nude youth in the Villa 
Albania which is repeated with very slight 
alteration in a male statue forming part 
of a group in the Naples Museum. Among 
his pupils was the sculptor Menelhus. (See 
Sculpture, fig. 16.)] [J. E. S.] 

(2) Of Byzantium. Author of a compre- 
hensive geographical work, about 500 a.d.. 
originally consisting of more than fifty 
hooks in the form of a lexicon, cojnpiled 
out of more than 100 authors, wKicli also 
contained notices of myths, history, etc., 'with 
constant indication of authorities. Besides 
fragments of t.Ue original, we possess only 
a meagre epitome h}^ a grammarian named 
Hermoiaus; bat even iii this mutilated form 
it is of great value. 

Sterope. One of the Pleiads, mother of 
CEnoraaiis, by Ares. 

Steropes. One of the Cyclopes (q.ui). 

Stesichorus. The most famous represen- 
tative of the earlier Dorian lyrical poetry, 
at Hirnera in Sicily, about 6;iO B.C. Ori- 
ginally called Ttsids^ he received the name 
of Stesichorus niav.shal of choruses”), 
possibly from his office oi‘ dirc:Cting tijo 
choruses and superiuiending their practice. 
It is related that lie tvas_^strack blind for 
a lampoon on Helen, as tlie cause of the 
Trojan War, bixt received his eyc-.sight. 
again wlien he composed a lyrical poem 
recanting the first, and called jidilnoilid 
[Plato, Phmdv. 243a]. He died, aged eighty- 
five, at Oatiina, where he had a tomb in fj-out 
of the gate named after him. The choral, 
ode had been divided buy Alcnran into 
strdphe and antistrophe. Stosiohoru.s is 
said to have completed it.s form by adding 
the 4pbd6s (epode), which was .sung by the 
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STOICS-— STRATEGUS. 


ifap:me.iits of 'worlcs now lost, and is parti- 
cularly I'icli in quotations from the works 
of the Greek dramatists. 

The collection, which originallj'- seems to 
.have formed one whole work, has been 
■ separated into two distinct portions in the 
course of time: (1) The “ physical, dialec- 
tical, and ethical eclogues ” (or selections) 
in two books (imperfect at the beginning 
and end) ; and (2) the Flortlegmvi, also in 
two books, on ethical and political subjects, 
the sections of which are in great part so 
•arranged that each virtue is treated in 
■connexion wdth its op]josite vico. 

Stoics. The adherents of a school of 
philosophy (Stoicism)^ founded by Zeno of 
Citium about 310 a.d. They derived their 
name from the Painted Stoa {see Stoa) in 
Athens, in which Zeno lectured. Eor 
further details, see Philosophy. 

StSla. The outer garment worn by 
Roman matrons above the tunica inthna 
•or chemise. It was longer than the body, 
slit open at the top on either side and 
fastened together by clasps, while below it 
was provided with a border {instltd) woven 
■on to it, and was gathered up below the 
breast by a girdle so as to form broad 
falling folds .'jug(e). It had either no 
.sleeves or half-sleeves, according as the 
under tunic had or had not half-sleeves. 
Por the garb of women unmarried or in 
disgrace, sec Toga. Under the Empire the 
stola fell graduall}’’ out of use. After the 
4th century a.d. there appears in its stead 
the dalmdtlca, rvorn by men and women, 
41 kind of tunic with sleeves. 

Strabo (Gr. Strdhdn), The Greek geo- 
grapher. He was born of a good family at 
Amaseia in Pontus about 63 B.c. After the 
■conclusion of his education in philosophy he 
devoted himself to historical and geographi- 
cal studies, and undertook long journeys in 
Asia Bliuor, also in Egypt up to the boun- 
daries of Ethiopia, and in parts of Greece 
■and Italy, paying several visits to Rome. 
He composed a gi'eat historic work in forty- 
seven books, which fro mthe fifth hook onwards 
formed a continuation of Polybius down to 
Ins own time; but of this only a few frag- 
ments remain. 

His Qeogmjyhlcd ^ however, we possess 
complete in seventeen books, with the es- 
•ception of a few gaps in the seventh book. 
This was finished about A.n. 23. It is the 
principal geographical work that ha.s come 
down to us from ancient times, It consists 
of descriptions of countries and people,?, 
;and is specially valuable on account of the 


extent and importance of the historical and 
topographical matter it contains, partly 
derived from pensonal observation, Ijut 
chiefly drawn fipm the best authorities, por- 
ticniarly from .Era tostb Sues. The fii'st two 
hooks contain (1) a criticism, not always jr.st, 
of the more ancient geographers from the 
time of Homer; and (2) the mathematical 
part of physical geography, the weakest 
portion of the work; books iii-x describe 
Europe (iii Spain, iv Gaul, Britain, Ireland, 
and the Alps, v and vi Italy, vii the north 
and east of Eui-ope to tke Danube, viii--x 
Greece) ; xi-xvi Asia ; xvii Africa. Sti-abo 
gives detailed accounts of manners and 
customs, history and constitutions, whereas, 
in topography, he generally gives only what 
is of most importance. His style is olear 
and attractive. Notwithstanding a great 
extension of geographical knowledge, the 
work was not superseded by ain'- later one, 
and indeed even in the Middle Ages was 
still used in selections as a school-book in 
Constantinople, [See Tozer'sAS'eZecf/ons, 1893.] 
Strategus(Gree7c). A general. Among the 
Lacedcenionians, it was a special designation 
of leaders of those armies which were not 
commanded by the kings. They were ap- 
pointed by the public assembly, or by tlie 
ephors commissioned thereby. At Athens, 
there was annually elected, by show of hands 
{c/ieirdtdnla) in the public assembly, a board 
of Fen Generals, who had the superinten- 
dence of all military affairs. Only those 
were elected to this high and influential 
office who were lawfully married, and who 
pos.ses.sed landed property'’ in Attica. In 
earlier times they superintended operations 
both by land and sea, and as.sumed fche 
actual command in turn on successi^fo days, 
while they held a council of war in common. 
In later times no more were sent to tlje 
seat of war than were deemed sufficient for 
tho purpose ; and, from the time when the 
Athenians carried on their wars mainly by 
means of mercenaries, soldiers of experi- 
ence, who did not belong to the board, were 
not unfrequently entrusted with the com- 
mand, and wei'e called strategi during tbo 
continuance of the wmr. Those strategi 
who remained at home, besides seeing tliat 
the country was protected against hostile 
invasion, had the control of the war-taxes 
and tile trievareMa, the selection and equip- 
ment of iJie troops and the jurisdiction 
affecting all the law-suits connected wifcb 
the war-t-axes and trierarohy, as well as 
all the military offences which had not bean 
ptmished by the gener-ai at the scat of %var. 
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Tlieii’ cbarn'bor of office was called tlie 
f-irat.tgvmj and lioi'e they dined together 
at the expense of the State. [The office of 
stnttfifjos was not created hy Gllsthenes, 
bnt was at least as old as the time of 
Dracoii (Aristotle. Constitution of Athens^ 
4j, In the 4th centuiy we lind the strategi 
no longer elected from each of the ten 
phf/lfB, but fi’om the whole body of citizens 
without distinction of jjhfjla {ih. 61).] 

The highest officer of the Jiltolian and 
the Achman league, who wa.s not onl}'- a 
commander of the federal army, but also 
president of the council and assemblies of 
the league, also bore the title of strategus. 

Strenie. Gifts •which it was customary 
for the Romans to make at the new year 
■with accompanying good wishes. The -word 
is connected with the name of a Sabine 
tutelary goddess, Strenia^ who corresponds 
to the Roman Sdlus, and from whose 
precinct beside the Yta Sacra at Rome 
consecrated branches tvere carried up to 
the Capitoline at the now year. The strenoi 
consisted of branches of bay a,nd of palm, 
sweetmeats made of honey, and figs or 
dates, as a g;ood omen that the year might 
bring only joy and happiness [Ovid, Fasti, 
i 185--190]. The fruits were gilded [Martial 
viii 33, 11] as they are now in Germany; 
and the word, as well as the custom, sur- 
vives in the .French ctrennes. * Pieces of 
money, especially tlie ancient its, -with the 
image of Janus, who was specially honoured 
on this dat’’, were also sent as presents, as 
'^vel] as small lamjis of terracotta or bronze 
stamped with a motto and -^dth minute 
representations of the usual gifts. Clients 
in pai'ticular were in the habit of compli- 
menting their patroms with such presents ; 
and, during and after the time of Augustus, 
the emperors benefited comsiderably by this 
custom, w’hich. lasted till the fifth century, 
although abolished several times by special 
edict [Suetonius, Oct. 57 and 91, Calig. 42], 

Stringed Instruments. See Cithaka, 
Lye A, Sambuca, 

Stylus. {See Btiltjs.) 

Stymplialides {the Styntphalian hirds). 
According to the Greek legend these birds 
infested the lake Btymphains in Arcadia, 
They had brazen claw.s, beak.s, and wings, 
and were able to discharge, their own feathers 
like arrows. Their destruction formed one 
of the labours of Heracles {q.v.). ' 

Styz. The eldest daughter of OceEnns 
Hiid Tetlys, by Pallas, son of the Titan 
Orlas, She became the mother of 12Slus 
(zeal), Nike (victory), ErStds (power), and " 


Bia (strength). She was the -fi-rst of all tlie 
immortals who hastened with ail licr oil:-- 
spring to help Zeus against the Titan-.^. 
In return for this Zeus retained her chih- - 
dren with him in Olympus, and Styx Jier- 
soif became the goddc.ss ijy whom the most 
solemn oaths were sworn. She is the- 
Nymph of the mighty river of the same 
name (the tenth part of the water of 
Oceanus) which flows in the nether wu'jrld. 
She dwells in the distant -^vest, on the 
bordej’s of the night, in a house .supjiorted 
b3' silver columns and overshadowed by 
lofty mountains. When one of the gods 
had* to take an oath by Styx, Iris fetched 
some of her saci-ed water in a golden cup : . 
whoever swore falsely thereby’- was punished 
bj* having to lie speechless and breathless - 
for a year, and by banishment for nine- 
jmars from the council of the gods [Hesiod,. 
Theog. 775-806]. 

Subligacuhnn. The linen bandage worn 
by the Roman gymnasts whilst periorming., 
their exercises. It was pa.ssed round, the 
waist and between the legs. 

Suetonius Tranquillus {Gaius). The 
Roman historian, horn about 75 A.d, He* 
lived during the time of Trajan as an advo-- 
cate and teacher of rhetoric in Rome, in-, 
close intimac}' with the v'oungar Pliny, to- 
whose influence he ow-ed many favour^3. 
Under Hadrian he was appointed piUA’-ate- 
secretary to the emperor; but in- be- 
fell into disgrace, and ap})ears thenceforth- 
to have devoted his life to learned studies 
and to varied research. He died about tho 
middle of the 2nd century. Like ‘Varro, he 
collected notes on all kinds of subjects, 
historj’-, literature, antiquities, philology,,, 
pliysical sciences, and -worked them up in 
numerous -writings (some of them appar- 
ently in Gretdr). Amongst the.se an onay~- 
olopaedic -work called Fvdfa, in at least; ten 
books, occupied a prominent po.sitidn ; and 
just as he himself frequently qtioted ^Virro, 
so lie in his turn was frequently quoted by • 
later writers, A])art from titles and frag-- 
moiits the following works of his are still 
intact : (1) The lives of the first- twoh-'Ci 
emperors {De Vita Cm&ntrn) in eight bnok^ 
books i-vi treating of one emperor eaeli, 
from Ceesar to Nero-; vii, of Galba, Otlio. 
Yitellius; viii, of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. This work contains an abnm- 
dance of more or less important facts about 
the public and private life of the enq-ierors, 
grouped in a systematic manner, and ex- 
pressed in clear and simple language. (2) 
"Of, Ms -literary .and* liistprical’ work, De- 
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T'i/-r.s IJlKstribns, which apparently in- 
cluded the Eoman poets, orators, historians, 
grammarians, and I’hetoricians down to the 
time of Domitian, we possess the lives 
of Terence and Horace, and a fi’agment 
of that; of Lucan, besides extracts made 
by the grammarian Diomedes and by St. 
Jerome from the book.L>e PSatls. Prom the 
boot Ije Ilistoncis, we have a fragment of 
the biography of the elder Pliny, and the 
greater part of the chapter De Gramm&tic.is 
et Rhetor ibus. In the beginning of the 
3rd century, under the reign of Alexander 
Sever us, his work on the Lives of the 
Caesars was continued by Marius Maximus, 
who treated of the emperoi’s from Nerva to 
Elagabalus. 

Suffeotns. A magistrate elected in place 
of one who vacated office before the end 
of the year for which he was elected. The 
substitute continued in office for the rest of 
the year. {Cp. Consules.) 

Suidas. A Greek lexicographer who 
lived about 970 A.D., and compiled, from 
the lexicographical, grammatical, and ex- 
planatory works of his predecessors, a 
lexicon which contains explanations of 
words, and accounts, mainly biographical, 
of earlier writers. The woi'k is put together 
hastily, and without skill or discrimination. 
It is also marred by numerous mistakes. 
Nevertheless it is very valuable, owing to 
the wealth of infoi’mation on literary his- 
tory contained in it, much of this not being 
fonnd elsewhere. 

Sulla. See Annalists. 

Sulpfcia. Several Roman poetesses bear 
this name. Por the first, see Tibullus. A 
second, who is mentioned by Martial about 
the time of Domitian, wrote amatory poems 
which are lost. A poem in seventy hexa- 
meters and entitled a Satire, being a com- 
plaint to the Muse for the expulsion of the 
philosophers from Rome by Domitian (89 
and 93 a.d.), is written in her name ; but 
this puerile performance is of a later date, 
her name having been wrongly attached 
to it. 

Sulpicius. (1) Servius SulpiGius Rufus. 
A Roman jurist, born about. 105 B.C., praetor 
in 05, and consul in 51. He supported 
Ctesar in the civil wai’, and was appointed 
by liiin proconsul of Achaia in' 46 ; he died 
in 43 on the journey to Mutlua as ambas- 
sador of the Senate to. Antduius [Cicero, 
Phil. ixj. After he had abandoned his 
rivalry with his contemporary Cicero in the 
field of oratory, he applied himself to juris- 
prudence, and contributed to its systematic - 
Gr. Sonilas. Ordinarrity, but ernmeously, pr 
2S. “ For Artie idirasn in Plato let them seek; I ] 


development by mimGrous writings [e.n. 
Cicero, Pro Mur ana, § § 15-3U, and Jje 
Legibus i 17]. 

(2) Gains Sulpicius ApoUiiidris, of C;u‘- 
thage. A distinguished gTammariaii of the 
2nd century a.d., and teacher of xVuIus 
Geliius iq.v.). His extant writings cnnsi.st 
of metrical summaries of tlie comedies of 
Terence and of the /Eneid of Virgil. 

(3) Sulpicius Scvenis, of Ai|iutania,, 
gave up a brilliant career as .advocate and 
orator, to devote himself to the Christian 
priesthood and an a.scetic life, and wrote, 
between 400 and 405 a.d., a short history of 
the Old Testament and the Christian Church 
in two volumes, entitled Chromed. It is 
a work executed on the model of Sallust 
and Tacitus, and displays great industry 
and stylistic finish. 

Summanus, An ancient Etruscan deity 
of the noctui’nal heavens, to whom was 
ascribed thunder by night ; as that by day 
wms ascribed to Jupiter. He had a chapel 
on the Capitol, and his image in terra cotta 
stood on the pediment of the great temple. 
Besides this he had a temple near the 
Circus Maximus, where ou the 20tli of June 
an annual .sacrifice was offered to him. His 
true significance became in later times so 
obscure that his name was falsely explained 
as meaning the highest of the Manes {svin- 
mus MCtnium) and equivalent to Dls pater, 
or the Greek Pluto. 

Sun God. See Helios and Apollo. 

Sun-dial. See Gnomon. 

SuovStaurilia. A Roman sacrifice, con- 
sisting of a boar {sus), a ram {6vis), and a 
bullock (taunis), which was offered in 
nearly all cases of lustration (cp. cut under 
Tkiumph). Por female deities the female 
animal, and on certain occasions young 
animals, were sele(;ted. 

Supplicatfones. The Roman fast days, 
or days of humiliation, celebrated originally 
in times of great distress, after the Sibyl- 
line books had been duly consulted. The 
whole population, both of the towns and 
surrounding country, free-i)orn and eirian- 
cipated men, women, and children, took 
art in the solemnity. The whole ceremony 
ad a Greek rather than a. Romajt eolonr. 
Prom the temple of Apollo, prie.sts and 
laymen, crowned with wreaths of bay, 
marched in procession to the sound of sing- 
ing and the .notes of the lyre, visiting ail 
the holy places, especially those where 
le0stcrnza. (q.v.) were held. According 
' to the rite introduced from the oriental 
; Greeks of Asia Minor, the Romans touched 
mounced as two syllables, as in PopeVi TJtmdad, iv 
>oach in Suidas for uniioeiiKcd Gret'k.”] 
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with their faces the threshold of the sanc- 
tuaries, prostrated themselves before the 
statues of the gods, clasping their knees 
and kissing their hands and feet. While 
Lho prayers were being said, incense and 
wine were offered, the praj'ors being re- 
hearsed by the members of the colLegt-mn 
entrusted with the care of the Sibylline 
books (see Sibyll^e), and the performance 
of the holy rites prescribed by them. On 
such days the temples ordinarily closed to 
the public, or only accessi])lo under certain 
restrictions, were (so far as practicable) 
thrown open to ail. The thanksgivings 
decreed by the Senate after great victories 
wore celebrated in a similar manner. These 
originally lasted only one day, but in the 
course of time were lengthened, until, ab 
the end of the Republic, they sometimes 
extended over forty or fifty days, and were 
often united with a public feasting of the 
people. 

Susarion. The originator of the Attic 
comedy. {See Comedy, 1.) 

Sword. The ordinaiy sword of the 
Greeks {xiphos, figs. 2 and 5), had a straight 
two-edged blade 16 to 18 inches long, and 
2 to 2i inches broad; the liandle, which 
was often made in one piece with, the blade, 



OIIKOK SW«13tDS SCABBABDS. 

(Guilt und fConer, tig. 1177.) 


was 4 to 5 inches long, and without a bond, 
but with a cross or shell-shaped guard. - 
The scabbard was of metal or leather 
mounted tvith metal, and frequently 
covered the liilfc as well as the blade {see 
fig. 1). It liinig b}^ a belt thrown over 


the shoulder, usually on the .left side, on v. 
level with the hip. At the begi.nniijg <)1‘ 
the 4th century b.o,, a sword of noiirij- 
double this length was inti'oduccd !u' 
Iplucra,te,s for the light infantry calltHi 
peitasts, A sword slightly curved on one 
side from the hilt upwards, and oul^’ 
sharpened on this side, was the marliaira 
(figs. 3 and 4). This was tlje shape of the 
Spartan sword {scy tie), which was peculiarly 
short. For the lloman sword, see Gladius, 
t Sycophant (Gr. siikophanfvt), originally 
i signified, according to the popular deriva- 
tion, one who brought into notice cases 
of the prohibited export of figs from 
Attica. The term was afteiwards apsplied 
to a professional informer and accuser. 
There wei‘8 many such persons, who carried 
on a lucrative business in Athens at the 
time of the decay of the democracy, in 
spite of the fact that the authors of false 
i accusations were punished most severely. 

I Symbola. The Greek term for treaties 
1 between two states, determining the pro- 
j cedure in the event of lawsuits taking place 
I between their respective subjects. A emn- 
! mon provision of these contracts was that 
I a party who lost his cause, -when tried by 
the laws of the foreign state, could appeal 
to those of his own ; and similarly the 
party who had been -worsted in his own 
state was allowed to appeal to the law in 
his opponent’s state. Such treatie.s were 
made chiefly to facilitate commercial com- 
munications between different states. 

Symmachus {Quintus AurtUus). A Ro- 
man orator and writer of letters, -wdio lived 
in the latter part of the 4tli century a.d. 
He was of noble birth, and was prefect of 
.Rome in 384 under Theodosius the Great, 
and afterwards consul in 3D1. Although 
he fearlessly adhered to the decaying 
paganism, and even moved the restorutinn 
of the altar of Yictoria in the council- 
chamber of the Senate in an address to the 
emperor, he -was nevertheless respected 
by his Christian opponents for the pairity 
of his life, and for liis great learning, 

; The fragments of ills Orations consist of 
three not entirely complete panegyrics on 
Valentinian I and his soii Gratiau, wriUen 
in’ his yoitth, and larger fragmeiits of six 
senatorial orations. We possess a colloctioii 
of bis Letters arranged .appai’entJy by' his 
own son, who also was a sta-tesman of -inai-k. 
It is divided into ten books on the same 
plan as those of Pliny, and oontafni'ng in 
the last book the official correspondeaice 
' {rSl&UdnBs) of father and. son with the 
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emperor. This is the most valuable part 
of a collection which is not imiinportant 
as affording much information about the 
author’s life and times. 

SyaiBioria. A co~partners?iip, or com- 
panj/, (1) A term used at Athens to denote 
a companj'' formed to raise the proj)erty tax 
instituted in the year 428 b.C,, to defray 
war expenses. (See Eisphoea.) Each of the 
ten phylm appointed 120 of its wealthier 
citizens, and these were divided into two 
symmorioi of sixty members each, so that 
the number of members in the twenty 
symmoricB amounted to 1,200 (called 
symmorUm). Out of each of the twenty 
symmorim, fifteen of the wealthier citizens 
were chosen, making 300 in all, whose duty 
it was to pay the taxes in advance on 
behalf of the rest. This sum had to be re- 
funded to them by the rest in conjunction 
with the poorer taxable citizens, who were 
likewise apportioned off to various sym- 
moricn, but without becoming actual mem- 
bers of them, and were drawn upon by the 
real symmoritm to an extent propox'tioual 
to their means. (2) After 358, this method 
was applied to the duty of equipping the 
war vessels, known as the triSrarclM. (See 
Leitoukgia.) Each of the twenty sym- 
mori(B had a certain number of ships 
assigned to it, the real symmontce (not 
including the poorer citizens) divided the 
expense among themselves, and a varying 
number (at the most sixteen), of the richest 
had to raise the money advanced for a 
ship. To manage its affairs, each sym- 
moria had its superintendents, curators, 
and assessors. The magi.sterial control 
was in both cases in the hands of the 
strategi, being connected with the military 
supplies. Though, by this arrangement, the 
raising of taxes and fitting out of the ships 
were accelerated, yet it w-as open to abuse 
if the symmontce unduly burdened the 
poor by an unjust distribution. In the 
disputes -which thus arose, the decision 
rested with the stmtegi. If any one 
thought that another ought to have been 
taxed instead of himself, he could avail 
himself of anUdosU (q.v.) Even the 
meimci, vi'ho (like the citizens) had to pay 
war taxes, were divided into symmorim. 
[Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 61, de- 
scribes one of the stmtegi as individually 
responsible for superintending the sym~ 
morice for building triremes.] 

SymplegadSs. In Greek mythology two 
cliffs or floating island.^ near the entrance 
ol the Black Sea, which crushed nil vessels 


that tried to pass between them. The 
Argonauts, with the help of Hera i'fir 
Athene), were the first to succeed iu sail- 
ing through; after this the rocks become 
immovably fixed. {Gp. Argonauts.) 

Symposium. A Greek drinking-party. 
SymposiareJms, the master of the revels, 
{See Meals.) 

Symposius (Ca>Itus Firmianus). A. 
Homan poet who lived at the end of the 
4th and beginning of the 5th century a.d. 
author of a collection of 100 riddles in 
verse, each written in three fairly coirect 
hexameters. 

SJuegori. The Athenian term for advo- 
cates chosen by the people. In the plead- 
ings {see Ecclesia, 1, a) ivhich took place,. 
when any alteration was made in the 
laws, they had to defend the hitherto 
existing laws. In State trials it was their 
duty to conduct the cause on behalf of the 
people or to speak in support of the actual 
prosecutor. 

S^-nSsIus. A Greek philosopher, born 
378 A.D. at Gyrene, of distinguished parent- 
age- He studied the Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy in Alexandria under Hypatia, and 
was her most famous and most devoted 
pupil.'* He afterwards became a Christian, 
and was made bishop of Ptolemals in 410. 
He died about 430. The zeal and faithful- 
ness with which he disohai'ged his office 
and the tenacity with wdiich he held to his 
philosophical convictions, which he endea- 
voured to reconcile with his Chri.stian faith,, 
are shown by his writings. These consist 
of several speeches and dis,sertations, 
amongst which that entitled Dion is par- 
ticularly interesting, as showing how he 
came to be a philosopher, while his Praise 
of Baldness is distingui.shod for its wit 
and genius. They also comprise a collec- 
tion of 160 letters, which present us with 
a faithful picture of his character ami 
work; in later times they were regarded 
as models of epistolary style. Lastly, they 
include ten hymns in iambic verse, whieJi,. 
although avowedly Christian, are at the 
same time inspired throughout by Non- 
Platonic ideas. 

S^'iwncla. The Greek name for a lodg- 
ing house which held several fairulies. 

S;^n<Boia (or Synaicesw, both, neuter 
plural). The evo of the Athenian festival 
of the Panathemoa ({fri?.}. 

Synthesis, A comfortable, brightly 
coloured garment usually worn by the 
Eomans at mea3-time.s, a3id only in public 
during the Saturndlla. 


SYEIA DEA TABLE. 



Syria Bea. A deity of generation and 
i'oeundity woi-sliipped in Syrian Hierapolis 
under tlie name Atargdtis, wiiom the later 
GreeJjs and the Boinans simply called the 
Syrian goddess. From the time of the sove- 
reignty of the Seleucidse, when the ancient 
paganism was highly honoured in Hiera- 
polis, the worship of this goddess spread 
among the Greeks, and from them found its 
way to Eome (where she had a temple in 
the days of the Empire) and to other parts 
of Italy, and still farther west. The old 
idea of her attributes had so widened in 
the course of time that she shared those 
of Juno, Venus, Bhea, Cyhele, Minerva, 
Diana, the Parcse, and other goddesses. 
She is represented on Homan monuments, 
seatL,d on a throne between two lions. Her 
priests were generally eunuchs. They 
were in the habit of making excui'sions into 
Greece and Italy to extend the worship 
of the goddess by means of ecstatic dances 
and prophecies, and to collect pious alms 
for her sanctuary. 

Sj'rinx. An Arcadian ITymph, daughter 
of the river-god Ladon; she was changed 
by her sisters into a reed in her flight from 
the enamoured Pan. Pan cut this reed into 
seven (or nine) pieces, and joined them 
together with wax in gradually decreasing 
lengths, to form the instrument called a 
syrinx or “ Pan’s pipe.” This was chiefly 
used by herdsmen and shepherds, and is one 
of the attributes found in pictorial repre- 
sentations of Pan, 

Syssitia {neut. pi.). The common meals 
taken in public among the Dorians in Sparta 
and Crete, and confined to men and youths 
only. In Sparta, all the Spavtidtce, or citi- 
zens over twenty years of age, were obliged 
to attend these meals, which were there 
called, pheiditid. No one was allowed to 
absent himself except for some satisfactoi-y 
reason. The table was provided for by 
fixed monthly contributions of barley, wine, 
cheese, figs, and money to buy meat : the 
State only paid for the maintenance of the 
two kings, each of whom received a double 
portion. The places where the syssitia 
w'ere held were called tents, and the guests 
were divided into messes of about fifteen 
members, vacancies in which were filled up 


Tsibeliarius. A letter-carrier or courier. 
(See Letters.) 

Taherna. (1) a shop (see House); (2) .a- 

tavern (see Ikns). 


by ballot, unanimous consent being indis- 
pensable for election. The messmates wore 
called tent-companions, as they actually 
were in time of war. The table-companions 
of the two kings, who had a common table, 
were those who formed their escorts in the 
field. Accordingly, the generals of divi- 
sions in the army had the control of the 
syssitia. The principal dish was the well- 
known black broth (meat cooked in blood, 
seasoned with vinegar and salt), of which 
each person received only a certain amount, 
together with barley bread and wine, as 
much as they liked. This was followed by 
a cour.se of cheese, olives, and figs. Besides 
this, the table-companions were allowed 
(and indeed were sometimes required as a 
penalty for small offences) to give a second 
course, consisting of wheaten bread, or 
venison caught by themselves in the chase ; 
no one was allowed i;o obtain this by pur- 
chase. In Crete the people always sat 
down while eating, and in Sparta this was 
originally the custom ; but after a short 
time they were in the habit of reciming on 
wooden benches. 

In Crete there was a public fund for the 
syssitia. This absorbed one-half of the 
State revenue, and every citizen contributed 
to it a tithe of the produce of his land, as 
well as an annual sum of money for each 
slave. This fund not only bore the expense 
of the meals of the men and boys above 
a certain age, but also paid a sum sufficient 
to defray the expenses incurred by the 
women, children, and slaves in dining at 
home. These companies, which dined in 
common, were here called Mteerix. The 
boys, who sat near their fathei's on the 
ground, only received meat to the extent of 
one-half' the portion of an adult. The youths 
dined together and had to wait upon their 
elders ; they had also to be content with an 
amount of wine which was measured out 
to them from a large bowl of mixed wine, 
whilst the older men could replenish their 
cups as they pleased. Here, as 'in Sparta, 
there were penalties for iutemperaiico. 
After the repa^st some time was spent 
in conversation on politics and othei' sub- 
jects, principally for the instruction of the 
youths. 


Tablfe (Gr. trdpezd ; Lat. unensa). Tables 
served in ancient times only for the sup- 
j^ortof vessels necessary for meajs: not (as 
with us) for writing and reading as well. 
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As tlie eouclies on wMcb, people reclined at 
meal-times were not Iiigii, the tables were 
mostly lower than ours. Some were quad- 
rangular and had four legs (fig. 1) ; this 
was for a long time the only form cus- 
tomary among the Romans. Others had 
circular or oval tops, and rested either on 
one leg or (more frequently) on three, to 
which the shapo of animals’ feet was given 
by preference (figs. 2, 3). 



(2) 

TABLES. 

(From Greek Vases.) 

The Greeks set a high value on the ar- 
tistic adornment of their tables; but the 
Roman love of display expended more 
money on these articles of furniture than 
on any other. The feet were wrought in 
the finest metal, ivoiy, or stone work. The 
construction of the top of the table was a 
matter of special luxury. It was composed 
either of the nobler metals, rare kinds of 
stone, or costly varieties of wood. Espe- 
cially costly were the m6nopodid or orhes, 
tables resting on one leg, with the wooden 
top cut out of a single log in the whole of 
its diameter. The most expensive and 
most sought-after wood was that of the 
citrus, an evergreen growing in the Atlas 
Mountains (which has been identified with 
the cypress, or juniper). The price of these 
mmsm citrete, w’hich were generally sup- 
ported by one ivory leg, varied according 
to the dimensions of the diameter, which 
were sometimes as much as four feet, and 
also according to the beauty of the grain, 
which was brought out by polish. The 
prices named for single specimens of such 
tables ranged from £5,438 to £15,226 
[Pliny, AT. fl, xiii 92. 96, 102], On account 
of the costliness of this kind .of wood, the 
tops were sometimes made of some common 
material,^ especially maple, and covered 
over with a veneer of citrus. 

The small cibcicus served as a sideboard.' 
Its square top, which was generally fur- 
nished with a raised rim, rested on one, 
support (trdpe^ophoron) which .was made of 
marble, bronze, or silver, ■ and . .lenf itself' 
readily to sculptuiul treatment;,, .pother 


kind of ornamental table Vv^as the dd-plnca, 
in the form of a Greek tripod with a j-oun-.i 
top. Tables were also included in _ the 
ordinary furniture of a temple, ospodally 
such as stood directly in front of the 
statue of the god, and on which were In id 
the offei'ings not intended to be liurut, 
{See Sacrifices, figs. 1, 2.) 

Tablmum. A room in a Roman dwelling- 
house. (jSec House.) 

Tacitus {Cornelius). The celebrated 
Roman historian, born about the year 54 A.D., 
apparently of an equestrian family. Nothing 
is known of his birthplace, and it is only a 
conjecture that he was born at Interamna. 
(Terni), In his rhetorical education he came 
under the immediate influence of the most 
distinguished oi*ators of the time, Marcus 
Aper and Julius Secimdus, and he made his 
first appearance as an advocate at an ear.ly 
age. In 77 he married the daughter of the 
consul of that year, Julius Agricola, shortly 
before the latter’s departure for Britain 
[Tac., Agr. 9]. In 78-79 he held the qmes- 
torship under Vespasian ; in 80-81 he was 
sedile or tribune tinder Titus, and in 88 
under Domitian. In 90 he left Rome with 
his wife on some official commission, and 
had not returned in 93, when his father-in- 
law died \ib. at end]. In 97, under Nerva, 
he was consul sitffectus. He appears for 
the last time in active public life in 100, 
when, with his friend the younger Pliny, he 
appeared on the side of the prosecution in 
an important law-suit [Pliny, JSp. ii 12 § 2]. 
The date of his death is unknown, but he 
probably survived the accession of Hadrian 
in 117. 

His writings are : (1) A dialogue on the 
decline of eloquence {Dmlagus de OrdtOid- 
bus), one of his earliest woihs, written 
apparently [under the influence of ('),uin.- 
tilian] in the early part of the roign oi' 
Domitian, and originating in a close study 
of Cicero’s I’hetorical writings. It is one of 
the ablest works of the imperial age, and in 
language and style is so diiibront from his 
later woi'ks that its genuineness has fre- 
quently been disputed. (2) The life of his 
father-in-law Agricola {De VitCt ct Morlbus 
Mlu Agricolm), published at the boginning 
of Trajan’s reign, and written in dutiful 
commemoration of the deceased ; it is in the- 
manner of Sallust, from whom Tacitus to a 
large extent borrowed his style. (3) The 
“ O-ermania ” {De SUil, Alortbus, ac PGpitJiS 
written soon after his Agricola^ 
a deisoription of the Germany of that time, 
.which -is founded on careful research, and 
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is especially important as the source of all 
our knowledge of the ancient history of 
Oerinany. (4) A history of his own times, 
from Cxalba to the death of Domitian (69-96), 
under the title IlistortcB^ in fourteen books, 
of which books i-iv and the first half of v, 
covering not quite two years (69-70), have 
alone been preseiwed. (5) The history of 
the Julian house, in sixteen books, published 
between 115 and 117, beginning with the 
death of Augustus. (Hence the original 
title Ah Excessu divi Augusti / the usual 
title, AnnaUSj rests on no authority.) Books 
i-iv are still complete ; the latter part of 
the fifth and the beginning of the sixth is 
missing (the reign of Tiberius a.d. 14-37) ; 
while the second half of the eleventh, the 
whole of boolts xii-siv and the fii'st half 
of XV (the reign of Claudius from the year 
47 and the history of Hero as far as 68) 
are still extant. 

The two principal works of Tacitus thus 
give us a complete history of the em- 
perors from Tiberius to Domitian. He was 
probably prevented by his death from com- 
pleting his design by writing an account of 
the reign of Augustus, from the battle of 
Aotium, and also including the reigns of 
Nerva and Trajan, In both works the 
chronological arrangement of the materials 
is predominant ; they are founded on the 
most seai’ohing and comprehensive study of 
the historical authorities, and are marked 
by a thoroughly critical spirit. Tacitus is 
always extremely careful to ascertain and 
to record the truth ; he is never satisfied 
with a mere narrative of events, but seeks 
to elicit their causes from the facts them- 
selves. He is an adept in fathoming the 
hidden thoughts and motives of human 
agents. His method of treatment is, in exter- 
nal appearance, entirety objective ; but an 
undercurrent of sympathy, now sad, now 
cheerful, with the events related, is every- 
where betraying itself. He is avowedly 
and resolutely impartial, and his judgment 
is eminently fair. It is only severe when he 
is dealing with wrongs done to the State, 
and to the moral laws of the universe. 
Thoroughly convinced of the value of virtue, 
he hates vice, which he seeks to terrify by 
exposing it to the ignominy of after ages. 
Vvith all his admiration for the greatness of 
republican Rome, he is a stanch imperialist, 
being convincod of the necessity of the 
-Empire for the stability of the State. In 
contrast with the bright elegance and rich- 
ness of expression characteristic- of his 
earliest work, as he advances in his literarjr 


activity his style becomes more sombre and 
pathetic, in accordance with the gloomy 
and tragic events which he has to desciuhe. 
He becomes increasingly fond of rhetorical 
colouring, and avoids the ordinary diction 
of prose, while seeking to attain sublimity 
and novelty of style, less by archaisms than 
by an approximation to poetical expression. 
His grave and serious purpose finds its 
counterpart in his efforts to express himself 
with a terseness and precision which is 
often peculiarly pointed and epigrammatic. 
It is in the Anvtdls that this last trait dis- 
plays itself in its most characteristic form, 
and on the most extensive scale. 

Tages. The son of a Genius and grand- 
son of Jupiter, said to be a boy with the 
wisdom of an old man, who, at Tarqninii, 
in Etruria, suddenly rose out of a freshly 
ploughed field. He taught the chiefs 
lluC'Umdnes) of the twelve Etruscan tribes, 
who were summoned by the ploughman 
Tarchon, how to interpret the sacrifices, 
together with the lore of thunder and 
lightning and other kinds of divination 
which in later times were practised by the 
hdi'usptces {q.v.). Having done this, he 
disappeared again as suddenly as he had 
appeared. The lore of Tages was at finst 
transmitted orally from generation to gene- 
ration in the chief families, but was after- 
wards handed down in a comprehensive 
literature [Gicero, De Div. ii 60, 51 ; Ovid, 
Met>. XV 558 if ; Lucan, i 637]. 

Tag5s. The federal commander who was 
elected by the States composing the Thes- 
salian federation. He wms only elected 
when occasion required, usually in case of 
war. He was chosen from the most dis- 
tinguished of the nobility, generally from 
the Aleuadse. It was his duty to levy 
soldiers from the States belonging to the 
federation, to be their commander, and to 
fix the amount of tribute to be paid by each 
member of the league. 

TS,lassio {Tdlassius^ Tdlassits). The 
Roman god of marriage, correspoirding to 
the Greek Hymenasus. He was one of the 
unknown gods, and was only invoked by 
the appellation Talasse in the refrain to 
the UpWidMmia sung when tho binde was 
brought home. A later account makes hinr 
one of those who, with Romulus, were 
principally concerned in the rape of the 
Sabine women, and hence explains the 
proverbial use of his name at all mandages 
[Livy, i '9 § 12], 

. TalSiUS, Great-grandson of Cretheus, son 
of Bias and Pero, father of Adrastus, Par- 
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tlaSnopseiis, Mecisteus, and Eriphyle. ^ He j 
■was one of the Argonauts, and was killed ' 
by Melamptls. (See Adkastds.) 

Talent (Gr, talanton, Lat. talentum / lit. 

“ the balance,” and “ the thing weighed ”). 
The Greeic term for (1) the highest measure 
of weight ; (2) the designation of a sum of 
money consisting of a number of coins 
originally equal to it in legal weight and 
value, it ■was dwided into 60 'mmoe or 
6,000 drachmcB. Anaong the different 
talents in use in Greece the most widely 
spread was the Attic, of which otTVo^^ 
(drachma) weighed 57|- lbs. [The intrinsic 
value of the metal contained in this sum of 
money was about i£200.] (jiSee Coinage.) 

TMos. (1) A brazen giant in Crete whom 
Hephaestus had given to Minos. This giant 
guarded the island. He went round the 
island three times a clay and scared away 
those who approached it by throwing stones 
at them ; or, if they landed, he sprang into 
the fire with them and pressed them to his 
glowing bosom till they were biumt to death. 
A vein of blood ran from his head to his foot, 
■where it was closed by a nail. When the 
Argonauts came to Crete, Medea caused the 
nail to fall out by means of a magic song. 
According to another account, Poeas, the 
father of Philoctetes, shot it out with his 
how, whereupon Tabs bled to death. 

(2) Nephew of Dmdaius. His ingenuity 
and skill excited the envy of Dsedalus, who 
threw him headlong from the Acropolis at 
Athens. (See D^dalus.) 

TamXas. A treasurer ; a title borne by 
several officials in Athens. (1) The most 
important of these was the treasurer 
(Spirneletes) of the revenue, elected by show 
of hands every four years. He received 
from the cipodectee (general collectors) all 
the money which was to be disbursed for 
public expenses, and he paid away into the 
treasuries of the several authorities wliat 
necessary for purposes of administration 
in their respective departments. He also 
provided the funds voted by the people ■for 
extraordinary purposes. (2) The same name 
was also borne by the ten treasurers of the 
goddess Athene, "who had the care of the 
treasure of the goddess which was kept in 
the inner chamber of -the Parthenon, be- 
sides the State treasure which (according 
to the ordinary account) was kept in the ■ 
same place. They were elected annually by 
lot, one from each of the phylm. (B) Simi- 
lai'ty, we have a board of -ten regularly' ^ 
constituted treasurers to the rest, of the 
gods. Their duty was to manage the sacred 


treasures, ■which in earlici- rimes v-cre kept 
in the separate temples, b-ut in 418 i5.o. 
were transferred to tbe Parti ion on, [-.d} 
Under the title of ta^vian ton strdtplflkon.^ 
we read of a financial officer of the war 
department. He was pi'obably appointed 
after the Peloponnesian War in place of the- 
hellenotdmlCB (q.v.). Besides his duties in 
connexion with the war department, he had 
a share in the management of the Pana- 
thenaic festival (Aristotle, Conatltution of 
Athens^ 49).] 

Tantalus. A wealthy king of Sipjdus 
Phrygia (or Lydia), son of Zeus and Plutc\., 
father of Pelops and Niobe, grandfather of 
Atreus and Thyestes. As the fa^murite of 
the gods, he was allowed to take part in 
their deliberations and to share their meals 
but his good fortune making him over^ 
bearing, he insulted them and was thrown, 
into Tartarus. The traditions differ as to* 
the natui’e of his misdemeanour.. Accord- 
ing to one, he publicly revealed the secret 
decrees of Zeus ; another relates, that he 
purloined nectar and ambrosia from the 
table of the gods to distribute to his 
friends: a third, that having invited the 
gods to a repast, he set before them the 
flesh of his son Pelops, whom he had cut to- 
pieces and boiled, in order to test their 
omniscience ; while, according to a fourth^, 
he perjured himself in order to retain 
possession of the golden dog stolen for him. 
from the temple of Zeus by PancUrebs (q,v.)- 
Homer [Od. xi 590] describes him as suffer- 
ing in the world below from nnappeased 
hunger and thirst, being at the same time, 
immersed in water to the chin, whilst the 
finest fruits hang before his eyes. When- 
ever he opens his mouth to enjoy the repast, 
the water dries up and the fruits vanish 
into the air. According, to Pindar [Mh. 
i 7 (8), 21], he himself is- .suspended in the 
air, while above his head hangs a huge 
rock, which is ever threatening to fall and 
crush him. (See cut under Ha’DES, Realm 
OF.) Euripides eomhinod both legends, 

TS-rasippus. A demon wdio caused horsos 
to shy. (See Hippodrome.) 

Tartarus. According to the earliest 
Greek views, a dark abyss, ■whicb lay as fox'- 
below the surface of the earth as the earth 
is from the heavens. Abevve Tartarus were 
' the foundations of the earth and sea. It was 
surrounded by an iron ■wall with iron gates'- 
, set ■up by Poseidon,, and by a trebly thick 
layer of night, and it served as the prison of 
the dethroned Orhiras, and of the conquered 
, Titans who were guarded- by the hecMou-- 
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chdriis, the hundred-armed sons of Uranus. 
Jn later times its signiheation altered, and 
it came to mean the lower regions as the 
plnc.e of damnation, in which the wicked 
who had been condemned by the judges of 
the world below suffered endless torments. 
(See Hades, Realm of.) As a person, 
Tartarus is the son of dicker and Ge; and, 
by his mother, he is the father of Typhoeus. 

Tauriscus. A Greek artist of Tralles, 
belonging to the school of Rhodes. He and 
his fellow countryman Apollonius were the 
sculptors of the celebrated group of Dirce. 
{See cut on p. 195.) 

Taxes. In Athens, as in the free states 
•of Greece generally, the citizens were freed 
from evei’y personal tax; only for their 
slaves they had to pay the trzOholon^ a 
yearly poll-tax of three obols (4c?.) for each. 
On the other hand, among the residents who 
were not citizens, the metcsci (q.v.) paid a 
yearly protection tax of twelve drachm® (8s.) 
for each independent man, and six drachmee 
for every woman who managed her own 
house, and the freedmen paid the trlobolon 
in addition. Besides this, all tradesmen who 
were not citizens had to pay a trade tax. 
(For extraordinary taxes on property see 
Eisphora ; for the more or less costly public 
•services undertaken by wealthy citizens, 
.see Leitourgia.) As indirect taxes may 
be mentioned: (1) the tax of 1 per cent, 
-on the selling price paid at the sale of a 
piece of land. (2) The market tax, which 
was paid, partly at the gates, partly at the 
place of sale, bj^ strangers and metoeci for 
the wares offered for sale in retail dealing ; 
•different articles were charged at different 
rates. (3) The tax on imports and exports, 
which was 2 per cent, on all imported or 
exported goods without distinction, of kind. 
‘The State did not levy its dues and taxes 
itself, but caused them to be let out to indi- 
viduals or companies by special officials, 

• called the Pbletm {q.v.). {See TfiLONiE.) 

As at Athens, so under the Roman Ee- 
pvdHc, there was no direct taxation for 
■citizens, except the property tax raised in 
extraordinary cases. {See Trtbutum.) The 
.Roman citizen paid indirect taxes in the 
liar hour tax {see PortOeium), and the tax 
antrnduced after 357 B.c. on the manu- 
-mission of slaves at the rate of 5 per cent, 
-of the ^mlue of the slave set free {vlcesima 
■mmnumissWnis). Both taxes were let by 
the State to piMlcdni {q.v.). Rome did 
snot receive from her allies in Italy either 
•direct or indirect taxes, apart, from the 
©bligations as to supplying soldiers and 


ships imposed on them hy the alliance. 
After the right of citizenship was granted 
to them in 89 B.C. they were placed on the 
same footing as the citizens with respect 
to indirect taxes. But the provinces had 
to pay all the more to Rome, partly by 
direct, partly by indirect taxation. Yet, 
especially with regard to the former, there 
was no similarity of treatment, but every 
province had its own form of taxation, 
which, as a role, was assimilated to the 
sj^stem existing in it at the time of its con- 
quest. Some provinces paid a fixed yearly 
sum (see StIpendium), which was raised by 
communal districts through the chief towns 
of each district, while others paid a certain 
quota of the tmrying produce of the culti- 
vated land in the province (see DecOma), 
which was farmed out to publicani. The 
provinces felt indirect taxation chiefly 
through the harbour tax, and indeed every 
province seems to have formed a separate 
fiscal district. Under the Empire it was 
only the indirect taxes that were at first 
made higher for the citizens, as Augustus 
added to the taxes on harbours and manu- 
mission the centestma rSmm venal turn, 1 
per cent, on the price of articles sold at 
auctions; the qziinta et vicesima manci- 
pioricm, or 4 per cent, on the price of every 
slave bought, and the vicesima hSreditatum 
et legaforum, of 5 per cent, on ail inheri- 
tances above 100,000 sesterces, which did 
not fall to the nearest blood-relations, and 
on all legacies. The freedom of the citizens 
from direct taxation continued unimpaired, 
and when Caracalla, in 212 a.d., had granted 
to all free subjects of the Empire the right 
of citizenship, Italy, at least, maintained its 
freedom from taxation, until Diocletian (in 
284) removed the last distinctions between 
the inhabitants of Italy and of other parts 
of the Empire, and introduced into Italy 
the same taxation as obtained in the pro- 
vinces. It had in course of time been re- 
duced to a more uniform system, on the 
basis of a general census of the Empire. 
The chief tax was the land tax (tributum 
s6U)) the total sum of which was pro- 
mulgated every year hy the emperor for 
the whole Empire, and divided amongst 
the provinces according to the number of 
taxable units (z%« or cdp'itd) which each, 
province was set down as containing in the 
periodically revised registers. Connected 
with this tax in money were contributions 
in kind to the imperial stores for the army 
and the officials, \vho had a claim to them. 
The -male and fennilo population of tha 
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country not possessing: land paid after a 
certain age (20-25 years) a poll tax {tri- 
butwm capitis), tlie amount of wliich was 
fixed by imperial ordinance, and for women 
was a-boat half the sum imposed on men. 
Citizens resident in towns, and not pos- 
sessing land, paid a tax partly on tbeir 
property, partly, as far as they happened 
to be engaged in a trade, on their working 
capital and on the trade itself. The taxes 
apportioned to each town with its districts 
were raised by tax collectors {exactOres), 
but the dSc'imones, or members of the 
municipal senates (see Municipium), were 
responsible for the amount and had to 
advance it themselves. 

Taxiarchns. The Greek term for a com- 
mander of a taxis, which contained a 
variable number of men. In Athens the 
ten commanders of the ten taxels were so 
called. They were elected annually by 
show of hands, one for each tribe. They 
also had to look after the levying and diS' 
tribution of recruits, and they were thus 
concerned in the drawing np of the register 
of those citizens who were liable to serve. 
On the Jlacedonian taxis, see Phalanx. 

Taygete. One of the Pleiades {g v.). 

Teemessa. Daughter of the jPhrygian 
king Teuthras, mother of EurysacSs by 
Ajax son of Telamon. (See Aias, 2.) 

Teirgsias (Lat. Tlreslds), The famous 
blind soothsayer of Thebes, son of Eueres 
and Chariclo, and a descendant of the Spar- 
tan IJdseus. The cause of his blindness has 
been variously stated. According to one 
tradition, the gods took his sight away 
when he was seven years old, because he 
revealed to men things which they ought 
not to have known. According to another, 
he became blind when, on his seeing Athene 
in the bath, she splashed water into his 
eyes. When invoked his mother, the 
goddess could not restore his sight, but en- 
dued him with a knowledge of the language 
of birds, and presented him with a staff, by- 
means of which he could walk like a man 
with perfect vision. According to a third 
account, he was blinded by Hera, because in 
a dispute between her and Zeus he decided 
against her, and Zeus compensated him by 
granting him the gift of prophecy and a 
life seven (or nine) times as long as that of 
other men. He is also said to have been 
changed into a woman for a short time. He 
plays an important part in the stoiy of 
(Edipus and the wars against Thebes. In 
the wars of the Seven agal-mt Thebes- he 
declared that the Thebans would be victori- 


ous if Creon’s son Menosceus were to sacri- 
fice himself. In the war of the Eplgoui iio 
advised the Thebans to enter into negotia- 
tions for peace, and to avail themselves of rlie 
oppoi'tnnity thus afforded to take to flight. 
During the flight, or else at the oouquesr, 
of Thebes by the Epigoni, he was made a 
prisoner, and with his daughter Manto 
who also possessed the gift of prophe.cy, was 
consecrated to the service of the Delphian 
Apollo. He died at the well Tilphossa, near 
Haliartus, where his grave was pointed out, 
while he was also honoured by a cenotaplr 
in Thebes. Homer [Od. xi 90-151] repre- 
sents him as carrying his golden staff as 
soothsayer even in the world below, when 
Odysseus consults him as to his way home ; 
and of all the shades, he alone, by favour of 
Persephone, possesses unimpaired memory 
I and intellect [Od. x 495]. He had an oracle 
at Orchomenus in Bceotia, which is said 
to have ceased to give responses after a 
plague. 

Telamon. Son of jEaous and EndeTs, and 
brother of Peleus. Having assisted Peleus 
in murdering their half-brother Phocus, he 
was expelled from yEgIna by his father, 
and was received by Cenchreus of Sidamis, 
whose daughter Glance became his wife : 
and, on the death of Cenchreus, Telamon be- 
came king of Salaniis. By his second wife 
Periboea, daughter of Alcathuils, he became 
father of Ajax. He was one of the heroes 
who joined' in the Calydonian Hunt, and 
also one of the Argonauts. He further" 
took part in the expedition of hi.s friend 
Heracles against the Amazons and against 
Laomedon of Troy. At the conquest of 
Troy he "was the first to sc.aie the walls, 
and that he did at the veiy spot whore it 
was built by his father. As his share in 
the spoil, Heracles gave him the king’s 
daughter Hesione, by whoin he became the 
father of Teucer (t/.y., 2). 

Telohmes. A primeval people .sprung 
from the sea, and living on the island of 
Ehodes. They are said to have been the 
earliest workers in metal, and to have made 
images of the gods, together witli the sickle 
of Cronus and the trident of Poseidon. 
Poseidon is said to have been on trusted to 
thorn by Ehe.a to be brought itp, just as 
Zeus was to the Curetes of Crete.' They 
were also represented as envious sorcerers 
and dtemons, who were enemies of both gods 
and men. They were therefore killed by 
Apollo or, according to another account, 
destroyed, by Zeus in an inundation. 
According to a third account, this inunda- 
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tion Ificl to their leaving the ■ island, and 
dispersing themselves over Lycia, Cyprus, 
Crete, and Greece. 

Telecleides. A Greek poet of the old 
comedy, and a violent opponent of Pericles 
[Plutarch, Per. S, 16]. He is said to have 
written only six pieces, of which a few 
fragments are still extant. 

Telegonus. Son of Odysseus and Circe. 
At his mother’s comimand he set out to find 
iiis father. Landing on the coast of Ithaca, 
he began to plunder the fields, and Odys- 
seus came out armed against him. Tele- 
gonus did not recognise his father, and 
mortally wounded him with the spine of a 
sting-ray which Circe had given him to 
serve as the barb of his lance. When he 
learned that the wounded man was his 
father, he took the body home with him, 
accompanied by Teleniachus and PenSlope, 
and subsequently married the latter. He 
was supposed to be the founder of Tusculum 
[Horace, Od. iii 29, 8] and Prasneste, near 
Home. [Plutarch, ParalL 3Hn. 41, and Pro- 
pei'tius, ii 32, 4. The legend of Telegonus 
was the theme of the TelegonPM^ by the 
cyclic poet Eugammo, of Cyrene. The 
strange manner in which Odysseus met his 
end is mentioned in Oppian, Halieutica ii 
497.] 

Telemacims. Son of Odysseus (j.-y.) and 
Penelope. 

Telephus, Son of HerUcles and Auge, the 
daughter of AlShs of Tegea and pi'iestess 
of Athene. She concealed the child in the 
temple of the virgin goddess, and the 
country in consequence suffered a blight. 
By consulting an oracle, Aleus discovered 
the cause of the blight, and gave his 
daughter to Nauplius to drown her in the 
sea; but he exposed the infant on Mount 
ParthSnion, where he was suckled by a 
hind and brought up by shepherds. Auge 
was given by Nauplius to Teuthras, king 
of My.sia, who made her his wife. When 
Telephus grew up, he consulted the oracle 
of Delphi to leaim who his parents were, and 
was ordered to go into Asia to Teuthras. 
Teuthras welcomed his wife’s son, and 
married him to his daughter Argiope, and 
at his death appointed Teleplius his suc- 
cessor. The Greeks, on their way to Troy, 
landed on the coast of Mysia and began to 
plunder it, thinliing they had reached Troy. 
Telephus opposed them bravely, and killed 
Thersander, son of Poijmices; but, being 
forced by Achilles to fly, Dionysus in his 
wrath caused him to stumble over a vine, 
and Achilles wounded him in the thigh with 


i his lance. As the woimd did not heal, and 
he was told by the oracle that it could only 
be healed by him who had inflicted it, 
Telephus disguised himself as a beggar, 
and went to Argos, whither the Greeks had 
been driven back by a storm. Under the 
advice of Clytajmnestra he carried off 
Agamemnon’s infant son, whom he stole 
from his cradle, and took refuge on the 
house altar, threatening to kill the child un- 
less Agamemnon compelled Achilles to cure 
his wound. This had the desired effect, and 
Achilles healed the wound with the rust, or 
with the splinters, of the lance which had 
inflicted it. Being designated by the 
oracle as the guide to Troy, he showed the 
Greeks the way, but refused to take part 
in the war, because his wife, Astyoche, was 
a sister of Priam. His son Eurypylus 
rendered the Trojans the last aid they re- 
ceived before the fall of their town. This 
he did at the prompting of his mother, whom 
Priam had bribed by means of a golden 
vine wrought by Hephsestus, and given by 
Zeus to Tros in compensation for carrying 
off Ganymede. Eurypylus was killed by 
NSoptolemus after having performed many 
brave exploits. In the Mysian town of 
Pergamon, and especially by the kings of 
the house of Attains, Telephus was revered 
as a national hero. 

TaiSsilla. Of Argos. A lyric po6te.ss, 
who flourished about the year 508 B.c. 
After a defeat of the Argives, she is said to 
have placed herself at the head of a band 
of Argive women, and to have repelled an 
attack of the Spartan king Cleomenes. The 
figure of a woman in front of the temple of 
Aphrodite at Argos, with books lying at 
her feet, while she herself is looking at a 
helmet, as though about ^-o put it on, was 
said to represent Telosilla [Pausanias, ii 20 
§ 7], She is said to have become a poetess 
because, on consulting an oracle respecting 
her health, she received as answer that 
she would receive health from the Muses. 
Scarcely anything remains of her poems, 
which consisted of hymns to J^pollo and 
Artemis,: 

Teiesphbrus (i.e. he who brings to an 
end). In Greek mythology, a boy who wa,s 
regarded as the genius of liealth, {See 
Asolepius [and. esp. Journal of Hcllerdc 
StudieH.m 283-297].) 

Teilhmo. See Tellus. 

Tellus. The Italian deifc}'- of mother- 
earth, often called teUm ni&ter. She wa^ 
invoked dxiriag earthquakes (her temple in 
Home having been dedicated in 26B B.c, in 
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consequence of an earthquake in the time of 
'war). She was also invoked in solemn oaths 
as the common grave of all things, toge- 
ther with the Manes and with Jupiter, the 
god of heaven. Like the Greek Demeter, 
she was also the goddess of marriage, hut 
was most revered in conjunction with 
CSres as goddess of fruitfulness. Thus in 
her honour were held the festival of the 
soY/ing {fSrioe sementtvce), celebrated in 
January at the end of the winter seed time, 
fixed by the pontifex to be held on two 
consecutive market days. The p&gdnaUa 
were celebrated at the same time in the 
country, when a pregnant sow was sacrificed 
to Teilus and Ceres. Besides these, there 
was the feast of fordiclcUa or hordiczdia, 
at which cows in calf (fo7'dcB) were sacri- 
ficed to her. This was held on the 15 th of 
April to insure plenty during the year, and 
was celebrated under the management of 
the pontiflcSs and the Vestal Virgins, partly 
on the Capitol in the thirty curtce, and 
partly outside the town. The ashes of the 
unborn calves were kept by the Vestal 
Virgins till the feast of the Pdi'llia (see 
Pales), when they were used for the pur- 
pose of purification. Besides the female 
deity, a god Tellum6 was also worshipped. 

T^lonae (Gr. tSlonai, lit. “buyers of the 
taxes ”). Among the Athenians, these were 
the farmers of the taxes and imposts, 
which were not collected by State officers, 
but were sold at certain times by auction 
to the highest bidder. Smaller taxes were 
taken up by single persons who collected 
the money themselves. Eor larger taxes 
demanding a large capital, companies were 
often formed, represented by one person 
called the felonarches, who concluded the 
contract with the State. Sureties had also 
to be produced on this occasion. Such 
companies employed subordinate officers to 
collect the taxes. The payments were made 
by the farmers at certain periods at the 
senate-house, or houleuterionf and one pay- 
ment was usually made in advance when 
the contract was made. In default of pay- 
ment, the farmer became dUmds, and in 
certain circnmstances might be imprisoned. 
If the debt was not paid by the expiration 
of the 9th prytdneid, it was doubled, and 
the property of the debtor and his sureties 
confiscated. The dilmtd descended to the 
children until the debt was paid. On. the 
other hand, the farmer was protected by 
the State against fraud by severe laws. He 
was also exempt from military 'Service, so 
that he might not be hindered iji perform- 


ing his duties. Eor the similar institution 
among the Eomans, sec Publicaxi. 

Temples. In ancient times temples wtero 
regarded as the dwelling-places of tlio gods 
to whom they were dedicated. They might 
contain an image or not, but the latter case 
was exceptional. As they were not houses 
of prayer intended for the devotion of & 
numerous community, they were usually of 
very limited extent. There were, however, 
temples of considerable size, among which 
was that of Artemis in Ephesus, 438 feet 
long by 226 broad ; that of Hera in Samos ; 
that begun by Pisistratus and finished bj’- 
Hadrian, and dedicated to Zens Olympius 
in Athens {see Olympieum); and the temple 
of Zeus of Agrigentum, which was never 
quite completed. All of these were al- 
most as large as the first-mentioned. Only 
temples like that at Eleusis, in which the 
celebration of mysteries took place, were 
intended to accommodate a larger number 
of people. The great sacrifices and ban- 
quets shared by all the people were cele- 
brated in the court of the temple (Gr. pert- 
bdlds), which included the altars for sacri- 
fice, and was itself surrounded by a wall 
with only one place of entrance. It was a 
feature common to all temples that they 
were not built directly on the surface of 
the ground, but were raised on a sub-struc- 
ture which was mounted by means of an 
uneven number of steps, so that people 
were able as a good omen to put their right 
foot on the first and last step. 

The usual shape of Greek temples was 
an oblong about twice as long as wide, at 
the front and back of which was a pocli- 
ment or gable-roof (Gr. detbs or detomd ^ 
Lat. fastlglmn). Round temples with 
dome-shaped roofs were quite the excep- 
tion. The principal part of the temple 
was the chamber containing the imago 
of the god. This stood on a pedestal, 
which was often x^laced in a small niche, 
and usually stood facing the east, opposite 
folding-doors which always opened out- 
wards. ."Before the image stood an altar 
used for unbloody sacrifices. This cham- 
ber, called in Greek ndbs^ and in Latin 
cella^ generally received its light through 
the door alone, but somotim 0 .s there was 
also an opening in the roof. There wore 
also temples designated liypijethral (from 
hypait'hrbSj “ in the open nir ^ in these 
there was no roof to the middle chamber 

^ [Vitruvius, iii 1 § 22. The Attic form is hppai- 
thrids.} 
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■of the cdla^ which was separated from the 
lateral portions by one or more rows of 
pillars on each side. 

Generally each temple belonged to only 
one god ; but sometimes a temple was re- 
garded as the dwelling-place of several 
deities, either those who were worshipped 
in groups, as the Muses, or those who were 
: supposed to stand in close alliance or other 
relationship to each other, such as the 
twins Apollo and Artemis ; and Apollo, as 
leader of the Muses, together with the 
Muses themselves. Frequently only one 
god had an image and altar in the chief 
■cella, while others were worshipped in ad- 
joining chapels. Lastly, there were double 
temples, with two ceUoe. built in opposite 
•directions. {See Architecture, fig. 13.) 
Many temples had, besides the cella^ a 
hind of “ holy of holies ” {ddyton or 
mSgdron) which was only entered by the 
priests, and only by them at certain times, 

■ and which was sometimes under the ground. 
Usually ah open porch or vestibule {pro- 
na6s\ with pillars in front, stood before 
the ceZZfl, and in it -were exposed the dedi- 
catory oferings. There was often also an 
inner chamber behind the image {6pistli6- 
domos) which served for various purposes, 
the valuables and mone}^ belonging to the 
temple being often kept there. It was sur- 
rounded by a -wall, and the door was well 
secured by locks. 

The various kind.s of temples are usually 
distinguished according to the number and 
arrangement of the pillars. Thus: (1) A 
•temple in anils (hg. 1) is one in which the 
pronaos (sometimes also the opisthodomos) 
was formed by the prolongation of the side 
walls of the temple (Lat. antce ; Gr. para- 

■ stddes) and by two columns placed between 
the terminal pilasters of the anta;. 



(1) TKStl’IiE IK .'VNTIS. 


CBOSTynos. 


(2) Prostf/lSs. with the columns in front 
■ (fig. 2), is an epithet descriptive of a temple, 
the front of whose pronaos was formed - in 
all its breadth by a row of columns quite 
separate from the walls, and with the 
•columns at the extremities standing in 
front of the arLt(P.. 

(3) AmpM 2 }r 6 siyl 6 s ('fig. 3) describes 'a 


temple with the columns arranged as in (2) 
at the back as well as in the front. 



(3) AMPHIPROSTrEOS. 

(4) Peripterds (fig. 4) describes a temple 
surrounded on all sides by a colonnade sup- 
porting the architrave. This is the type 



(4) PEKIPTEBOS. 

most frequently employed by the Greeks. 
{See Parthenon, cuts 1 and 2.) 

(5) Pseudoperipterds (“false peripteros”) 
is an epithet of a temple in which the archi- 
trave appears to be carried by pilasters 
or by “ engaged ” columns in the walls of 
the cella. This form is seldom used by 
the Greeks, hut often by the Romans. 

(6) Dipteros (fig. 5) describes a temple 
surrounded by two ranges of columns. 


® « « * * « ® ® ® « « i-® ¥ ® 


® • • • I I . • 


(5) niPTEBOS. 

(7) Pseudddipterds (“ false d^pterds^'^ fig. 
6). A temple surrounded with only a single 
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' (6) psEirnompTEKOs. 

range of columns, but at such a distance 
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that they correspond in position to the 
exterior range of the dipteral temple. 

According to the numher of columns in 
front, which must always be an even num- 
ber, since the entrance was in the middle, 
it is usual to distinguish temples as tetra-, 
hcrea-^ octet-, decd-^ or dodecd-stylos (with 
4, 6, 8, 10, or 12 columns). The number of 
columns along each side was usually one 
more than twice the number along the j 
front, but this was not the invariable rule. 
Por the architrave and for the columns of 
the different orders, see pp. 57, 58. The 
frieze resting on the architrave, and (in 
the Doric order) the metopes in particular 
(g.u.),as welias the two pediments (Gr. 
pdnd), were decorated with sculptures, and 
these sculptures, as well as the walls of the 
temple often had a more life-like and more 
vai’ied appearance given to them by appro- 
priate colouring. The coping of the roof, 
as well as the angles of the pediment, were 
ornamented by aeroterXd, which consisted 
of statues, vases, or anthemta (groups of 
flowers and leaves; cp. cut to jEginetan 
Sculptures). 

In the plan of their temples the Eomaws 
originally followed the Etruscans (cp. Tem- 
PLUM, below). The ground-plan of the 
Etruscan temple was nearly a square, the 
ratio of the depth to frontage being 6 ; 5. 
Half of the space was taken up by the 
eella, and the rest by the columns. The 
architrave was of wood, and without any 
special frieze. The great temple with 
three ccllce on the Boman Capitol vras 
built in the Etruscan style, the middle and 
largest cella being sacred to Jupiter, and 
the smaller ones on either side to Minerva 
and Juno. (Cp. Jupiter.) Under Greek 
influence the different forms of the Greek 
temple began to be imitated at Borne, the 
most prevalent type being that described 
as prostylos, which lent itself most easily 
to the req^uirement-s of a temphtAn in the 
strict sense of the term. An important 
alteration in the Greek form of temple 
was brought about by the introduction of 
vaulted arches or groined ceilings, which 
were seldom used by the Greeks, and never 
on a large scale, but were brought to great 
perfection by the Bomans. They took the 
form of a cylindrical vaulting in the case of 
a quadrangular cella, and a dome in the ■ 
case of the round temples, which were 
frequent with the Bomans. The two prin- 
cipal forms of the latter are,(l) the mdno- 
pteros, which consisted of a single, circle' 
of columns standing on a platform mounted 


by steps and supporting the columns which 
bore a dome on a circular architrave. (2} 
The peripteros, with the same arrange- 
ment of columns, but w'ith a circular cella 
in the middle which was covered by a 
dome rising from the surrounding colon- 
nade. In a third variety, of which we have 
an example in the Pantheon {q.v.), the 
circular body of the building is not 
j surrounded by columns externally, but 
only provided on one side with an advanced 
portico. 

Templum. The Boman term for a space 
marked out by the augurs {see Augures) 
according to a certain fixed procedure. Its 
ground-plan was a square or rectangle, 
having its four sides turned to the different 
points of the compass; its front however, 

I according to strict Boman custom, faced 
! towards the west, so that any one entering 
the temple had his face turned towards the 
[ east. It was not until later that the front 
was frequently made to face the east. The 
building erected on this space, and cor- 
responding to it in plan, did not become a 
, fdnum, or sanctuary of the gods, until it 
had been consecrated by the poniif1.ces. 
(See Dedicatio.) 

As, however, there w^ere fana which were 
not templa, e.g. all circular buildings, so 
there were templa which were not fana. 
Of this sort were the places where public 
affairs were transacted, such as the rostra 
in the Eorum, the places where the comltla 
met or the Senate assembled, and even the 
city of Borne itself. The sanctuaries of 
the gods were designed as templa if they 
were intended to serve for meetings of' 
the Senate, and if the form of worshi]> 
prescribed for such sanctuaries were ap- 
propriate to the definition of a tempi mu. 

Tennes (or Tenes), son of C 3 ’-orms (q.v.. 
2). He (with his sister Henutheu) w-as 
thrown hy his father in a ciiest into tlie 
sea, in consequence of the slanderous 
accusations b)*ought against him by his 
stepmother. He w’as borne, imwever, by 
the waves to the island of Tenedos (so 
named from him), wdiere he becaruo king. 
He was afterwards reconciled to lii.-? 
father, and foil, with him, by the hand of 
Achilles, when the father and son, as allies 
of the Trojans, w'ere opposing the landing 
of the Greeks on the shores of Asia. 

Tensa. The chariot used for proc-e.^sions, 
or for the gods at the Oircensian games. 
(See Chariots.) 

Tepidarium. A tepid bath-room. {See 
Baths.) 


TEREBRA TERENTIUS. 


Terebra. A military engine for boring 
into the wails of a besieged town. {See 
Aries.) 

Tereiitiaiiiis Mannis. A Latin gram- 
marian, born in Mauritania. At the close 
of the Srd century b.c. he wrote a didactic 
poem on prosody and metre, composed in 
the most varied forms of verse {De Litterls^ 
SyliaMs, Mrtrls). The estimation in which 
iie was held by later grammarians is proved 
by their frequent quotations from him. 

Tereatini Ludi. See S^cdlarer Lupi. 

Tereatins. (1) Piiblms Terentius Afer 
(or the African). A celebrated Roman 
comic poet. He was born in Carthage about 
185 B.C., and came to Rome as a slave in the 
possession of the senator Terentius Lucanus, 
who, on account of his promising talents 
and handsome person, gave him a good 
education and set him free. As early as 
166, on the recommendation of the poet 
CfBcllius Statius, he produced his first play, 
the Maiden of Andros {Andrta), which met 
with great success. He succeeded in -win- 
ning the favour and friendship of the most 
distinguished men, such as the younger 
Scipio and Lselius. He was less successful 
with his next piece, The Mothcr-in-Law 
(//&i/ra), which came out in the following 
year, and was without doubt his feeblest 
production. It was only on its third repre- 
sentation in 166 that it met with any success. 
Meanwhile, in 163, two years after the first 
production of the Hecyra, he ventured to 
appear before the public with a new piece, 
The Self -Tormentor {HautonUmdrumenos). 
This was followed in 161 by the EunTichus, 
which was very warmly received, and by 
the Phornilo. In 160, after bringing out 
another pla 3 q The Brothers {Adelphi), he 
went to Greece, where he died 159 b.c. 

Terence, like the other poets wiio wrote 
palUdfa^ (see Comedy, 2), borrowed from 
the older Greek poets, e.specially from 
Menander (onlj’- the Hecyra. and Phormio 
being takeji from Apollodorus). This he 
did however with a certain freedom ; and 
sometimes by fusing together similar 
Greek compositions, and borrowing appi’O- 
priate scenes from other poets, he managed 
to expand the simple plot of the Greek 
original. Evidently of a refined mindi, he 
had no taste for the lively realism of a 
Plautus. On the contrary, he aimed at 
artistic correcl-uess of plot, delicate deli- 
neation of character, and elegance of form. 
He had nothing of the vivacity, force, and 
wdt of Plautus, and fell far behind Menander- 
in freshness and vigour, for which reason 
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Omsar pertinently called him Mcnancip'x-'s 
half [o dlmuVtdtii Menander^ quoted by 
Suetonius in his life of Terence]. 

In his style, although a foreigner, ho 
caught the refined tone of Roman society 
so successfully as to cause his detractors to 
maintain that he had been assisted in his 
compositions by his noble patrons, a reproach 
from which he does not entirely exonerate 
himself in the prologue to the AdeljjM, 
His works do not appear to have main- 
tained their reputation on the stage with 
the public at large for ant" length of time 
after his death. They have, nevertheless, 
remained for all time the favourite litera- 
ture of cultivated readers. Ancient critics 
also made them a subject of study, and 
wrote many commentaries on them. We 
still possess the important commentaiy by 
iEliuB Donatus, belonging to the middle 
of the 4th centur}" a.d., as -well as the less 
valuable one by Eugraphius of the lOth 
century, when Terence was (as for some 
time previouslj’-) a favourite text-book. 
These have come down to us besides the 
didasectUm {q.v.) to the several pieces, 
and the metrical arguments by Sulpicius 
Apollinaris. 

(2) Publius Terentius Varro Atdcinm. A 
Roman poet, born 82 B.C. by the river Atax 
in Gallia Harbonensis ; he died before 36 B.C. 
According to an ancient authority, he only 
began to study Greek literature in his 35 tb 
year. Accordingly his satires on the model 
of Lucilius, and his epic poem on Csesar's 
war with the Sequiini (Bellum Sequdnicum) 
must belong to his earlier years. He after- 
wards followed the fashion of imitating the 
Alexandrian School, whicli was just coming 
into vogue, and composed, besides elegies 
and didactic poems after Greek models, his 
epic poem, entitled the ArijOnautf.e, in four 
books, a free imitation of the ArgOnauiica 
by Apollonftts Rhodlus. This masterpiece, 
which has been much praised by later poets, 
and of which (as of his poems in general) 
only scattered fragments remain, appears- 
to have been the most remarkable produc- 
tion in the domain of narrative epic poetry 
between the time of Ennius and that of 
Yergil. 

, (3) Marcus Terentius Yarro Retdinus 
a native of Reate in the Sabine territory). 
The mo.st learned of the Romans; born 116 b.c. 
■'of an ancient senatorial famil,y. He devoted 
himself to study at an eaxdy age, under the 
direction chiefly of the learned antiquaria-n 
and philologist JSlius Sillo, without how- 
.eyer- withdra-wing from pu'bllc life either 
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in. time of peace or war. He held the public 
offices of tribune, curule asdile, and prsetor. 
In 67 he was lieutenant to Pompey in the 
war against the pirates ; in 49 he again 
held a command under Pompey in the 
province of Spain beyond the Ibems, but 
was taken prisoner by Csesar after the 
capitulation of Ilerda. Although he after- 
wards rejoined Pompey, Csesar received 
him into favour, and he returned to Rome 
in 40 B.C., where he is said to have had the 
•superintendence of the great library which 
CEesar destined for the public use. In spite 
•of his abstaining henceforward from taking 
.any active part in public affairs, he was 
proscribed by Antony in 43, and only nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. Pardoned by 
Octavianus, he lived till the year 27, full 
of vigour and literary activity to the last. 

Varro’s learning comprised all the pro- 
winces of literature known at that time, 
:and in productivity he was equalled by no 
Ptoraans, and only a few Greeks. According 
to his own statement, he had composed 490 
books before bis 78th year; the total number 
-of his works, either in prose or verse, theo- 
retical Or practical, exceeded 70, in more 
than 600 books. Of these, the three books 
on agriculture {RSrum Rusftcdrum Lihri\ 
written in the form of a dialogue in his 
'80th year, in which he treats the subject ex- 
haustively, drawing from his own expei'ience 
•as well as from m.ore ancient sources, are 
the only ones that have been completely 
reserved. Pnrther, of the original 25 
ooks on the Latin language {Dp Lingiul 
Lcitina) dedicated to Csesar, in which he 
^systematically treats, under the head of ety- 
molog}'-, inflexions and syntax, only bonks 
w-x exist, in a tnutilated condition. This 
work was followed by a number of other 
•grammatical writings. It is only through 
■a series of extant titles of his works that 
we know of his literary and historical 
■•studies, which wmre especially directed to 
•dramatic poetry, and in particular to the 
comedies of Plautus, as well as of his re- 
•searches into the history and antiquities of 
•his^ own nation. His principal work, of 
which much use has been made by later 
writei's, the AnttquifutSs Rerum HUmanS- 
rum et Dtvlnarum^ in 41 books. This 
was the most important of his writings 
•un these subjects, as it gave a complete 
account of the political and religions life of 
the Romans from^the earliest times. The 
15 books, entitled Imagines HeM^mldSs^ 
published about B.c, 39, contained tOO por- 
traits of celebrated Greeks, and 'Romans, 



in sets of seven in each group, with. 
grams written beneath them. His nine 
Disctpltnarum Libri gave an encyclo- 
paedia of the arts pertaining to genei'a! 
culture (grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, geo- 
metry, arithmetic, asti'onomy, music, archi- 
tecture, medicine). His76 Logistor'ici 
included shorter popular treatises of a .liis- 
torical and philosophical nature, described 
by titles appropriate to tbeir contents, bor- 
rowed from the names of well-known persons 
(e.g. Slsenna de Historia). Among Varro’s 
numerous and varied poetical wor.ks we will 
only mention, as the most original, the 
150 books of Menippean Satires {Satfirm 
Menippem), which were completed before 
45 B.C., a species of composition which he in- 
troduced into Roman literature in imitation 
of the Cynic Menippus of Gadara. In these 
Satires, written alternately in prose and 
different kinds of verse, he treats of philo- 
sophical questions, especially those relating 
to morality, science, etc., chiefly with the 
view of exposing the failings of the age. 
Only a number of titles and fragments of 
this work have been preserved. 

(4) Quintus Terentius Scaurus. The most 
renowned Latin scholar and critic of the time 
of Hadrian (117-138 A.D.), commentator on 
Plautus and Vergil,, and author of treatises 
on Latin grammar and poetry. A. .small 
work, De OrtMgrdpMCi^ of some value for 
the history of the Latin language, bears his 
name [but is probably not written by this 
Scaur^j. 

Tereus. King of Daulis, husband of 
Procne {q.v.). 

Tevglversatm. The Roman term for the 
dereliction of duty involved in a legal 
prosecution being dropped by the prosecutor. 
Under Nero this offence was punished by 
fines and disgrace 

Terminus. The Roman god of bounds, 
mider whose special protection were the 
stones {termini) which marked boundaries. 
The regulations respecting these .stones and 
the religious customs and institutions coii- 
nected with them, went back to the time 
of king Numa. At the setting of such a 
stone every one living near the boundai'y 
assembled ; and in their presence the hole 
prepared for the reception of the stone wiis 
watered with the blood of a sacriiicial 
ani.mal ; incense, fleld-produce, honey, and 
wine were sprinkled over it, and a -^detim 
sacrificed. The stone, anointed and decked 
with garlands and ribbons, was then placed 
"upon the smouldering bones and pressed 
into the earth. ‘Whoever pulled up the 



TERPANDER TETRALOGIA. 


G2t 


slor^e Tv£!S cursed, together with his draught- 
cattle, aud auy one might kill him with 
impunity and without being defiled by his 
blood. In later times the punishment of 
fines was instituted instead. 

The festival of the TermtndUa was cele- 
brated in Rome and in the country on the 
23rd of Eebruary. The neighbours on 
either side of any boundary gathered round 
the landmark, with their wives, children, 
and servants / and crowned it, each on his 
own side, with garlands, and offered cakes 
and bloodless sacrifices. In later times, 
however, a lamb, or sucking pig, was some- 
times slain, and the stone sprinkled with 
the blood. Lastly, the whole neighbourhood 
joined in a general feast. A lamb was also 
sacrificed in the grove of Terminus, which 
was six Roman miles fi’om Rome, near the 
ancient border of the town of Laurentum. 
On the Capitol there was a stone dedicated 
to Terminus, which had originally stood 
in the open air, but when the temple of 
Jupiter was founded by the last king, Tar- 
quinius Superbus, it was inclosed within 
the building, as the augurs would not allow 
it to be removed. 

Terpander (Gr. Terpandrds). A Greek 
poet and musician, a native of Antissa in 
Lesbos. He is the true founder of Greek 
classical music, and also of lyric poetry, 
both JSolian and Dorian. He was the first 
to clothe in artistic form the kind of choral 
song, called n6m6s, used at the festivals .of 
Apollo ; he also introduced other important 
innovations into music. He is sometimes 
erroneously described as having added three 
strings to the original Iju’e of four strings 
[Strabo, p. 618] ; but it is more probable 
that the lyre of seven strings was already 
in existence in his own time [Aristotle, 
ProbJ., xix 32], The principal scene of his 
labours was Sparta, whither he had been 
summoned by order of the Delphic oracle to 
quell a disturbance amongst the people. It 
was at Sparta that he }-edticed to order the 
music of the Dorians. It tvas here too 
that he won the prize at the musical com- 
petition at the Carnela. Between 672 and 
648 B.o. he carried off the prize four times 
in succession at the Pythian games in 
Delphi. Only a few verses of his own 
poems are extant. 

Terpsichore. The Muse of dancing. (See 

Muses.) 

TertulHaims ( Quin tus SeptwilusFlorens), 
One of the most important of the Latin 
Bathers. He was born at Carthage of 
pagan parents about 160 A.D., and died 


about 230. After receiving a careful . 
education in rhetoric and jurisprudence 
(and probably practising a,s a lawyer), 
he embraced Christianity, and became a 
presbyter in his native town. After de-- 
fending Christianity against paganism, he 
joined the ascetic and fanatic sect of the 
Montanists, and became their champion, 
against the Church. His writings reflect 
with faithfulness his general ability j his- 
rhetorical training and legal subtlety ; his •, 
rugged, combative, and j^assionate character ; . 
and his lively and often impetuous imagina- - 
tion. They are written in the colloquial- 
language of his time, which had many points 
of close contact with that spoken by the 
lower classes. His litera.ry activity, which 
extended over a considerable length of time, 
was at its height in the reigns of Severus 
and Caracalla. His Apologia, written, about , 
198, holds the foremost place amongst his ^ 
works. It is one of his earliest writings,-, 
and was addressed to the provincial gover- 
nors of the Roman empire,, in defence off 
Christianity, during a time of. bitter perser - 
cution. 

Tess8ra (Latin). (1) A. die Dice). . 

Also (2) a ticket of admission to the ■ 
theatre (q.v., II). 

Testudo (Lat. ; Gr. chcldnB, “ tortoise* 
shelV'). The general designation, for, dif- 
ferent kinds of sheds for the protection of ’ 
soldiers engaged in a sieges (Seei cut 2 .under; - 
Sieges.) 

Tethys, wife of Oceanus (q.v .). , 

TetradrachmSn. A Gi-eek. silver coin- 
equivalent to four drachma (see Coinage). 

T8tr5,16gia. The Athenian term given to . 
the group of four plays which. the. poets- 
produced in rivalry wdth<each other at the 
dramatic contests held a-t the feast of. 
Dionysus. After the introduction of the ■ 
satyric drama, this, or a drama of a com~- 
paratively cheerful character (such as the • 
Alcestis of Euripides), formed the fourth . 
piece of three tragedies ■ or of a trilogy. 
By a tetralogy is more particularly, meant 
such a group of four.- dramas ■ as ha,d be- 
longed to the same- cycle.- of i myths,, and 
had. thus formed a connected whole. Of' 
such a kind were the tetralogies of ^Eschylus^ 
It is doubtful, however, whether he found 
this type of connected tetralogy already 
in' use, or was the first to introduce it, 
Sophocles abolished the connexion between , 
the several pieces,. and Emipide,s followed. 

' his . example. A complete, tetralog}^ is. 
not - extant, although a txdlogy exists in 
the " Orcsteia of, .dEscliylos, . cons'isting oi. 
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tlie tragedies Agamemnon^ Cltoephoroi, and 
EimcnulAs ; tlie satyric play appended to 
it was the 

Tetrarcli (Gr. tetrarcMs). Properly the 
ruler of one of the four parts of a district 
divided into four governments. Also the 
title of a petty prince,, like the rulers in 
those provinces of Asia which were allowed 
by Romo to retain a certain independence. 

Teacer (Gr, Teukrds). (1) A son of Sca- 
mander and the Nymph Idasa; the most 
ancient king of Troy, from whom the people 
were called Teucri. According to another 
legend, he, with Scamander, was driven by 
famine from Crete, and found refuge with 
Dardanus ; while another version of the 
story describes Dardanus as having been 
received by Tencer. 

(2) A son of Telamon of Salamis (thus 
named from his descent from Hesione, the 
Teucrian king's daughter) ; half-brother of 
Ajax. He was the best archer amongst 
the Greeks before Troy. On his return 
from the wmr, accused by his father of par- 
ticipation in his brother’s murder, and 
banished from the country, he sought a new 
home in Cyprus, by the advice of Apollo, 
where Belus of Sidon, in return for assis- 
tance rendered him in war, made over to 
him the government, and he founded the 
town of Salamis. After his father’s death, 
it is said that he returned to his native 
town of Salamis, but was driven away by 
his nephew and went to Spain. 

Thalamus. The Greek term for a com- 
modious room in a house, and especially the 
nuptial chamber. (See House.) 

Thaim (Gr. TMleia), (1) One of the 
Graces. (See Charites.) 

(2) The Muse of dancing and pastoral 
poetry. (See Muses.) 

Tliallo. Goddess of flowers, who pi*esided 
over spring. (See Hor^.) 

Tham;yris. A Thracian bard, mentioned 
by Homer [M. ii 595], son of Philammon 
and the Nymph Argiope. He boasted that 
he could rival the Muses, and was therefore 
deprived by them of sight and voice, and 
the power of playing the lute. According 
to later legends,' he expiated his arrogance 
by bejng punished in Hades. 

Thaiiatos. The Greek personification of 
death. (See Death,) 

Thargelia. The principal feast' of Apollo • 
in Athens, held on the seventh day of Thar- 
gelion (May-, Tune), the birthday of the god. 
Originally it was connected with' the ripen- 
ing of the field produce. A 'procession was 
'formed, and the first fruits of ^the year were 


offered to Apollo, togetliar with Artoruis 
and the H(3i>e, It was at the .srune time au 
expiatory feast, at which a peculiar propi- 
tiatory sacrifice was offered, which tvas to 
purify the State from all guilt, and avert 
the wrath of the god, lest he should exer- 
cise his avenging and destrojdng power 
in burning up the harvest with parching 
heat, and in visiting the people with pesti- 
lence. Two persons, condemned to death, 
a man and a w’-oman, as representatives 
of the male and female population, were led 
about with a g-arland of figs round their 
necks to the sound of flutes and singing, 
and scourged with seaweed and with the 
branches of a fig tree. They were then 
sacrificed at a certain spot on the sea- 
shore, their bodies burned, and the ashes 
cast into the sea. In later times they seem 
to have been contented with throwing the 
expiatory victims from a height into the 
sea, catching them as they fell, and banish- 
ing them from the countiy. Besides these 
sacrifices, festal processions and choral 
contests between men and boj^s took place. 
At the same time the great feast of Apollo 
was probably held at Delos, to which the 
Athenians sent a sacred embassy in the 
ancient ship in -which Theseus is said to 
have sailed to Crete, and which was always 
kept in repair. 

Thaumas. Son of Pontus and Gsea, hus- 
band of Electra, one of the_OcSS,nides, and 
father of the Harpies and Iris. 

Theano. The pretended -ndfe of Pytha- 
goras the philosopher. Seven extant letters 
on jealousy, on the education of children, 
the management of a household, etc., are 
attributed to her. 

Theatre, 

(I) The Greek Theatre. 

The Greek theatre tvas originally in- 
tended for the performance of ditliyrarubic 
choru.ses at the feast of Diony.su.s. (See 
Dithyrambo.s.) Prom the first it con.sisi-ed 
of two -principal parts : (a) the circular- 
dancing-place, orchestra^ -with the aHar 
(tliymele) of the god in the centre; und 
(&) the place for the spoctator.s, or the 
fhMtron proper. The theatrou -v'-ns in the 
form of a segment of a circle, greater than 
a semi-circle, with the seats risirsg above 
one another in concentric tiers (see fig. 
1). The seats were almost always cut 
in the slope of a hill, [There are ex- 
ceptions to this rule at MegSlopoiis and 
Mantineia, 'where there is au artificial 
substructure.] When the dithyrambic 
choinises had developed into the drama, a 
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gtriicture called the slcBnP, (Lat. sccena) was 
added j with a stage for dramatic represea- 
tatioiis. It was erected on the side of the 
orchestra away from the spectators, and at 
such a height and distance as to allow of 


having “ built ” the theatre.] The remains 
of this theati’e have been exposed to view 
since the excavations of 1802, [.Further 
excavations in the direction of the stage 
buildings were made in 1877 and 1886. j ^ 



(1) PI-AN OF A GEERK THEATRE. 


the stage being in full view from every 
part of the theatre. 

The first stone theatre was that built at 
Athens, the home of the G-reek drama ; and 
the theatres in every part of the Hellenic 
world were constructed on the same general 
principles. It is said that at a performance 
fibout 496 B.O., when JGschylus, Pratinas, 
and Ohcsriius were competitors, the wooden 
scaffolding on which the spectators were 
standing brolie down; and that it was 
accordingly resolved to construct a theatre 
of stone instead [Suidas, s.v. Pratinas]. The 
building was near tbe east end of the 
southern slope of the Acropolis ; and in its 
construction partial use was made of the 
rook against which it rested. It %vas not, 
however, completed until between 340 and 
330 B.c,, when Athens was under the finan- 
cial administration of Lycurgus. \Cp. in- 
scription in Corp. Inscr. Att. ii 176, or Hicks, 
Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions 
Ko. 128; Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten 
Orators, p. 841 c; Pausanias, i 29 § 16.' 
All these authorities speak of Lycurgus as 
having “ completed ” the theatre. It is 
Hyperides alone {Fragra, 139 Sauppe), 
wlio, in a speech on behalf of the children 
of Lycurgus. I’hetorically describes him' as 


‘ [In connexion with these last excavations a 
theory was started by Dr. Diirpfeld, of the Ger- 
man School of ArohEeology at Athens. Accord- 
ing to his view, (1) the sacred precinct called 
the Lenaion contained in tlie 5th century n.c. 
no permanent building for dramatic x>urposes. 
but only two temples, the older dating from the 
time of Pisistratus, and close to it a circular 
orchestra, seventy-eight feet in diameter. AnclC- 
ctdes, De Mysteriis, § 88, siieaks_of certain con- 
spirators descending from the Odsuvi into the 
orelicutrap not the theafran ; and in Aiustophanes 
the word theatron is applied to the auditorium 
alone. (2) The first permanent building was 
completed by Lycin*gus in 380 b.c., and consisted 
of a stone wall sixty-five feet seven inches long, 
with two wings rising like tov/ers on either side. 
Beliind the wall was an oblong i-oom for the 
actors, and in front of the wall to the north there 
was a new orchestra, Eows of seats v.-Hi-e con- 
stracted at the same time ; but at present thtju.! 
was no raised stage. (3) At some later date then.^ 
was built a permanent jn'oscejuwm of stone, ten 
or twelve feet high. (4j Under Claudius (the 
‘^Nero ** of the inscription on the hgposcdnimn) the 
orchestra received its pavement of marble, and 
about this time the stage was raised. (5) In tiie 
3rd century a.d., one Pheedrus, wliose narne ap- 
pears on tbe inscription on the hgyo'imiiinit, 
erected a ne'w stage, in fi'onb of tho obler onr, 

' To this period, in other words to Romish times, 
belongs also the eoTitinuou.s stone balustrade 
separating the auditorium fi-orn the orchestra. 

On; the other hand, it has beo'u observed (1) that 
. B.C. 330 is a very late daite for the Athenians to 
liave'., greeted their earliest .stone theatre. (2) Ihu* 
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With the sprencl of dramatic representa- 
tions stone theatres were built in every 
part of the Hellenic world; and, shortly 
after the time of Alexander the Glreat, they 
V'-ere practically universal. It has been 
estimated that the theatre at Athens had 
room for 27,500 persons [Zcitschrift fiir 
hildende Kunst. xiii p, 202]. Plato is only 
using round numbers when he speaks of a 
play of Agathon having been witnessed by 
30,000 spectators [Symp, 175 e]. Among 
other large theatres may be mentioned, in 
Greece, those of Megalopolis, Sparta, and 
Epidanrns ; in Sicily, that of Syracuse ; in 
Asia Minor, those of Ephesus and Miletus. 
There were also large theatres in Crete. 
[Among other theatres of Greek origin, 
remains of which are still in existence, are 
the following in Greece^ at the Peirseus, 
at Thorlous, Oropus. Sicyon, Argo.s, Man- | 
tineia, Ehiniassa and Dramyssus in Epirns, j 
and in Melos and Delos. In Sicily, at Acrje, 
Tyndaris, Tauromenion, and Segesta (fig, 3). 
In Asia Minor, at Aspendns, Perge, and 
Side in Pamphylia ; Myra, Patara, and Tal- 
miasus in Lycia ; lassos in Caiua ; Assos 
and Pergamon in Mysia; and HierapSlis 
and Aizani in Phrygia.] 

It is estimated that in the theatre at 
Athens the space assigned to each spectator 
was about thirteen inches in breadth ; the 
depth of the seat was sufficient to allow room 
behind for . the feet of the spectator sitting 
immediately above. To facilitate access to 
the various parts of the auditorium, the 

erection, of a wooden structure, including a vast 
numljer of seats, twice a year, or the keeping 
of such structure in rey^air, would have been a 
troublesome task. (3) The evidence from litera- 
ture in favoTu- of wooden .seats is inconclusive. 
Aristophanes ( Thesra, 395) and Cratinus {Fratnn, I 
J72ccr/,. 51) speak of ikriaov “benches”; but this 
may be only a survival of the older term when it 
was no longer strictly accm-ate. (4) The evidence 
already quoted as to Lycurgus is on the whole in 
favour of his having completed a structure that 
was already partially finished. (5) The retaining 
wall supporting the row-s of stone seats on either 
side is built with enormous blocks of conglome- 
rate, hidden by_ a thin wall of the finest p&rds 
limestone. It is this conglomerate which is 
understood to be one of the grounds on which Dr. 
Dorpfeld assigns a late date to the structure. 
But (as observed by Professor Middleton in cor- 
roboration of a paper read by Prof. Jebb to the 
above effect) the pointing of the blocks is all 
“ drafted ” masonry, and. all the joints are marked 
with a shallow groove, and the whole face dressed 
with a very broad chisel parted mto fourteen teeth 
just as ra the walls of CYmon, Por this reason 
Pi’of. Middleton holds that the eaiditoHum belongs 
to the middle of the 5th century; while the p?^- 
manenfc stage buildings may be assigned to the 
time of Lycurgus. Adhm sub iudiise Its eai,} 


parallel tiers of seats wei’e separated by cue 
or more broa.d passages running from emd 
to end, and hoidzontally dividing the tiers 
into several zoue.s; these passoge.s were 
called diazomCitd (Lat. prtp.cinctlOnea), Tin; 
seats were also divided vertically by stairs 
radiating from below, and intersecting iLo 
diazomata at right angles. The wedge- 
like blocks thus formed were called ker- 
Ictdcs (Lat. cunei). The number of the 
stairs varies according to the size of the 
theatre. In the theatre at Athens there 
are fourteen, giving access to thirteen 
blocks of seats. [The andience were pro- 
bably arranged according to their respec- 
tive tribes, and the number of the tribes 
was raised in later times from ten to twelve 
or thirteen.] In the Greek theatre the 
normal number of the stairs was even ; in 
the Eoman it was usually uneven. They 
either ascend straight throughout the whole 
building, or are differently arranged in the 
several zones of seats. [Thus, in the 
theatre at Epidaurus, designed by Poly- 
clitus the younger, there are twelve ker~ 
kides in the lower zone, and twenty-two in 
the upper; only eleven flights of stairs 
ascending straight from the lowest to the 
highest part of the auditorium.] 

In the Athenian theatre, the front row 
of seats, which was the neare.st to the 
orchestra, consisted of sixty-seven marble 
stalls ; forty-five of the.se were re- 
served for priests and other ministers of 
religion, aud the rest for the officials of 
the State. The central seat in this row 
was reserved for the priest of Diony.sus. 
The right of occupying a reserved seat in 
one of the front rows was called prSedriu 
[Ari.stophanes, Eq. 575, 702, 1405] ; and it 
was in this part of the theatre, that seats 
were provided for public benefactors, for 
the strdt&gi, for the orphans of those who 
had fallen in war [/Eschines, Ctes. 174], 
and for ambassadors from foi’eign states 
[Demosthenes, Dc Cor. 28]. The judges o.f 
the dramatic competitions sat together m 
a body, and would naturally have some, of 
the best places assigned to them. Behind 
the front row were placed a number of 
inferior priests and priestesses- It is 
not known how the rest of the spectators 
were arranged, but it is probable that the 
members of each tribe sat in the- same part 
of the theatre. The tickets of admis.sion 
discovered in Attica are of two kinds : {a} 
ordinary leaden tokens about the size of 
either a florin or (more frequently) a six- 
penny-Mt, with Dionysus or a mask on. 
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tlie obverse, and the name or number of a 
tribe on the reverse ; (b) counters of bone or 
ivory, about the size of Iialf-a-crown, with a 
head on one side, and on the other a Greek 
or Roman numeral — never higher than xv 
(jig. 2). The latter were for the use of persons 
enjoying the right oi proedria^ and belong to 
the Roman period (Bennclorfs Bcitrdge^ p.3G 
ff; Baumeister’s DenkmdLcr^ figs. i833-5). 
The price of a ticket was two obols (aboirt 
3fi!.) ; and, in the case of poorer citizens, this 
payment was made out of the thr.oric fund. 



(2) * IVORV TICKET. 

With head of Cronus. 

(Gonzenbaoh Collection, Smyrna.) 

Women were generally present at the 
performance of tragedies ; but from that of 
comedies those of the higher classes usually 
stayed away. In the 5th century, the 
women sat in a separate part of the theatre 
(Aristophanes, Pax 964) ; at the back, accord- 
ing to Pollux (ix. 44) ; and with the resi- 
dent aliens behind them. Boys were admitted 
(Plato, Laws., 658 c); slaves probably not. 
The provision against sun and raincnstomai^ 
in the Roman theatre was unknown to the 
ancient Greeks. [Those who could afford 
it brought cushions and carpets to sit on 
(iEschines, Ctes. 76 ; Fals. Leg. 111). By 
command of the oracle at Delphi, all the 
spectators wore ^vroaths of bay leaves in 
honour of Dionysus (Demosthenes, Meid. 52). ] 

The orchestra was considerably below the 
level of the stage. [In the theatre at .Epi- 
daurus, the stage is almost exactly twelve 
feet high : in that of Megalopolis, excavated 
in 1890, the height is about six feet.] The 
chorus entered the orchestra by means of 
passages (purodoi) on either side of the 
stage. These also gave access to the 
audience, who came in by the orchestra., 
and thence mounted the flights of step.s- 
leading to the seats assigned them. The 
orchestra was connected with the stage by 
means of stops, by which the chorus i 
ascended on the rare occasions when the | 
action of the plaj^ involved their presence | 
on the stage [e.g. Sophocles, Col. | 
85G-7 ; Aristophanes, Erp 490-45 . cp. [ 
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Aeliarn. 324-7, Av. 353-400. But, as a 
general rule, the chorus I’emained in the 
orchestra, at a lower level than the stage]. 

Strictly speaking, it was only tin- 
decorated wall at the back of tlio stage 
that was called the skene (lit. “ booth ”). 
The same name was, however, given to 
the sfcage-buildings, and (far more fre- 
quently) to the stage on which the actors 
performed. The more distinctive desigma- 
tion for the stage is proscenmm (Gr. 
proskenwn, “the space in front of the 
skenS, or booth ”), or logeion ( “ the speak- 
ing-place ”)- ^ It is also called okrthas 

^ [The oixlinary view that the actors occupied 
a narrow raised stage behind the orchestra was 
first attacked by Hopken, De, Theutro Atiico smeuJi 
a, Qhr. (jiihiii (liorin, 1884), who is supported by 
I)r. Dorpfeid. It is true that the stage-buildings 
excavated at Epidaurus are twelve feet highfr 
than the orchestra, but these buildings are re- 
garded by Dr. Dori>feld as the background of the 
actors’ stage, partly because there are no steps 
lead ing down to the orchestra. On the other hand, 
(1) Vitruvius, V 7, tells us that the Greek stage 
was from ten to twelve feet high, but narrower 
than the .Iloinan. (2) The theatre of Epidaurus 
may possibly have been provided with wooden 
steps ; Dr. Dorpfold himself (Berlin Philol. 
Wochenschrift, 1890, p. 1484) sees no objection to 
ascribing its proscenhivi to the 3rd or 2nd century 
B.c. The height of its stage, twelve feet, corre"- 
sponds to that given by Vitruvius as character- 
istic of the Greek theatre. (8) Several passage-s 
of Aristophanes imply that the actors were on a 
higher level than the chorus (Eq. 149, e. schol. : 
Vesp. 1311, 1514 ; Ao. 175-8, 268). " (4) The use of 
steps to connect the orchestra with the stage is 
attested by a writer in the earlier part of the 
3rd century «.c., Athenseus, the author of a work 
on engines of war, Meek., p. 29 (ed. Weseher), who 
compares certain ladclei-s used in sieges to those 
“ placed in theatres against the p-roscenia for the 
actors ” (cp. Pollux iv ] 27). (5) Such steps may 
he seen on vases of Southern Italy, beginning tvith 
the Srd century, representing cornic, sceiuis (e ,<7. 
Baumeister, figs. 902 and 1823— Bid fcish Mus.PlOl; 
Schreiber’s Bilderatlas, I, v 11, 13 ; IJeydeiaann 
in JakrJ). des Deutsch. Archuol. Inst. ISSb. p. 2B0). 

(6) Thense of ejA tes skenf,s, “ upon the in 

Aristotle’s Poetics, irn))lies something raised above 
the level of the gi’ound (Gfem'cci /icufcic, v 97), 

(7) In the summer of 1893 an inscription was 
found in the theatre at Delos identifying the pro- 
seSmuni with the logcAon. The theatres at M.ag- 
iKisia'and Tralles have also been excavated. At 
Tralles there is a double flight of steps leading up 
from the orchestra to the front of the yrosceniHm, 
ten or twelve feet high. In spite of the .steps, the 
pro$cenium is explained by Dr. Dorpfcild as merely 
a hackgromid for the actors in the orchestra. At 
Magnesia he accepts it as a true .stage ten feet 
in height, hut he ascribes it to liohuin Limes 
(Mittheilungm, xviii 410 •, xix SO ; Journ, Mellenk 
Btu&ies, 1894, p. 280). 'The evidence from tlie 
theatre at Megalopolis may bo regarded as incon- 
clusive '.(Class, Bcv. V 2B'l, and Farcarrftums at 
Megalopdis, 1892, p. 91), Cp, ..'ha. J imtu, of Pk itoL 

xiv 68, 108,. 273.3 g 
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[Plato, 8 ym 7 ). 194 b] or hcma [Plutarch, to the right of the aiidience reproseated 
Phoe/ion ' 34, and inscription on the views in the immediate neighbourhood of 
liyposcenium of the theatre at Athens], the city where the scene of the action is 
On either side of the jproscemww?, ■were laid. The to the left represented 

wings, called jparascema, which, together a more distant country. In correBpoudeuce 
with the space behind the real skSnS, served with this, the entrance to tlie right of the 
as dressing-rooms for the actors, and audience was reserved for actors coming 
store-rooms for the costumes and machinery, from the immediate neighbourhood; ^yhile 
The name of hyposccnium was given to that to the left was for those who came 
the hollow space beneath the floor of the from a distance [Pollux, iv 126 ; Vitruvius, 
stage, and also to the lower wall adorned v 6 ; Servius on Vergil, Georg, iii 24]. In 
with pillars and statues facing the connexion v/ith the action of the play, 
orchestra. A flight of steps leading out accessories, such as altars, statues, and 
upon the stage from underneath was tombs, were introduced when necessary, 
occasionally used for bringing ghosts and There is no direct evidence for a drop cur- 
spectres upon, the stage. They were tain in the G-reek theatre, 
called “ Charon’s steps ” [Pollux, iv 132]. Machinery of various kinds was iised to 

The scenery was very simple. Like many imitate thunder and lightning. Por the 
other things connected with the stage, it former, casks filled with pebbles were sent 
is said to have been first introduced by rolling down bronze surfaces [Pollux, iv 




THE THEATKE AT SEfiESTA. 
(As restored by Strack.) 
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Js Greek, but the stage-buiidiugs ’ were 
altered in Eoman times]. 

^ [For further details, see A. Muller, Die 
G necJiischen Buhnenalterthiimer, 1886 ; or 

A. E. Haigh, The At,tio Theatre, 1889,] 

(II) The Roman Theatre. 

In Eome, where dramatic representations, 
in the strict sense of the term, were not 
given until 240 B.O., a wooden stage was 
•erected in the Circus for each performance, 
and taken down again. The place for the 
spectators wms a space surrounded by a 
wooden barrier, within which the public 
stood and looked on in a promiscuous mass. 
It was not until 194 b.c. that a place was 
set apart for the senators nearest to the 
.stage, but without any fixed .seats; tho.se 
who wanted to sit had to bring their own 
■chairs; sometimes, by order of the 
Senate, sitting was forbidden. In 154 

B. c. an attempt was made to build a 
permanent theatre with fixed seats ; 
but it had to be pulled down by 
order of the Senate. In 145 b.c., on a 
the conquest of Greece, theatres pro- A 
vided with seats after the Greek A, 
model were erected ; these, however, L, ^ 
were only of wood, and served for L J 
one representation alone. Such was /o ^ 
the splendid theatre built in 58 b.c, 

by the mdile Jiliniiius Scaurus, con- 
taining, among other decorations, 

.3,000 bronze statues, and provided 
with 80,000 seats. The first stone 
theatre was built by Pompey in 55 ^ 

B.c., a second 


was enclosed by the cavea, contained places 
for spectators ; these were, at first, reserved 
exclusively for the senators; foreign am- 
bassadors whom it was wished to lion our 
were afterwards admitted to them. The 
most distinguished places were the t\vo 
balconies over the entrances to the orchestra, 
on the right and left side of the stage ; in 
one of these sat the giver of the entertain- 
ment and the emperor, in the other the 
empress and the Vestal Virgins. .Places of 
dignity were also a.ssigned to magistrates 
and priests, probably on the ptklvum, or the 
space in front of the lowest row of seats, 
where there was room for a few rows of 
chairs. The first fourteen rows of the 
ordinary seats were, after 68 b.c,, appro- 
priated to the eqii^tes / after them came the 
general body of citizens, wbo were probably 


one by Cornelius 
Ballius, IS B.O., and in the same year, G, 
the one dedicated by Augustus to his 
nephew Marcelliis, and called by his name, 
the ruins of which still exist (fig. -4). The 
first of these contained 17,500, the second 
11,510, and the third 20,000 .seats. Besides 
these, there were no other stone theatres 
in liome; v/ooden theatres continued to be 
■erected under the Empire, 

The lioman theatre differed from the 
Greek. In the first place, the aiiditorium 
{cdvea), which %vas divided in the .same way 
as in the G.t.‘eek by horizontal passages and 
by stairs (only .into an uneven number 
•of divisions), formed a semicircle Only, 
with the front wall of the stage-building 
as its dianieier, whilst in the Greek it was 
larger than a semicircle. Again, a covered 
colonnade ran round the highest story of 
tine B.oman theatre, the roof of which was' 
-of the same height as the highest part of 
the stage. The orchestra, moreover, which 
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arranged in the order of their tribes ; in tbe 
upper part of the ccivea were the women, 
who sat apart, in accordance with a decree 
of Augustus (they had formerly sat with 
the men) ; the lowest classes were relegated 
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. (5) * BOXH TICKET, POME Err. 

(Denotdni? tow 12, in tho block narneil al'tsr /I'l'jchylug j 
Overbeok, Pomjieii, p. 150, ed. wrs.) 

to the highest tiers. Even cliildreu were 
admitted,' only slaves being excluded. 
A'dmissio'n was free, as was the case with 
all entertainments intended for the ]jeoplo. 
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The tickets of admission (tcssercc) did not 
indicate any particular seat, but only the 
block of seats and the I'ow in which it 
would be found. An awning could be 
drawn ove]’ the whole auditorium ; it was 
suspended on masts which were made fast 
to the external wall of the theatre. In 
order to cool the atrno.sphere, and prevent 
disagreeable odours, fragrant liquids (espe- 
cially w’ater scented with saffron), w'ere shot 
into the air, and fell in fine spray over the 
cavea. 

The facade of the stage-building, the 
scceyia, consisted generally of three stories, 
and was richly decorated with architec- 
ture and sculp tinre. __The stage itself {pitl- 
pltum) was raised five feet at the most 
above the orchestra, in order that the 
spectators might easily overlook every pare 
of it. It was considerably longer and 
wider than the Greek stage, as in the 
EiOman theatre there were nearly as many 
actors as parts, and the Romans were very 
fond of splendid stage-processions. There 
were two altars on the stage, one dedicated 
to Liber in remembrance of the Dionysian 
origin of the drama, the other to the god in 
whose honour the play was held. 

With regard to the scenery, which cer- 
tainly cannot have been introduced before 
99 B.C., and the scene-shifting, for which 
elaborate machinery of various kinds ex- 
isted, the Roman stage did not essentially 
differ from the Greek, except that it had a 
curtain. This, called auloium, was lowered 
at the beginning of the play, instead of 
being drawn up as with us, and it was not 
raised again until the end : there was also 
a smaller curtain, sipdHum, which served 
as a drop-scene. A portico was often built 
behind the stage to afford shelter to the 
spectators in bad weather. 

Themis. One of the Titanides; daughter 
of Uranus and Gsaa, and Jupiter’.s second 
wife after Metis : mother of the Horae and 
Mcerfe (Lat, Parca). She is the goddess 
who, with Jupiter, presides over law and 
order. She also reigns with him in Olym- 
pus as liis trusted assessor and no longer 
as liis wife ; she represents divine justice 
in all its relations to man* The rights of 
hospitality are especially under her pro- 
tection ; hence she is protector of the 
oppressed, and honoured in' many towns 
as the saving goddess {Soteita). She also- 
had the power of foretelling the future, and 
for this reason the Delphic oracle was.- in. 
her possession for some time Before it came 
into that of Apollo. She was especially 


honoured in Athens, Delphi, Thebos, Olym- 
pia, and Trm.zen. In works of art, sLo is 
represented as a woman of cnmmamiing 
and awe-inspiring presence, holding a. iiair 
of scales and a cornucopia, the SjTubul of 
the blessings of order. 

Theinistius. A Greek rhetorician of 
Paphlagonia, who lived in the second ha if 
of the 4th centmy A.D., as teacher of 
philosophy and oratoiy at Constantinople. 
He was much honoured by his contempo- 
raries for his noble dispo.sition eaid his 
learning and eloquence, which gained for 
him the name of Euplirddca, or oloqttent 
speaker. He was honoured with various 
marks of distinction by the emperors. 
Constantins made him a senator; Julian 
described him as the first philosopher of 
his age ; Theodosius selected him as tutor ■ 
to his son Arcadius, and in 384 nominated 
him to the prefecture. He died about 388. 

Thirty-four of his speeches have been 
preserved, one of them in a Latin trans- 
lation only. They are partly philosophical 
and political, but principally eulogistic 
orations, either in compliment to or in 
memory of various emperors, composed in 
a clear, pleasant style, and valuable for the 
information they contain respecting con- 
temporary history. Besides these, we pos-- 
sess four paraphrases by him of parts of 
Aristotle. 

Themisto. The third wife of Athamas 
{q.v,\ who married her under the impres- 
sion that his wife Ino was dead. When 
he heard, however, that Ino was living as a 
votary of Dionysus, in the ravines of Par- 
nassus, he secretly sent for her. Themisto, 
on hearing this, determined, in revenge, to 
kill Ino’s children, and ordered a slave, 
who had lately come to the house, to dre,ss 
her children in white and Ino’s in black, 
so that she might be able to distinguish 
them in the night. But the .slave, who 
was Ino herself, suspecting the evil inten- 
tion, exchanged the clothes. Themisto, in 
consequence, killed her own childi'on, ancL 
on becoming aware of her mistake, slew 
herself also. 

Tliemistogenes. Of Syracuse, supposed 
(on inadequate grounds) to bo the author of 
the Andbusts, which has come down to us, 
under the name of Xenophon (t/.t?.). 

Theoclym&ras. Son of t-ho soothsayer 
PSlyphides, grandson of Melampns. When 
a fugitive from Argos, for a murder which 
•he had committed, lie met with Telemachus 
in Pylus, who succoured him and brought 
him to IthSca, By means of his inl’erited. 
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gift of propIiGcy, he here made known to 
Penelope tlio presence of Odysseus in the 
island, and warned the suitors of their 

fate. 

Tiieoerittts. The founder and principal 
representative of Greek bucolic poetry, 
born about 325 B.C. in Syracuse, or (ac- 
cording to another account) in the island 
of Cos, pupil of the poet Philetas and 
friend of the poet Aratus. He lived 
alternately in Alexandria, at the court of 
Ptolemy II {Phtlddelphus)^ and in Sicily 
with Hi er 6, where he was much esteemed 
for his poetical skill and refinement. He 
died about 267. Besides a number of 
■epigrams, thirty-two poems, some of eon- 
•siderabie length, known as fdyZZa, have come 
down to ns. Some of these are probably 
: spurious. Those that are undoubtedly 
genuine are of great poetical merit. They 
include the true bucolic idylls, descriptive 

• of the life of shepherds and hei'dsmeu, and 
also the genre pictures of every-daj'- life and 

• of the mythical age, together with hymns 
and eulogistic poems to his pidncely patrons, i 
an ipWulltimlum in honour of Helen, and ' 
:Some pieces in lyrical form. His poems of ' 
■ ordinary life are especially remarkable for 
their minutely faithful and dramatic de- 

; scriptions. Most of his idylls ai’e written 
in a largely modified epic language, with 
a skilful admixture of the forms of the 
Doric dialect spoken in Sicily, which still 
farther enhanced their popular character. 
Two of the lyrical poems [xxviii, xxix] are 
composed in the .dilolic dialect. 

Theodectes. Of PhuselIs,inLycia,aGre6k 
rhetorician and tragic poet. He carried 
off the prize eight times, and in 351 B.C. 
his tragedy of Mauedhts was victorious in 
the tragic contest instituted by queen 
ArtSmisTa in honour of her deceased hus- 
band iMausolus. In the I'hetorical contest, 
held at the same time, he was defeated by 
ThSoioompus. Only unimportant fragments 
of bis fifty tragedies are extant. 

Tlicodorns. (1) Of Samos, son of Rhcecus. 
In conjunction with his father, he erected 
the labyrinth of Lemnos [Pliny , N", IL xxxvi 
90], and advised the laying down oi a laj'-er 
of charcoal as part of the foundation of the 
temple of Artemis, at Ephesus [Diogenes 
Laertius ii 103]. He is said to have lived 
for a long time in Egypt, where he and 
his brother Teleoles learnt the Egyptian' 
canon of ])ropo]’tion for the human figure 
[Diodorus, i 98]. He was considered by the 
Greeks as one of tlio inventors of casting in 
•bronze [Pansanias, viii 14 § 8]. He wrote • 


a work on the temple of Hera at Smuos, 
which was begun by his father [Herodotus, 
iii 60 ; Vitruvius, vii, pref. 12]. 

(2) Son of Telecles, and nephew of (1) 
He flourished in the time of Gimsxis and 
Poly crates, whose ring he made [Herodo- 
tus, i 51, iii 41]. [J. E. S.] 

Theognis. A Greek elegiac poet, born 
about 540 B.C., of a rich and noble family 
in Megara. He lived at a time when bitter 
feuds had broken out in his native town 
between the nobles and the other citizens. 
On the fall of his party, having espoused 
the cause of the aristocracy, he Avas de- 
spoiled of his fortune and dri\’‘en into exile. 
It was not until many j'-ears later that he 
was able to return to the home for which 
he yearned, and he was probably still alive 
at the time of the Persian "Wars. Prom 
the remains of his elegies, wdiieh are mostly 
addressed in a hortatory form to the noble 
youth Cyonus, it may be seen that they were 
closely connected with the political fortunes 
of the poet. They exhibit the pride and 
rancour of the aristocrat, in whose eyes all 
his own 23arty ai'e “ good and noble,” as 
contrasted with the adherents of the poj)U- 
lar party, who are denounced as “base” 
and “ cowardly.” The loss of the great 
bulk of his poems 'was due to their contain- 
ing an extraordinary abundance of ju’o verbs, 
which were at an early date extracted from 
his writings, to serve (especially at Athens) 
as prec6i>ts for the conduct of youth. 
Under his name we still possess a dreary 
collection of all kinds of proverbial coup- 
lets and precepts, which are strung together 
without coherence or plan, being connected 
by means of merely casual catchwoi'ds, 
and including adventitious elements, such 
as sayings of Tyrtoaus, Mimnermus, Sslon, 
and others. 

Theon. (1) Of Sdmvs. A Greek painter 
who flourished in the second half of the 4th 
century B.C. His pictures were celebrated 
for their powerful effect on the imagination, 
which caused those who looked at them to 
forget that they were only counterfeits of 
reality. The picture of a young hoplite 
charging the enemy was especially cele- 
brated for this effect of illusion [JEliaii, 
Var, Eist. ii 44]. 

(2) Of Smyrna. A Plaionist living in 
the first half of the 2nd centuiy a.d. He 
was the author of a work of great value in 
connexion with ancient Greek arithmetic: 
on the principles of mathematics, music, 
and' astronomy required for the study of 
Plato, 
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(3) Of Alexandria, One of the last 
mernhers of the Alexandrian Ahiseum^ born 
about 365 a.d. He is the author of a coju- 
nientary on. Euclid and on the astronomical 
tables of .Ptolemseiis. 

{^)AElms. A rhetorician of Alexandria. 
He wrote, in the 5th century a.d., a book 
on rhetoric, to which were appended exer- 
cises on style, called profjymnasmdtd, 
desei'Aung of much commendation both for 
their conciseness and lucidity of exposition, 
and for their criticisms on the style of the 
Attic orators. 

Theophrastus. A Greek philosopher, born 
371 B.G. at Eresus, in Lesbos. At Athens, 
he was at first the pupil of Plato, and then 
of Aristotle, who, on account of his fasci- 
nating powers of language, is said to have 
given him the name of Theophrastus 
(“ divine speaker ”), instead of his original 
name Tyrtamus. Appointed by Aristotle 
guardian, of his son and heir to his 
library, and designated by him as his suc- 
cessor in the leadership of the Peripatetic 
school, he continued at its head, and pur- 
sued, in an independent spirit, the philo- 
sophy of his master. After long enjoying 
the highest esteem, he died in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age, in 287. 

Like Ari.stotle, he succeeded in com- 
bining with his philosophical studies (of 
which only the fragment of a work on 
metaphysics has been preserved), various 
investigations in natural science, especially 
in botany^ of which science he may be said 
to be the founder, just as Aristotle is con- 
sidei’ed to be the originator of zoology. 
Of his botanical woi'ks we still possess a 
Natural History of Plants, in ten books, 
and six books of the eight On the Origin 
(or physiology) of Plants. A small pam- 
phlet, containing an outline of mineralogy, 
has also been preserved, together with other 
scientific works. His Characters are pro- 
bably an abridgment of a larger work. 
They consist of thirty sections, descriptions 
of various types of character, and ai'e 
remai'kable for the knowledge of life and 
keenness of observation which they display, 
and for the intuitive skill and vivacity of 
expression with which they are written. 

Tiieopompus. (1) A Greek poet of the 
Old Comedy, a younger contemporary of 
.Aristophanes; he is known to have been, 
engaged in composition as late as about 
370 B.O. Only fragments remain of his 
twenty-four dramas, which prepared the 
way for the transition to the Middle 
"Oomedy. , , 


(2) A Greek historian, born at Chios 
about 380 b.C. He left home, px’obably 
about 361, with his father, who waS' 
banished by the democratic party on account, 
of his predilection for the 8])artaus, anti, 
having been trained in oratory by Isocrates, 
spoke with great success in ail the larger 
towns of Greece,- He distinguished himsedf 
so greatly in the rhetorical contest in- 
stituted (351) by queen Artemisia, wife of 
Mausolus, in honour of her deceased husband, 
that he obtained a brilliant victory over ail 
competitors. He afterwards travelled, with 
the object of acquiring material for his- 
historical works. The favour shown him. 
bjr Alexander the Great induced him to 
i-eturn to Chios at the age of forty-five ; 
but on the death of his patron he found 
himself again obliged to flee from hi.s 
opponents, whose hatred he had incurred 
by his vehement adoption of the S6ntiinenfc.s 
of the aristocracy. He took refuge with 
king Ptolemy I at Alexandria about 305, 
Here he did not, however, meet with a. 
favourable reception, and was compelled to- 
withdraw, as his life was in danger. Of 
his subsequent fate nothing is known. 

Besides nximerous orations, he composed 
two large histories, founded on the most, 
careful and minute research; (a) Hellenlcd, 
in twelve books, a continuation of Thucy- 
dides, covering the period from 411-394; and 
(J)) Phllipptcd, in fifty-eight hooks, treating; 
of the life and times of Philip of Macedon, 
Of these works only fragments remain. 
The charge of malignity, which was brought 
against him by the ancients, seems to have 
originated in the reckless manner in which, 
on the testimony of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus [Ep. ad On. Pompemm], he exposed 
the pettiness and baseness of the politics of 
those times, especially those of the Jiface- 
donian party. There seems to be bettei- 
foundation for the charge brought against- 
him of being too fond of digressions ; for 
when, in later times, the digressions in the 
Philippim were omitted, the work wus 
thereby reduced to sixteen books. 

Theorise (Gr. theofiai). The Greek marne 
for the sacred embassies, -which were 
sent by individual States to the great 
national £e.stivals, as well as to those of 
friendly States; for instance, that sent by 
the Athenians to the festival of Apollo at- 
Delos. A number of important men were 
appointed to this office, the principal of 
whom was known as the areMtheovQs, 
Part of the cost, which was considerable, 
was borne by the State and part by the. 
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arcliit'heoros, on whom, as also on his com- 
panions {aynthdo-n), devolv^ed the honour- 
ahle and patriotic duty of appearing with 
the utmost splendour. In Athens the archi- 
theoria was one of the lUiwgicR undertaken 
by the wealthier citizens. (&e Leitodrgia.) 
The joiembors of the sacred embassy wore 
treated as honoured guests by the State to 
which they were deputed. 

Theoricon (“ theatre-money ”). A distribu- 
tion of two obols (about 3d.) a head, granted 
from the time of Pericles to the poorer 
Athenian citizens, from the common war- 
ohest [see IlELLENOTAMiiE), to enable them 
to attend the representations at the theatre, 
two ohols being the entrance fee levied 
by the lessees of the theatre. By degrees 
this grant was distributed to citizens who 
laid claim to it in the case of other enter- 
tainments. It was abolished towards the 
end of the Peloponnesian War, but again 
introduced after the restoration of the 
democracy ; and a special fund, to which, by 
a decree of the people, the whole surplus of 
the reveime was to be devoted, was set 
apart for this purpose, under a special 
board, who had even for a time the 
management of the finances of the State. 
Demosthenes first succeeded, shortly before 
the battle of Chseronea (338 B.C.), in putting 
an end to this sj'stem, which so severely 
taxed the resources of the State in time of 
war. 

TheoxSnia (‘’entertainments given to 
the gods ”). A festival celebrated in many 
parts of Greece in honour, not only of the 
principal local divinity, but of many others 
who were considered as his guests. Such 
was the fea.st held at Delphi in honour of 
Apollo in the month hence called TMoxenws 
(August). Of the manner of its celebration 
nothing is known. Distinguished men, such 
as Pindar and his descendants, -were also 
invited to the sacrificial feast. Elsewhere 
othei' gods appeared as hosts at the feast, 
as the Dioscuri, the patrons of hospitality, 
in Paros and Agrigentum. 

Theritas (“the savage one”)* A name 
ghmii at Sparta to Ares 

Thermse. The name given by the Romans 
to the public buiMing.s, founded in and 
after the time of Agrippa, which combined, 
with ivarm baths, the ari’angements of a 
Greek gyrnnasmm. These included open 
and covered colonnades for conversation, in- 
struction, and different exercises, especially 
the game of ball. The most extensive and 
splendid establishments of the sort were to 
be found in Rome, and are still to be seen, 


though, for the greater part, in ruins. Of 
the existing remains the most important 
are those of the Thermm of Caracalla. 
{Op. Arohitectuke, fig. 14, p. 56 ; and see 
Baths. ) 

Thersander (Gr, Thersandros). Son of 
Polynices and Argeia, husband of Demonassa 
the daughter of Amphiaraus, and king of 
Thebes after the taking of that city by the ' 
Epigoni (g.'v.). According to post-Homei'io 
traditions he took part in the expedition 
against Troy, but was killed on first landing 
by Telephus, In Vergil [“ Thessandrus,” 
.zEn. ii 261], on the other hand, he is one 
of the heroes of the wooden laorse. His 
son and successor was Tisamenus. His 
grandson, Autesibn, at the bidding of the 
oracle, went over to the Dorians who had 
settled in Lacedjemon ; and his great- 
grandson Theras founded a colony in the 
island of Calliste, which from that time 
was called Thera. It was from him that 
Theron, the tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
traced his descent. 

Thersites. The most ill-favoured of the 
Greeks assembled before Troy, and also a 
man of evil tongue. He was severely 
chastised by Odysseus [II ii 212-277] for 
speaking evil of Agamemnon. According 
to later tradition, Achilles slew him with a- 
blow of his fist for stabbing in the eye the 
Amazon Penthesilea, whom ho had himself 
laid low, and also for falsely accusing 
Achilles [Quintus Smyrneeus, i 768-823]. 

Thesaurus. The Greek term for a room 
in which all kinds of objects, provisions, 
jewels, etc., were stored ; hence a “ tx'ea- 
sury ” or “ trea.sar6 house.” In ordinary life 
the underground store-chambers, circular 
vaulted rooms with an opening above, 
similar to our cellars, were thus named. 
The same name was given to treasure- 
houses which each State maintained within 
the precincts of Panhellenic sanctuaries, 
as repositories for their offerings to the 
gods. Such were those at Olympia and 
Delphi. The subterranean tombs, shaped 
like beehives, and of a construction dating 
from remote Greek antiquity, which have 
been found in various place.?, have been 
wrongly described as “ treasure homses.” 
The most celebrated of these are the so 
called thesaurus of Atreus at Mycense {see 
AECHiTEGTijrRE, fig. 3), and that of Mlnyas 
at OrehQmenus (see Trophokius). The 
latter is only partly, the former wholly 
preserved. The ground-plan of these struc- 
tures. is circular, and consists of one 
■enclosed room with a domed roof, con- 
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structed of liorizoiital iayei’S , of massive 
stone blocks, projecting one over the other. 
This circular cliamber was used probably 
for services in honour of the dead. The 
actual resting-place of the body was a 
square room, adjoining. The large room at 
Mycente is fifty feet in diameter, and about 
the same in height. It consists of thir- 
teen courses, the uppermost of 'which was 
only a single stone. It was decorated with 
hundreds of broniie plates, the holes for the 
nails being still visible. 

Theses. The Heracles of Ionian- Attic 
fable; son of iEthra and the Athenian 
king Jilgeus or, according to another story, 
Poseidon. iEgeus, having consulted the 
oracle at Delphi, in consequence of both 
his marriages proving childless, and having 
received an obscure reply, applied to the 
wise Pittheus of Troezen, who gave him 
his daughter .®thra in marriage. On his 
return to Athens he laid his sword and 
shoes under a rock, and charged JDthra, as 
soon as his son was able to lift it, to send 
him with these tokens to Athens. When 
Theseus, who had been educated by his 
grandfather, had attained the age of six- 
teen, and had dedicated his forelocks to the 
Delian or Delphic Apollo, his mother con- 
ducted him to the stone; he lifted it with 
ease, and set out to go to his father at 
Athens, bearing the sword and shoes. On 
the way he had a series of adventures with 
various monsters,^ from which he emerged 
victorious. At Epidaurus he vanquished 
Periphetes (q.v.)] on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
Sinis {<?.■«.); at Crommyon, not far from 
M6gS,ra, the wild sow Phgea (i.e. “ the gi’ay 
one”); on the borders of Megara and 
Attica, the robber Scirdn (q.v.). in Eleusis 
he overcame and slew Oeroyon (q.v.). 
Farther on he rid the land of the monstei- 
Damastes (q.v.). Pie tlien proceeded on his 
way to .Sgeus at Athens, being purified of 
bloodshed by the Phy talidm (see Phytalus) 
on reaching the Gephissris. His father had 
meanwhile married Medea, who had fled 
to him from Corinth, and w'^ho recogiiised 
Theseus as the son of the house, and per- 
suaded JEgeus to poison the stranger during 
a meal. The father, however, recognised 
his son in time, by means of the sword 
which Theseus used to cut up his meat, and 
Medea disappeared through the air with 
Modus, her son by iEgeus. When Pallas, 
who had deprived his brother of the .throne, 
heard of what had happened, he- and his 
fifty gigantic sons hastened to Athens; but 
they were all slain by the young here, -who 


was warned in time by the herald LSos. 
After this he seized the bull of Slaratlion 
(sec Heracles), which had devastated Ilia 
‘ country, and sacrificed it to Apollo Del- 
phinius at Athens. When the ■time drew 
near for the third payment of the tribute of 
seven youths and seven maidens, exacted 
by Minos (^.n.) for the Minotaur, he volun- 
teei'ed to accompany them, and to deliver 
his corrntry from this horrible tribute by 
slaying the monster. Through Aphrodite’.^ 
favour he gained the love of Ariadne, the 
daughter of Minos, who gave him a thread 
that she had received from Diedaius, by 
means of which he was able to find his 
way into the Labyrinth to the Minotaur, 
and emerge again in safety after having 
slain the monster. Ariadne allowed him 
to carry her away on his return home 
with the rescued 3 muths and maidens. 
But iu the island of Dia (see Ariadne) 
he forsook her, either from faithlessness 
or (according to another account) at the 
special command of the gods. In his joy 
at his success, he 'forgot the signal agreed 
upon with -JEgeus, that if he succeeded 
in his enterprise a white sail should be 
hoisted in place of the black one, and he 
was thus the cause of his father’s death, 
(See JSgeds.) 

As king of Athens, he justified his right 
to the significant name of “ founder,” by 
inducing the independent Attic communi- 
ties to recognise Athens as the capital and 
centi’6 of the 'v^'hole country; and in this 
manner he became the founder of the Attic 
State. To commemorate this event he is 
said to have instituted the feast of the 
union of the tribes (SynoiMa or Metoikta\ 
and to have caused the AiMneea^ a festival 
instituted by ErichtbSnius, to be cele- 
brated by all Attica, under the u.amo of 
PanftthenEea (the festival of united Athens). 
In the same way the institution of the 
Isthmian games is attributed to him in 
: commemoration of his victory over Sinis. 

; He is also said to have taken part in the 
Ai’gonantic expxMition and in the Caly- 
donian Hunt, as well as in the expedition 
undertaken by Heracles against the jiVnia- 
zons. In. reward for tlie braveiy whicli lie 
displayed on this occasion, Antiope, th.e 
sister O'f the queen of the Amazons, was 
bestowed upon him; sho became the mother 
of Hippolytus. According to another tra- 
dition, he and his friend PirithS'us, ki'ng 
of the Lapithse, carried her away, and, to 
avenge the deed, the Amazons invaded 
Attica. (See Ant.t,ofe, 2.) After Antiope’s 
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clcatli he married Pheedra, tlie daugliter 
of Minos, sister of Ariadne, and mother of 
Acamas and Demdplidon. On her death by 
iier own hand (see Hlfpolytus}, he carried 
oif Helen, with the help of Pirithous, to 
Ills stronghold Aphidn®. He, in his turn, 
assisted Pirithons in his battle with the 
Centaurs, and even descended into the world 
below to help his friend to carry away 
Persephone. They were punished severely 
for this sacrilegious attempt, as they were 
fastened to a rock, on which they were 
compelled to sit for ever. 

Theseus, however, was after some time 
delivered b}'- Heracles, when the latter 
was fetching Cerberus, and returned with 
him to the light of day. There he found 
everything changed. The Dioscuri had 
in the meantime taken and destroyed his 
town of Apliidnaa, had freed Helen, and 
had carried away captive his own mother. 
Menestheus, son of Peteos, had usurped 
the government of the country. Theseus 
thereupon took his sons Acamas and 
Bemophoon to Elephenor, king of the 
Abantes, and went himself to the island of 
Scyros, where the king, Lycomedes, trea- 
cherously threw him from a rock into the 
sea. 

He was worshipped as a hero at Athens ; 
yet it was not until after the Persian War 
that the reverence paid him assumed a 
more important form, when he is said to 
have been seen at the battle of Marathon 
in fail armour at the head of his country- 
men. Bones, supposed to be bis, were 
brought by Olmon from Scyros to Athens, 
at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, in 
476 B.G., and a splendid temple, which 
served as an asylum especially for slaves, 
and ill which public olHcials were chosen 
by lot, was erected over the spot where 
they were buried. The building commonly 
called the Theseum (Or. ThSseion) is a 
peripteral hexastyle temple in cintts, sur- 
rounded by thirty-four most beautiful Doi-ic 
columns ; six on each of the naxTow, and 
eleven on each of the long sides, the whole 
of Pentelic marble. (See Aeoiiitecture, 
lig. 6.) The festival of the TMsei(X, if not 
actually instituted at that time, was held 
afterwards with great splendour, with- con- 
tests and feasting, on the eighth day of 
the raontli Fydnepnidn (Oetober-Hovem- 
ber), and the eighth of each month was 
dedicated to him, as it was to his divine 
father, Poseidon. Ileprcsentations of his 
lieroic deeds, especially his combats with 
the Amazons and Centaurs, served in par- 


ticular as decorations of public buildings. 
Poetry, dramatic poetzy especially, and art 
rivalled each other in doing him honour. 
He is generally i-epresented in works of art 
as a j)owerful, beardless youth {c}). Scttlp- 
TUEE, fig. 7), but of a slighter build than 
his prototype Heracles, whose club and 
lion’s skin are assigned him in later repre- 
sentations, instead of the sword with which 
he is aimied in earlier times. 

Thesmoplioria. A festival to Demeter, 
ns the foundress of agriculture and of the 
civic zite of marzdage, celebzuted in many 
parts of Greece, but especially at Athens. 
It was held at Athens from the 8th to 13th 
of Pyanepsion, the beginning of November, 
and only by married women of genuine Attic 
birth and of blameless reputation. Two 
of the wealthiest and most distinguished 
woznen were chosen out of every district 
to pz'eside over the festivals; their duty 
was to pei'form the sacred functions in the 
name of the others, and to pi-epai'e the festal 
meal for the women of their own district. 
Even the priestess who had the chief con- 
duct of the whole festival had to be a 
mjirz'ied woinazi. On the first day of the 
feast the women went in procession, amid 
wanton jests and gibes, to the dente of 
Hallmus, on the promontory of Ooliils, 
where nightly celebratiozis were hold in 
the teznple of Demeter and her daughter 
Core. After their return in the early 
morning of the third day, a festival lasting 
for three days was held in Athens. No 
sacrifices were offered on the last day but 
one, which was spent amid fasting and 
mourning. On the last day, on Vv’hich 
Demeter was invoked under the name of 
KalUgeneid (or goddess of fair chiidi'en), 
a feast was held amid mimic dances and 
games, which probably referred to the 
mythical stories of the goddess and her 
da,ughter. 

ThesmSthetse. Tbe six junior archons 
at Athens, on -whom devolved, specially, 
the admiiiiskation of cez-tain branches of 
the law. For further details, me ARGfro.v, 

Thespis. Of Icaria; the founder of 
Greek tragedy (q.v.). 

Thestius. Son of Ai’Ss and Demo alee ; 
king of jEtolia, father of Althaza and 
Leda (q.v.). 

ThetSs. The lowest of the four propez-ty- 
olasses instituted by Solon. (See Solonian 
Constitution and EisphSea.) 

- TMtis- Daughter of Nereus and DorJs, 
wife' qf Peleus, and mother of ^Achilles. On 
many occasions she proved herself of assis- 
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tance to the gods. Wlien Zeus was threa- was extended downwards, so a.s to cover 
toned by Hera, Atbene, and Poseidon, she the belly as far as the navel. As an. nd- 
called Briareus (or Jilgseon) to his aid. ditional protection to the belly and ike 
AVlien llepliEestus was cast out of heaven upper part of the legs, there was on the 
by Zeus, she took Mm and hid him for nine inner side of the lower edge of the cuiinss 
years. Again, when Dionysus was fleeing a series of short strips of leather or felt, 
before Lycurgus, she afforded him protec- covered with plates of metal, often in 
tion in the sea. Brought up by Hera, she several layers. They resembled a kilt, 
was wooed by Zeus and Poseidon. But when and wore called (lit. “ feathers ‘’). 

Themis foretold that Thetis would boar | Smaller strips of the same kind were worn 
a son who would he greater than his father, under the arms to protect the arm-pits, 
she was married against her will to a mortal, 

Peleus This marriage was the source . 

of the greatest sorrow to her. Her attempt . f 

to make her only son Achilles immortal was / f 

frustrated by her husband, and caused an iiSl-U- 

estrangement between them, and she was ' \ 

fated to see her glorious and godlike son \ ttTv" iVn/fi? 

cut off in the prime of life. \ ul 1 \ siTt Hi. 

Thiasus. The Greek designation of a 
society which had selected some god for M i 

its patron, and held sacrifices, festal pro- jy/ I \ \ \ Vy 

cessions, and han(inets at stated times in MpJgL ^ 
his honour. Prequently the members of 

such societies, which took their name either M/ #i | 

from their divine patron or else from the I 

■ days of festal celebration, pursued other 

common ends, sometimes of business, some- v 

times of social life. The name thiasus was thorax. 

specially applied to the festivals in honour (Fi-om Greek vases.) 

of Dlon;7Sus, and, in the representations of 

poetry and art, to the mythical retinue of The lecither ciiirciss (spoUls) was a kind 
the god, which consisted of Sileni, Satyrs, of shirt reaching over the navel and hips, 

Nymphs, Msenads, etc, and fringed with flexible strips along its 

Thishe. See Pyramus. lower edge. It was open either in front or 

Tholus. A term applied by the Greeks on one side (usually tho left), and was there 

to any round building with a conical roof fastened together by means^ of ciasp,s or- 

or cupola. At Athens it indicated ,tho Mickles. It was also provided v/ith an 

Rotunda used for the official head-quarters upright piece protecting the neck, and ivith 

of the Prytclnes {see Boule), ivho also dined two shoulder-straps. It was frequently 

here at the public expense. It w'as situated covered, either completely, or only under 

near the Senate-house (boHleutcnon). [Aris- the arms, with metal, especially in the form 

totle, Gomtitution of AtJiens., 43 .] of scales. 

Thorax. The Greek term for a cuirass^ Linen cuirasses are also mentioned, even 
either of metal (usually bronze) or of leather, in ancient times. These were probably 

The metal cuirass consisted of two separate either thickly quilted or strongly woven 

pieces, one covering the chest and stomach, corselets. (See cuts, and cp. cut under 

and the other the hack, attached to one Hoplites.) 

another by means of clasps or buckles. ThrenSs. The Greek tenn for a dirge 
TI163?' terminated with a curved edge just sung by a chorus to the accompaniment of 
above the hip, and at fch^ part were often flutes, either at the burial, or at the funeral 
covered with a leathern b0lt(gcistg'r), fastened feast. 

■with buckles, to bind both pieces more Threshing. The Greeks and Romans, 
firmly together. Another belt (nwtm), lined practised in early times tho same method 

with leather, was woim under the armour of sejjarating the corn from the ear as other- 

and above the cMton. This was fitted with ancient nations. A threshing-floor, oare- 

a pla'be of metal growing broader towards, fully prepared for the purpose, -svas con- 
the middle, and serving to protect the belly, structkl in the open air, and the corn trodden 
In later times the front plate of the cuirass out by oxen, mules, or horses, driven round 
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in a circle. Sometimes it wa.s beaten ont 
■with sticks. The Eomans sometimes used 
machines. One of these was the tr^ulwn^ 
a board or beam with a sharp edge of stone 
or ij'ou underneath, loaded with weights 
ou_ the top and drawn by oxen, which were 
driven by a man sitting on the handle. 
Another was the plostollum Pmntcum^ 
borrowed from the Carthaginians. This 
consisted of several rollers or cylinders fitted 
with iron spikes. 


the pupil of the rhetoricians xintiphon and 
Gorgias, and of the philosopher Anaxagoras. 
The earliest trustworthy notice v/e have of 
him belongs to the year 421 n.c., -when we 
find him at the head of an Athenian fleet 
stationed at the island of Thasos at the 
time when the Spartan Brasidas was be- 
sieging Amphipolis in Thrace. He was 
summoned to the help of the besieged, but, 
on his arrival, found the place already in 
the hands of the enemy, and had to content 


* BUST OP THUCYDIDBS. 
(Holkham Hall, Norfolk.) 


Thrliiacia. A mythical island, on which himself with garrisoning the neighbouring 
the herds of the Sun-god grazed [Ocl, xi town of Eion, and securing it against 
107, xii 127, xix 275 ; afterwai'ds identified Brasidas. On account of his delay in com- 
with Sicily, Trinacria], {Cp. Helios and ing, he was put on his trial for treason, and 
Odysseus.) banished. For twenty years he remained 

Tliiicydideg.^ The celebrated Gi^eek his- away from Athens. Part of this time ho 
tox’ian, son of Olorus, an Athenian, probably spent in Thrace, where he owned valuable 
descended from the Thracian pidnce Olorus, gold-mines opposite Tlia.so.s, and part in the 
whose daughter Hegesippe was the wife of Peloponnesus. He probably lived for some 
Miltiades and mother of Cimou. He was time in Sicily. In 404, when the exiles 
bom about 471 B.C., and is said to have been were recalled to Athens, he returned to his 
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xiative town, but only to be murdered either 
at Atiiens or in Thrace, a few years later 
(not later than B95 B.G.). 

At the very beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War Thucydides foresaw, as he him- 
self says, that the struggle would surpass 
all earlier wars in magnitude and impor- 
tance, and accordingly at once resolved to 
write its history, and began his prepara- 
tions for his narrative without delay. His 
banishment afforded him the opportunity 
■of calmly observing the course of events, 
of making inquiries from both parties, and 
•ascertaining the truth with the greatest 
•accuracy. At all events, at this tixne he was 
•already beginning the composition of certain 
parts of his work. He proceeded, to elabo- 
rate the whole directl3'' after his return 
■from banishment, but had only reached the 
twenty-first year of the war (411), when 
death prevented the completion of his task. 

The existing history was published by 
another hand, and was continued by Xeno- 
phon as well as bj?' Tlieopompus. Its 
general plan is siirqde and artless in the 
highest degree. After a critical examina- 
tion of early Greelc history and an exposi- 
tion of the internal and external causes of 
the war, the histoiy follows the succession 
of events, with a strict division of each 
year into summer and winter. This ai'- 
raagement, while it supplies us with the 
■chronological sequence of events in an 
accurate form, sometimes prevents our ob- 
taining a general view of the whole, and 
leads to facts which are intimately con- 
nected with one another becoming separated 
■by the course of the nax’rative. 

The matter falls into three great divisions : 
(1) the Archidamian war clown to the peace 
of Xlcias, 421 B.G. (books i-v 24) ; (2) tlie 
interval of disquiet, together with the 
great Sicilian expeilition, down to 413 (v 
■’25-vii); (3) the Becelean war, of which 
the -first two years alone are included in 
the eighth book. The first four books 
alone are mai'ked ly*' even and uniform 
•execution. Next to this part in excellence 
comes the histoiy of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion (vi and vii). Par infei-ior to the i-ost 
•of the work are books v and viii. The 
latter presents us with only a sketchy col- 
lection of historical materials. 

In \vriting the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, his aim (as he himself states at 
the beginning of his work) was to produce 
a possession for all time, and not only a 
showy declamation for the listeners of the 
moment. This object he has attaixiedj since 


he founds his work on the most careful 
investigation of facts, carried out witii 
most conscientious criticism. Endued ■with 
the most j^onetraiing insight, he searches 
into the connexion and causes of events. 
Plis narrative is characterized with an 
unswerving love of truth, calmness, and 
impartiality of judgment, without the inci- 
dental digressions with which the history of 
Herodotus is interwoven, and is marked by 
an abstinence from all personal reflexions. 
The speeches, which are inserted in accor- 
dance with the universal custom of ancient 
historians, are in no author so far from 
being mere displays of rhetorical skill. In 
no history are they distinguished by such 
depth of philosophy and richness of thought 
as in that of Thucydides, who uses them 
exclusively with the object of unfolding 
the motives of actions and expounding the 
sentiments of the speakers. 

He displays a marvellous skill in hicid 
description, as in the harrowing account of 
the plague of Athens; equally striking is 
his vivid portraiture of the characters of 
distinguished personages. 

In accoi’dauce with his personal charac- 
ter, his style is grave and elevated. It does 
not exhibit the ea.sy flo'W and charming 
grace of a Lyslu.s, Isocrates, Xenophon, or 
Plato. On the coutrarjq it is often harslt 
and rugged, interspersed with archaic and 
poetical phrases, and is concise to the verge 
of obscurity and unintelligibility. This is 
especially'’ the ca.se in the speeches, which, 
with their fulness of thought and their 
effort to express as mucli as possible in the 
fewest words, are among the most cli-fiicult 
portions of Greek literature. 

Thjrestes. Son of Pelops, brother of 
Atreus (q.v.). 

Thpades. Women who celebrated wild 
orgiofj in honour of Dionysus. 

ThymSle. The altar 
of Dionysus which stood 
in the centre, of the or- 
chestra in the Greek 
theatre (q.v.). 

Throne. Tlie name 
of the deified Semole 
(q.-y., and cp. Dioni'SUS). 

Thyoneus. Another 
name of Bionyisus (q.v.). 

. Thyrsus. A staff car- 
ried by Dionysus and 
his attendants, and , 

wreathed with 

vine-leaves, terminating at the top in a pine- 
cone. (See out, and cp, DtoNYBus, fig. 3.) 



TIBERINUS TIMiElTS. 


l^iberiims. The god of the river Tiber ; 
according to tradition, an. old king of the 
eonutry, "who is said to have been drowned 
while swimming across the river Albula, 
which thenceforth was named Tiber (Tl- 
barw) after him. The Roman legends 
represented him as raising the mother of 
Romulus and Remus, Rhea Silvia, who had 
been thrown into the Tiber, to the position 
of his consort and of goddess of the stream. 
As the river was of great importance to 
Rome, the river-god was highly honoured, 
and was invoked by the ponttfices and 
augurs in their prayers for the welfare of 
the State. His shrine was on the island of 
the Tiber, where offerings were made to 
him on Dec. 8th. On June 7th fishermen 
celebrated special games in his honour {ludi 
pisc.dtdru) on the opposite bank of the 
Tiber. Under the name of Voltunius, i.e, 
“ the rolling stream,” or “ river ” generally, 
he appears to have had a flamen {Voltur- 
ndlis) and a feast, the VolturndMa^ on Aug. 
27th. Of extant representations of the 
god the finest is a colossal figure in the 
Louvre, representing him in a reclining pos- 
ture, as a victor crowned with bay, holding 
in one hand a rudder, and in the other a 
cornucopia^ with the she-wolf and Romulus 
and Remus by his side. 

TIMa. See Flute. 

Tibullus {AlMiis). A Roman elegiac poet, 
born about 55 b.C., of a wealthy and ancient 
equestrian family, which had lost a con- 
siderable part of its property in the Civil 
Wars. However, he still owned an estate 
at Pedum, between Tibur and Praeneste, 
and was able to lead a comfortable life. 
He obtained the favour of Messala Corvinus, 
whom he accompanied on his Aqaitaniau 
campaign in 31 B.C. Messala’s invitation 
to accompany him to Asia he at first 
declined, being captivated by love for Delta, 
a freed-woman whose proper name wa.s 
Plfmia. Afterwards, when he had deter- 
mined to make the journey, he fell ill, and 
v'as compelled to remain behind at Corcyra. 
He returned to Rome, and there received 
the sad tidings that Delia was faithless to 
him, and had given her affections to a 
rich suitor. The poems which refer to his 
relations with Delia are contained in the 
first book of his elegies. The second book 
has as its subject his mistress NemSsis, 
who likewise embittered, his love by her 
faithlessness. According to an epigram 
by a contemporary poet, he died soon 
after Vergil, in the year 19 B.O.. or early 
in 18. 



Four boobs of elegies have come down, 
to us under his name, but of these only 
the first two can be assigned to hinn 
with certainty. The whole of the third., 
book is the work of a feeble imitator, who i 
represents himself as called Lygdainus, and . 
as born in the year 43. It tveats of the 
love-passages between the poet and his , 
mistress Necera. Of the fourteen poems 
of the fourth book, the first, a panegyric ■ 
in 211 hexameters, on Messala, composed, 
during Messala’s consulship in 81, is so poor • 
a production that it cannot bo assigned tol 
Tibullus; especially as he ali-eady enjoyed, 
the full favour of Messala, which is solicited; 
by tbe author of the poem. Moreover,, 
poems 8-12, short love-letters of a maiden, 
to a lover named Cerinthns, po.ssibly 
Tiberius’ friend Cornutus, are from the pen. 
of a poetess, Sulpicia, probably the grand- - 
daughter of the famoirs jurist, Servius 
Sulpicius. There is no. ground for not-, 
attributing the remaining poems to Tibuliu.s. 
The spurious works owe their preservation, 
among those of Tibullus to the fact that, 
they ai’e the production of the circle of' 
Messala ; and were published ■with the 
genuine works as part of the litei’ary re-- 
mains either of Messala or of, Tibullus, who 
himself, at the very most, published. the first- 
book only during his lifetime.. 

Among the ancients,. Tibullus was con-- 
sidered the fii'.st ma&ter of ' elegiac composi-- 
tion. The two themes of his poetiy are-, 
love and counti-y life,. Within this narrow- 
range the poet moves 'with considerable 
grace and truthfulness of feeling, express- 
ing his homely thoughts in correspondingly., 
homely and natural language, without any 
of the obscure erudition ciiaractoristic of- 
Propertius, but also without that poet’s 
versatility and artistic skill. 

Timseus. (1) A Greek philosopher, an 
adherent of the Pythagorean school ; the 
alleged author of works on the nature of 
the world and the soxil of ' the liniverse. 
{See Pythagoras.) 

(2) A Greek historian liorn in 352 b.C. 
at Tauromenium, in Sicily,, -where his 
father, Andromachus, established in 358- 
the remnant of the- Haxians after the 
destruction of their town by Dionysius I 
in 403. He was i'natruoteti by PhiliscuB 
of Miletus, one of the pupils of IsScrates, 
As a me-mber of one of th.e noblest and 
wealthiest families of Sicily, he -waB- 
banished by the tyrant Agathbcles in 330, 
and went to Athens, where he lived -for 
, years, occupied, in, the- com.positio.n of: 
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his Listoiy. Late in life he returned to 
hie home, and died there iu 256 B.C. at the 
ago of ninety-six. He composed a History 
of Sicily from the earliest times down to 
2G4 is.c,', ill sixty-eight books, and a work 
On the Gampaigns of Pyrrhus : only frag- 
ments of these compositions have come 
down to us. He himself experienced in 
nearly every quarter the same hostile criti- 
cism which his predecessor’s works received 
at his own hands, especially from Polybius 
[xii 1-16,] who pronounces him wholly in- 
capacitated for wu’iting histoi'y on account 
of his lack of critical acumen, his malignity, 
his partiality, and his tendenoj' to super- 
stition. He was the first among Greek 
authors who regularly adopted the reckoning 
by Olympiads as the basis of all chrono- 
logical statements. 

(3) A Sophist^ probably born 3 a.d. He 
compiled a Platonic dictionary, a part of 
which is still extant. 

Timanthes. A Greek painter, from the 
island of Cythnns, flourished about 400 
B.C. ] celebrated by the ancients for his 
genius no less than for his art. The most 
admired of his works was his painting of 
the Sacrifice of Iphtgenld, in which the 
expression of the different degrees of sym- 
pathetic grief and mourning was brought 
out in a masterty manner. The face of 
Agamemnon wms hidden in a mantle; a 
striking way of representing the father’s 
untold anguish. [Cicero, Omtor 74; Pliny, 
JL N, XXXV 73 ; Quintilian, ii 13 § 12 ; 
Valei’ius Maximus, viii 11 § 6. The same 
device is adojhed in the mural painting from 
Pompeii reproduced under Iphigenia.] 

Timema (Gr,, “ valuation,” “ assess- 

ment ”), (1) The value at which an Athenian 
citizen’s property was rated for taxation. 
Gp. Lat, census. (See Solonian Consti- 
TDTiON and E-ispiioea). 

(2) In legal language, a fine. Cp. lU^s 
cestimatw. (See Judicial Procedure.) 

Timocracy (Gr. tZmdkvdfm, government 
according to property-tax or valuation of 
property). The siame given among the 
Greeks to that form of government in 
which, while the citizens were equal iu 
other respects, their share in the goyern- 
mcait was regulated by a certain gradation 
corresponding to the amount of their pro- 
perty. Thus those whose property entailed 
the greater expenditure in ymblie services 
possessed pi’oportionately greater privileges. 
The Solonian constiUitionXg.v.) was founded 
on this principle. ^ ' ' 

TImocreon. A Greek lyric poet,, of laly- 


sus in Ehodes, who flourished about 480 B.C. 
He was a renowned athlete, aiid a friend 
of Tlioniistocles^ Suspected of treasonable 
intrigues with the Persians, he was ban- 
ished from his home ; and, not obtaining 
his recall by aid of Thomistocles, he at- 
tacked him, as well as his rival Simonides, 
the friend of Themis tocles, with scurrilous 
lampoons in the form of iEolian and Dorian 
lyrics. He also composed scdlia. Of his 
wu-i tings only a few fragments have come 
down to us, which show him to be a man 
of ability and of vehement passion. [Plu- 
tarch, iThenu'sfoefes, 21.] 

Timomachus. Of Byzantium. The last 
Greek artist of note ; he probably fionrisLed 
in the 3rd century b.o. Amongst Ms most 
celebrated pictures were his Ajax aroused 
from his Madness and his (unfinished) 
Medea. The latter was represented in the 
act of deliberating whether she is to slay 
her children. For these paintings Csesar 
aftei'wards paid the sum of eighteen talents. 
Of his Medea we have several copies, as 
in two of the mural paintings of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii [Baumeister’s Denk- 
mdler, No. 948 and 155. Pliny, N. IL 
XXXV §§ 26, 136, 145 ; vii 126], 

Timon. A Greek philosopher and poet, 
of Phlius, who flourished about 250 B.O. He 
composed three books of Silloi (q.v.), in 
which, in the form of a parody of the epic 
poetry of Homer, he wittily ridiculed the 
dogmatic philosophers from the Sceptic 
point of view. As the chief representa- 
tive of this style of writing he was stjded 
simply the Sillograplier. We only possess 
fragments of his w'^orks. 

Tim5theus. A Greek dithyrambic poet. 
(See Dithyeajibo.s). 

Tireslas. See Teiresias. 

Tiro (Marcus Tidlhts). The learned freed- 
man and friend of the orator Cicero. He 
wrote the life of his master, whom ho 
long survived, edited his speeches and 
letters, and collected Lis witty sayings. 
Besides this he composed grammatical ami 
encyclopyedicai works. He is especially 
famous as the inventor of Eornan short- 
hand writing, and hi.s name is o-ssigned to 
a large collection of stenographicai sy whols 
(nijtai Tironmnai). He lived, to the a.go 


Tirocinlmia (“ a recruit’s term of soi’- 
vice ” ; from a ‘‘ recruit-”). The llouiim 
term for the interval between the as- 
sumption of the fdgd virZlis (in the IGrh 
or 17th year) which marked the beginning 
of independence and of liability to com- 
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piilsory military service, and the entrance 
on a military career or official activity in 
general. Under the Kepubiic this time 
was fixed at a year. It was looked upon 
as the last stage of education, and in this a 
youth qualified himself either in the army 
for service in war or in the Forum for a 
political life. 

In the latter instance the young man 
was handed ovei' to the care of a man of 
proved experience in public affairs, whom 
he attended in tlie Forum and in the law- 
courts. In the former case he followed in 
the train {collars) of a general, where, 
without performing the service of a com- 
mon soldier, he fitted himself for the posi- 
tion of an officer. 

Tisiplione. One of the Greek Furies. 
{See Erinyes.) 

Titan. Another name of the sun-god, 
{See. Helios.) 

Titans. The children of Uranus and 
Gsea, six sons and six daughters : Ocednus 
and IWiySf Hyperion and Theia (parents 
of Helios, Selene, Eos), Gceiis and PhoebS 
(parents of Leto and Asteria), Cronus and 
RMa (parents of the Olympian deities), 
Crlus (father by_Eury‘bia of Astrseus, Pallas, 
and Perses), Idpetus (father of Atlas, 
Menoetius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 
by the Ocean-nymph Clymcne), Themis 
(mother of the Hours and Fates), and 
MnSmbsyne (mother of the Muses). Like 
the parents, the children and grandchildren 
bear the name of Titan. Incited to rebel- 
lion by their mother Gsea, they overthrew 
Uranus {q.v.) and established as sovereign 
their youngest brother Cronus. lie was 
dethroned in turn by his son Zeus, where- 
upon the best of the Titans and the 
majority of their number declared for the 
new ruler, and under the new order retained 
ikeir old positions, with the addition of 
new prerogatives. The rest, namely, the 
family of lapetus, carried on from Mount 
Otlirys a long and fierce struggle with the 
Olympian gods, who fought from Mount 
Olympus. Finally, by help of their own 
kindred, the Hecatonchmres and the Cy- 
elojies, whom by Hera’s counsel Zeus had 
set free from their prison, they were con- 
quered and Imrled down into Tartarus, 
where the Hecatoncheires were set to guard 
them. A later legend represents the Titans 
as reconciled with Zeus and released from 
Tartarus, and assigns them a place with 
Cronus in the Islands of the Blest. 

Tithomis. Son of La(5in.edon of Troy, 
brother of Priani, carried off, by Eos on 


account of his beauty. She obtained for him 
from Zeus the gift of immortality, but 
forgot at the same time to ask for eternal 
youth. When he afterwards became com- 
pletely wrinkled and bent bj?^ age, and was 
powei'less to move without assistance, and 
merely chirped like a cicada, she shut him 
up in a solitary chamber. According to 
another version, Eos changed him into a 
cicada. His sons were Emathion and 
Memnon (q'.w.). 

Titles. One of the three ancient patrician 
tribes at Home. {See Patricians.) 

Titinius. A Roman comic poet, the 
earliest representative of the fdbfda togdta. 
{See Comedy.) He flourished about 150 
B.c. Owing to his skill in portraying 
character, he was ranked next to Terence. 
Of his comedies we only possess fifteen 
titles and three fragments of a popular 
character. 

Tityus. Son of Gaea, a giant in Eubcea, 
who offered violence to Leto, and in con- 
sequence was killed by the aimows of her 
children Apollo and Artemis. He paid the 
penalty of this outi’age in the lower world, 
where he lay stretched over nine acres of 
ground, while two vultures perpetually 
gnawed at his liver (the liver being sup- 
posed to be the seat of tlie passions). 

Toga. The distinctive garb of the Roman 
citizen when appearing in public {see cut). 
Its use was forbidden to exiles and to 
foreigners ; it was indispensable on ail 
official occasions, even in impeifial times, 
when more convenient garments had been 
adopted for ordinary use. It consisted of a 
white woollen cloth of semicircular cut, 
about five yards long by four wide, a certain 
portion of which was jjressed by the fuller 
into long narrow plaits. This cloth was 
doubled lengthways, not down the centre, 
but so that one fold was deeper than the 
other. It was next throv^n over the left 
shoulder in such a manner that the end in 
front reached to the ground, and tho part 
behind was about twice a man’s height in 
length. This end was then, brought round 
under the right arm, and again thrown over 
the left shoulder so as to cover the whole 
of the right side from the arm-pit to the 
calf. The broad folds in which it hung 
over wei’o thus gathered together on the 
left shoulder. The part which mussed the 
breast diagonally was known as the sinus. 
or bo^om. It was deep enough to serve as 
a, pocket for the reception of small articles. 

■ . la earlier times the Romans wore the 
tbffCt even in warfare, although one of con* 
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siderably less width, ^It was worn on snch 1, 
occasions in a peculiar mode called the 
cinctus GdMnus (or girding in the Gabian 
manner, after the town Gabii). In this, 
tho end which, in the other mode, -was 
thrown over the left shoulder, was drawn 
tightly round tlie body, so that in itself it 
formed a girdle, leaving both arms free and 



preventing the garment from falling off. 
This garb was subsequently retained only 
for certain ceremonial ritOvS, as at the found- 
ing of towns, at the amharvdlia^ during 
incantations, at the opening of the temple 
of Janus, and at sacrificial observances of 
diverse kinds. After the s&gium had been 
introduced as a military garment, the toga 
served as the exclusive garb and symbol of 
peace. Women also in olden times used to 
wear the toga : afterwards this was only 
the case w'i'th prostitutes; and disgraced 
wives were forbidden to wear the the 
matron’s dress of honour. The coioiir of the 
toga, as worn by men {tog<i,xi%nt%s\ 
white; a dark-coloured ioga (brown or 


black, toga pulla or sorclMa) was f^nly worn 
by the lower classes, or in time of raouniing, 
or by accused persons. A purple stripe 
woven in the garment was the distinciive 
mark of the curule magistrates and censors, 
of the State prie.sts (but only v\-hen pei- 
f owning their functions), and afterwai’ds 
of the emperors. This, which was called 
the toga proRtexta, was also worn by boj's 
until they attained manhood, and by girls 
until marriage. The toga picta was a 
robe adorned with golden stars; it w'as 
worn by a general on his triumph, by the 
magistrato who was giving public games, in 
impeidal times by consuls on entering office, 
and by the emperor on festal occasions. On 
the toga. cancUda, sec Oandidatus. The 
foot-gear appropriate to the toga was the 
calceus (q.v,). 

Tog'ata. [The general term for a play 
with an Italian plot and sun*oundings, in- 
cluding prcetcxtdtce (tragedies) and tabei'- 
niirica (comedies). See Diomedes, p. 489, 
Keil, who makes it clear that the term 
togata is not confined to comedy, and that 
Horace, De Arte Poetica 288, is wrong 
in distinguishing togata from preeiexta, 
as comedy from tragedy.] {See Comedy, 2, 
and Pr-^£TEXTa.) [H. N.] 

Toilet. See Hair, Modes op Dressing ; 
and Clothing. 

Tolleno. A Eoman siege-engine. {Se( 
Sieges.) 

Torch-race (Gr. LampddSdromta). The 
torch-race was a contest held at night, 
especially at Athens, at thePanathengsa and 
the festivals of Hephiestus, Prometheus, 
Pan, and the Thracian moon-goddess called 
Bendis [Plato, Eep. 328 a], In this con- 
test young men ran, with torches in tlioir 
hands, from the altar of Prometheus in the 
Academia (where the torches were lighted) 
to the city ; and whoever reached the goal 
with his torch alight was the wnnner. Oi her 



KIBT5R CAKKYING A TOECIT. 

(Silver coin of Tarentum ; Lnyne.s, Oin.is dc M,5il. Gr.* 
pl. 3, 1.) 

young men without torches ran after the 
torch-bearers ; and tho latter, if overtaken, 
had to hand over their torches to the former. 
To do this without letting the torches 
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go ontj required great skill [Pausanias, i 
BO § 2 }. In the time of Socrates the torch- 
boai’ers sometimes rode on horseback [Plato, 
above quoted]. The contest was attended 
with considerable cost, as the scene of the 
race had to be illuminated ; and at Athens 
the duty of providing for it was one of the 
public services incumbent on the wealthier 
citizens. {8ee Leitourgia.) [The torch- 
race is sometimes represented on vases, e.g, 
in Gerhard’s Ant. Bildio. Taf. 63, 1, copied in 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler., fig. 563. A rider 
carrying a torch may be seen in the accom- 
panying cut.] 

[Toreutic Art (Gr. toreuUke, sc. tecline). 
The art of embossing metal, or working 
it in ornamental relief or intaglio (Pliny, 
N. II. xxxiv 54, 56 ; xxxv 77). The Greek 
verb too'eueln means “ to work in relief or 
repouss^.f^ and also “ to chase ” in metal ; 
toreutos is an epithet of cups that are 
“ chased ” or “ worked in relief ” ; toreid is 
used of a “ carving in relief ” ) the artist is 
called a toreutes ; and his characteristic 
tool the toreus (Lat. ccelum). The corre- 
sponding Latin term is coildtura, which, as 
defined by Quintilian (ii 21 § 9), awro, 
argento^ cere, ferro dperd ejffteit ^ while 
scalptUra etiam lignum, ehur, marmor, 
vitrum, gemmas complectUur. While 
sculpture in bronze is primarily concerned 
with designing the work of art which has 
to be oast in the mould, the toreutic art has 
to do with the elaboration and finish of the 
metallic form when it is already cast. In 
the case of large works in bronze, the 
task of the toreutes is simply to remove 
slight flaws and to add a few finishing 
touches ; in that of smaller works, his art 
becomes of paramount importance. The 
term toreutes is virtually confined to artists 
who produce for ordinary use articles in 
metal, wliicli owe their vahxe as works of 
art solely to the adornment bestowed upon 
them. 

In* the best times of Greek art, the 
favourite metal for this purpose was silver; 
but gold and bronze and even iron were 
also used. The art was often applied to the 
embcilliahmeat of armour, especially shields; 
and even chariots were sometimes orna- 
mented with embossed silver (Pliny, xxxiii 
140, carriicm argento ccelCitm). Articles of 
plate, especially large silver platters, were 
occasionally adorned with ferns or ivy- 
leaves {lances fUicdtce, pater ce hSdSrd- 
C'Ate); and goblets wore decorated with 
mythological subjects in relief {andglypta), 
such as figures in gold riveted on vessels 
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of silver, or in silver on bronze, Those 
figures were either in high or low relief 
{emblemdtd, or crustce). The art urns also 
put into reqiiisition for ornamenting furni- 
ture, for embossing plates of gold, and for 
making wreaths of that metal. 

In the Homeric age, copper, gold, silver, 
iron, tin, and lead were in use in diflerent 
degi'ees. Copper, especially when mixed 
with tin to form bronze, was the ordinary 
material for armour and for all kinds of 
utensils ; gold is named in connexion with 
articles of furnitui’6, armour, and jewellery, 
but is geueraiiy described as imported from 
abroad ; silver i.s less frequently mentioned. 
Iron was rare, in comparison with copper ; 
but was used for implements of agriculture 
as well as for armour and tools. A block 
of iron is given as a prize at the funeral 
games in honour of Patroclus {11, xxiii 
826). Copper being the commonest metal, 
a worker in any kind of metal is called in 
Homer a coppersmith {chalkeus) ; thus, in 
Od. iii 425, it is applied to one who in the 
same context is described as a goldsmith 
{chrysochoos, ib. 432). The hammer and 
anvil suflSced for the manufacture of armour 
and the simpler varieties of household 
utensils. The process of beating out the 
metal and fashioning it with the hammer 
was called Slaunein {11. vii 223, xii 295) ; 
and a derivative of this verb, sjjJiyreMtds, 
“ wrought with the hammer,” was after- 
wards used as an epithet of statiies made 
of plates beaten out with the hammer, as 
opposed to those of cast metal (Herodotus, 
vii 69). It was in fact applied to all kinds 
of products of hammering, and to work in 
■repoussd, large or small. The same process 
was used in making plates of metal to 
cover tripods and candelabra, as well as 
shields, scabbards, chariots, and also images 
of the gods. In .such oases the plate of 
beaten metal was applied to a core of wood 
by what was termed empaisUke tecline 
(Athen»us, 488 b). The chair of Penelope- 
is thus covered with ivory and silver {Od, 
xix 56), and tlie bed of Odysseus, with 
ivory, silver, and gold (xxiii 200), The 
cuirass of Agamemndn {U. xi 24 ff.) has 
twenty-one alternate stripes of varioxis 
kinds of inlaid metal, both before and 
behind, the metals mentioned being gold 
and tin and kydnds, which is now iden- 
tified as an imitation of lapis lazuli stained 
blue with carbonate of copper. The golden 
belt of HerScles is adorned with figures of 
beai'S, ' boars, and lions, and battle-scenes, in 
relief (0<f. xi 609). The brooch of Odys- 
- T S’ 
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seus represeats a stag attacked by a dog 
(OcL six 226). Tlie crip of Nestor is 
pierced witli riVets of gold, lias four handles 
with two golden doves to each handle, and 
two supports running from the base of the 
cup to the lowei" part of the bowl, de- 
vsigned to strengthen the central stem (JR. 
xi 632, with Dr. Leaf’s note). The struc- 
ture of this singular cup rvas the theme of 
learned disquisitions in ancient times 
(Athenjeus, 489); it has now been made 
intelligible by the early cups discovered at 
Mycense and Cgere (Helbig, Das JIom,erische 
Epos aus den DenJcmdlern erldutert, p. 
272). In the cup from Mycense (Schlie- 
mann’s Mycence, fig. 346; Sohuchhardt, 
Schliemami^s Excavations, hg. 240), we see 
the supports continued into the handles 
above them, and even two doves as orna- 
ments on the top of the handles. Else- 
where in Homer a lebes (in 11. xxiii 885, 
Od. iii 440), and a crater (in Od. xxiv 275), 
are described as “ adorned with flowers,” 
i.e. with the lotus-flowers and rosettes 
characteristic of archaic decoration (Schlie- 
mann, MyccncB, fig. 344). The shield of 
Achilles, as wrought by Hephaestus, is an 
elaborate work, including numerous figui'ea 
distributed over separate compartments and 
inlaid in various kinds of metal. The 
metal facing has apparently a bronze 
ground, inlaid with gold, silver, and kpdnds ; 
and the designs may be best regarded as 
resembling the peculiar combination of 
Egyptian, and Assyrian styles which weiS 
introduced into Europe by the Phoenicians 
{H. xviii 478-607, ed. Leaf; op. Helbig, 
I.C., chap, xxxi, and Murray’s Greek Sculp- 
ture, Hi). 

In the Homeric age the articles in metal 
which were most highly prized are gene- 
rally described as imported from abroad. 
Thns the silver crater given as a prize at 
the funeral games of Patroolns is the work 
of Sidonian craftsmen (XL xxiii 743). It 
is the king of the Sidonians who sends a 
crater to Menelaus (Od. iv 616 ; II. xxiii 
741). The tripods and basket of Helen are 
said to have been brought by Menelaus 
from Egypt (Od. iv 126), The cuirass, as 
well as the chariot, of Agamemnon, are 
described as a present from the king of 
Cyprus (II. xi 24). 

According to Greek mythology, the first 
blacksmiths were the ideem Dactpli(q.v.); 
the first goldsmiths, , the TelcMnSs (q.v.). 
The legends about the latter dmply that the 
forms and processes of Phe art were trane- 
mitted to Greece from the East. They are 


described as dwelling iu turn in Crete, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Cos, Lycia, and iu rarioris 
cities of Greece, especuilly at STefou, 
which, according to Pliny (xxxvi 4), wa,s 
long the home of all kinds of manufacture 
in metals. Working iu metal was after- 
wards much advanced by two important 
inventions, (1) that of casting in moulds, 
attributed to a Samian artist Rhoeeus, son 
of Phileas, and his son TheodQrus ; and (2) 
that of soldering, asci'ibed to Glaucus of 
Chios (Pausanias, x 16 § 1), who was also 
famed for his skill in hax’deuing and soften- 
ing iron (Plutarch, De Def, Orac. 47), 

The toreutic art is described by Pliny as 
having been founded by Phidias (xxxiv 54) 
and brought to perfection by Polyclitus 
(56). Por the former, it is sufficient to refer 
to the chi’yselephaiitine statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, and that of Athene in the Par- 
thenon. Among other sculptors who were 
also tdreutm may be mentioned Oalanils, 
Myron, Euphranor, .Boethus, Stratonicus, 
Ariston, Eunicus, Hecutseus, PSsidonins, 
Pasitelesj and Zenodorus. The artists who 
excelled in the chasing of silver (argento 
ccelando) are enumerated by Pliny (xxxiii 
154-157), -who observes that no one had 
attained I'enown by the chasing of gold. 
The first named is Mentor, the most cele- 
brated of all, and with him Acrdgds, Boethus 
(Cicero, Verr. 2 iv 32, hydriam Boethi 
manu factmn prrecldro up? re et grandi 
pondSre), and Mys (q.v.). The last of those 
executed in bronze, from the designs of 
Parrlntsius, the battle of the Centaurs and 
LSpithse which adorned the shield of the 
Athene Promilchos of Phidias (Pausanias, 
i 28, 2). Pliny’s second group includes 
CdlcTmis and Antipater, who is probably 
mentioned by mistake for Dmdonis (An- 
thologia Grmca i 106, 16). His third group 
consists of StrdtomcMn and Taurisens, bocli 
of Ojrzlcus ; Ariston and Emitc/us of 
Mytilene; and lastly Ilecdtams. In tlie 
next WG have Fastisies (in the time of 
Pompey); also PosMomus of EphestiH, with 
HBdystrdclndes, Zoppnis, and Pf/thf-ds. 
After these, he adds, there was an artist 
named Teucer, famous as a crvHturius, a 
worker of plaques in low relief. Thereupon, 
he continues, art fell into abevEince, and 
only works ascribed to the old masters were 
of any account, even when the design had 
been almost worn out use. Tlte age of 
imitations and forgerit3>s followed. Tlie 
work of Calamis was skilfull 3 '' copied l>y 
ZBnbdorm (Pliny, xxxiv 47), tlxe sculptor of 
the colossal bronze statue of Nero (ib. 45). 
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In the above list Pliny is probably fol- sibly to the age of the Diadochi. To the 
wing the order of fame rather than that same age may be ascribed Pytheas and two 


(1) CYLIX, WITH SOESES PBOM A SOUNnRY. 

(Borlin Mnsorim.) 

•of time, Stratonicns, Arisfcon, Eunic-us, ! ‘artists, 'remarkable for their shill in the 
.and Posidonius, all belong to Asia, and pos- -j most mimtte and delicate kinds of work, 
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CaWtcraUs of Lacedaemon and MyrmeclcUs 
of Athens., who inscribexl an elegiac couplet 
in letters of gold on a grain of sesame, and 
carved a ciuadrtga of ivory which a fly 
could cover with its wings (^lian, Var. 
Hist i 17 ; Cicero, Acad, ii 120; Pliny, vii 
85, xxxvi 43), 

Some of the technical processes of work- 
ing in metal can he illustrated from the 
remains of ancient art. Thus on a cylix in 
Bei'lin (fig. 1) exhibiting scenes from a 
foundry, we have (1) two workmen, one 
attending to the fire in a furnace, the other 
resting on a hammer, and a boy blowing the 
bellows ; on the wall hang two ham- 
mers and a saw, and, a number of 
metal plaques with heads and figures 
in relief ; (2) a workman putting to- 
gether a bronze statue, the head of 
which lies apart on the ground ; (3) 
two workmen scraping the excre- 
scences off a statue of a warrior by 
means of a hooked instrument re- 
sembling a strigil. The first of the 
above scenes is closely similar to the 
design on a vase in the British 
Museum (B 458) representing the 
forge of Hephsestus at Lemnos. 

Again, a mural painting from Pom- 
peii shows us one of the attendants 
of Hephaestus seated at his work; 
in his right hand he holds a ham- 
mer, and in his left a sharp graving- 
tool (Gt. toreus; Lat, ccdu7n\ with 
which he is tracing the ornament 
on the helmet of Achilles (fig. 2). 
According to the ornament required, 
tools were used di different kinds, 
with the extremity blunt, round, 
or square; as well as punches for 
repousse work. 

Among the extant specimens of 
the art a foremost place in point 
of time must be given to those dis- 
covered by Schiiemann at Hissarlik 
in the Troad, especiaUy the bracelets, 
ear-rings, diadems, and discs of gold, 
figured in llios, and in Schuchhardt, Schlie- 
mannas Excavations (figs. 35, 54, 56-58). 
Those of_a moro advanced type, found at 
Mycense in and after 1874, include plaques 
and golden studs in repousad, bowls and 
diadems; also sepulchral masks of gold, 
imitating the human countenance and 
placed on the ^faces of the dead ; arms and 
other objects in gold, copper, and bronze. 
The blade of a short, two-edged sword. 
(Schliemann’s Myeenat^ fig.- 446), when set 
free from the incrustations -on its surface. 


revealed a spirited represoritatioix of a hunt 
with five armed men pursu,i,ng three lions. 
The bronze ground is covered with dark 
enamel, the lions and the limbs of the 
huntsmen are inlaid with, gold of different 
hues; their clothing and their shields with 
silver, and other details with black (fig. 3), 
Still more interesting in respect to artistic 
design are the two prehistoric gold cups 
found in 1889 at Fapft'io, the ancient Pharis 
near Amycl®, adorned with remarkable 
reliefs representing men hunting wild bulls 
(Ephem. Arch. 1889, pi. 7-10 ; Gasctte des 
Beaux Arts^ 1890, pp. 428 and 434). 


"Wo must also mention the small bronzes 
which abound in museums of ancient art. 
These may be divided into («) Greek 
bronzes of archaic style, such as those of 
the 6th century b.c. discovered at Dodona 
{e.g. the flute-player, fig. 4), Many such 
bronzes are votive ; e.g. the Naxlan sta- 
tuette in the Berlin Museum, inscribed as 
“dedicated by Beinagdi-as to Apollo the 
Far-darter,’* and the Apollo dedicated by 
P51yor§.tes, probably an Argive of that 
name, now in the Maseuta at St. Peters- 
burg, (6) Bronzes of later style, such as 
those of Pompeii and Herculaneum, pro- 



( 2 ) * THP. MAKIKO OP TIIK AKSIOUR OF AGIUM. 
(Mural paiiitinsr, Pompeii ; Hclbif', Taf. 17.) 
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'served in large numbers in the Naples 
Museum, Earlier Italo-Oreek statuettes 
are rare ; e.g. the bronae from Tareatum 
representing a general in the act of address- 
ing his troops (Oollignon, Gr. Arch,, fig. 


of them are pieces of armour, such as the 
cheek-guard of a helmet with the combat 
between Pollux and Lyiiceus found at Dodona 
(Oollignon, fig. 135), and the Bronzes of 
Sirzs, two shoulder-pieces of Greek armour 
found in Southern Italy and now in the 
British Museum (Second Bronze Room, 
table-case D ; Baumeister’s Denlmidler, 
fig. 2204-5). In the same museum is the 
Castellani cista, a cylindrical casket in 
wood, covered with bands of silver fixed 
with rivets, and representing lions and 
winged animals, with lotuses and palmettes 
of an oriental character (fig. 5). Another 
group of examples includes the Greek and 


fl (4) * SMALU BBONJSB PIOUBB OS' S’aUTBrBLAYBR FftOM 

Etruscan Mirrors, with their metal backs 
or cases ornamented with figures traced by 
the engraver's burin, (fig. 6) ; and the cistce 
Prcenestfnce (of the 3rd century B.C.). The 
finest of these is the Eicoroni cista, in the 
Museo Kircheriano at Rome, with figures 
in outline representing a scene from the 
Argonautic expedition and with the archaic 
insciiption, Novios Plaidios med Eomm 
fecid (Daremberg and Sagiio, fig. 1544). 
'There are several others in the Eirst Bronze 
134). Amongobjects for ornament we hsi,ve Boom of the British Museum, one witk 
numerous bronze reliefs in repoussd work, the Judgment of Paris, another with Belle- 
which are often perforated with holes for r^phSh and Sth&nbhcea, 
the purpose of attaching them to some other, ' Among silver vases of various ages may 
material, whether to strips of leather or- .be. -mentioned the archaic p&tPA'a of Ama- 
artioles of furniture. Some of the finest . tMa in Cyprus, with concentric bands of 
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THE CASTELI,ANI CISTJ 
(Britisli ituseum.) 


their horses, while the ornaments, found at Rome in 17B8, and 
covered with ornaments ascribed to the end of the 5th century a.d. 

As a late E.oman B’^ecimmoio^^isinternUUB, 
or open work in which part of the silver is 
cut away on the same general principle as 
^ canthMrus of dark red 
mounted in silver gilt, found near 
Tiflis in 1871, and now in the Museum oi 
Hermitage, Sfc. Petersburg (fig. 7), 

)j|| S One of the richest collections of OVrcA: 

til jeiceller^^ that of the Hermitage Museum, 

comes from the ancient Pa ntica pa-mu 
{K&vtdk). The Vatican and the Lonvre con- 
. tain remarkable specimens of Etrusco-t-iretik 

.F'Wels, mainly found at Vnlci and Of ere. 
VW , Modern ingenuity has at present failed to- 

|i| recover the secret of the proco.ss of “ gran a- 

lation ” employed in man}' of those jowela., 
a kind of decoration in -which the s^trfaco oi‘ 
the gold leaf is covered with ininutG and 
almost invisible globules of gold (see fron- 
tispiece to Martha’s UAH Etrusque). Tb,e 
in repoussf'^; including large birds 'and- | of Munich possesses a vothm 

flowers (Daremborg, fig.'075)-;''the 'porsini j crown of gold, superbly executed, with 


(6) ETRITSOAS’ MIKKOU. 
(Berlin Museum.) 



TORMENTA TOWER OE THE WINDS. 


sprays of oak-leaves and fes- 
toons of flowers with winged 
figures ranong them. (fig. 8), 
Lastly, in the British Museum 
we have specimens of Phce- 
uician art, ascribed to the 
8th century E.C., in the gold 
jewellery from Gamirus in 
Rhodes. In the same museum 
“ the Melos necklace, and 
the sceptre from the tomb at 
Tareutuin, are admirable 
specimens of that fine com- 
bination of filagree and 
vitreous enamels which 
characterizes the Greek gold- 
smith’s art in the middle 
of the 4th century B.C., and 
the bracelet and ear-rings 
from Capua, ornamented with 
lions’ heads, are still more 
precious, as examples of 
•repousse work in its per- 
fection ” (Newton’s Essays^ 
p. 393). 

Authorities. .Bnmn, Gr. 
ii 397-412; Mar- 
quardt, Das Frivatleden der 
EUmer, pp. 669-718*^ ; Saglio, 
article on Cmlatuva in Darem- 
bei’g and Saglio’s Diet des 
Antiquites ; and Bliimner’s 
Technologies vol. iv, pp. 228- 
413. C'p. the short sketch 
in the last chapter of Col- 
lignon’s Blanual of Greek 
Archceologi/.] [J. E. S.] 

Torinenta. The heavy 
Roman engines of war. {See 
Artillery.) 

Tower of the Winds. An 
interesting example of the 
later Attic architecture, still 
standing in Athens, It w.as 
built by Androniens Oyr- 
rhestes [Vitruvius, i 6 § 4] 
about the middle of the 1st 
century B.C,, and it served 
at once as the public clock 
and weather-cock of Athens. 
It is an octagonal tower 
of marble, with prominent 
]iorc]ies, each supported by 
two simple Corinthian 
columns, on the north-east 
and north-west, On the 
south It has a kind of tixrret, 
to contain the cistern for the 
water-clock. The eight sides 


acASS CUP WITH open kepousse xvoric in silver. 
(St. reteraburg, Hennitarje JIusciwi.) 


aOLfiEN CECWK, PUOM AKHENTO. 

- (Mlunich, .rlitttqum'ura.) 
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correspond fco tlie directions from wiiicli 
the eiglit winds blow. The figures of these 
are represented in bea,ntiful reliefs on the 
frieze, and beneath them on the marble 
walla are engraved the lines of the sundial. 
The culminating point of the sloping roof was 
once surmounted by a bronze Triton, placed 
on a Corinthian capital, so as to , revolve 
and point with his staff to the figure of 



TOWER OP THE WINDS {op, JHordldf/vum of 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes), Athens. 


the %vind which was blowing at the time 
{see cut). 

TrM.b6a, The purple-striped cloak worn 
by Roman augurs and Roman dquUes {q.v.). 

Tragedy. (I) Tragedy in Greece ori- 
ginated in the lyi’io dithyramb; i,e, in the 
song of a chorus at the rites held in honour 
of Dionysus, This song, in accordance with 
the cult of the god, expressed at one time 
exuberant joy, at another deep sorrow. The 
cult of Dionysus is also indicated by the 
very name of tragedy, signifying goat-song; 
i.e. (according to the usual explanation) the 
hymn sung by the chorus in their dance 
round the altar at the sacrifice of the goat, 
which was dedicated to Dionysus. Others 
derive the name from the fact that, to repre- 
sent Satyi's, the choras were clad in goat- 
skins, and hence resembled goats. These 
choral songs .seem to have received a certain 
dramatic form as early as the time of At? 071 , 
to whom the dithyramb owes its artistic 
development. The true drama, including 
tragic and satyric plays, was' evolved sub- 
Bequeiitiy in Athens. - . v ' 


Tradition ascribes the origin of tragedy 
to a contemporary of Solon named 2%:fqiis, 
of Icaria, which was a chief seat of the cult 
of Dionysus. The date assigned to this is 
540 B.G. Thespis was at the same time poet, 
leader of the clionxs, and actor. Accoiding 
to the testimony of the ancients, his pieces 
consisted of a pi’ologue, a .series of choral 
songs, standing in olo.^e connexion with the 
action, and dramatic recitations introduced 
between the choruses. These recitations 
wei’S delivered by the leader of the chorus, 
and were partly in the form of monologues, 
partly in that of short dialogues with the 
chorus, whereby the action of the plajf was 
advanced. The reciter was enabled to 
appear in different r6les by the aid of 
linen or wooden masks. These also are said 
to have been contrived by the poet himself. 
The invention of Thespis, whose own pieces 
soon lapsed into oblivion, won the favour 
of Pisistratus and the approval of the 
Athenian public. Tragedy thus became a 
substantial element in the Attic festival of 
Dionysus. Thespis’ immediate follow^ers 
were Choertlus, Prdtinds (the inventor of 
the satyric drama), his son AristMs, and 
Pkrymehus. Phrynichus especially did 
good .service towards the development of 
tragedy by introducing an actor apart from 
the leader of the chorus, and so preparing 
the way for true dialogue. He further 
improved the chorus, which still, however, 
occupied a disproportionate space in com- 
parison with the action of the play. 

Tragedy was really brought into being 
by JEschylits, when he added a second actor 
(called the deufSrd gonistPs) to the first, or 
protaganistes, and in thi.s way rendered 
dialogue possible. He further subordinated 
the choruses to the dialogue. 

Sophocles, in whom tragedy reaches ite 
culminating point, added to ililschylus’ t'wo 
actors a third, or trltagonisfes; and /Esohylus 
accepted the innovation in his later }')lays. 
Thenceforward three actors were regularly 
granted by lot to each poet, at the pitbiic 
expense. Only rarety, and in excejitional 
cases, was a fourth employed. Sopiio(;ies 
also rai.sed the number of the chorus from 
twelve to fifteen. The only other imjiorlant 
innovation due to him was, that he gave 
up the internal connexion, presoi'ved by 
.^schyius, among the several x^Iaya of a 
tetralogy which were presented in compe- 
tition by the tragic poets at the festival 
of Dionysus. {See Tetralogia.) 

The ■ third great mastei* of tragedy is 
Eurtpides, in whom, however, we already 
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observe a decline in many respects from the 
severe standard of his predecessor. During 
and after the age of these masters of the art, 
from whom alone have complete dramas 
come down to ns, many other tragic poets 
wore actively employed, whose works are 
known to us by name alone, or are only pre- 
served in fragments. 

It is remarkable that, in the case of the 
..great tragic writers, the cultivation of the 
Muse of tragedy seems to have been heredi- 
tary among their descendants, and among 
those of jEschylus in particular, for many 
generations. His son Euphorion, his 
nephew PhllQcles, his grand-nephews Mor- 
Bunns and Melanthius, his grandson Asty- 
‘damas, and his great-grandsons Astydamas 


tury, besides the descendants of jEschyius, 
we must mention Theodectes, Aphareus, 
and Ohseremon, who partly wrote for readers 
only. 

The number of tragedies produced at 
Athens is marvellous. According to the 
not altogether trustworthy records of the 
number of plays written by each poet, they 
amounted to 1,400, The works of the fore- 
most poets were represented over and over 
again, especially in the theatres of Asia 
Minor, under the successors of Alexander. 
During the first half of the 3rd century 
Ptolemy Philadelphus built a great theatre 
in Alexandria, whei’e he established com- 
petitions in exact imitation of those at 
Athens. This gave a new impetus to tragic 
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■and Phiiocies, were poets of more or less 
note. In the family of Sophocles may be 
mentioned his son lophon and his gz’and- 
•son Sophocle.s : and in that of Euripides, his 
son or nephew of the same name. 

Among the tragic poets of the 3rd century, 
Ion, Achseus, Aristarchus, and Heophron 
were accounted the most eminent. AgSthon 
may also bo included as the first who ven- 
tured to treat a subject of his own invention, 
whereas hitherto mythical history, espe- 
cially that of Homer and the cyclic poets, 
■or, in rare instances, authentic history, had 
furnished the materials of the play. After 
the Peloponnesian War tragedy shared the 
‘general and ever-increasing decline of poli- 
tical -and religious vitality. In the 4th cen- . 


poetry, and seven poets became conspicuous, 
who were known as the Alexandrine Plftias. 
Alexander iEtoIus, Philiscus (see cut), Scisi- 
theus, HSmerus, .lEantides, Sosiphanes, and 
Lycophrou. The taste of the Alexandrine 
critics deemed them worthy to occupy a 
place beside thd five great tragic poets of 
Athens, iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Ion, and Achseus. 

Inasmuch as tragedy developed itself out 
of the chorus at the Dionysiac festivals, so, 
in spite of all the limitations which were 
introduced as a result of the evolution of the 
trae drama, the chorus itself was always 
retained. Hence Greek tragedy consisted 
of two elements ; the one truly dramatic, the 
.prevailing metre of wdiioh. was the iambic 
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tnmSier ; the other consisting of song and 
dance (see Ci-iOEUS) in the nmnerons varieties 
of Dorian lyric poetry. The dramatic por- 
tion was generally made npof the following 
parts : the prolu'yos, from the beginning to 
the first 631 tiy of the chorns; the tpeisodion, 
the divi.sion between each choral song and 
the next; and the exodus, or concluding 
portion which followed the last chorus. 
TJie first important choral part "was called 
the pdrddds ; and the song Xoilowfing an 
epeisodion, a stashndn. There were further 
songs of lamentation by the chorus and 
actors together, which were called kommoi. 
A solo was sometimes sung by the actor 
alone ; this became especially common in 
the later tragedies. 

(11) Roman Teagedy was founded entirely 
on that of the Greeks. In early times there 
existed crude dramatic productions {see 
Satire), which provided an opening for the 
translation from the Greek dramas brought 
on the stage by Llvius Andronlcus. He 
was a Greek by birth, but Avas brought to 
Rome as a captive about 200 B.C. It is to 
him that Roman tragedy owes its origin. 
His dramas and those of his successors were 
more or less free versions of Greek originals. 
Even the tragedies, or historical plays, 
drawn from national Roman materials, 
called fdhtdce pvoitextm or pnxtextdfcp. {see 
Pr/ETEXTa), the first writer of which was 
his immediate successor Nceviiis (about 235 
B.C.), were entirely modelled on the Greek. 
The most noteworthy representatives of 
tragedy under the Republic were Ennius 
(B.C. 239-170), Paciimus (220-130), and 
Aecius (170-104), besides whom only a few 
other poets produced any works about this 
time. It is true that the scanty fragments 
•we possess of these dramas admit of no 
positive judgment as to their merit, btit 
tliere is no doubt that thej!' rank far beknv 
the oi'iginal creations of the Greeks. It 
may also be clearly inferred from the frag- 
ments, that declamation and pathos formed 
a characteristic attribute of Roman ti’agecly, 
which was iiiten.sified by a studied archaism 
of expression. Moreover, the titles of their 
plaj^s that have come down to us show 
that preference was given to subjects I’e- 
lating to the Trojan epic cycle; this is to be 
explained by the Trojan origin claimed by 
the Romans. Next to this the inost popiilar 
were the myths of the Peifipfdae, of the 
Tlieban cycle, and of the Argonauts. Euri- 
pides was the -favourite model;' after 'him- 
Sophocles; rarely.^Eschylus.' Roman teagedy, 
like Greek, was made up of spoken dialogue 


in iambic trimeters and musical portions' 
called cantica (q.v.). On the chorus in 
Roman tragedy see Chorus (ne.ar tiie end). 

In the tim e of Augustus the ropi-esej 1 to tives 
of tragedy were A.slnius Pollto, Yarfus, and 
Ovid; under Tiberius, PompeiniuH Secimdus: 
under Nero and Vespasian, Ciunatius Muter- 
jins, of Avhose woi’ks scarcoly a line has betm 
preserved. The only teageclies of Pt03na!> 
antiquity which -we possess are those of the 
philosopher Seneca, which show great iiia.s- 
tery of form and a fei'tile imagi.uatio3i, but 
suffer from an intolerable excess of ihe- 
torical declamation. It is doubtful whether 
they were intended for the stage at all, and 
not rather for public recitation and for 
private reading. 

Trajan’s Coiimm. See Architecture, 
Orders op. 

Trausvectid. The festal parade of the 
Roman knights. {See Eqdites.) 

Trapezit®. See Banks and Banking. 

Trapezoplioron. Sec Table. 

Treasury. See .^Erarium. 

Trebelliiis Poiiio, A Roman historian. 
{Sec Sgriptores Histoei^e Augustje.) 

Tresviri or Triumviri, The Roman 
term for a college or board of three men. 
For the triumviri cdpitcdes, nionetdles, 
noeturni, see Vigintisexviri. 

Triarii. See Legion. 

Tribon. A garment worn in Doric states- 
133 )- men and ephCbi, generally in a double 
fold over the clntOn. It was considerably 
shoi'ter than the JiimcUton (q.v.). At Athens 
also there was a tendency to imitate 
Spartan simplicity, especially amongst the- 
philosophers, among whom this gamnent was 
worn chiefly by the Cynics. 

Triboiiianus. A celebrated Roman jurist 
of Side in Painjdiylia, who was at first 
an advocate, and afterwards held a high 
official position under Justinian, and, iii 
conjunction with the most distingnished 
lawyers of his time, made a cone of Roman 
•law. (See Corpus Idrls Civilis.) 

Tribuium. The Roma , 31 threshing ma- 
chine. {See Threshing.) 

Tribunal. The Romaii tenn ibr a plat- 
form of tvood or stone (in the camp, gene- 
rally of turf), on which magisterial ]j(;rson- 
ages sat in their chair of office fsee SeiujA 
CURULis) when discharging their jmblic 
dirties; e.g. the consuls, when pi'esiding at 
the comUta, and tlie praetors wdien sitting 
in judgment. In Roman theatres this nn me 
was given to the two ]i]aces of hrinour 
immediately to the right and left of the 
stage, the one for the person who gave the - 
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pla;,' and. for the emperor, the other for the 
Vestal Virgins and the empress. 

JSrarii (from ms~stlpend%um, 
"‘pay”). The name given, amongst the 
Romans in earlier times to the wealthy 
members of the several tribes, who wei'e 
entrusted with the levying of the war-tax 
(see Tributum) and the distribution of pay 
to the soldiers from the proceeds of it. 
What position they held after the payment 
of the troops was handed over to the 
quaestors is not clear, from want of infor- 
mation on the subject. In the 1st century 
B.G. they appear as a distinct class, from 
which, during the years 70-46 B.C., the 
third dtcurta of judges was appointed to 
represent the plebeians, the other two con- 
sisting of senators and knights. 

Trihuni Militum (military tribunes). 
The superior officers of the Roman legions, 
sis in number, two of whom always held 
the command for twm months on alternate 
days. They were appointed before the 
levy took place, as they themselves had to 
be in office at that time. Originally they 
were .nominated bj?- the consuls ; afterwards 
partly by them and partly by the people, 
inasmuch as the people elected twenty-four 
out of the number of candidates in the 
conutia trtbuta for the four legions which 
wei'6 levied regularly evexy year, while the 
consuls retained the appointment for the 
remaining legions. They were ‘not as a 
rule taken from veteran centurions, but 
for the greater part from young men of 
senatoi'iai or equestrian rank, who had 
sei'ved their first campaign in the train 
or on the staff of a general, and then began 
their political career with this office. As 
a mark of distinction, all of them wore the 
gold I'ing of the equestrian order. They 
also wore a narrow or broad pui’ple stripe on 
tlioir tOga^ according as thej’- were of eques- 
trian or senatorial rank respectively. In 
the time of the Empire, they always led 
the legion on the mai’ch and in battle. 
They did not, however, as under the 
Republic, rank immediately below the 
commanders-in-chief, but under the iSgatus 
Icgwns, the commander of the legion and 
its ausiliaxy troops. 

Tribimi Tlebis (tribunes of the commons). 
The name given among the Romans to 
the official representatives granted to the 
plebeians in4y4 B.C., as a protection against 
the oppression of patricians and the consuls. 
At first they were two in number, then, 
five, and (after 457) ten. Only free-horn, 
plebeians were eligible for the office, which 


was annual. The election took place at 
first in the cfimifita cTindta^ bxit after 47.1. 
in the comitia tribUta, xinder the presidency 
of any tribune who happened to he in office 
at the time. At first they w'ere only 
magistrates of the plebs, and were without 
any imsignia of office, or evexi lictors, in- 
stead of whom they had several attendants 
{vlatorcs). This continued even afte.]’ they 
were fully I'ecognised as public officials. 
On the other hand, they possessed tiie 
privilege guaranteed, to them by the plebs 
under solemn oath, on tlie institution of 
their office, of being “ sacrosanct ” and 
inviolable ; and, under the protection of 
this right, the}- extended their originally 
limited powers by judicious encroach- 
ments. 

Their earliest right, which was at first 
exercised in favour of the plebs^ but soon 
on behalf of all citizens, was that of pro- 
tection {auxilium\ which they could use 
against all magistrates with the exception 
of the dictator. This enabled rhem to 
prevent the execution of official orders hy 
a simple veto {intercessio). In face of any 
opposition they w'ere authorized to have 
recourse to compulsory measures such as 
arrest, fines, or imprisonment. Their power 
only extended over Rome and its immediate 
neighbourhood, and was ffirther restricted 
by the I'ight of veto, which they could 
exercise against one another. Eor the pro- 
tection of the individual they ouly inter- 
posed when their aid was asked. Eor this 
purpose their house stood oj)en day and 
night to any who sought their assistance, 
and they themselves could never be ab.sent 
from the city a whole daj^ except during 
the fdi'lai Ldtince, when all business was 
suspended. Without appeal they could 
interpose in any measure which affected 
the whole plebs, such as the levying of 
troops and the raising of the war-tax 
(trzbufiim). This right of iuterce.ssion, 
which original^ was confined to tiie 
att'sUium, and which could never be 
exercised except by the tribune in person, 
and simultaneously with the pi'oceeding 
that was to be prohibited, was in course 
of time gradually extended, until finally 
the veto of the tribunes enabled them to 
suspend almost all official proceedings ; 
administrative measures, transactions witli 
the. Senate, and meetings of the people for 
the purpose of legislation and election, 
etc. They had the right of calling .meet- 
ings of thepZehs for the discussion o,f affairs 
relating to that body. From the time that 
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the authority of iheso meetings estended 
over all State bxisiness, and their decides 
(called pUhisctta), wore considered binding 
-on the whole people, this right enabled the 
tribunes to propose changes in private or 
public law. It is true that, for carrying 
out their proposals, they were dependent on 
the sanction of the Senate; but, as they 
were safe from the risk of prosecution, they 
sometimes assumed, in case of need, an. 
•authority superior to that body. Originally 
they had no official relations with the Senate, 
hut afterwards, by virtue of their inviola- 
bility, they obtained the right of sitting on 
their benches {suhsellia) at the open door 
■of the senate-house, so as to be present at the 
deliberations, and in case of need to inter- 
fere by virtxie of their auxilium. Soon, 
however, they even obtained a seat in the 
; Senate, and a general right of veto ; until 
finally they acquired the right of summon- 
ing a'^meeting of the Senate, and of making 
proposals. At the same time they acquired 
'the privilege of entrance into the Senate at 
the first census after the expiration of their 
•office. 

The office of tribune, really the highest 
in the State, was employed by demagogues 
in the later days of the Republic in the 
interests of a party and to the injury of the 
commonwealth. By Sulla, in 80 b.c., its 
power was cut down to the very narrowest 
limits, chiefly by the regulation that, after 
the tribunate, no one was eligible for a 
curule office. However, as soon as 50 B.c. 
there came a complete reaction and a return 
to the old state of things, which finally 
entailed total anarchy, and, as a natural 
con.sequor!oe, the sole rule of Omsar and 
Augustus, In 48 b.c. Cgosar, to secui-e his 
position, assumed the tribunician power, 
at first without limit of time, and after- 
wards without limit of extent ; and in 36 
Augustus followed hia example. Prom that 
time the tribunate became the pivot of the 
imperial power. Hevertheless, until beyond 
the time of Constantine, tribunes to the 
number of ten continued to exist. They 
were elected by the Senate, and as a rule 
from among the senators, httt w^ere in com- 
plete dependence on the will of the emperor. 
In order to find candidates for the office, 
•which was now but little sought after, 
Augustus rnade the candidature in the case 
of the plebeians for the prsetorsHp dependent 
on having held the tribunate. The effice 
was also thrown open to sous of freedmen. 

Tribunns CeiSrum. The -desigaation; 
under the Roman Empire, ofthe-eoffifflander 


of the cavalry, nominated by the emperor for 
the time being, 

Tribfis. Originally the name of each of 
the three classes of B-oman patricians 
{Ramnes, TUiils, and Lucere8\ w'ho Vv'ere 
divided into ten cUriCR (q.v.). In direct 
conti’ast with this was the classification 
made by king Servius, whereby Roman 
citizens, together with the whole territory 
of Rome, were divided into four city {tribns 
urbane^) and tv'enty-six country tribes 
(tribus rusttcce). These were geograjffiical 
divisions, according to which the census 
was taken, troops levied, and the war tax 
imposed and collected. Prom time to time 
the number was diminished; but it in- 
creased again until 241 B.C., when it was 
raised to thirty-five (four city and thirty- 
one country tribes), and this number re- 
mained fixed for the future, even imder the 
Empire. The new citizens admitted after 
241 were distributed amongst the existing 
tribes. This was the case with all the 
Italian communities, which in 89 b.c., by the 
extension of the citizenship to all dwellers 
in Italy, were included in the tribes. 

Every citizen (with the exception of those 
called CRraru, q.v.) belonged to some special 
tribe, to which he himself or his ancestors 
had been assigned, even when he no longer 
had his home there. Accoi'dingly, in the 
official designation of a free citizen, the 
name of his tribe was added to his family 
names. Originally the country tribes were 
on an equality with those of the city, but 
subsequent!}^ they were deemed superior, 
on the ground that they consisted of owners 
of property in land, wliilst the chief part 
of the city tribes was made up of njiei'- 
chants, workmen, and the proletariate, who 
possessed no landed property, and amongst 
whom freedmen were included. 

The tribes attained political importance 
on the establishment of tlie coniiUa trlbfita 
{q.v.% in which those present voted as 
individuals, and not as members of property- 
classes, as in the comifid centUruita. The 
comitia tribvta thus had a de)noorati<.: 
character. The importance of the tribes 
was further increased on the reform of the 
comitia centuriata (q.v.), since each of the 
thirty-five tribes was thereby divided in to 
five property-classes, each consisting of two 
centuricB, sen%rm~s and LfunorPs. Under 
the Empire they lost all political imjior- 
tance ; the country-tribes were used mei’ely 
as geographical subdivisions, while the 
■ Hats of the whole number of the fchirt 3 ^-iivG 
tribes were treated as a register for the dis- 
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tribaiion of the State doles of corn. Thus tinguished guests ; that on its right, levins- 
tlio tribes sank at last into corporate groups Imus {the lowest), was for the liost, inti- 
of pauperized citizens. wife, and a child or a freedraan. ' On the 

Tributa Comitia. 8ce Comitxa (3). lectus summus and imus, the place of 

Trxbfitmn. Originally an extraordinaiw honour {locus summus) was on- the left- 
moans of revenue among the Romans, levied side, on which was the support o£' the 
on the hui'gesses in the proportion of 1-3 couch, and consequently the most con— 
per thousand in times of war, when the venient seat. The place appointed for the 
means of the State treasury were of them- chief person of the company, the locus 
selves not sufficient, and moi'e especially consrdCiris, was, however, on the Icctus- 
after 406 b.o., when the State first toolr wcdfMS, and not on the left, but on the I'ighfc 
over the payment of the soldiers’ wages, and unsupported side, next that of the host, 
When the war was over, the money was who took the first place of the lectus imus, 
generally repaid from contributions or from For the tables of costly citrus-wood with ; 
the booty. Subsequent to the conquest of round tops, and similar tables, which wer&> 
Macedonia, 167 b.C., the income of the State introduced towards the end of the-Republic,-. 
from the provinces was so considerable, a peculiar crescent-shaped couch -was used. . 
that the burgesses, although not legally This was called sigma from its shape C,. 
exempt, ceased any longer to be subject to one of the forms of the Greek letter bear-- 
this payment. The strictly i-egulated taxes ing that name. It was also called stiba-- 
of the provinces also went by the same dtum^ and as a rule was suitable only for 
name, trihutum sGli, the ground-tax, and five persons. On the sigma- the places of- 
tributum capitis., the personal tax. {See honour were the corner-seats, the first place- 
Stipendidm.) Italy, up to his time exempt, being that on the “right wing” (fit dextro 
was also made liable to these taxes by cornii), the second that on, the left {irei 
Diocletian, towards the end of the 3rd sinistro cornu) ; the remaining seats were 
century a.d. {Op. Taxes.) named from this onward^ so that the last- 

Triclinium. The Roman dining-table of was on the left side of the first, 
four sides, with three low conches (lecti) The dining-room itself was also called 

triciinium, even when it contained se\’«ral 
dining- tables. Romans of distihotion in 
later times had several such rooms for dif- 

ferent times of the year ;■ in the winter they 

I — ^ dined in the interior of the house by lamp- 

I I light, in summer in an arbour attached to 

I JL I the house or in the upper story.- 

5 y yr Trierarch (Gr. tvlermrcMs / Lat. trUr-^- 

A archa). Originally the commander of a 

_ -.- 7—1 trireme ; afterwards of any large war-ship. 

Fv i X, TrierarcMa, The superintendence of the- 

\ equipment of a war-ship ; one of 'the pxffilio ■ 

burdens imposed on Athenian citizens-.. 

'riacnNiu.M. (iS'cc LeiTOUBGIA.) 

Trieres. A Greek ship- with- three-, 
placed round it so as to leave the fourth banks of oars. {See Ships.) 
side free for the servants {see plan). The Triglyphs (“ three channels ”0* ^ name 

lecti, arranged for three persons each, were given in the Boric frieze to surfaces -whieh;. 
broad, cushioned places, lower towards the projecting over every column and- b'etweexi 
outside and sloping upwards with a side- every two columns, are ornamented with 
support ; on each of the three places was three , parallel channels, two complete 
a pillow, on which the diners, as they lay ones in the middle- and two halves at the 
at table-, supported themselves with their comers. Between the triglyphs are the 
left arm, their feet being towards the metopes (g.v.). (C^: AROHiTECTgKEjORnERfi 
outside. The allotment of the nine places of ; and Parthehoh, fig. 2.) 
was made in accordance with strict rules ■ ..Trfgon, A kind of game w.ith a hall.. 
of etiquette. The middle^ couch, lectus ' (See Ball, Games of). 
mMtus, and the one on its left, lectus Trilogy (Gr. trildgia), A set of three 
summus (the highest), were appointed for ■ tragedies which, together with a satyrio-. 
the guests, the former for the most dis- -drama, , formed, a tetralogy- (^.-n,).- Tha, 
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violently, now gently, to raise or calm tho 
billows. In the course of time there grew 
up the notion of a large number of Tritons, 
ail represented as beings of double lonn 


(1) TRITON. 

(Rome, Vatioan.) 

and sometimes with the fore-feet of a horse 
as well as a human body and a fish’s tail 
(called Ccntauro-tritom or Iddliyo-tauH). 


(2) CENTAUEO-TaiTON AND XEUKIl). 

(Naples Miiseam.) 

They were, however, always regarded a.s 
attendants on the other soa-gods while 
riding or driving over the waves ; and they 
were represented accordingly in, -works of 
art (»ee cuts). 


several tragedies v/ere generally, but not 
always, connected with each other in 
subject. The only surviving example is 
tlxQ Oresteia of /Eschyius, consisting of the 
Agamemnon^ ChoepJioroi, and Eimiemdes. 

‘Triphiodorus. See Trypiiiodorus. 

Triptolemus. Son of Elensis (or of CSleus, 
see Demophoon) a favourite of Pemeter, 
who sent him about the world on a car 
drawn by serpents to extend the cultivation 
of grain, and with it agriculture. On his 
return to Attica, Oeleus of Eleusis made an 
attempt upon his life, but, at the bidding 
of Pemeter, was obliged to give up the 
countiy to him. He founded the town of 
Eleusis, and, as first prie.st of Pemeter, 
instituted the services there held in her 
honour, as well as the ThenmopliovM (q.v.). 
In vai'ious parts of Greece, as well as in 
Italy and Sicily, lie was honoured as the 
founder and promoter of husbandry, but 
e.sp6cially in Eleusis, where, as the local 
hero, he had a temple dedicated to him, and 
a spot called the threshing-floor of Trip- 
tolemus on the Rharian plain. The Argive 
legend connected him wdth its local genea- 
logies, and told how, while seeking lo in 
Tarsus and Antioch, he founded Greek set- 
tlements and instituted the cultivation of 
corn. In tho Attic legend of Eleusis, he is 
also represented as a judge of the dead. 
(See Pemeter, fig. 1, and Vases, fig. 12.) 

Triptjfchon. See Dip- 
TYCHOisr. 

Trireme (Lat, trtrS- 
mts). A Roman ship 
with three banks of oars. 

(Sec Ship.) 

Tritagonist (Gr. trUth 
gdnisfSa). The third 
actor in the Greek drama, 
who played in the least 
important parts. 

Tritoggneia. A special 
surname of Athene 

Triton. Son of Posei- 
don and Amphitrite. Ho 
is .described as living 
with them in a golden 
palace in the depths of 
the sea. The mythical 
lake TrUOnls^ near the 
Meditein-anean coast of 
Libya, was regarded as 
his peculiar abode, especially in ' the story 
of the Ai'gonauts. He was represented as a 
man in liis upper parts, terminating in a 
■dolphin’s tail; his special 'attfibitte is a 
twisted ,sea-shell, on which he blowSj sow 
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i:!riumpli. The E.oman festal procession conquered country, models of the eapturod 
. the head of a uiotorious host through the fortresses, ships, etc., either carried on 

ty to the Capitol, the highest distinction men’s shoulders or placed in chariots : then 

liioh could be accorded to a victorious the crowns of honour dedicated to^ the 

unmander. Only the regular holder of triumphant general by the towns of the 

le highest command (fmjfjcrmw), a dictator, province, originally of bay leaves, later of 
nsul, or prtetor, was entitled to this honour, gold. Then the white bulls intended for 
id that too even when the decisive victory sacrifice on the Capitol, with gilded horns, 

id not been fought under his immediate decorated with ribands and garlands, and 

rectiou. It was also essential that the accompanied by youths and boys in holiday 

ctory should be an important one gained attire, carrying gold and silver chalices. 

a regular war ; i.e. not against citizens Then followed in chains the distinguished 
• rebellious slaves. Permission to cele- captives who had been spared for the 

:ate a triumph was granted, with the triumph, and whose fate it was, when the 

3cessary expenses, by the Senate. Up to triumphal car reached the slope of the 

le day of the triumph, the general was Capitol, to be dragged off to prison, there 

)liged to remain before the city, because almost invariably to meet with immediate 

s command expired at the moment he execution. Behind these followed the liotors 

itered it. Accordingly it was outside the of the general in purple tunics, with their 


(1) TnrtraiPHAL peocrssiok. 

Belief from the Arch of Titus, representing the spoils from the temple at .Tenxsalem, including 
the seven-branched candlestick, the table for shewbread, and the golden trumpets.) 


city, generally in the temple of Bellona, j fasces wreathed in Imy loaves; then a body 
that the Senate assembled to receive his j of musicians playing on the lyre, and priests 
i-eport. : with censers; and lastly the triumphal car, 

On the day of the triumph, the procession, gilded, and garlanded with bay leaves, and 
starting from the Gampus MaHius^ pro- drawn by four white horses, which were 
ceeded through the Porta Triumphalis into also wreathed with garlands. On it stood 
the Oircits Flmnlntus ; then, after entering the general; in earlier times his body was 
the city through the Porta Oarmentalis^ it dy6dwithv6rmiiion.[Piiny, iV'.iif.xxxiii 111], 
marched on into the Oircus Maximus^ and His head was wreathed with baj’-, and he 
thence to the Via Sacra, and up this across wore the garb of the Capitoline Jupiter, 
the Borum to the Capitol (see plan under furnished him from the treasury of the 

Fosum). The streets were adorned with Capitoline temple ; viz. a purple tunic em- 

garlands, the temples opened, and, as the broidered with golden palm-shoots (Mnzca 
procession passed by, the spectatoi’s greeted palmdM), a toga decorated with golden 
it with the acclamation, Jo / The stars on a jmrple ground (toga picM), 

procession was headed by the State ofiScials gilded shoes, and an ivory sceptre in his 

and the Senate. Then followed trumpeters, left hand, with an ea.gl8 on the top ; in his 

and after them the captured spoils {see fig. = right he carried, a branch of bay. Over 
1); next came painted representations of the' - his head a public slave, standing behind 
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liim, lield the golden crown, of Jupiter, 
and, while the people shouted acclama- 
tions, called to him, “Look behind you, and 
remember you are mortal.” [Tertullian, 
ApoL S3.] He also guarded himself against 
envy and the evil eye by an amulet which 
he wore either on his person or tied to 
the car. With him on the car, and some- 
times on the horses, sat his youngest chil- 
dren, while his grown up sons rode behind 
with his lieutenants and officers. The 
soldiers brought up the rear, all wearing 
decorations, and shouting lo iriwiiiylie! In 
accordance with ancient custom, they also 
alternately sang songs in praise of their 
general, and uttered ribald jests at his 
expense. On arriving at the temple of 
Oapitoline Jupiter, the general, as a token 
of his victory, placed on the lap of the god 
the hay leaves ^vreathed around the fasces^ 
together with his own branch of bay, or (in 
later times) a palm-branch, the fasces^ and 
his laurel-shoot. He then offered the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving (cp. fig. 2). 



( 2 ) SACniFIOE OS’ TliAJAN. 
<Bas-relief from Arch of Oonstanfcme.J 


The festival, originally limited to one 
day, gradually extended itself to several. 
It concluded with a banquet to the State 
officials and the Senate, and sometimes also 
with an entertainment for the soldiers and 
people. If the permission to celebrate the 
ordinary triumph were refused to a general, 
he could undertake one on his own account 
to the temple of Jhpiter L^tXaris on the 
A.lban Hill. If the conqueror had not 
fought under his own auspices, or if Ms 
exploits did not appear to merit the highest 
form of triumph, he was allowed to hold 
one of an inferior kind called an .dMtXr?. 


In this the conqueror entered the town 
either on foot (o,8 in earlier times) or on, 
horseback, clad in the toga and 

with a wreath of mjadlo on his brov.'. 
Under the Empire, only the emperors 
triumphed, because the generals commanded 
as their lieutenants (logatl AngtistS), tiuder 
the auspices of the emperors, and not under 
their own. Victorious generals were then 
obliged to content themselves witli the 
ovndmenta trlumphalid ; i.e. the right or 
appearing on holiday occasions in the 
insignia of triumjdi, the tunica jjabnata, 
or toga piefa, and wreath of bay leaves. 
After Trajan’s time, even this kind of 
military distinction ceased, as all consuls 
wei'e permitted to wear the triumphal deco- 
rations during festal processions. 

Tiiumplial Arches. A type of monu- 
mental architecture peculiar to the Romans. 
They were erected as memorials in honour 
of victorious generals, and (in later times) 
in honour of individual emperors. In 
architectural de.sign they united the Roman 
arch with the Greek column. In Rome (not 
to mention the remains of the Arch of 
Drusus) there are still extant, (1) the arch 
which the Senate and people erected after 
the death of Titus, in memory of the con- 
quest of Judaea (70 A.D.). This consists of 
two massive piers of Pentelic marble in- 
closed by pilasters and joined together by 
a vaulted arch, and of a lofty entablature, 
on which the dedication is inscribed. On 
the inner jambs of the arcli are two fine- 
reliefs, representing (i) the emperor on the 
triumphal car, and (ii) a group of soldiers 
bearing the spoils of the Jewish War. (Bcc 
Triumph, fig 1 . ) (2) The Arch of SeptImIus 
Severus, with thi'ee entrances. This is of 
remarkable dimensions, hut the de(;oration, 
though far richer, is overcharged; it was 
erected by the people in 203 a.d. in honour 
of the emperor after his victories over the 
Parthians. (3) The Arch of Cokstaisttine, 
also with three entrances. This xvas built- 
after 311 A.B. (see cut), by using certain 
portions (vis, the reliefs on both the fronts 
and on the inner sides of the middle arch) 
of one of the triumphal arches of Trajan, 
which vras destroyed for this purpose. 
Among those not in Rome must be men- 
tioned that at Orange in the south of 
Prance. Arches of honour wore also erected 
for other seiwices. Such are that of 
Augustus at ArimJnum {Mmini) on the 
occasion of the completion of the road 
leading to that place from Rome ; that of 
Trajan at Amona, on the restoration of the 
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liarbonr. In Rome itself, between the site 
of the YBlCibrum and th.Q Forum Boarium^ 
there is a richl}?- decorated, bnt coarsely 
scnlYftured, gateway Y/ith a flat lintel, 
bearing an inscription recording its 
erection (in A.D. 2G4) in hononr of 
Septimins Severus and other mem- 
bers of the imperial house by the 
silver's miths or bankers {argentarvi) 
and other merchants of the Forum 
Boarmm. The arch of the Sergii 
at Paid in Istria is a family me- 
morial. 

TrluinyM. . See Teesviri. 

Trogns. See Pompeius Trogus. 

TroisB Ltdus. Cp. Gmcus, p. 139. 

Trolliis. A younger son of Priam 
and Hecuba, who was slain, by 
Achilles. Accoi'ding to the later 
legend, Achilles lay in wait for the 
boy when he was exercising his 
horse near a well in front of the 
city, and slew liim as he fled to the 
temple of Thymbrsean Apollo, just 
by the altar of the god, at the very 
spot where he himself was destined 
afterwards to meet his fate. Ac- 
cording to another account, Troilus ven- 
tured to meet Achilles in open conflict, but 
was dragged to death by his own horses. 
{See Vases, fig. 10.) 

Trojan War. The story of the Trojan 
War, like the story of the Argonauts, 
underwent, in the course of time, many 
changes and amplifications. The kernel of 
the story is contained in the two epic poems 
of Homer; the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
The incidents, either nai'rated or briefly 
touched upon in these, wei'e elaborated or 
developed by the post-Homeric poets, partly 
by connecting them with other popular tradi- 
tions, and partly by the addition of further 
details of their own invention. While in 
Homer it is simply the rape of Helen which 
is the occasion of the war, a later legend 
ti'aced its origin to^the marriage of Peleus 
and Thbtis, when Eris threw down among 
the assembled gods the golden apple in- 
scribed For the fairest The quarrel that 
ensued between Hera, Athene, and Aphro- 
dite for the prize of beauty was decided by 
Paris in favour of Aphrodite, who in return 
secured him the possession of Helen, while 
Hera and Athene became, from that time 
onward, the implacable enemies of the 
whole Trojan race, 

Accord-ing to Homer, after Helen had 
been carried off by Paris, MSnelMs and 
Agamemnon visited all the Greek chief- 


tains in turn, and prevailed on them to 
take part in the expedition which they 
were preparing to avenge the wrong. Ac- 
cording to the later account, the majoril y of 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH OP CONSTANT INIS, ROME. 

(Adorned with reliefs from the Arch of Trajan.) 

the chieftains were already bound to follow 
the expedition b}?- an oath, which they had 
sworn to Tyndareds. Agamemnon was 
chosen commander-in-ohief ; next to him 
the most prominent Greek heroes are his 
brother Menelaus, Achilles and Patroclus, 
the two Ajaxes, Teucei', Nestor and his son 
AntllSchns, Odysseus, Diomedes,Id6mene\xs, 
! and Philoctetes, who, however, at the very 
I outset of the expedition had to he left be- 
j hind, and does not appear on the scene of 
I action until just before the fall of Troy. 

' Later epics add the name of PalSmedes. 

I The entire host of 1CX>,CXX) men and 1,186 
I ships assembled in the harbour of Auiis, 
Here, while they were saci’ificing tinder a 
plane tree, a snake darted out from under 
the altar and ascended the tree, and there, 
after devouring a brood of eight young 
sparrows and the mothei'-bird herself, was 
turned into stone. This omen Galchas, tlie 
seer of the host, interpreted to mean that 
the war would last nine years, and termi- 
nate in the tenth with the destruction of 
Troy [Iliad ii 299-332]. Agamemnon Jmd 
already received an oracle from the Delphian 
god that Troy would fail when the best 
of the Greeks quarrelled. In Homer the 
crossing to Troy follows immediatety ; but 
in the later story the Greeks at first land 
by • mistake in Mysia, in the country of 
T&^phus {q,v.\ and being dispersed by a 
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storm and driven back to Greece, assemble 
afresh at AuHs, whence they are only 
permitted to set out after the sacrifice of 
Tpldfienla (au incident entirely nnknown 
to lloiner). On the Greek side the first to 
fall is Protestlatls, who is the first to land. 
The disenrbarkation cannot take place until 
Achilles has slain the mighty Cycnus (g.v., 
2). After pitching their camp, Odysseus and 
Menelans proceed as ambassadors to Troy, 
to demand the surrender of Helen. But 
this proposal, in spite of the inclination of 
Helen herself and the admonition of the 
Trojan AntBnOr^ falls to the ground, owing 
to the opposition of Pai’is, and war is de- 
clared. The nnmber of the Trojans, whose 
chief hero is Hector^ scarcely amounts to 
the tenth part of that of the besiegers ; and 
although they possess the aid of countless 
brave allies, such as JEnBas^ Sarpedim, and 
Glaucus, in their fear of Achilles they dare 
not risk a general engagement. On the 
other hand, the Achseans can do nothing 
against the well-fortified and defended town, 
and see themselves confined to laying 
ambuscades and devastating the surround- 
ing country, and compelled by lack of pro- 
visions to have resource to foraging expe- 
ditions in the neighbourhood, undertaken 
by sea and by land under the generalship 
of Achilles. At length the decisive tenth 
3 ?-ear arrives. The Homeric Iliad narrates 
the events of this year, confining itself to 
the apace of fifty-one days. 

Ohryses, priest of Apollo, comes in priestly 
garb into the camp of the Greeks to ransom 
bis daughter Ohr^seis from Agamemnon. 
He is rudely repulsed, and Apollo conse- 
quently visits the Greeks with a plague. 
In an assembly of the Greeks summoned 
by Achilles, Oalchas declares the only 
means of appeasing the god to be the 
•surrender of the girl witliout innsom. 
Agamemnon assents to the general wish; 
but, by way of compensation, takes from 
Achilles, whom he considers to be the 
instigator of the whole plot, his favourite 
slave BrSseis. Achilles withdraws in a 
rage to his tent, and implores his mother 
Thetis to obtain from 2!eu8 a promise that 
the Greeks should meet wdth disaster in 
fighting the Trojans until Agamemnon 
should give her son complete satisfaction 
[II. i]. The Trojans immediately take the 
open field, and Agamemnon is induced by a 
promise of victory, conveyed in a dream 
from- 2eus, to appoint the following day 
for a battle [iij. The hosts ate . already 
standing opposed to one another,, prepared 


for fight, when they agree to a treaty tijct 
the conflict for Helen and the plundcrci'l 
treasures be decided by :x duel hetsvcbU 
Paris and Menelaus. Paris is overcouio iii 
the duel, and is only reacired from death 
by the intervention of Aphrodite [iiij. 
When Agamemnon presses for the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty, the Trojan Pandarua 
breaks the peace by shooting an arrow at 
Menelaus, and the first open engagement 
in the war begins [iv], in which, under the 
protection of Athene, Diomede performs 
miracles of braveiy and wounds even 
x4.phrodite and Ares [vj. Diomede and the 
Lycian Glaucus are on the point of fighting, 
when they recognise one another as here- 
ditary guest-friends. Hector goes from 
the battle to Troy, and the day ends with 
an indecisive duel between Hector and Ajax 
son of Telamon. In the armistice ensuing 
both sides bury their dead, and the Greeks, 
acting on the advice of Nestor, surround the 
camp with a wall and trench [vii]. When 
the fighting begins afresh, Zeus forbids the 
gods to take part in it, and ordains that the 
battle shall terminate with the discomfiture 
of the Greeks [viii]. On the following 
night Agamemnon already begins to medi- 
tate flight, but Nestor advises reconciliation 
with Achilles. The efforts of the ambas- 
sadors are, however, fruitless [ix]. Here- 
upon Odysseus and Diomede go out to 
reconnoitre, capture Dolou, a Ti’ojaa spy, 
and surprise Rhesus (Q.n.), king of the 
Thracians, the newly arrived ally of the 
enemy [x]. On the succeeding day Aga- 
meinnon’’s braver}'- drives the Trojans back 
to the walls of the town ; hut he himsel'f, 
Diomede, Odysseus, and other heroes leave 
the battle wounded, the Greeks retire behind 
the camp walls [xi], to attack which the 
Trojans set out in five detachments. The 
oppo.sition of the Greeks is bravo: but 
Hector breaks the rough gate with a I'oc-k, 
and the stream of enemies pours itself un- 
impeded into the camp [xii]. Once more the 
Greek heroes who are still capable of taking 
part in the fight, especially the tw'o Ajaxes 
and IdornSneus, succeed with the help of 
PQseiclbn in repelling the Ti-ojans, while 
Telamonian Ajax dashes Hector to the grouinl 
with a stone ; but the latter soon reappears 
on the battlefield with fresh stre.r)g-t]i 
granted him, by Apollo at the coramand of 
Zeus [xiii]. Po.seidon is obliged to leave 
the Gi’eeks to their fate; -they I’etire again 
to. the ships,. which Ajax ia'^vain defends 
-■[xv].t ,,Th 0 foremost ship is already burning, 
when A.chili6S gives W'ay to the entreav-ries 
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of his friend. Pc-trocliis, and sends L,im, clad of Acliilles, who had been brought up on 
ju lijH own armour, with the hljuTnidons to Scyros. The latter, a worthy son of his 
tiic help of the distressed Greeks. Supposing father, slays the last ally of the Trojans, 
n to be Achilles himself, the Trojans in Eurypylus, the brave son of TelSphns ; and 
verroj- tiee from the camp before Patroclus, Phiioctetes, with one of tho arrows of 
'who pursues them to the town, and lays low Heracles, kills Paris. Even when the last 
vast numbers of tho enemy, including the condition of the capture of Troy, viz. the 
brave Sarpedon, whose corpse is only removal of the Pdllcidium from the temple 
rescued from the Greeks after a severe of Athene on the citadel, has been success- 
fight. At last Patroclus himself is slain fully fulfilled by Diomede and Odysseus, 
by Hector with the help of Apollo [xvi]; the town can only be taken „by_ treachery. 
Achilles’ arms are lost, and even the corpse On the advice of Athene, Epems^ son of 
is with difficulty saved [xvii]. And now PHnopeus, builds a gigantic wooden horse, in 
Achilles repents of his anger, reconciles the bellyoiwhich the bravest Greek warriors 
liimself to Agamemnon, and on the follow- conceal themselves under the direction of 
ing day, furnished with new and splendid Odysseus, while the rest of the Greeks burn 
armour by Heph^stus at the request of the camp and embark on board ship, only, 
Thetis [xviii], avenges the death of his however, to anchor behind TenedSs. The 
friend on countless Trojans and finally on Trojans, streaming out of the town, find 
Hector himself [xxii]. With the burial of the horse, and are in doubt what to do with 
Patroclus and the funeral games estab- it. According to the later legend, they ai'e 
lished in his honour [xxiii], the restoration deceived by the treacherous Sinon, a kins- 
of Hector’s corpse to Priam, and the burial man of Odysseus, who has of his own free 
of Hector, for which Achilles allows an will I'emained behind. He pretends that 
armistice of eleven days [xxiv], the Iliad he has escaped from the death by sacrifice 
concludes. to which he had been doomed by the malice 

Immediately after the death of Hector of Odysseus, and that the horse has been 
the later legends bring the Amazons to erected to expiate the robbery of the 
the help of the Trojans, and their queen Palladium / to destroy it would be fatal to 
PenthSsilva is slain by Achilles. Then Troy, but should it be set on the citadel, 
appears Memnon^ who is also mentioned by Asia would conquer Europe. The fate of 
Homer ; at the head of his .Ethiopians he Ldocoon (q.v.) removes the last doubt from 
slays Antllochiis son of Nestor, and is him- the minds of the Trojans j the city gate 
self slain by Achilles. And now comes the being too small, they break down a portion 
fulfihnent of the oracle given to Agamemnon of the wall, and draw the horse up to the 
at Delphi ; for at a sacrificial banquet a citadel as a dedicatory offering for Athene, 
violent, quarrel arises between Achilles and While they are giving themselves up to 
Odysseus, the latter declaring craft and not transports of joj*", Sinon in the night opens 
valour to bo the only means of capturing the door of the horse. The heroes descend, 
Troy. Soon after, in an attempt to force a and light the flames that give to the 
v.-ay into the hostile town through the Greek fleet the preconcerted signal for its 
Scaun gate, or, according to later legend, at return. Thus TToy is captured; all the 
the marriage of Priam’s daughter Pulyxena inhabitants are either slain or carried into 
in the temple of Tiiymbrujan Apollo, Achilles slavery, and the city is destroyed. The 
falls slain by the arrow of Paris, directed only survivors of the royal house are 
by the god. After his burial, Thetis offers Heienus, Cassandra, and. Hector’s wife 
the arms of lier son as a prize for the bravest Andromache, bc.sides Eneas (q.v . ; for the 
of tho Greek heroes, and they are adjudged fate of the rest see Deiphoeus, Hecuba, 
to Odysseus. Thereupon his competitor, the Polvdoeus, 2, Polyxeua, Priam, Troilus). 
Telaruoniau Ajax, slays himself. For these .After Troy has been destroyed and plun- 
losses, however, the Greeks find some com- dared, Agamemnon and Menelaus, contrary 
pensafcioii. A('ting on the admonition of to ' custom, call the drunken Greek.s to 
Hale }}!(.% sou of Priam, who had been cap- an assembly in the evening. A division 
lavGcl by Ocl^yssons, that Troy could not be ensues, half siding with Menelaus in a 
ccmquered without the arrows of Heracles desire to return homo at once;' while Aga- 
and the pre.sence of a descendant of Eacus, memiioin and the other half wish first to 
they fetch to the camp PhVocUtSs, the heir , appease by sacrifice the deity of Athene, 
of Ileraolf'S, who had been abandoned on who has been offended by the oxifcrage of tho 
IjCnrmos, and Woptblemus, tho young son ; Ldoma Ajax (see Aias, 1). The army con- 
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which there met the eye, wei’o so avre-- 
itispiring, that the popular belief was that 
no one v/ho tusited the cave ever smiled 
again [Athenfuns, GldA; cp. Ai-istophaiies. 
Nubes 508] ; and it was proverb ialij' said 
of persons of grave and serious aspect, that 
they liad been in the cave of Trophnnius. 

According to another stoiy, the brotlmrs, 
after the complotion of the Delphic temple, 
ashed Apollo for a reward, and ho pro- 
mised they should ha,ve on the soventli day 
the best thing that could be givou to ma,n ; 
and on that day they both died a peaceful 
death [Oiccro, Tnsc-. Diap. i 114; Plutarch, 
Consolatio ad Apjollonimn 14]. 

Tros. Son of Erichthonius, father of 
Ilus founder of Troy, and of Assariicus and 
Grany modes. {Cp>. Dardands.) 

Triia {tvulla). A kind of ladle. (See 
Vessels.) , — 

TrypModorus. A Greek epic writer of 
Egypt, who composed at the beginning of 
the 6th century b.c. a Coiupmi of lihim 
in 691 hexameters, a very indifferent poem. 

Thba. The Ijatin name for a straight 
wind-instrttinent of deep, clangorous sound, 
which was used at sacrifices, games, and 


secjaently sets out on its journey in two 
parts. Only Nestor, Diomede, Neoptolemus, 
Philoctetos, and Iddmeneus reach home in 
safety; while Menelaus and Odysseus have 
first toundcj'go wanderings for many a long 
year. Death overtakes the Locrian Ajax on 
the sea, and Agamemnon immediately after 
his arrival home, 

Tropseum (Gr. tropaion). The Greek 
terra for a monument of victory, composed 
of the arms captured as booty, and set up 
on the spot where the conquered enemy 
had turned to flight. P^epresentations of 
the stump of a tree with 
cross-pieces and armonr 
or v/capons suspended 
f]’om them, are often to 
be seen on coins (see cut). 

The Romans borrowed the 
custom from the Greeks, 
but generally erected as 
memorials of victory per- 
manent monuments, with 
representations of the war carved in relief, 
and with trophies of arms suspended over 
the undecorated portions. 

Trophonius and Agamedes. Sons of 
Erginus of Orchomenus, legendary heroes 
of architecture. Many important buildings 
were attributed to them, among others the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi [Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo, 118 ; Strabo, p. 421 ; Pausanias x 
5 § 13], that of Poseidon at Mantineia 
[Pans, viii 10 § 2], the thdkXmds of Alcmene 
in Thebes [ib, ix 11 § 1], the treasuries 
of Augeas in Elis [Scholia to Aristophanes, 
Nubes 508], and Hyrieus in Boeotian Hyria 
[Pans, ix 37 § 4]. In the last named they 
inserted one stone so cleverly that it could 
he easily removed from the outside and the 
treasure stolen by night. But on one occa- 
sion, when Again edes ivas caught in the 
trap laid by Hyrieus to discover the thief, 
Trophonius, to save himself from being 
betrayed as his brother's accomplice, cut 
off the head of Ago in edes. Being pursued 
however hy the king, he was swallowed up 
in the earth at Lebadea, and by the com- 
mand of Apollo a cult and an oracle were 
dedicated to him as Zeus Trophonius. 

The oracle was situated in a subterranean 
chamber, into which, after various prepara- 
tory rites, including the noctuxmal sacrifice of 
a ram and the invocation of Agamedes, the 
inquirers descended, to receive, under cir- 
cumstances of a mysterious nature, a variety 
of revelations, which were afterwards taken 
down from their lips and duly inteiqprefed. 
The descent into the cave, and the' sights 



funerals, ond in war among the infantry to- 
give the signal for attack and retreat, and 
was blown by the tftMcen (sec out). (Op. 
LiTtrus, 2.) 

Tfibllustrlum. A. festival in honour of 
Mars. (See Salii.) 

TxilHus. Sec Cicero aud Tiro, 

Tunica (Latin). A garment for men and 
women worn next the person. With men 
it was a loose sliirt of woollen stuff, consist- 
ing of pieces sewn togetlior at the sides, 
and having either no sleeves or onl)’- short 
ones reaching half way down the arm. 
Longer sleeves wore considered eiferniuatc, 
and first came into general use in the 3rcl 
and 4th centuries A.i>. Ordinarity tlio 
tunica was girded un o-ver the hip, and 
reached to the knees only. It was con- 
sidered unbecoming to allow it to appear 
■.beneath the lower 'part of the tbgd. It was 
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worn bj" the Roman at home and at work, 
arui also by slaves and strangers. Senators 
ami Tjatricians were distinguished by a 
tunica with a broad purple stripe {latus 
cL(2vi^!ij bonce tunica IdtlcLdvta) extending 
from the neck to the under seam ; the 
knights by a narrow one {angustus clavus, 
hciice tunica angusticlavia). The purple 
tun ica., adorned with golden palm-bran elms 
(tunica jMlmata), was, with the toga picta 
(sec Toga), the dress of a general on the 
occasion of a triumph (q.v.). It very early 
became the castom to wear beneath the 
tunic proper a tunica interior, which was 
of wool. Linen shirts did not come into 
use until the 4th century a.d. Women also 
wore a double tunic, an under one consist- 
ing of a garment fitting closely to the body 
and reaching over the knee, and over this 
the stola (q.v.). 

Tnrma. A sub-division of the B.oman 
cavalry. The 300 knights originally be- 
longing to each legion were divided into 10 
■turmce of 30 men: each of these had 3 
decuriOnes, the first of whom commanded 
the whole turma, and 3 opt (adjutants). 
The divisions of allied cavalry called illcc 
(see Ala), each consisting of 300 men, con- 
tained 5 turmcB of 00 men each. Under 
the Empire the independent divisions of 
cavalry of 500 or 2,000 men, which were 
also called alee, consisted of 16 or 24 turmce. 
The cavalry divisions of 120 horsemen in a 
cohort of 500 strong, -which formed the unit 
in many cohorts, and of 240 horsemen in a 
■cohort of 1,000 strong, were divided into 6 
-and 10 tiirmm respectively. (See Cohors.) 

Turniis. Son of Daunns and Veuilia, 
brother of Juturna (q.v.), king of the 
Rut ul Ians at Ardea. He was induced by 
Amata, the sister of his mother, and wife 
of Lafiiius, to make war upon /Eneas for 
his bride Lavinia, who had already been 
betrothed to himself. After many hard 
lights ho was slain in single combat by his 
rival. 

Tnrpiniis (Sextus). A Roman -writer 
of comedies, a younger contemporary of 
Terence. He died at Sinue.ssa in 103 b.c. 
'We only pos.ses3 some of the titles and a few 
fragments of Ms plays. He was the last im- 
portant -writer of* the fabula pallidta (q.v.). 

Thtela. The office of guardian among 
the Romans. It affected not only minors, 
but also widows and grown up daughters 
up to the time of their marriage, with the 
exception of the Vestals. In the ease of 
impUheres or pUpilli, ordinary minors, the 
guardian (tutor) managed their property' , 


until the time of their majority, which 
with girls began at twelve, with boys at 
fourteen. At this age the guardianship 
determined, and girls became, like -widows, 
possessed of independent power over their 
property, but still remained so far under 
guardianship, that they wore tinable to take 
legal proceedings without the consent of 
their guardians. 

Three kinds of tutores have been dis- 
tinguished: (1) tutor testdmcnf drills, who 
was named in the will. By a pi-o vision in 
the will -women were. sometimes allowed the 
choice of their guardian, who was then 
called tutor optlvus (“ chosen guardian ”), 
to distinguish him from the tutor ddtivus 
(or “ specified guardian ^’). If no guardian 
was named in the will, or the guardian 
named declined the office, or subsecpiently 
i-esigned it, the nextjof kin stepped in as 
(2) tutor legitimus. In the case of a widow, 
this was the son, if of age, or the husband’s 
brother, and so on. In the case of a daugh- 
ter, the brother, if of age, the uncle on the 
father’s side, and so on. Among the patri- 
cians, if there were no kinsmen, the gentiles 
undertook the duties. (3) If there were 
neither a tutor testamentarius nor a tutor 
legitimus, thou the preetor appointed a tutor 
Atilidnus, so called because tho lex Atilia 
(about 188 B.c.) had introduced this kind 
of guardian. Under the Empire these 
guardians were named by the consuls, from 
the time of Marcus Aurelius by a regular 
preetor tutBluris. Women having three 
children were exempted from all guardian- 
ship by Augustas. Then Claudius abo- 
lished guardiansMp on tho part of the 
agnati in the case of all w'omen, Diocle- 
tian extended this abolition to the case of 
minors. After the time of Diocletmu, 
guardianship over -women fell into disuse, 
and afterwards women were themselves 
allowed to act as guardians. A guardian 
found guilty of betraying his trust Avas 
punished by infdmia (q.v.). (Cp. Cura.) 

Among the' Athenians the guardian 
(^pitrophs), if not named by the father in 
the will, was generally appointed by the? 
archon from the nearest relations. The 
archon was also the proper authority in 
suits relating to guardianship, which, during 
the minority of the ward, could be brought 
forward in the form of a public prosecu- 
tion; and, after the ward had attained his 
majority, in that of a private lawsuit. 

■ Tutor. A guardian. (See Totela.) 

T-Stfi-lus. A kind of Roman head-dress., 
formed by plaiting the hair high above 
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the forehead. It %vas characteristic of the 
fiamen and his wife. (See Haie, Modes op 
Dressing.) 

Twelve Tables (Dziadecim TcihiiJce). The 
laws of the Twelve Tables represent the 
first attempt made by the decemvirs, 451- 
460 B.G., to reduce to a regular code the 
older unwritten and imperfectly formulated 
laws'of custom — criminal, civil, and religious 
(ius publicum^ prtvdtuzn, sacrum) — which 
had up to that time prevailed in Rome. 
To this end improvements were adopted 
tvhich were suggested bj?- the constitutions 
and laws of other nations. The code thus 
formed was the source of the whole system 
of Roman jurisprudence, and, so far as civil 
law was concerned, survived until the latest 
times. The importance ascribed to the 
Twelve Tables by the Romans is clear from 
their forming a principal part of the educa- 
tion of Roman hoys; even in the boyhood 
of Cicero they -were still learnt by heart 
in the schools of Rome. As in course 
of time many passages became obscure, 
through changes in the language and in the 
state of the laws, various commentaries 
were added to them, some as early as 204 
B.C., by ^Elius Catus (see Jurisprudence) ; 
some a.s late as the 2nd century a.d., by 
Gaius. The laws were written on twelve 
tablets of bronze, but it is doubtful whether 
the originals survived the capture of Rome 
by the Gauls in 390 b.c. It was probably 
copies of these that were still standing in 
the Roman Forum in the 2nd century after 
Christ. Only detached fragments, occa- 
sionally q^uoted in other writings, have sur- 
vived to modern times, yet these give a clear 
idea of the succinct style in which the 
laws were written. [The .standard critical 
edition is bj’ R. Schoell, 1866, follow^ed in 
the main in Wordsworth’s Fragments and 

t eedmens of Early Latin, Bruns’ Fontes 
ns RSmdni, and F, D. Alien’s Remnants 
of Early Latin, 1880, §§ 174-207,] 

Tj[che. In Greek mythology, originally 
the goddess of chance ; only occasionally 
mentioned in the older poets. In the 
course of time she came to be extensively 
worshipped as a goddess of prosperity, who 
had cities under her special protection. 
With the general decay of belief in the 
gods she became one of the mightiest and 
most commonly named of all superneJtural 
powers. She is generally represented with 
a cormteopia as the bestower of blessing, 
with a rudder as the pilot of, destiny, and 
with wings, wheel, and ball,’ as -emblems 
of her variability. [For- the personified 


Tyche of Antioch on the Orontes, sec 
Sculpture, fig. 15. j 

TydHls. Sou of (Eneus of CulydGn and 
Perlhma; father of Diomfc-de.s, Being 
obliged to fly from his home, owing to tiie 
mmrfer of Ids paternal micle Melas, and 
of his sons, he took refuge with Adr.-estus 
(^.n.) at Argos, and married his daughrer 
Dcipj'le. Thougl!. .small of stature, ho pos- 
.sessed a bold spirit and great strength, 
together with the special favour of Athene. 
As one. of the Seven against Thebes, ixe was 
sent to Thebe.s before the comnioiicement of 
hostilities in the hope of coming to terms 
with the Theban chiefs. He found them 
banqueting with their king Eteocles. ^ On 
their refusal to listen to him, he called them 
out to combat, and defeated them one after 
the other. On his return, the Thebans, in 
revenge, laid an ambuscade, consisting of 
fifty youths, under two leaders; but with 
the help of Athene he slew them all, and 
only suffered one of the leaders, Ma^on, sou 
of H 0 emou, to escape. In the disastrous 
conflict ixnder the walks of Thebe.s, he was 
fatally wounded by the Tiieban Melanippus, 
when Atliene, with the pemiission of Zeus, 
appeared to gxunt him life and ixnruortaiitj'. 
Then his old antagonist, Araphiaraus, laid 
before him the head of Melaxxippus, whom 
ho had just slain ; and Tydeus, in savage 
fury, cleft open his skull and sucked out 
the brain of his enemy. Outraged by this 
horrible deed, the goddess recoiled from his 
presence and delivered him over to death. 
The corpse was buried bj’’ Mieon out of 
gratitude for haviixg been spared by Tydeus. 

Tympanon (Greek). A hand-drum, used 
more especially at the 
noisy revels of Dio- 
nysus and Gybdle, a 
broad rim of wood or 
metal covered with skin 
(see cut); sometimes 
also set round with a 
concave and semicircular sound-board. 

Tyndareos. Bon of king fEbulixa of 
Sparta, brother of Icarlus axid Hij>pdr-oou. 
Expelled by the latter, he took n-fuge in 
iStolia, with king Thostius, who gavo him 
his daxxghtcr LAla to wik!. She became 
the mother of Hoien, Clytamxnessra, and 
Castor and Pollux. (See IjEDA.) HOrfu.les 
restored hixxx to the throne of Sparta. 
AVhen Helt’n wus wooed by the nnlile.sl 
chieftains of Greece, TyxxdareoB, acting on. 
the advice of Odysseus, made the assemblecT 
suitors sw^'ear to protect the husband wiiom 
Helen should choose against every act of 
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injustice. By this oath they subsequently 
found tiieraselves bound to the expedition 
ag-ainst Troy. As he had on one occasion 
forgotten to sacrifice to Aphrodite, she 
turned his daughters into adulteresses. 
On the death of his sous he surrendered 
to his son-in-law, Menelaiis, the throne of 
Sparta, where he was buried, and his tomb 
pointed out to travellers. 

Tyiidaridse. [A patronymic formed from 
Tyiidares.] The children of Tyndare5s, 
especially the Dioscuri (g.n.). 

Typiioeus (Ti/plidn). According to Hesiod 
[Theog. 869], the youngest son of Ggea by 
Tartarus; a giant of enormous strength, 
with one hundred snake-heads, eyes darting 
fire, and various voices, which sornetimes . 
sounded like the voice of the gods, some-, 
times like the lowing of a bull or the roar- 
ing of a lion, or like the howl of a dog, and 
sometimes like a shrill v/histle. He was the 
symbol of the fire and smoke in the interior 
of the earth, and of their destructive forces. 
Hence he was also the father of devastating 
hurricanes. By Echidna he was the father 
of the dogs Orthos and Cerbgrus, and the 
Lernsean hydra [the Chimera, the lion of 
Nemea, the eagle of Prometheus, and the 
dragon of the Hesperides]. He contended 
with 2eus for the throne of the lower 
world, but after some severe fighting was 
hurled to the ground by lightning, and 
thrown into Tartarus. In Homer he lies 
beneath the earth, in the land of the Arimi 
[11. ii 783], and IKeus assails that region with 
his thunderbolts. According to another 
account yEtna was hurled upon, him, and 
out of it he sends forth streams of flame 
[iEschyius, Prometheiis 370, Septcm contra 
Thcbas 493]. He was afterwards identified 
with the Egyptian god Set, the god of the 
sirocco, of death, of blight, of the eclipse 
of sun and moon, and of the barren sea, 
the author of all evil, and the murderer of 
his brother Osirfs (g-v.). 

Tyrant (Gr. tyvannos). The word tyran- 
nus originally meant no more than a rulei’, 
and carried no association of blame, but was 
used sub.sequently in the special sense of a 
ruler who exercises unconstitutional, irre- 
sponsible, and absolute power. Such tyran- 
nies arose most commonly in the 7th and 
6th centuries B.O., in oligarchical states; i.c. 
in states governed in the interests of their 
party by an aristooratical minority. Men 
of courage and ability, not unfrequently 
themselves members of the aristocracy, 
awailed themselves of the discontent of the 
people in order to win popularity, and then 


with their help overthrew the existing* 
authority, and possessed themselves of the 
government, Eor this purpose many used 
the official powers constitutionally dele- 
gated to them. T,he tyrants exercised their 
authority mostly in their own interests; 
and, when they did not misuse it, the people 
on the whole fared better under the new rule 
than under the old, while it also served to 
remove existing anomalies, and to make room 
for fresh developments. Many of the tyrants 
of this time have eai'iied a high reputation 
for themselves, partly by the extension of 
their power abroad, and partly by the im- 
petus they gave to trade, and commerce, 
and architecture, and by the encourage- 
ment of art. Nevertheless, the dynasties 
of tyrants in this period were seldom of 
long duration. They genei’ally formed the 
transition from aristocratic oligarchies to 
democracies. Under this last form of con- 
stitution it was less the actual instances of 
misconduct on the part of tyrants, than dis- 
like to monarchs in general, that led men 
to, associate with the name of a tyrant the 
idea of a cruel and' arbitrary ruler. When 
the democracies had reached their furthest 
limit, tyrannies were developed from them, 
as in earlier days they had been developed 
from oligarchies ; but unlike those of earlier 
days, this development was not progress, 
but only a general dissolution and deterio- 
ration. Such tyrannies, so far from work- 
ing any good for the State, served merely 
to promote the pleasures and interests of 
irresponsible rulers and their ministers. 
[Op. Aristotle, Politics, iv 10 ; v, chaps. 5, 
6 , 12 .] 

Tyro, Daughter of Salmoueus, by 
Poseidon; mother of NMeus {cpv.) and of 
Pelias, and, by Cretheus, mother of jEson. 

Tyrtseus. A celebrated Greek elegiac 
poet of the 7th century B.C., son of 
Archembrdtus, born either at Athens or 
at Aphidna in .Attica. He transplanted the 
Ionian elegy to Dorian Sparta. According 
to the ordinary story, the Spartans, being 
hard pressed in the second Messenian War, 
on the advice of the Delphic oracle, asked 
the Athenians for a general, and they sent 
them the lame Tyrtseus. By the power of 
his poetry, he healed the divisions among 
the Spartans, and roused -them to such 
bravery that they -won the victory. His 
poems stood in high esteem at Sparta, and 
served as a means of education for the 
youth. In .the field they wore road at 
evening after supper. Besides fragments 
o^.'an elegy entitled Munomia (lawfulness), 
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by means of which he put an end to the 
divisions subsisting among the SpartanSj 
and an anapsastic March, we possess three 
complete specimens of his war songs, called 
ITijputhekai, or exhortations, in which he 
encourages young m.en to take to heart the 
duty and honoiar of courage. Their themes 
are singularly simple and pathetic, and 
they are among the most beautiful remains 
of ancient poetry, 

Tzetzes (loannSs). A Greek grammarian 
and poet of the second half of the 12th 
century a.d. He lived in Constantinople, 
and though for his time he may be called 
learned, he was a most conceited and super- 
ficial personage, as is amply proved hy his 
numerous writings. Besides commentaries 
on Homer, Hesiod, Aristonhanes, Ly cophron, 


TlUxes. See Odysseus. 

XJIpianus {DdmWtus). Next to PapTnianus 
the most celebrated among Homan jurists. 
He was born at Tyre about 170 a.d. He 
began his career in Rome under Septimius 
SSverus as assessor of Papinianus; and, 
under Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, 
whose preceptor and guardian he had been, 
filled the office of a proof ectus prcetorio. 
During his tenure of this office he was mur- 
dered (228) before the eyes of the emperor 
by the praetorians, whom he had exasperated 
by the strictness of his discipline. His two 
chief works, on the praetorian law, Ad Edic- 
tum, in 83 books, azid on the civil law {Ad 
Bnhlmim) in 51 books, were held in high 
esteem, and formed the foundation of the 
Pandects of Justinian’s Corpus luHs. Of 
this portion the extracts from his wi'itings 
form a full third. Besides these excerpts 
W'e have a small part of his Regidai'^um 
Liter Singuluris and of his Institutions, 
Ulysses. See Odysseus. 


YalMus. (1) VdlSr^tis Anttus, a Roman 
annalist. {See Annalists.) 

(2) Maximus, a Roman historian. Of 
his life we know only that he accompanied 
the proconsul Sextus Pompeius to Asia 
in 27 A.D. On his return he composed, 
betumen 29 and 32 a.d., ^ ■ collection of 
liistor j cal anecd o tes in nine books, Fact&nim 
et Diettrum MSmorObiMuni lAbrij 'vyhioh. 
he dedicated to the emperor Tiberius. The 


and other writers, which are valuable for 
the authorities quoted in them, he composed, 
in 1,665 wretolied hexameters, an epic poem 
entitled lUdca, containing the legend of 
Troy from the birth of Paris till the opening 
of the Iliad, the incidents of the Iliad in 
detail, and the further course of the war up 
to the return of the Greeks. Besides this 
he wrote a hook of histories of 12,661 
“ political verses.” These are common ly bat 
wrongly called chiliads, from an, arbitrar}'- 
division of the work into books of 1,0! )0 
lines each. He is also the author of a col- 
lection of stories partly mythical, partlj’ 
historical, worthless in themselves, but 
valuable as including numerous items of 
information which would otherwise have 
been uulcnown to us. 


Umbracftlum {unibella). A sun-shad©. 
{See Clothing.) 

Urania. (1) Epithet of Aphrodite (t/.r’.). 

(2) The Muse of astronomy {see Muses). 

(3) A Greek game at bull { q.vi). 

Uranus (lit. heaven). Son and husband of 

Gsea, the Earth, who bore to him the Titans, 
the Cjmlopes, and Hecatonclieires. He did 
not allow the children born to him to seo 
the light, but concealed them in the depths 
of the earth. Enraged at this, Gma stirred 
up her children against him, and Cronus, 
the youngest of the Titans, unmanned him 
with the sickle wliich his mother had given 
to him. Prom the blood_ that fell tipon 
the earth were born the Erinye.s and the 
Giants. The member which was cut off 
fell into the sea, and out of the foam pro- 
duced around it thex'e came into being the 
goddess called Aphx'bdite (hence called 
Aphrogeneiu, i.e. foam-born). 

Urna. A Roman water-vessel. {See 
Vessels.) 


book consists of an uncritical eollectioxx of 
extracts taken mostly from Invy and « licero, 
but also from Sallust and Pompeius Trogus. 
These are divided into domestic and foreign 
instances under different headings, xnostly 
descx’iptive of moral qualities. Tixe stjde 
is bad, axid full of declaixxatory })C!,mbast; 
the character of the coxnpilor reveals itself 
in abject flatteiy of Tiberius. Neverthe- 
less, owing to the convenient selection of 
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anecdotes whicli the book offered to orators 
and authors, it \yas much quoted in the 
succeeding generations down to the Middle 
Ages. It has come down to us with two 
epitomes, drawn up in late Roman times, by 
JfiUus Pans and ICmHarlus Nejwt'tdniiB. 
The slioi't dissertation. De ProinOmtntbus, 
appended to the work, has nothing to do 
witJi Valerius himsell. It is an epitome 
drawn up by tlie above-mentioned Paris 
from the first portion of a work on Roman 
names by an unlinown writer, who quotes 
old authorities on the subject, especially 
Varro. 

(3) Gains Valerius Flaccus Balbus 
SeMnvs. A Latin writer of epic verse, born 
at Setia, who flourished under Vespasian 
and Titus, and died before 90 a.d. We have 
iin unfinished epic by him on the expedition 
of the Argonauts {ArgOnauUca) in 8 boolcs, 
which was begun about the time of the 
destruction of Jeimsalem (70), and was dedi- 
cated to Vespasian. The poem is a free 
paraphrase of the work of Apollonius 
Rhodiu.s, with touches borrowed from other 
poets. It is written in language which, 
though careful and tastefully chosen, is 
sometimes difficult and obscure, and over- 
laden with rhetorical adornment. [Of. Sum- 
mers, A Study of the Argonautica of Valerius 
Flaccus, 1894.'] 

(4) luUus Vdlertus. Of Africa, who 
lived about the end of the 3rd century a.d., 
and wrote a Latin translation of the 
■Pisendo-Callisthenes. {See Callisthenes.) 

Varms Eiifus (LUcXus). A celebrated 
Roman poet. His poetical career began 
in the later days of the Republic, Like 
hi.s younger ffiend Vergil, he was much 
honoured and appmeciated by Augustus and 
Sfmcenas, to whom ]je also introduced his 
friend Horace. Vergil, at his death, in 19 n.c., 
left him, and Plotius Tucca his literary re- 
mains, and Augustus entrusted to them the 
re vision and publication. He died before the 
year 12 B.C. At the opening of the Augustan 
era he was the most conspicuous of the Latin 
epic poets ; but he obtained his greatest 
reputation by his tragedy Thgestgs, which, 
with the Medea of Ovid, was considered the 
greatest effort of Roman literature in this 
department. The work was brought out at 
the games held in honour of the victory at 
Actinm 29 b.o., and was rewarded by Au- 
gustus v'ifh a honorarium of a million ses- 
terces (.£8,750;. Of this, as of his epic poems 
(on the death of C®sar and panegyric on 
Augusims), only a few verses survive. 
Varro. See Terektius (2) and ' 


[Vases, of Greek origin, may be Gla3.sihcd 
under four heads, with several subdivisions 
in each : (I) archaic vases, (II) those witli 
bfac//: figures, (III) tho,se with red figure,?, 
and (IV) tho!30 of the rZecnduwoe. 

(1) Archaic Vases. 

(1) Among the oldest are those found in 
the i.sland of Thera, the modern Santorin, 
one of the most southerly of the Cyclades. 
They were found buried beneath the debris 
of a volcanic eruption -which took place in 
pre-liistoric times, and they have been 
ascribed, for geological reasons, to as early 
a date as the 18th or 20th centi^iy B.C. 
The colour of their ornamentation, which is 
extremely simple, is usuaity a dull brown 
on a gray ground. Among the commoner 
designs are plants artle,ssly copied from 
nature, e.g. white lilies on a reddish-brown 
ground. A rarer specimen exhibits a series 
of animals resembling black stags running 
round the vase, with bro.ad bands of I’ecl 
beneath them (Baumeister’s Denkmiiler, 
figs. 2050-2056). 

(2) At a time when Phoenician influence 
was predominant in the ffUgean, a later 
variety of archaic vases was produced in 
several of the Cyclades and in other islands 
of the Mediterranean, especially in Melos, 
Thera, Rhodes, and Cyprus. They are 
probably not later than the 12th or 13th 
century B.O. Those of Thera are later than 
the group already mentioned, being foimd 
above the volcanic ddbris. These vases ai-e 
usually lai'ge jars with a dull graj^ gi’ound, 
decorated with bauds and curves and zigzags 
of a dull brown colour (Collignon, U Arch eo~ 
logic Grecque, fig. 105), 

(3) Hand-made pottery of early date and 
primitive decoration has been found in some 
of the northern islands of the iEgean, in 
the Cyclades, and especially at Hissarlik in 
the Troad. Vases of the .same class have 
been found in Cyprus (British Museum, 
Vase Room I, Gases 1-4). 

(4) Another eai'ly class is that u.sually 
called MyoSnce ware, from the fact that 
attention was first drawn to it through the 
excavations at Myceiii®. It is largely 
represented among the southern islands of 
the JEgean, and in parts of the mainland of 
Greece. In the earliest type the patterns 
are in a dull colour on a dull ground ; but 
this is succeeded by a wai-e of great 
brilliancy {ib. Oases 5-13). 

(5) Vases with geometrical ornamentation 
have been found in many parts of Greece, 

■ especially in Myeena'- and ^gina, as well 
;as in:, Attica. Among the most important 
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specimeiis are tliose discovered at Athens in 
the neighbourhood of the Dtpyla?i gate, from 
^vhich this class of vases derives its ordinary 
name. The designs are executed in reddish 
brown, sometimes on the verge of black, on 
a. reddish ground. They include meanders, 
chevrons, rosettes, together with oblique 
lines and concentric circles, often traced 
with considerable care ; also animals, such 
as horses, stags, and birds, as well as human 
beings. The latter are arranged in zones, 
and drawn in a very rude and primitive 
manner, being merely rough silhouettes 
with slender waists, and with, the thighs 
and chest disproportionately developed. 


groitp, being* nearly contemporary with the 
earlier specimens o.f Gorintbirin vases 
(Gonze, Mdische Thonqefasse ^ Baumoister, 
figs. 240, 2086). 

(7) Corinthiaji vasea is the usual desig- 
nation of a variety of archaic v&ses iirst 
found in the district of Corinth, biit si.uco 
discovered in other parts of the lieilenic 
world, and even, in Etruria, especially* iit 
Csere (Dennis, Etruria, i *282). The deco- 
ration is distinctly oriental. It includes 
rosettes borrowed from Assyrian art, as 
well as fantastic monsters, birds with, 
human heads, flying creatirres -with wings 
curved backward, and other symbols that 


Among the scenes represented are warriors 
riding in chariots, figures marching in pro- 
cession, and funeral cerem.onies (fig. 1). 
There is no trace of oriental influence, 

(6) Certain vases of M^los, ascribed to the 
7th or 8th centitry B.C., form a small group 
with clear indications of an oriental char- 
acter. Besides straight lines, that m,ay be 
regarded as survivals from the earlier geo- 
metric style, they display zones of wild 
animals of an oriental type, and decorative 
sn.bjects (such as chJmseras confronting one 
another) derived from Asia. ’ Meanwhile, 
the figures of divinities have; assumed 
shapes approximating to the Hellenic .type. 
These vases form a transition to the. next 


were intelligible to oriental nations, but 
had no special significance to the Greeks. 
It is characteristic of this group of vases 
that the figures are now arranged in cou- 
tinuotis frieses. The ground is a yellowish 
white, and the design is sometimes dull, 
.sometimes bright in colour, and i.s not iin- 
ffequently a deep black, touched u]) with 
purple or red. This group may bo divided 
into : (a) Vases with zones of anhnals, such 
as lions, goats, tigers, and antelopes, either- 
facing one another (as in the two confronted, 
lions in the Bt’itish Museum Vase, A 1), 
or marching in file, with their dark bodies 
.relieved with touches of reel and with the 
muscular details indicated -^vith the dry 




point ; tlie field is interspersed mtli rosettes 
(tser.i figs. 2 and 3). (b) Vases with designs 

representing human figures, with mytho- 
loglcrd themes set amid zones of animals, 
and other varieties of oriental decoration, 
(c) Vases with mythological subjects bear- 
ing inscriptw7is in Corinthian characters 
ascribed to the earlier half of the 7th cen- 
tury n.c. The most remarkable specimen 
of this kind is the Dodwell pyxis, ^ now in 


thian ” style of vase has been ascribexl to 
the middle of the 7th centui’y b.C._ The 
transition is represented in a group of vasesi 
called Ph.dleron wave, first found on the 
road between Athens and the port of 
Phaleron (British Museum, ib. Oases 20, 21). 

(8) The pottery of Rhodes (Baumeister, 
figs, 2083-5) reached its highest develop- 
ment about the time of the later Dipylon, 
vases (ib. fig. 2072). The most celebrated 
specimen of Rhodian ware is the panax or 
platter in the British Museum represent- 
ing a combat between Menelaus and Hector 
over the wounded Euphorbus, with their- 
' names inscribed in archaic letters ascribed 
to the end of the 7th century. This is 
probably the earliest known vase bearing 
I a Greek inscription. The design has some 
' dramatic interest, though the painting 
(which is in bi’own and red ochres on a 
red ground) is but rudely executed (fig. 4). 
Platters of the same type have been found 
at JSTauci’atis in Egypt. 

(II) Vases with blade figures. 

These were in rogue from about 540-460 
B.C., not to mention later times, down to 
the 4th century, when they were reproduced 
in imitation of earlier work. They are 
painted in glossy black enamel on a red, 
slightly glazed, clay ground, or (less fre- 
quently) on a ere am- white ground. The 
hands, arms, and faces of female figures are 
painted white (fig. 5), while red is used to 
define clearly all kinds of details, such as 
hair, crests of helmets, variegated pattern® 
or borders in a gai-ment. The faces are 
almost always in profile, and yet the eyes 
are shown front-wise — a method of treat- 
ment which survived even among vases of 
the next period. The countenance is desti- 
tute of expression, and uniform in type ; 
and the figures stand out as silhouettes 
against the light. The designs are usually 
mythological, and mainly Dionysiac, Among 
many other subjects we have scenes from 
the Trojan war, the labours of HeraclevS, 
and the legends of Attica, especially that of 
Theseus. Some of the principal subdivi- 
sions are the following : 

(1) Vase.s with cream-white ground. Of 
the few specimens of this kind the most 
remarkable is the cylix ^ of Arcesxlas, king 
of Gyrene, in which the king is to be seen 
superintending the weighing out of a num- 
ber of bales of silphium, the most valuable- 
product of the country (Aristophanes, Plutus 

■ • ^ A pylix, is a flat, shaJlow, and very -wide saucer, 

. with'two side handles and a tali or foot. 


(2) ARCHAIC GRUKK VASES. 

(Bircb, Ancient Pottery, fiffs. 128, 127: the vase to the 
extreme )eft is in the British Mnseuni.) 


(3) * CORISTHIAX VASE, FROM VULCI. 
Hoififht, 8it inches ; greate.st diameter. inche? 
(Mnseuin of Geology, Jermyn Street, 0 30,) 


the Pinakothek at Munich, with its body 
decorated with rows of oriental animals in 
black and red, and its lid adorned with a 
scene from the Oalydoiiian Hunt, in which 
Agamemnon and other heroes are distin- 
guished by their names (Baumeister, fig. 
204G). It is on such vases that we find the 
earliest signatures of the names of their 
ai-tists ; viz., Chares on a pyxis resembling 
tJiat just mentioned, and Timdnidas on an 
elogantiy shaped and carefully p.ajnted vase 
at Athens, representing Achilles lying in 
wait for Troilus (Baumeister, fig. 2100). 
At Athens the introduction of the Corin- 

1 A -pjixw is a perfume-box, with a rounded 
body, ail'd a Hd surmounted by a knob, \ , i ■ 
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two other zones running round the neck. 
The rxiain subject is a procession of deities 
driving to the marriage of Pelens and 
Thetis in a procession of seven quadriga]. 
(of the type represented in the cut to article 
Chariot). The other subjects are the 


925). All the figures, which are painted 
in blade touched up with I’ed, and event the 
scales, which are similarly treated, have 
their names painted beside them (fig. 6). 

(2) Vases in the style of (the potter) 
Ergotlmus and (the painter) Ckfuls. The 


(4) * ItHODIAN riNAX. 

(British. Museum* Vase Room I, Table-Caso D ; A 368.) 


names of these artists are preserved on 
the Francois vase found at Chiitsi (Clu- 
simn), and now in the Florence Museum, — 
^ magnificent evaUr^ with its body deco- 
rated with three zones of figures, and with 

* A crater is a large vase for mixing wine with' 
water. . - ‘ . , ' ' ' 


funeral of Patroclus, Achilles pursuing 
Troiius, the battle of the LS-pidhai and 
Centaurs, the Oalydoniau Hunt, These as 
and Ariadne, etc. AU these compositions 
are marked by a rare, beauty, and evince a 
keen artistic feeling and a singular fertility 
of imagination. There are no less than 115 





(‘.xplanatory i uacTiptions. TLie vase is as- foiTiis are designed with gi-eat energy and 

i'j-ibc-d to 550--5(J0 r.o. I'lig. 7). with an evident desire to emphasise their 

(o) I'asos of the style of Ntcosthe7ies, anatomical structure. All trace of oriental 

Uiiose ui'o characterised by greater hrinness ornamentation has vanished. Among the 

of dc-sigu, and, above all, by a peculiar pal- artists in this group are Amasls (Briiish 

inetto ornament on the neck of the vase — a Museum, B 188 and 426 ; Miss Harrisoii, 

very graceful combination of lotus flowers, in Magazine of AH, 1885, p. 503 ; Mythology, 

wItIi interlacing knots (Baumeister, fig. etc,., of Athens, p. xxvii) ; Tioson (repre- 

2195). Nicosthenes is the most productive seated by 36 cylices, 22 with figui’es, and' 

vase-painter known to us ; but his designs the rest without) ; and Horniogenes (17' 

have generally little more than an ornamental cylices, 10 wdth figures and the rest with- 

value. Black-figured vases signed by this out, one of the former being in. the, Fite- 

artist (68 in ail, including 48 mnphdrm and william Museum, Cambindge), , 


.ACK-PIGUHEXt IIVDEIA, FEOM VVLCJ. 
inches ; dianiefcer of shouliicr, 13 inches, 
am of fieoloffy, Jermyn Street; C 31.) 


13 cpilces) have been mainly found at Vulci, (5) Fanathenaio amphtinc. ■. These were- 
and'Cervetii (the ancient Caere); and single presented as prizes to the victors in the 
specimens at Chiusi, Girgenti, and Athens Panathenaic games. They ai:e in, the form 
(Joimi. Heflcnic Btudies, 1885, pL xiiv; ot nn amphora, -with, a lid, at -the top, and 
and Ivloin’s Meisiersignaturen, p. 51). A were filled with oil from , the sacred olive 
crater hy this artist maybe seen in the trees of Attica (Pindar, .x.;35; Aris- 
Briiish Museum (B 273, a Battle of the totle, Constitution of Atfiais, GO). The 
Giants'i. ' ohyersehas-an armed figure of Athene, with 

(4) Vases of the m'imi style. In these helmet, shield, and lance^ .and, .on either 
the surface of the black figures is seldom side, a - colump, surmounted ,‘by- an owl, a 
touched up with any other colour, but the cohk, a small vase, or a figure. In the 
cietails of the limbs and drapery are indir field are _usua].ly two inserijitions running 
cated by incisions with a dry*' *, ...^The' down thePolui!ans,,indicating(a)t.h(5. purpose 
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of the vase, and (h) the archon of the year in Room IV. The latter belong i 

(fig. 8). The rever-se shows tlie nature of century.) Numerous fragmeuts 

the contest for which the prize was given, vases have been noticccl on the 

These vases have been found in Italy (at near the temple of Athene Pol ins, 
C?nre), in the district of Cyrene (including they had doubtless been dodicntco 
one signed by Cittus, belonging to the 4th class of vase,s tlie black figuj^es ai 
century, and now in the British Musexim elusive proof of antiquity. When 
33 039), and in other parts of the Hellenic had been long super.sedod, the ai’c 
world. One, bea,riug the name of SicSlus, of Athene, in black and white, t 
was found at Tarentnni, and is assigned to incised lines on a red ground, wa 

the 5th century. Until lately only a single for many yeai's, as is proved by ' 


vm 




(6) cyurx op a«ck.silas, pkom vur.ci. 

(Paris, Bihliatheijite 2ici.imin1e; copied in colours as frontispiece to iJirch's PofU 
ajjd in Diiruy’s Misloira >Ics Grers, i 70.?.) 


example Imd been found at Athens itself, of the iircliona inscribed upon them, rang- 

This is the “ Burgon amphora " in the ing from .33(5 to 313 b.c. (Many of tiiese 

British Museum (Vase Boom, II, B 1; on vases are rejirodiieed in colourt^ in 

podestal 4, between Cases H and I), wxentf dcZZVfnst ArcA x; and siiiglo vases 

Athene is in black, with the flesh, coloured in Birch’.s Ancient Pottery, p. 4-30; nod 
white, and with the inscription and the Dxiruy, Hist, des Grecs, i 762.) 
touches in the drapery in .crimson. On Transition. — Before vases wdih hladz 

‘ the other side i.s a charioteer driving a figures were superseded by those with 

htga. The vase is ascribed td’the'-dth some artists worked in both styles. Borne- 
, century. (In the same ^room there are times, indeed, both may be seen on the 

fourteen other Paiuxthenaio %pes^ and ten sajne vase. Thus, on an amphora in the 








Britisli Museum, (B 254) 
obverse, Ajax and Aoliilles, 1 
of Athene, engaged in a ga 
draughts ; they are painted 
chocolate-red touches, and 
details, such as the drape 
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KED-PIGTJRED GREEK VASES OP THE BEST I’HEIOO. 


three, by red-hgured vases alone (Klein, 
Meistersignature.n, p. 7). 

(Ill) Vases with lied Figures (fig. 9). 

Fragments of red-figured vases have been 
found under the ddbris of the old temples 
on the Acropolis, burnt by the Pcrsian.^^ in 
480 B.O. Tims the most ancient vases in 
this stylo belong to the same date as some 
of the black-figured, vases. Those with red 
figures probably coutirmod until the early 
part of the 2ncl century E.C. This class 
is by far the most numerous, and it also | 
includes the finest specimens. It is gene- | 
rally characterized by the disappearance of 
all traces of conventional and traditional 
treatment. The number of figures is fewer, 
the execution simjjler and more refined, and 


the .artist of the celebrated at Berlin 

with Achillo.s teiidijig tlic wnuu>led Patro- 
clus in its centre, and the ttceive gods on 
its outer surface { Rauraeister, fig. 
Another is CHACiiRVT.iox, who is known bj' 
about sixteen vases, with comjiositions of 
an eleg.ant design, marked by an arciiaie 
severity, but already showing signs of a 
greater freedom and elasticity of style. 
Among Ms works is a qy/fa?, now in Fif)- 
rence, in the centre of which is a winged 
Eros fioating over the sea, and on the out- 
side six of the exploits of Theseus (Mis.s 
Harrison's Mythology, etc..^ of Atheu.s^ p. 
cxii) 5 also a cylix in the British hluseiim, 
with Theseus and Ariadne, as tveli as 
Theseus and Antiope (iZ>. pp. exxii., cxxxixk 
A similar vase, now in Munich, tvith the 


the draperies and other details treated with 
an exquisite purity of taste. In the earlier 
specimens the drawing is .strongly senlp- 
turesqne; the forms noble and massive, 
treated with breadth and simplicity, and 
kept strictly to one plane. The following 
are the main sub-divisions ; 

(1) The severe style. The compositions 
are somewhat stiff and ungraceful \ the ex- 
pression of the face recalls the earlier style; 
but art is obviottsly on the point of burst- 
ing its trammels and assorting its freedom. 
The Mdr and beard are arranged with care, 
and the folds of the drapery fall straight 
to the ground. The date of these vases is 
abf.ut 500 B.c, Among^ the artists of this 
period, Sosfivs excels in the execution of 
detail, treated with a rare ener]^, ' He is 


conflict of Heracles and Geiwoneus, in tho 
presence of Athene and lolaus, is the joint 
work of Chachrylion and his younger ' con- 
temporary EuphhonIus. Euphronius is thu 
artist of a fine c.ylix with the ndveuture.-! of 
Theseus, now in the Louvre (fh., pp. cxiii. 
and 148; Baumeister, fig. 1877) ; of oiv, in 
the British Musemm (822 ~ fe 28, Vase 
Eoom III, CaseB), with Heracles atid Burys- 
thens ; of another, now at Perngia, repre- 
senting Achilles slaying Trutlus ffig. 10) ; 
and lastly, of one at Berlin, with a poly- 
chrome de.sign on a white gro'und for i’ls 
central subject, Achilles and Dlomedes, 
He is also the artist of a psyhtSr (or wine- 
cooler) at St. Petersburg, with w'oBaen re- 
oHning and playing the game of the cottdhus ; 
and of a cr^tdr^ now in the Louvre, wdth 




liie v/restling of Heracles and Antseiis. 
Almost all his extant works were found 
either at Yulci or Ctere, and most of them 
are figured in the Wiener Vorlegehlattev v 
(soa aim lOein’s Euplironios, ed. 2). 


xxxv). Another is no less instructive as 
to the literary and musical education of 
Athenian youth (fig. 11) ; and, lastly, one 
in the British Museum (8r)2 — E 48) ^g|ves 
us a graphic picture of a 


(10) * CYIUX fSIGNKD BY BUPIiRONIUS ; ACHIW.ES StAVING TBOItUS, 
(Perugia.) 

Atnong other masters of this time was 
DOels, one of whose 21 extant cylices re- 
presents the exploits of Theseris (Ban- 
meister, fig. 1873), while others are of special 
interost for their details of ancient armour 
(e.g.j ib., fig. 220; Schreiber’s Bilderatlas, 


(Wiener Vorlegeblcitfer, vi 10; Schi'siber’s 
Bilderatlas, Ixxvii 9). Another artist, 
HIebon, is still represented by 16 cylices 
and ' 8 . cotiUi / one of the colulij now in 
the British Museum (Vase-room III, ease 
E, B 187), shows us TriptBlemus starting 
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Paris, an Ili^pe-rsis (Louvre), 
scene (Wlirzburg), jukI bo.tyrs a 
(Britisii Museum, E 77). 

(2) In vases of a wore grawfui 


on 'Ms journey in his winged car, in the 
presence of Persephone, Demeter, and the 
personification of Elonsis (fig, 12) ; one of 
the cylices now in the Berlin Museum, has 


(11) * cvnix SiGISED BY IHiKIS. 

Above the central subject <a youth adjusting his sandal) ruus the insci'pition, Aypis nypaijieretf (i.c. Aovinc /ypruhn'}- 'rhe 
inscriptions on tile exnurioi’ stand for ; p,aiara f*oi ap/fil SK«pwfipitv typpoor apx^tit it-Cbeiv, and ‘IrriroSuifwi; KaK<,i;, 
(BerJin Muaema. 22SS.) 


the Mmnads dancing in the presence of an find that forms of rude strength have given 
archaic image of Dionysus 287). piatm to those of youthfai grace, fuid stiff 

Lastly, the artist is represented hy attitudes have yielded to others that are 

8 cylices, including among, their subjects charming in thoit simplicity and thoir 
a Triptolomus (Erankfurt),;a Judgment of truth to nature; winlo the foids of the 


iiSiilii 
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drapery float softly about the limbs. 
Amouo; rne best examples are the flue 
aynjiJurroi from I7oIa in the hTaples Mxiseum ; 
^.g.. fchat representing the Last Kight of 


Museum, with the battle of the Athenians 
and Amazons. Though found at Cumco, it 
has all the characteristics of the Attic style, 
and has nothing in common with the Italo- 


( 12 ) * COTTLUS, OR CUP, SIGNKD BY HIEttON: 

(British Museum, Vaso Koom III, Case B ; B 137 ; cj). Miss Harrison’s Mt/thology 
and ifoniimowts of Athens, pp. 1, lav, oi.) 


Troy (Baumeister, fig. 795 ; Birch, figs. 138, 
139), as well as the beautiful siamnos^ with 
the dancing Mssnads in the same collec- 
tion (fig. 13 ; cp. Dionysus, fig. 3). 

On vases of the 4th century, the 
subjects are less exclusively mytho- 
logical than before, and the artist’s 
fancy delights in playing with scenes 
of daily life. We have an instance of A 
this in a cajUx of Vulci, where the <y 
swallow is welcomed as the herald of 
spring (Baumeister, fig. 2128). 

(3) The Attic style of perfect elegance 
is exemplified in vases sometimes of 


Greek products of the same jjeriod (Heyde- 
mann, No. 239). Another is an aryhallus 
found at jExone, representing the train of 
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artist is lavislisd even on small vases whicli j 
were little more than playthings for chil- ! 
dren, and are covered with designs repre- 
senting the games of childhood. 

(4) Vases of larger dimensions^ in. the 
shape of a hydria, a cdlpis, a celcbe, a crater, 
or an amphora, with characteristic dif- 
ferences in their subjects. The amphora 
often exhibits a betrothal, or a wedding 
procession, with the bride and a number of 
maidens bringing presents of vases, or 
caskets of jewels. The pSUlcB and hydria 
freq[xiently show us scenes of ordinary life, 
interiors with ladies either at their toilet, 
or else at their work surrounded by pet 
birds. The crater and canthd^rus are 
usually reserved for Dionysiac subjects.^ 

(5) Vases with gilded ornaments, or 
with reliefs touched up with gold. I'i'om 
the 4th century onwards it became common 
to gild certain parts of the costume, such 
as bracelets, earrings, beads in necklaces, 
as well as berries in garlands of bay or 
myrtle. On small vases of the Attic style 
gilding is often applied with discretion, 
while on larger vases it is used to excess. 
The brilliancy of the painting is, at the 
same time, often enhanced by touches of 
bright colour, and tints of red, green, white, 
blue, and violet are applied to the draperies. 
One of the most beautiful vases of this 
type is the pelike founded at Cainirus, 
now in the British Muse\im. The scene is 
Peleus carrying off Thetis (Vase E.oom III, 
E 451) . The peplds, which is falling to the 
ground from the white form of the goddess, 
is of a sea-green with a white border ; she 
herself and her attendant Nymphs are richly 
adorned with gold, while the field of the de- 
sign is ililed with figures floating gracefully 
in the air {Encycl. Brit, xix pi. v). 

(6) Similarly we have an Athenian red- 
, figured iScythus, found at Marion in Cyprus, 
representi,ttg the death of the Sphinx at the 
liaad of (Edipus in the presence of Athene, 
iSneas, Apoilo, and the Dioscuri, with 
accessories of white colour and gilding on 
the forms of the Sphinx and Athene, It 
is ascribed to 370 b.c. {Jowrn. Hellenic 
Studies, viii 320, pi. 81). 

^ The hydria ia a large water vase {see fig- 5 and 
Yessbls, fig. 1, no. 17) : the calpis, a modifi^cation of 
the hydria, with a rounder "body, a shorter neck, 
and with cylindrical handles (*6., no. 16); thecc?e?Je, 
a crater with columnar handles {no, 34); the am- 
phora is a large oval vase with two handles (nos. 
'20-28): the pielilce, an amphora with rather 
large handles, and a body broader below , than 
above (no. 19) ; and the eantkarus, a wiae-epp 
with two long ears (no, 12). ' 


I (7) The ichite lecpthi of AH/ea. Tin 
! neck and. foot of the leq/thifS' are, ecvc-,it.-*i 
with a very brilliant black vami^h, wbiio 
the body has w'hito ground witli figr.res 
carelessly but skilfully drawn in reddis.b- 
brown outline and coarsely lilled in w,ir,]i 
colours. Such lecythi are onl3" haind iji 
tombs in the neighbourhood of Atljeus. 
Aristophanes, in a plaj" belonging to Byfi 
B.C., speaks of those who paint lecythi for 
the dead {Ecal. 996). Their manrvfacture 
probably extended over the 4th and 3rd 
centuries B.C., and especially over B.o. 350- 
300. bVe kiaru from works of art that 
they were used at the laying out (protMstB) 
of the dead body. Among the su’bjects most 
commoiily represented on them are (1) the 
laying out of the body, (2) lamentations at 
the tomb, (3) funeral offerings (fig. 14), (4) 
Charon and the ferry-boat (Miss Harrison, 
I.C., p. 586) ; more rarely, we have the de- 
position of the body treated with consum- 
mate grace (Collignon, fig. 119). One of the 
specimens in the British Museum shows 



(14) FTTNKKAL OKJ-'lOaSfiS OH ATTILHIAN UKOyTUrS. 
(Stackelberg', Un'ihev da- llfllmm, Taf. xiv.) 


Electra at the tomb of Agomeniuou (Birch, 
p. 395 ; Vase Room, III, case E). xis a dif- 
ferent typo of vase with polychrome paint- 
ing on a white ground, we have a fine eyiix 
from a Rhodian tomb, now in the BiilL'di 
Museum, representing Aphrodite .seated on 
the back of a fiying swan (Va.se liomu Hi 
, D 52). It has been well retnarked that 
for delicacy of touch and refined bfiautj' 
of drawing this painting is qtiite unrivalled. 
The exquisite loveliness of Aphrodite's 
head and the pure grace of her pa’ofile, 
show a combination of mechanical skill 
united to imaginative power ami realiKa- 

, ® A vase of tall eylm(3ri<;;al shai», witli a long, 
narrow neck (see Vksseus, fig. 1, no. 88). 
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(15) * TnUKE LARGE VASES OF THK DECADENCE, WITH TWO SMALLER VASES. 

(a) An aiiu’Jwrtt, known as the Poniatowski vase, found in a tomb at Bavi iu Amiiia, and, now 
sn the Vatican Museum, representinir the myth of Triptoleams (Lenormant and De Witt-p, dSities 
Ccramographiques, III, Ixiii). (b) A crater, found at Sant’ Agata de’ Gobi, now in the Louvre, 
closely resembling the vase by Aareas, Naples, 3226; Cadmus slaying the dragon, (c) A cando- 
lahvum amphora, with an open building and figures grouped in two,row«. (d) A prochou* with a. 
female head, (e) A carcJifsium {Butaois Maisonnenve, Introd, d I'jiUnde des Vases Ant., pi. vii, ii, 
Ixviifxxxvii). 

IV. Vases of the Decadence. hand to reward bh© successful ci 

The red colour of the figures is now On either side of her a winged 

paler, the glaze often of a dull, leaden hue ; placing a wreath on the head c 

tlie ornaments are numerous and large in those engaged in painting the de 

proportion to the subjects (fig. 15 a, 6, c). of the vases. The shapes represe 

The figures are no longer few and detached, beginning from the left, amjihora, 
but grouped in masses on the large vases, rus, proch&us (in canfJiarus),, cH 

•and the composition is not statuesque, but pkora, and above the last, on the 

■e.sseutially pictorial. White opaque colour right, a small canthartis and an 
is freely introduced for the flesh of the ^ Uses. Nearly all the 20,000 vase, 
females and children, and even for that of discovered were found in tombs. Th 
the male.s’ ; as art declines, it almost super- recorded discovery of such vases w 
socles red. occasion of. the rebuilding of Cor 

Such vases are rarely found in Grreece '46, when the' tombs of the city des 


tioii of the most perfect and ideal beauty” 
(Prof. Middleton in EncycL Brit.f xix, p. 613, 
•cvitli plate v ; cp. Banmeister, fig. 938). 

In place of paintings we sometimes find 
figures in relief applied as a kind of frieze 
to the body of the vase. The most beau- 
tiful examples show a combination of relief, 
polychromy, and gilding. Such is the 
famous vase found at Cumse and now at 
St. Petersburg ; the ground-work of which is 
covered with a brilliant black, and is ver- 
tically fluted. It has two fi’iezes with 
figures in relief, the upper representing 
Triptolemus and the Eleusinian goddesses ; 
the lower, lions, clogs, ])anthers, and griffins 
(Baumeister, fig. 520). 


and Northern Italy, but abound in 310113” 
and in Southern Italy, especially at Buvo, 
Armento, and Sant’ Agata di Goti. The host 
among them range from after b.O. 404, per- 
haps from B.O, 300 to nearly 200, After 
this the stylo of the paintings became 
extremely coarse, and about 100 B.O. painted 
vases ceased to be made. 

The technical processes follocved in the 
manufacture of vases have in part been 
treated under Potteky. Pig, 16 exhibits 
the design on a vase in which some of the 
details of ornamentation ai’e represented in 
actual course of being carried out. In the 
centre stands Athene, the patron-goddess of 
all kinds of handicraft, -vvirh a crovv'u in her 
b 
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centory ’before were rifled of their contents, 
which became known in Rome as nfikro- 
kdrmtMd (Strabo, S82). Vases were doubt- 
less originally made for the use of the 
living; but in process of 
time it became customary — -7— 

orna- Wffl -- 


preparing to invade Greece (a large vase h:- 
the Naples Museum), 

Eor a long time almost ail the vases dis- 
covered were found in Etruria and in. South 


to place the more 
mental varieties in the 
sepulchres of the dead, and 
the custom led to the 
manufacture of ornamental 
vases for this special pur- 
pose (fig. 17), An exception 
to the rule is furnished 
by the Greek -city of 
Naucratis, founded in the 
Delta of Egypt, apparently 
in the 7th century B.C., 
where a lai’ge number of 
fragments of pottery have 
been found in heaps near 
the ruins of the temples 
of Apollo and Aphrodite. 
Many of the fragments 
bear incised inscriptions 
recording the dedication 
of the vases to those deities 
(British Museum Guide, 
1890, p. 188). The vases 
in everyday use, as op- 
posed to those found in 
tombs, were much plainer: 
those represented in vase- 
paintings are almost al- 
ways coloured black, with- 
oxrt any paintings. Among 
the more interesting ex- 
ceptions is a beautiful 
pyxis, or perfume-box, in 
the British Museum (Vase 
Room III, E 770), repre- 
senting a lady’s toilet, 
'with several painted vases 
set about the room as 
ornaments, and filled, like 
JardinUres, with flowers 
or olive-branches {JSncyc. 
BriL, xix, p. 614, fig. Ill ; 
cj). Birch, l,c., p, S54). 

The subjects are mainly 
mythological, bat are also 
frequently taken from real 
life, and include religious 
rites, athletic contests, 
dances and marriages, 
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■earthed mainly at Capua, hTola, and 
10 leris than 3,000 of various kinds 
been recovered, in 1829, at Vulci 
More recently an increasing number 


^vere \u 
Vulci, 
having 
alone. 
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BiGTits. but only to a recognition of ills 
Industry. Althongli it is on the whole an 
arid and nncriticai compilation, the book 
is valuable for the light it throws on the 
Boman military system. 

(2) Fublius Vcgetius. A writer of a 
.somewhat later date than (1), who composed 
an extensive work on veterinary science 
(especially on the treatment of hofses and 
mnies, and hence entitled Mulo^neMclncX). 

YeiovSs (also Vsdiovls). An old Italian 
doity whose peculiar attributes were early 
forgotten. At Borne he had a famous shrine 
in the depression between the two peaks of 
the Capitoline Hill, the Capitol and the 
Arx. There lay his asylum and afterwards 
his temple, between two sacred groves. His 
statue, by the side of which stood a goat as 
a symbol, had a j^outhfal, beardless head, 
and carried a bundle of arrows in its right 
hand; it was therefore supposed that he 
was the same as the Greek Apollo. Others 
saw in him a youthful Jupiter ; while at a 
later date he w'as identified with Bis, the 
god of the world below. He was probably 
a god of expiation, and hence at the same 
time the protector of runaway criminals. 
The goat, which was sacrificed to him annu- 
ally on t]ie 7th of March, appears elsewhere 
in the lioman cult as an expiatory sacrifice. 

YMites (“ skirmishers ”). The name given 
in the old lioman legion to the 1,2(X> citi- 
zens of the lowest class in the census, who 
were distributed among the sixty centuries; 
they differed from the other soldiers in 
having lighter armour. {See Legion.) When 
Marirxs introduced a uniform type of armour 
throughout all the ranks, this distinction 
disajjpeared. 

Yeiius liongus. A Latin grammarian of 
the first half of the 2nd century a.d. ; the 
composer of a wnik, Be Orthogr&pMa^ W'hich 
is still extant. 

Tellelus Tateroulus {Mareus). A Roman 
historian born about 19 B.C. He entered 
the army early, and from 4 A.D., partly as 
an officer in the cavalry, and partly as a 
legate, he accompanied Tiberius for eight 
years on all his campaigns into Gurmaiiy, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia. In 15 A.B. he held 
the prsetorahlp, for which he was warmly 
recommended by Augustus and Tibeidus. 
In 29-30 A.D. be composed in a few months 
a short sketch of lioraan history in' two 
books {Ilistorxve Romanm Itfyri dub) which 
he dedicated to his patron Yinicius, one of 
the consuls for the' year 30. '.The. work 
has come down to us in a veiy confused and • 
fragmentary condition. Only a few chapters ' i 


I remain of the first, bonfc, wlilch ends wirh 
the destruction of Carthage. Wlicther 
considered as a historian or as a stylist, 
he is £i dilettante. He had no spjciai call 
to be a historian, atid was destitiitf,- of 
any more than ordinary knotvledge err ap- 
propriate preparation, aitbo’agh not devoid 
of imagination and genius. His i/rrirMufe 
was composed with extreme jjaste, and 
merely consists of a nuxnlxer of items of 
information hurriedly put together. Hence 
its superficial execution and its lunnerous 
mistakes. After the manner of aiinalists, 
his work becomes more diffuse tiie ner.rer 
he approaches his own time. It ends with 
a panegyric on the imperial bouse, and 
especially on Tiberius, inflated with ful- 
some batteries and high-sounding phraseo- 
logy. According to him, the fortune of 
Borne, which had declined after the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, and bad been rising again 
from the time of Augustus, had roachf.d 
its culminating point under Tiberius, He* 
may he identified as the inventor of the 
courtly style of writing history. He docs 
not linger long over facts, but prefers i.o 
dwell on the portrayal of the various 
characters that present Themselves in tbo 
course of the history. His language is 
sometimes careless and commonplace, some- 
times oimate and affected, with all mriunor 
of poetical ex[iressions. His iancy for com- 
posing striking sentences and his uadn.- 
predilection for antithesis haTTj an rini'or- 
tunato effect on his stylo. 

Yenantins Fortfmatiis {tL'inoiFis Uif- 
■mens). A Latin poet, born about 539 A.n. 
at Tarvisium {Treviso) in Hortli Italy. 
After a learned education In Bxiveuna, he 
proceeded, about 590, io uaul, where bo 
became an ecciesiastic at Poitiors, aiul died 
as bishop about 600. Among his works, wo 
possess an epic ])oom on St. Martin, as well 
as a collection of 3*jU poein.s in eleven books, 
of very various kinds, including panegyrics, 
epigrams, letters, elegies, hymns ; and hence 
called Miscdlcuiea. Tbfi.'^e poems, which 
are mostly elegiac, are not unsuccessful in 
form, and are of great value for tluj hlstcsry 
of the time. Oim of the most interesting 
is the compauion piece to the Mosdla of 
•Ausoniiis, the description of a ^journey by 
the Moselle and Bhine Horn Sleta to Ander- 
naeh (Dc Ndvigto suO). 

Yenatlones. The contests of beasts wdtli 
one another, or of men with beasts, that 
formed' part m the shows of which the 
. Bomans were passionately fond. They wbtq 
i , first) introduced at the games of Marcus 
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Fulvkis Notelior, Ilf? B.c. Those who took 
pare in tliese contests were called bestmrn. 
They Y/erc either criminals and prisoners 
of war, 'who were poorly armed or com- 
pletely nnarnied, pitted a^i^ainst wild beasts 
wdiioh had previously been made furious 
by hunger, bx'anding, and goading ; or 
else hired men who, lilco gladiators, were 
trained in special schools and fully armed. 
Even in the last century of the Eepublic, 
axid still more under the Empire, incredible 
expenses were incurred in the collection of 
the rarest animals Irom the remotest quar- 
ters of the globe, and in the other arrange- 
ments for their baiting. Thus Pompey pro- 
vided a shov/ of 500 lions, 18 elephants, and 
410 oilier African animals ; and Caligula 
caused 400 bears and tlie same number of 
animals from Africa to tear each other to 
pieces. Occasionally at these combats with 
wild beasts the man condemned to death 
Vsms attired in an appropriate costume, so as 
to represent a sanguinary scene from my- 
tlmlo'gy or history, as. for example, Orpheus 
being torn to pieces by boai's. Down to the 
end of the ItepubJic these shows, took place 
in the Circus, and the greater exhibitions 
were held there even after that time, until 
the amphirheatres became the usual places 
of jierionnance ; and indeed, when they were 
couihiued with the gladiatorial exhibitions, 
tliey took place in the early morning before 
tiiem, [The repugnance of some of the more 
cultivated Romans for these exhibitions is 
shown in a letter of Cicero’s, Ad Fam. vii 
1 I?, 3.] They were continued down to the 
dth century. 

Aiiiraig the Cdreoks, especially the Athe- 
nians, cock-ughts and quail-iights were very 
poyutiar. At, Atliens cock-fights were held 
■once a jmar in the theatres at the public 
expense. Tlie training of fighting cocks 
was conducted with great care. Certain 
places, such as Tanagra in .Bfeotia, Rhodes, 
and Delos, had the reputation of producing 
the largest and strongest. To whet their 
eagerness for the combat, they were pre- 
viously fed with garlic. Their legs were 
armed with brass spurs, and they were set 
opposite to each other on tables furnished 
■with raised edges. Bets, often to an enor-' 
inous amount, wei’e laid on the fights by the. 
gamesters, as well as by the spectators. ■ 

VSnfis, ' Originally a Latin goddess of 
spring, presiding over flower-gardens, and 
vines, and as such -worshipped by gar- 
deners, husbandmen, florists, and vine- 
dressers. At Lavini'am there waA'..am 
-aneient sanctuary dedicated to her by the ^ 


Latins ; on the other hand, in Ilome, she 
had in olden times no State worship, at least 
under this name. Her eoxiiest Roman name 
appears to have been Miircta^ which was 
interpreted later on as Myrtea, goddess^ of 
myrtles. How she came to be identified 
with the Greek love-god doss Aphrodite is 
not clear. The oldest historical mention of 
her worship in this character is in 217 b.c., 
when, by the order of the Sibylline books, 
after the disaster at Lake Trasimene, a 
temple dedicated to the Venus of 3Inmit 
Eryx in Sicily, an ancient and well knowri 
place for the worshi p of Aphrodite Urania, 
was built on the Capitol. 

Besides the various forms of Vvmrsijip 
which she enjoyed, corresponding to the- 
Greek cult of Aphrodite, Venus had a special 
significance as Genetrioi^ or mother of the 
Roman people through her son iEueas. 
She was especially worshipped os mother 
of the race of the Jiilii, v/hich claimed 
descent from her grandson lulus, the .son of 
..(Eneas. It was on this account that Oa-sar, j 
in the Eorum built by him in 46 b.O., ei'ected 
a magnificent temple in her honour as 
Genetrix, in which games wei’e amraally 
held for eleven days. To her, as mother of 
the whole Roman race, as well as to Roma, 
the personification of Rome, Hadrian dedi- 
cated a splendid double temple, comp]ere<l 
135 A.D,, the I'uins of -which can still be; 
seen in the neighbourhood of the Coliseum, 
In later times it was called templum urbis. 
(See Architecture, fig. 1.3.) 

The 1st of April was sacred to Vouns as 
the day on which she was wor.diipped by 
the Roman matrons, together -^vith Fort Una 
VzrZlts, the goddes.s of pro-sperity in t.he in- 
tercourse of men and women, a’ad also with 
Concordia, as Verf4co7^dia. tlie g/videss -u’ho 
turns the hearts of women to chastity and 
modesty. Other holidays were kept -bo lier 
in the same month as godde.ss of prostitution. 
(See also Venus IjIbitina. On the types 
of Venus in works of art, cp. ApiiRODiTK.) 

Vergil pLat. FnbUiis VeryW ns Murd ; 
not Yirgilius. The spjelling Veryilius is 
attested, not only by the best manuscripts, 
but by inscriptions]. The famous Roman 
poet, born 15th October, 70 b.c. at Andos, a 
village near Mantua, on the Mincius, -whore 
his father possessed a small est.ate. After 
receiving . his early education at Cremona 
and (after 'assuming in, 65 B.c. the toga 
•of mahhood) at Milan, he proceeded in 
53- -to Romo, where he devoted himself 
to rhetorical, 'philosophical, and physical 
. studiee-' Prevented bj'- weakness of health 
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and 'bashriilncss of inanner from looking 
forward to any sxiccess as a pleader or in 
tiio service of "tiie State, he returned liome, 
and in the qniet of the conntry devoted 
himself to the study of the Greek poets. 
His meeting with the refined and poetically 
gifted Asinins Pollio, who in 43 took com- 
raand of Transpadane Gaul as lieutenant 
of Antony, appears to have given him his 
first impetus to poetic composition. His 
earliest publication, his ten Eclogues, which 
were written in the years 43-37, were 
afterwards collected under the title of 
Bucolica (“ Pastoral Poems ”). These are 
imitations of the idyls of Theocritus ; they 
are, however, less natural, the pictures of 
country and shepherd life being interspersed 
■ tbronghout with I’eferences to contem- 
porai'y events, to his own fortunes, and to 
important persons such as Octaviauus, 
Pollio, and Cornelius G alius, to whom the 
poet wished either to commend himself or to 
show his gratitude by his complimentary 
allusions. He had on several occasions 
been compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to appeal to the protection and help 
of influential men. Por instance, at the 
distribution of land to the veterans in 41 
B.c. his own estate was appropriated, and it 
was only the advocacy of Pollio and of Cor- 
nelius Gallus which enabled him to recover 
it. In the following year, urhen Pollio was 
obliged to give place to Alfenus Varus, his 
property was again threatened ; but by the 
intluence of Msscenas, to whom Pollio had 
recommended him, amends were made him 
by the presentation of another estate. His 
fame as a poet was established by the 
Eclogues. Henceforward, by the liberality 
of noble friends, especially Octavlanus and 
Masoenas, wdiom he won not merely by his 
art, but, like all with whom he came into 
contact, by bis modesty and good nature, 
he was enabled to devote himself to his 
studies without fear of interruption. He 
lived in turns in Borne (where he possessed 
a house), or on his estate at Noia, or in 
JSaples, where he mainly resided, owdiig to 
his weak health. 

Here, in 30 b.c. he completed the didactic 
poem in four books begun seven years 
previously, entitled the Georgies (GcOr- 
<jte&, on agi'icTilturo), which he dedi- 
cated to Mmceiras. , In this, the first Latin 
poem of this kind, we have a masterpiece 
of Latin poetry- The' a-fithor treats- of 
Eoman husbandry under ite four .chief 
branches, tillage (book i), horticulture (i'i), 
the breeding of cattle (iii), the keeping 


of bees (iv) ; and hanillcs a prosaic »br-:ur 
with thorough knowledge and coBSUiUiria''' 
art, together wirh a loving cnthusirisni an/1 
■ a fine sjunpathy for nature. jTha wo;h; 
founded raainlj’- on the poems of Hesiod 
and Aratus, but also gives evidence of faiui- 
I Uarity with, writers mi agriculture, as wc-ii 
as of independent agriculiural knowlcdgu.f 
j Immediately after finishing the Georgivt-: 

I he began the epic poem of the uEnehL 
1 which he had already promised to Ocravia- 
j nus. Its appearance was looked forward 
to by all educated Romo 'with extranrdinaiw 
' anticipation. After eleven years of nnre- 
i initting labour (for to him composition in 
! general wa.s a laborio'us task) he was ready 
with a rough draft of the whole, and deter- 
mined on a journey to Greece and Asia, 
intending to spend three years there in 
polishing his work and afterwards to devote 
himself entirely to philosophy. At Athens- 
he met Octavianus (who had received in 
B.c. 27 the title of Augustus). The latter 
induced him to return home with him; 
Vergil consented, but fell ill, apparently 
from a sunstroke, at Megara. On 'the sea 
voyage his 'condition gre-w worse, and soon 
after landing he died at Brundlsium, 21 st 
September, 19 b.o. His remains were . 
buried at Naples. 

It was the poet’s original intention that,, 
in the event of his dying before his work 
was completed, the twelve books of the 
JEneid should be consigned to the fiames. 
In the end, however, he 'bequeathed it to 
his friends and companions in art Varius 
Eufus and Piotius Tucca, on condition that 
they should not publish any part of it. 
Bu-fc, by the command of Augustus, they 
gave it to the world, after submittiug the 
work to a careful revision, and only re- 
moving what -urns suporfiaoiis, while refrain- 
ing from all additions of their own. 

In spite of its incon'q.ilete form, the work 
was enthu.siastically welcomed on its first- 
appearance, ■which had, excited the highe.'^t 
anticipatioris, as a national rspic of ccpial 
worth ivith the poems of Homer. This 
approval was due to its national purp.ose, 
the poetic glorification of the origin of the 
Eoman people in the advoutui-es of Ahnlas, 
the founder of the Romans throng] i his 
.descendant Eom-ulus, and in particular thte 
ancestor of the impeaual house of the Juki 
throrigh his sou Ascani'us, or lulcis. In 
view of its purpose, little notice was takeii, 
,of the weak point.s in the poem, which can 
only in part be excused by the fact that it 
lacks the author’s finishing touches. "We 
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iambic and elegiac metre. (2) Culex (“ tbe 
midge ”), supposed to have been wx’itt-ea bj'- 
Vergil in bis sixteenth yearj a most insipid 
poem. (3) The Czris, the stoiy of the 
transformation of Scylla, the daughter of 
the Megarian king, into the bird Oiris (see 
Nisus), obviously composed by an imitator 
of Vergil and Catnlius. (4) The Diroi, two 
bucolic poems : (a) the Diroi properly so 
called, imprecations on account of the loss 
of an estate consequent on the proscription 
of A.D. 41 ; and (b) the Lydia, a lament for 
a lost love, both of which have as little 
claim to be tbe writings of Vergil as of 
the grammarian Valerius Cato, to whom 
also they have been ascribed. (5) The 
Mdretuon, so called from the salad which 
the peasant Simylus prepares in the early 
morning for the day's repast, a character 
sketch as diverting and lifelike as (6) a 
poem deriving its title from the Cbpa, or 
hostess, who dances and sings before her 
inn, inviting the passers bj’- to enter. This 
last poem is in elegiac metre. [Vergil's 
life was written by Suetonius from earlier 
memoirs and memoranda. See Pi'of. Nettle- 
ship's Ancient Lives of Vergil, Clarendon 
Press, 1879.] 

Verrius Placcus (Marcus). A Poman 
freedman, “who obtained renown chiefly 
by his method of teaching. To exercise tbe 
wits of his pupils, says Suetonius, he used 
to pit against each other those of the same 
age, give them a subject to write upon, and 
reward the winner with a prize, generally?- 
in the shape of a fine or rare copy of some 
ancient author ” (Prof. Nettleship’s Essays, 
p* 203). He educated the grandsons of 
Augustus and died under Tiberius. He 
devoted himself to literary and antiquarian 
studies resembling those of the learned 
Varro, Thus, he wrote books De Ortho- 
grdpMd and MSrum M&moria Digndrum / 
but his most important work was entitled 
De Verbdrum Signiftcdtu. This may claim 
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'iseIragm(?intsareknowiiastheFrtsf#! Prm- i tkis account regarded as the pr-'-fctrr c-l' 
iflni [Corpiis Ivacr. Lat i, p, 311], [In ; business and exchange. Sfteririce 
> library of Trinity College. Cambridge, offered to him in his chapjol on 

sre is a slab of stone bearing the name A ven tine on August 13 tin [Propertius, iv 2.] 

isRivs Flagg va, probably the lexico- Vessels. An immense number of Yess*ls 
.rpher’s epitaj>h. See also Prof. Nettle- for different purposes is mentioned by the 
ip’s Lechtres mid Essays, pp. 201-247.] ancients. It is impossible withii! the pre- 
Yer Sacrum {a sacred spring) . Adedica- sent limits to speak of more than a certain 
)n practised by the Italian, tribes, whereby, number of the most important. In ordiimry 
times of severe hardship, all the pro- life much use was made of pottery, which 
lets of the succeeding spring, i.e, the was sometimes ornamented with paintings, 
onths of March and April, were conse- {See Pottery and Vases.) Next to clay, 
ted to the gods. All the fruits and cattle bronze was the favourite material. The 
ere actually offered up in sacrifice : while ' precious metals, marble, and other stones, 
le children that were then born, as soon j .such as porphyiy, travertine, alabaster, and 
i they were grown up, were driven out of 1 onyx, were also used, and the vessels made of 
le country as forfeited to heaven, and ! these and of bronze were often adorned with 
it^uired to seek a new home. Whole carved work. On the employment of glass 
enerations in this way left their country, for this purpose, see GtLASS. {Cp. also Mdr- 
lose of the Sabine stock being led by the kina.) It can hardly be said that ivood 
nimals sacred to Mars — a hull, a wood- was much in use. Vessels intended to hold 
ecker, or a wolf. In Rome, whose origin wine, oil, salt meat, salt fish, olives, coim, 

3 traced back by many to a ver sac)'U77i, and the like, were generally of clay. Tlie 
le ponUfic.es superintended the vow and largest of them was the pithos (Gr.) or 
a fulfilment. The ver sacnmi was vowed dOlimn (Lat.), a butt in the form of a 
ir the last time in the second Punic War. gourd, used for storing oil and wine. This 
j.C. 217, Livy xxii 10; but the vow was vessel, which was lined with pitch, was 
Dt. fulfilled until twenty-one years after- often so large that a man could easily get. 
ards, B,C. 195 and 194, ih. xxxiii 44 and inside it. It was one of these butts in 
sxiv 44]. which Diogenes made his abode. They 

Vertumnus (“the turner,” “changer”), were generally let into the floor of the 
.n Italian god of fruits, who presided over cellai', and counted as immovable furniture. 
16 changing year, The Greek hlkos and the Roman seria 

jpecially o^^er the were smaller vats of the same kind, used 

■uits of the earth, storing salt-meats, figs, corn, etc. Poi- 

hether in orchards jmrposes of sale and of use, the wine and 

' in gardens. Hence oil were passed from the dolium into the 

0 was generally I’e- ) amphora (Gr. amphorevs), and the cCidus 

resented as a gar- j Ivx" (Gv. kudos). These were vessels with two 

mer and a cultiva- handles, and a slim body pointed at tho 

ir of the soil, with \L^ foot. They were either buried up to the 

•nits in hi.s lap and middle in the ground, or .set up .slanting 

pruning knife in against the wail (fig. 1, nos. 20-23; fig. 

is hand, and was L 2 a, b). The cadi were specially used by 

onoured by the couu- u i the Romans for the storage of Greek wines, 

y folk with the pro- //f , || i 1 Wine and oil were also, especially in the 

uoe of their orchards, // i V I country, put into leather bags (Gr. askd.--; 

:c. In the belief of .'/ | rlnly ‘il | Lat. ■wter), as Is the ca.se now in the East 

16 people, he pos- w |, m 1, || and in the. south of Europe. The ba-g vras 

sssed the faculty of i jir Jj \\ made by sewing a number of skins i;ngi’i.hor, 

langing himself in- A j /h ||1 and tvas tapped b}'' untying one of the legs, 

* all possible shapes, G' I/ ■(/ m For drawing and holding ivater they ased 

id they related how the hydria, or kalpis (Imt, ‘itrua), carried 

Y one of his trans- ^ 77~~~' J ' shoulders. This was a 

nnations he won ■ - vessel, with a short neck and large body, 

imona for his wife,^ ' ‘MmumMssus. , , often with three handies, two smaller ones 

1 Romo his statue of ■- ' for carrying, and one behind for drawisig 

•oiiKe_ stood in the Tuscan quarter, where .and pouring out (fig. 1, nos. 16, 17). The 
considerable trade tvent on; he was' on MgyiiSs (Lat. IdgOna or Idgmnd) was a 
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vv'ine-jar It iiad a narrow neck, rather a 
wilIb mouth, and a handle (fig. 1, no. 34). 
It was hiiag ap as a sign in front of wine 
shops, and was put before the guests at 
tal'ie. The ISkythos or ampulla was used 
for oil (fig, 1, no. 33) ; the dldbastron or 
alabnsion (fig. 1, no. 35) for fragrant oint- 
ments. This vessel was named from the 
material of which it was usually made. 
Both the lekythos and alabastron had 
narrow necks, so that the liquid ran out 
iii drops. The alabastron was round at 


spoons were used (triia, tr-ulla. hg. 3), as 
well as various sorts of cups (eyfXtliUH, iig. 
1, nos. 10, 13-15). These resembled our 
tea and coffee cups, but had a xaxieh higher 
handle, rising far above the rim, and con- 
tained a definite measure. Drinking- 
vessels were made in the form of bowls, 
beakers, and horns. To the first class be- 
longed the flat pMdle, or saucer without 
handle or base, corresponding to the EiOraan 
patera generally used in sacrifices (fig. 1 ,. 
nos. 1 , 2 ); the kymbldn, a long deep vessel . 



1, 2, ph^-. 3, c.vZw;. 4r-7, s 

12, cantharffn. 13-lS, cpMUus, 1C, . . . 

Ui, eililil. 25. enitcr. 2C-30, (enecMc. 32, atfcSs. 33, liift.yiJiffa. 3-4, Imjwiia,. 

36, 37, bomlijllios. 38, 39, name unknown. 40, IlHiiXnc, 41, cylix. 


the foot, and therefore I'equired a stand to 
.support it. 

The general term krdter (Lat. crdtera or 
crcterra) was used to denote the vessels in 
which wine was mixed with water at meal- 
times (fig. 1, no. 25 ; cp, Hildesheim, The 
Tbeasure OB'). They were moderately large, 
with wide necks and'bodies, and two handles. 
Sometimes they had a pedestal, sometime^ 
they were pointed or round beneath, in which 
case they required B.sva^poTt{hyp5krdtirwn). 
For ladling and pouring out the wine, 


without handles, so called from its Hkenoass 
to a boat; and the liylix (Lat. cciLix) with 
handle and base (fig. 1 , nOvS. 3 and 8 ) . Amo n [4 
the beakers may be mentioned the skyphus 
(Lat. scpphits) attributed to Heracles (fig, 1 , 
nos, 4-7), This was a large cup originally 
of wood, and used by shepherd.s sometimes 
with a round, sometimes with aHisw bottom. 
Another was the kantlidrvs (canthdr-iis) 
-peculiar to Dionysus (fig. 1 , no. 12 ), with a 
high base and projecting handies. The 
karck^s^n, ^pc^rchSstum, %. 1 , no. 11 ) was „ 



VESTA. 


used for holding the wool 

and embroidery ; the low kdnSon. or 


tall slirfitly contracted at its sides, and 
witii slender handles reaching from the rim 

to the foot [Macrobius, , 

ndUa V 21]; the M^orlon i,i|ljJ|i!'f!;l!il)i;,y;iU 

(cmriurn) resembled the || 

husks of the Egyptian bean. 

The class of drinking horns !l|i9S 


of other shapes, see 


(3) BKONZE T.ADI.E3 
{tr&a). 

(E'roJi Pompeii.) 


(5) lUSKKXS PROSl UHEKK VASKii. 

{Guhl and "Koaer, fit,'. Z'W-) 

Vesta. The Italian, particularly the 
Latin, goddess of the hearth and of its tiro, 


(4) CHEEK ORTSfKIKG-HQHHS (r%yf<5»> 


(Paaofka, GnechiiCM THnJshiSmer,) 

leaves, especially palm leaves. Th^ MUthpB^ 
made in the form of a lily (%. 5, a and 6), was 
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eoiresponding in her name, as well as in 
iic)' innirr, to tbo Clreok Hestia (^q.v.) Like 
Vesta, bosidos her special cult on the 
hearth of every home, she was also wor- 
shipped by the State. This worship was 
introduced by Ntima from Laviiiium, 
whither ^Eneas had bj'ought the Penates 
and the sacred fire from Troy. Hence it 
was that Homan consuls and dictators, on 
taking up and laying down their office, 
sacrificed in the temple of Vesta at 
Lavinium. It was customary in Italy as 
in Greece for the colonies to kindle the 
fire of their own Vesta at the hearth of the 
mother city. 

The ancient round temple of Vesta, which 
served as the central point of the city, was 
built by Numa. In its neighbourhood was 
the so called cUritim of Vesta, the abode of 
the virgin priestesses of the goddess, the 
Vestals [excavated in 1883-4 ; Middleton’s 
Eemains of Ancient Rome, i 307-329]. Here 
the goddess was worshipped not in the 
form of a statue, but under the symbol of 
the eternal fire, which it was the chief 
duty of the Vestals to keep alight. On 
every lat March it -was renewed. If it 
went out of itself, a great national disaster 
was held to have occurred, and the guilty 
Vestal was scourged by the pontifex. The 
fire could only be rekindled by a burning 
glass, or by the primitive method of friction 
by boring a piece of wood from a fruit tree. 
CoiTesponding to the Idres and penates of 
the domestic hearth, there were, according 
to later usage, the penates of the State in 
the temple of Vesta ; and similarlj?-, on the 
temple-hearth, a sacrifice was offered daily, 
consisting of the plainest form of food in a 
simple vessel of clay. The daily purifi- 
cations could only be made with flowing 
water, which the Vestals carried in pitchers 
upon their heads from the fountain of 
Egerza, or of the Muses. By day every one 
bad the right of admission to all the temple, 
save only that part in which, the p>allddium 
and otlier mystic relics were kept, where the 
Vestals alone had the right to enter. It 
was only by night tliat men were excluded. 

.As goddess of the sacred fire of the hearth 
in every house and for the city in general, 
Vesta was also the goddess of every sacri- 
ficial fire. Hence she was worshipped 
with Jaxms at evei'y religious service, 
Janus being invoked at the opening, Vesta 
at the close. Her own festival, the Vcst&Ma, 
was kejit on Jizly 9th.' The matrons of 
the town walked barefooted in procession 
to her temple, to implore the blessing of ; 


the goddess for their hotisehold.s, and to 
offer sacrifice to her in rude dishes, ia 
remembrance of the time when the lieaifh 
seiwed generally for the baking of bread. 
The millers and bakers also kept holiday. 
The mills were crowned, and the asses 
employed in them had garlands and loaves 
suspended about their necks. The worship 
of Vesta survived to the last days of 
paganism, and was abolished by Gratian in 
382 A.D. Although there was no image of 
the goddess in the actxial temples, her statues 
were not uncommon at Home izz later times. 
Like the Greek Hestia, she was represented 
sometimes a.s standing, sometimes as sitting, 
completely clothed and veiled, with chalice 
torch, scepti'e, and palladium. For cut, see 
Hestia. 

Vestals (virglnes vest&les, Vestal Vir- 
gins). The pi'iestesses of Vesta, At Home 
their number was at first four, but had 
already been increased to six during the 
last years of the kings. Every girl possess- 
ing the necessaiy qualification was liable to 
be called on to undertake the duty, and no 
exemption was granted, except upon very 
strict conditions. The office was confined 
to girls of not less than six and not znore 
than ten years of age, without personal 
blemish, of free, respectable families, whose 
parents were .still alive and resident in Italy. 
The choice was made by lot out of a num- 
ber of twenty, nominated by the pontife.x. 
The virgin appointed to the priestly office 
immediately quitted her father’s azxthority 
and entered that of the goddess. After 
her inazxguration bj?' the pontifex, she w'as 
taken into the dtrium of Vesta, her I'utui’e 
place of abode, was duly attired, and shorn 
of her hair. The timeo.f service was by law 
thirty years, ten of which wei’e set apart 
for leazming, ton for performing and ten for 
teaching the duties. At the end of this 
time leave was granted to tlze Vestals to 
lay aside their priesthood, return intO' 
private life, and marry. They seldom took 
advantage of this pennission. They were 
under the control of the pontifex, who, in 
the name of the goddess, exercised over 
them pateriaal authority. He administered 
corporal chastisement if they nogleotod 
their duties, ■ znore parti cxxiajdy if they 
allowed the sacred fire to go out; and, if 
any one of them violated her vow of clzixs- 
tity, ho had her carried on a bier to the earn- 
pnts scel^i'dttis (the field of transgression), 
near the Collizie Gate, beaten with rods and 
immured' alive. Her seducer was scouz’ged 
,to death, Ho man was • allowed to entei' 


(18S VESTIBULL'M 

r.heir axjartments. Thou- service consisted | 
in inaiutaining and keeping pure the eternal ! 
fire in the temple of Vesta, watching^ the : 
sacred shrines, performing the sacrifices, ; 
offering the daily and, when necessary, the j 
speciaf prayers for the welfare of the nation, 1 
and taking part in the feasts of Vesta, Tellus, | 
and Bona Dea. They were dressed entirely 1 
in. white, with a coronet-shaped head-band j 
{infiila), and ornamented with ribands j 
{■vittic) suspended from it, and at a sacrifice | 
covered with a white veil [called the anjf^- | 
bMum. This was a sort of hood made of a I 
piece of white woollen cloth with a pnrple 1 
border, rectangular in form. It was folded 
over the head and fastened in front below 
the throat by a fibula (Festus, p. 340, eel. 



(Porirait statae of ime of the chief Vestal-s of the time of 
Traja'. or iladrian, sho-vriag the sacred vestiuent 
called the suiTMiirm.) 

funnier, quoted in Middleton’s Home, i 320)}, 
The chief part in the sacrifices was taken 
by the eldest, tlie virijo vc^talis maxima. 

The Vestal Virgins enjoyed varioms dis- 
tinctions and jirivi leges. When they went 
out, they rvere accompanied by a lictor, to 
whom even the consul gave place ; at public 
games they had apjlaceof honour; they were 
under a guardian, and were frtje to dispose of 
their profiorty ; they gave evidence tvithout 
the customary oath ; they were, on, account 
of their incorruptible character, entrusted 
wdth important wills and public treaties; 
death was the penalty for injuring their 
|)er3on; those whom they escorted w'ere 
thereby protected from any assault. ' -To 
-meet therxi by chance saved the criminal 
who wuxs being led away to punishment ; 
and to them, as to men of' dis.tihgttished 


— VIAT0.R. 

merit, was assigned the honour ot burh-V; 
in the Forum. 

Vestibxilxxm. An euTraiice-court 
Roman house, (jSV'r' 

Veterani. [A Larin word prorpiuly niosu'- 
ing old .soldiers.] During later ilc- 
publicaii period and under tlie Empire the, 
term was applied to those who at the end. 
of their time of service retired from tin^. 
legion. They wore kept with the army 
under the standard, under which they were 
taken to the military colonie.s appointed hv 
them, and again se.rved there for an inde- 
finite p^eriod. (Cp. VEXiLLARir.) 

Vexillaxii. Roman veterans wdxo, at rln^ 
end of their period of service, retired from 
the legion, but were kept, together under a 
skxnclard (vexillum) up to the time of their 
final dismissal. They formed, by the side 
of the legion, a select corps like the evucati 
of earlier times. Tliey were exemp>t from 
ordinary service, and only boxind to take 
part in actual fighting. [They may bo 
briefly described as the oldest class of 
veterani, and the last to be summoned to 
take the field.] 

Vexillum. The Latin name for a fmxr- 
cornered flag, attached to a cross-pole, and 
carried by the vexillarMs. {See SlGNUM, 
fig. a.) Every squadron {tiirma), and pro- 
bably every detachment of a body of troops 
which formed a separate command, had a, 
red, white, or purjjle vexillum of this kind, 
and hence wex'e themselves called a vexill urn , 
or sometimes a vexillatio. The latter tvoi'd , 
hoxvever, from the end of the 3rd century 
A.D., signifies a squadron of cavalry. At 
Rome a red ilag was displayed on the 
Capitol during the deliberations of tlie 
edmUia ccntiirulta, and was in time of 
war jj] anted a.s the signal for battle on 
the general’s tCiiit or tlie ailmirars sliift. 
Vexilla served also as miirks of d.iswnetiou 
for the higher officers. 

Via Appia. «S^cc Roads. 

Viator (^‘messenger”). A riubnrdiuare 
official {see Afparitok), employed by tin* 
Roman magistratr-s for Bonding ii message 
or a summou.s, or for executing xxn arresi. 
The {jonsuhs and. pnetors had pnibsbly 
three (/ccftrfm of vhitOres / tiie trilnsnes 
had a special deevna, a.s also had tin* 
qumstdiuls amir a, and the (iffic-ers wise tonic 
their place under the Ejupii'e, ria. the 
proifecU m'ftrii ; also the asrl lies, dm tres- 
vtn cdjMales, and the quaUtinrriei rus 
purgmidXs. They also apjxear in connexioii 
with provincial governors and sacerdotal 
bodies. 
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¥ictor. See Ausewus. 

Yietoria. The Eoman goddess of victory. 

{See Nice.) 

Victorians (Gaius Mdrms). A Latin 
rhetoriciarij ’born in Africa, who, about the 
laiddie of the 4th century A.D. taught at 
ilome, where St. Jerome enjoyed his in- 
struction. In his old age he became a con- 
vert to Christianity, and served its cause 
by his writings. Besides numerous theo- 
logical "works, he is the author of a compre- 
hensive treatise mainly on metres, called 
Ars GrammdtXcd, in four books. His name 
is also given to some other grammatical 
writings, as well as some poems on biblical 
subjects; but it is doubtful whether they 
are from his hand, A commentary on 
Cicero’s work De Inventions, which used 
to be ascribed to him, was more probably 
composed by one Eabius Marius Victorinus. 

VicuB. A Latin word originally mean- 
ing a house, and afterwards a collection of 
houses. In a town, vicus was a street or 
section of the town ; in the country, a rural 
community composed of farms lying close 
together, with temples and altars of its own, 
a common chest and annually elected over- 
seers {mdgistri, or cedilSs), to whom was 
assigned the care of the cult, buildings, and 
local police. The religious centre of the 
separate townships orvici was the compUum 
(crossway), with the chapel of the IdrSs 
compitdles erected there, in whose honour 
was annually held the festival of the Com- 
pltdlia. Augustus divided Rome into 
fourteen districts and 265 vici, and ordained 
that four magistrates should be chosen 
annually from every vicus, partly to super- 
intend the cult of the lares, partly to 
perform the official duties of citizens. This 
arrangement suiwived with a few changes 
till the decline of the Empire. 

Vigiles (‘‘watchmen”). An organized 
military body of seven cohorts, each of 1,000 
men, appointed by Augustus to superintend 
the firemen and night-police of Rome. {See 
COHORS.) 

Yigilise (“ night-watch ”). The name 
given at Rome to the four divisions of the 
night (generally from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m.) 
and to the night-guards of four men each, 
who relieved one another every watch. . In 
camp the beginning of the night-watch 
was signalled by a blast blown before 
the general’s tent {preetorium) by all the 
buglers ; and further, at the end of ■ every 
night-watch, the duration of which was 
reckoned hy the wafcer-cloek, a bugler gave' 
the signal for the relief, 

D, G. A. ' - - '' 


Vigintisesviri (twenty-six man). The 
collective name given at Rome to twenty-six 
officers of lower rank {mdgistrdtus imnorCs), 
They were divided into six different offices, 
and were originally nominated by the 
higher officers to be their assistants, but 
were subsequently chosen by the people at' 
the comitda tributa, and it was by this 
appointment that they first became magis- 
trates proper. The term included (1) 
Indices decemviri (ten-men judges), or 
decemviri {st)lltihus iudicandis (ten-men 
for the decision of disputed suits), origi- 
nally named by the tribunes to inquire into 
those civil suits in which their assistance 
had been invoked in certain appeals from 
the decision of the consuls. Afterwards 
the decision of such cases was left to 
them by the consuls from the very com- 
mencement. In time their relations with 
the tribunes grew less close, and they 
became judicial magistrates, who were 
probably chosen in the comitia trihuta, 
under the presidency of prator urbdnus. 
Of their functions in detail, little more is 
known from the time of the Republic than 
that they decided actions for freedom, and 
that they made the arrangements for the 
trials heard before the court of the cen~ 
tumviri. This latter duty they lost in the 
last days of the Republic, but it was restored 
to them by Augustus. (2) Quattuorviri 
inn dlcundo (four men for pronouncing- 
judgment), whose diity it was to pronounce 
judgment at law in the ten towns of Cam- 
pania, like the prcefecti iuri dicundo, -who 
were nominated by the prffitor in the other 
municipalities; they survived only till the 
time of Augustus. (3) Tresviri nocturni 
(three men for night-service), origi.nally ser- 
vants of the consuls, v/ho were responsible 
for the peace and safety of Rome by night, 
especially in respect of danger by fire. 
When to this duty was added that of in- 
vestigating criminal charges, they became 
regular magistrates under the title tresviri 
cdpitdles. In this capacity they had to 
track out escaped criminals, to examine 
prisoners under the authorization of the 
higher magistrates, to inspect the public 
jjrisons, and to superintend the carrying 
out of capital sentences and of corporal 
punishments. Hence prison-warders and 
executioners were placed under them. 
Under the Empire it was also their duty 
to bum' offensive books.^ (4) Tresviri 
mMStdUs (three men for the mint), who 

'>■ iSee Fausset on Oioero, Fro Oluentio 60.] 
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under - magistrates became vigiiiiivn'i 
(twenty men). These were chosen irc-ig 
the knights, and the office of tJie viginn- 
virate served as the preliminary sseiv to uio 
qnsestorship. 

Vilicus. The Latin term for the srevvur«‘ 
of an estate. (*S’ee Villa and Slaves.; 


had, under the Republic, the superinten-. 
dence of the coinage of gold and silver, 
tinder the Empire that of the copper cur- 
rency only. (5) Qiiattuorviri vits in urbe 
pjLTgand^is (four men for cleansing the 
streets in the city). And (6) Duoviri viis 
extra urbem ^urgandis (two for cleansing 


(1) VILLA MARINA. 

Qluval painting from Pompeii ; Gell and Gandy’s Pomj'eiana, pi. SO.) 


(2) PLAN or VILLA StTflUaRANA 
of M. Arvius Dl&mSttes (Donaldson*s Fampdi, ii 1). 

1, dow. 2 , p^rittylin’m, 3, iaWtnnm. 4. jjallory, 5, rrcus. 6, conn. 7, nn/piSpoi-tuNf.^, 

8, triangular court vriili cold bath. 8,i Wpldilrtum. 10, cAKddrlum. 11, heuroum. 12, ataircaw 
leading to lower story. 

ets outside the city), who were Villa. A Latin word Bignifring o. 
e direction of the asdiles. tinder property in the country, conBiBting of a 

i the duoviri last named disap- hlock of buildings for habitation and for 

IS well as the qmituofviri . iufi domestic purposes. With tho tleciino of 

and the colleetive name for the agriculturoandwith the growing preferouca 
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111 Xavoiir of country-houses, there arose 
v.ho distinction between villa rzisttca and 
vlUn tirbdncL The foriner served for agri- 
ouitural purposes ; the latter, so called 
because built in the town style of architec- 
ture, only for pleasure. Many villas were 
designed only for one of the two objects, 
others were built for both. The villa 
rustiea included apartments for the vUicii,s, 
or steward (a trustworthy slave or freed- 
man, who had to superintend money- 
matters), the book-keeper (actor), and the 
slaves, stalls, and store-rooms. In the 
erection of the villa urbana, efforts were 
made to unite the charm of beautiful land- 
scape with the greatest comfort and con- 
venience, and to procure advantages which a 
house in the town hemmed in on all sides 
by other houses could not always afford. 
It contained separate rooms and colonnades 
for summer and winter, the former facing 
the north, the latter the south ; baths, 
rooms set apart for physical exercises, 
library, and art collections. Outside were 
parks, preserves, fish-ponds, aviaries, etc. 
Towards the end of the Eepublio, and still 
moi'e under the Empire, luxury in such 
establishments reached its highest point. 
[In Pliny’s Letters, v 6, we have an ela- 
borate description of his Tuscan villa ; and, 
in ii 17, a minute account of his villa at 
Laurentum, on the coast of Latium. The 
accompanying cuts give a view of a villa 
marma (fig. 1) and a ground-plan of a 
villa suburbana (fig. 2)]. 

■Vinalia. A wine festival kept by the 
Bomans in honour of Jupiter twice every 
year: (1) on Api'il 23rd (Vinalia pridra), 
when the wine of the pi'evioiis year was 
broached, aiKl a libation from it poured on 
the sod : and (2) on August 19th (Vinalia 
rusUm, the country festival of wine), when 
.sacrifice was made for the ripening grapes. 
'With both festivals was associated the wor- 
.siiip of Venus, who, as goddess of gardens, 
had vineyards also under her protection. 

¥ia6a. A shed used by besieging armies 
to protect themselves against the missiles 
of the enemy. (See Sieges.) 

Virbius, j^.n Italian god, identified with 
Hippolytus, who was raised to life by 
Asclepius, and worshipped together with 
Biana as presiding genius of the wood and 
the chase/ (Cp. Diana and Hippolytos.) 

Tirgillus. See Vergil. 

Virtus. The Eoman personification of 
bravely in war. (See Honos.) 

Vis. The Eoman legal teivn for acts 
of violence. In earlier times offences ' of 


this kind were included under the head of 
perdHelUo (q.v.) and high treason (see 
Maiestas). a special offence termed vis, 
including disturbances of the peace, violeirt 
attacks upon the magistrates and the Senate, 
and the illegal use of weapons, was first 
taken cognisance of by the law of Piautius, 
89 B.C., and a special standing court estab- 
lished to deal with it. (See Qu^estio.) The 
penalty was proscription (interdictto dqucB 
et ignis). Afterwards more serious cases 
of vis, which had meanwhile become subject 
to civil process, came to be considered as 
criminal offences, and were punished with 
confiscation of the third part of one’s pro- 
perty and disqualification for public offices. 
'Under the Empire the penalties were in- 
creased to death or exile, 

Vitruvius Pollio (3IarciLs). A military 
engineer who flouifshed in the time of 
Julius C«sar and Augustus. In his old 
age Octavia, the sister of Augustus, pro- 
cured him a pension. The leisure thus 
acquired he emploj’-ed in composing a work 
on architecture in ten books (De ArcMtec- 
turd), drawn from Grreek sources and from 
his own experience. This work, the only 
one of the kind which has come down to 
us from ancient times, was composed be- 
tween 16-14 B.c. and dedicated to Augustus. 
The first seven books treat of architecture 
proper (i, architecture in general ; ii, 
building-materials ; iii, temple-kiiiding; iv, 
orders of architecture ; v, public buildings ; 
vi, private buildings in town and in the 
country ; vii, ornamentation of buildings) ; 
book viii, of water and waterways ; ix, of 
the construction of v/ater-clocks : x, of 
machines. Although the author is proud 
of his accomplishments, they do not include 
a capacity for giving his subject a scientific 
treatment. His method of expression is not 
seldom obscure and unintelligible; some- 
times it is artificial and distorted; some- 
times vulgar. An anonymou.s excerpt from 
the woi'k is still pi'eserved under the title 
JDe Diversfs Fabricis ArcMtectonicce, 
Voicanus (better than Viilcanus), The 
Italian god of fire and of the art of forging 
and smelting ; corresponding to, and identi- 
fied with, the Greek Hephaestus. As god 
of the forge, he also bears the namo 
Mulciber, the softener or smelter of metal 
As a beneficent god of nature, who ripens 
the fruit by his warmth, he is the hus'band 
61 the. Italian goddess of spring, Maia or 
Maiesta, who shared the sacrifices offered 
by his priest, the fldmen Volcdndlis, after 
he had become identified with Hephaistus. 
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VOLTURNUS -WARFARE. 


VemiSj wlio 3S idontifiod. with Aphrodite, 
was regarded as his wife. Among his 
shrines in Borne the most noteworthy is 
that called Volcunal, a level .space raised 
above the surface of the Comitium, and 
serving as the hearth of the spot where 
the citizens’ assemblies were held. His 
chief festival, the Volcanalia, was kept on 
August 23rd, when certain fish were thrown 
into the fire on the hearth, and races Avere 
held in the Circus Flaminius. Saerihees 
■were ofiFered to him as god of metal-work- 
ing on May 23rd, the day appointed for a 
cleansing of the trumpets used in w'orship 
{tubtlmtrium). As lord of fire he Avas 
also the god of conflagrations; hence his 
temples were built outside the city, while 
his temple in Borne was situated in the 
Campus Martins, Jntnrna (q.v.) and Stata 
Mater, Avho causes fires to cease, were Avor- 
shipped with him as goddesses avIio protect 
from fires, and a public sacrifice was offered 
to them and him at the festival of the 
Volcanalia. (Cp. Hephjsstus.) 

Volturnus. See Tiberinus. 

Vdpiscus. A Boman historian. {See 
SCEIPTOEES HiSTOEI.® AUGUST^E.) 

Vota. Religious vows were extraordi- 
narily common among the Ramans both in 
p’ublic and private life. Public voavs (vota 
publtco) Avere sometimes extraordinary, 
sometim6.s ordinary. As regards the former, 
a religious voav Avas uttered in times of 
need, in the name of the State, to the 
effect that, if the gods averted the danger, 
and caused the prosperity of the State to 
remain unimpaired for the next five or 
ten years, a special thank-offering Avould be 
paid them, consisting of presents of cattle, 
large sacrifices, banquets (lecMsternia), a 
tithe of the booty, a temple, games, etc. 
In older time.s a v5r sacrum (q.v.) was also 
promised. These vo'ws were di-awu up in 
' writing under the direction of the pont%~ 
flees, recited by the pontifex maxlmus, 
and privately rehearsed after him by a 
consul or prsetor. The pontifex then put 


j aAvay the document in the presence- ni' wit- 
I nesses, for purposes of rel’erence AvbeT! f.ite 
j vow was executed. Ordinary rows for 
; the good of the State were o'iiered on the 
' Capitol by the higher oliiciais on caTeriug 
j office (the consuls on January 1st) and on 
leaving for their province. This Avas called 
the vutarum. mmcupCitlo. After 30 h.c, 
a special votum Avas offered up for the 
welfare of the emperor and his family, ou 
January 3rd. Down to the 7th cientury 
A.D., both in Rome and throughout the 
Empire, this day, which was itself called 
; votum, Aims kept as a holiday by all bodies 
i both civil and religious. 

Under the Empire vows Avore regularly 
made for longer periods of time CfiA-e, ten, 
fifteen, twenty years, vota qidnquennatla, 
decennalia, quindecennalia, vicennalia). 
Besides these there Avere extraordinary vota 
for the return and safety of the emperor, the 
accouchement of the empress, the birtliclay 
and accession day of the emperor, and the, 
like. Private Amws (vota prlvatd) were 
made on the most varied occasions. They 
might be solemnly offered in a temple, or 
made suddenly in times of momentary 
peril. In the former case a sealed writing 
containing the awy Avas fastened to the 
knees of the god’.s image, and then taken 
by the priest of the temple into his 
keeping, to be opened at the proper time. 
In the latter case, if the prayer Avas ful- 
filled, the VOAV had to be most scrupulously 
executed. The offering was generally ac- 
companied by a votive tablet, which AA'-as 
placed on the Avails of the temple, and, 
contained an inscription or a relief or a. 
picture relating to the A’•OAA^ Thus ship- 
wrecked mariners offered painted repre- 
sentations of the wreck in the tem])!es of 
Neptune or Isis [Horace, Odes i 5, 13-16 ; 
Persius, i 90]. 

Vuicanus. See Yolc’^nus. 

Vnlcatius Galllcanus. A Pi-oman his- 
torian. (See SCRiPTO,BES Histori.e 
AUGUS' iVE.) 


w 


War Dance, Bee Pyrehic Dance. 

Warfare. (1) Greek. The distinctively 
warlike people among the Greeks -were the 
Spartans, whose whole life from early 
youth to advanced age Avas spent in the 
co-utinual practice of martial exercises. 
Even the meals shared in common ail 
Spartans who had attained the full’ rights 


of citizens, Avere arranged uuth referei'fCu 
to military service. {See Syskitia.'^ O-wrag 
to constant practice in militarj* exercisi-s 
of every possible kind, the S]>arla-n aruij" 
possessed a dexterity in the handling of 
weapon.^, and a tactical education, Ai^ioh, 
combined with their lofty senti-ment of 
military honour, for a long period, ensured 
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their supremacy over the other Greek 
raccss. The duty of service, which begap. 
with the twentieth year, and admitted of 
no exceptions, did not terminate until 
capacity for service came to an end; but 
with his sixtieth year the soldier became 
exempt from foreign service. Originally 
the heavy-armed infantry, or hoplites, con- 
sisted solely of Spartans ; but even at the 
time of the Persian Wars, side by side with 
the Spartans, whose troops in their larger 
divisions were termed lochoi, the periceci 
also served as soldiers, but in separate 
divisions. The helots who accompanied 
the army served as personal attendants to 
the hoplites {see H'YPASPist..e), and as light- 
armed troops in battle. A picked corj^s of 
the hoplites, specially employed as a royal 
body-guard, were those known as hippos 
(horsemen) composed of 300 Spartans under 
thirty years of age, who were selected hy 
the three Tiippagrdce^ and commanded hy 
them. A peculiar corps of lighter infantry 
was formed from the ScMtas (the inhabitants 
of the district of Sclritis), who were spe- 
cially employed on the out-post service of 
the camp ; they umre used as scouts on the 
march, and in battle had their position as- 
signed them on the left wing. The Spartans 
also kept up a £eet, in which the helots were 
employed as marines and oarsmen ; in cases 
of great emergency they were transformed 
into heavy-armed soldiers and served in the 
army, after which they received their free- 
dom. {See Neodamodeis.) From the end of 
the 5th century b.C, the Lacedtemonian army 
was divided into sixmorce, each commanded 
by a polomarch. Owing to their steadily 
decreasing numbers the Spartans only 
formed the nucleus of the battalions, which 
w'ere brought up to their full complement 
by the addition of periceci. The officers, 
however, were exclusively Spartans, and the 
place of honour was always reserved for that 
body. In military expeditions the troops 
often consisted of per iced, nSdddmddds, 
allies, and mercenaries, while the Spartans 
acted only as officers {see Xenagos) and 
members of the royal staff. On the cavalry, 
which only played a sulwrdinate part among 
the Spartans, see Hippeis, The ephors 
had the command of the veterans in time of 
war. In the earlier times the kings divided 
the supreme authority; but after 512 B.C. 
one alone commanded, unless the circum- 
stances of the case required more than one 
.general. The fleet was commanded by 
mutarchoL 

Among the Athenians the citizens. of the 


first three classes were alone eligible as 
hoplites, and they were chosen, according 
to Solon’s law, from the peM&c6s%6medirrvni. 
hippeis^ and zeugltce ; the fourth class, the 
thetes, were freed from service, and were 
only exceptionally employed at sea, but 
sometimes as light-armed troops on land. 
They were very rarely heavily armed, and 
were always remunerated at the expense 
of the State. The age of military service 
extended from the eighteenth to the sixtieth 
year; there were thus forty-two classes of 
age, and every man was mustered in a 
certain list (kdtdlogds) nnder the name of 
the arclion Sponymus under whom he had 
first attained the age of service.^ The 
first two of these classes were only em- 
ployed (as pertpuloi) to patrol the frontiers. 
Foreign service began in the twentieth 
year. From these classes, which were 
on each occasion called out by a special 
vote of the people, only so many as 
were absolutely necessar’y were taken out 
of each of the ten phylce or tribes. The 
members of the Council, and probably all 
other officials, were exempt from service. 
The men who were levied were enrolled, 
according to their phylce, in ten battalions, 
taxets (see Taxiarchgs), w'hich are some- 
times called phylce, while their subdivisions 
are called Idchoi. On the occasion of a 
levy the troops were sometimes equipped 
by the aid of the aliens resident in Attica 
{see Metosci), and also, in the days of the 
earlier Attic confederation, by means of the 
contingents contributed by the allies. It 
was the hoplites who were benefited by 
this equipment. From the time of Peiucies, 
and during the Peloponnesian War, the 
cavalry received pay and maintenance 
money, usually amounting in all to 4 obols 
(5|(i.) a day. The State also allowed pay 
and maintenance for the horseman’s per- 
sonal attendant. On the Athenian cavalry, 
which was more important than the Eace- 
dsemonian, see Hippeis. As to the fleet, 

^ [This is the view of SchOinanii, AntiquUiea of 
Greece, Eng. trans., p, 423 ; but in Aristotle’s CorU 
Btitution of Athens .53, a distinction is drawn 
Ijetween the archon, of the year in which service 
began and the ^jpOn^mua, who was one of the 
forty-two ^nymoi Wn hSHMon (the ages of mili- 
tary service). Who these eponymoi were is un- 
certain ; possibly (as suggested by Mr- Kenyon ) 
they were forty-two heroes of the legendary 
history of Athens. In any case they must not 
be confounded either with the eponymous heroes 
.who gave their names to the ten tribes institntarl 
by Gllsth§n6s, or with the archOn epmymv^, who 
gave his name to the year m which he was chief 
arehbn,] ■ ■ 
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on wliich Athens mainly relied in time of 
war, the Oonncii (see Boule) had to see 
that a certain nniaher of vessels of war 
were hriilfc annually. The supervision of 
the ships in the docks (nSorM) was exer- 
cised by a special hoard, the ten epvmeletce. 
of the neOria. It was their duty to consign 
the vessels, with the equipments allowed 
by the State, to the trierarchs (see Lei- 
touegia), wealthy citizens who undertook 
to complete the equipment of the vessels, to 
provide sailors and oarsmen, and to take the 
command over them; while the marines, 
the Sp^bdtai, were under their own com- 
manders. The strdtegoi {q.v.) held the 
chief command over the fleet as •well as 
over the land forces. 

In most of the other Greek states the 
hoplites, consisting of 'wealthy citizens, 
formed the main strength of the army, and 
generally helped to trim the scale in en- 
gagements in which the light-armed troops 
and the cavalry played a subordinate part. 
They fought in th.e phalanx (g.-u.), in closely 
serried lines eight deep. The pick of the 
troops were stationed on the right wing as 
the post of honour, to advance to meet the 
foe amid the singing of the p<xdn. When 
at a distance of about 200 yards, at the 
signal of a trumpet, they raised the battle- 
cry (dldld) and charged either at a run or 
at quick march. It was only the Spartans 
who slowly advanced at an even pace and 
to the sound of flutes. Requesting per- 
mission to bury the dead was the formal 
admission of defeat. The enduring token 
of victory was a trophy composed of the 
armour captured from the defeated side. 
It was usual to join battle on ground which 
was suitable for the phalanx. The Pelopon- 
nesian War was the means of introducing 
many innovations, including the formation 
of a regular force of light infantry, called 
peltasics (q.v,). Still more decisive in the 
transformation of the general system of 
Greek warfare was the flimous retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, the first important mercenary 
army among the Greeks which tried to make 
the phalanx of hoplites suit the ground 
better, and to utilize at the same time the i 
light infantry, or peitasts, and the gymnU^s 
(spearmen, bowmen, and slingers). Iphi- 
crates, the 'first distinguished general, of 
mercenary troops, introduced a lighter 
equipment by substituting a small pdta iox 
the heavy shield, adopting a longer' sword' 
and spear, lighter shoes, and a linen corslet. 

In the course of the 4th oenttiry B.Ci'the - 
army co.inposed of civilians gave 'way ni'ore, 


and more to the mercenar^y army, 'which, by 
its intim.ate knowledge of the use of its 
weapons gained an immense advantage in. 
actual war. {See. Meecekahi'ES.) An im- 
portant novelty vvas oblique battle-order,, 
the discovery of Epaininondas. In this the. 
great mass and strength of the hoplites was 
drawn up in considerable depth on one of 
the two wings, without any expansion of 
the front. The hoplites could thus make a. 
vigorous attack on the centre of the enemy's 
wing, •v,’'hilst the true centre and other wing 
of the assailants was held in reserve, with 
a view to advancing later to crush the 
enemy. 

The Macedonian method of warfare, in- 
vented by king Philip 11 and his .son 
Alexander, was founded on the Greek 
military oi’ganization adapted to Mace- ; 
donian requirements. For this purpose 
that organization was duly developed, and 
the difierent parts of the army, the in- 
fantry and cavalry, light and heavy-armed 
troops, military levies, allies and mercenary 
troops, were blended together into a far 
freer and more effective system than the 
Greeks ever attained in their art of war. 
In point of numbers the strongest com- 
ponent part of the Macedonian army, as- 
elsewhere, was the heavy and light infantiy.. 
The former consisted of the pezetceroi^ a 
body of Macedonians of free but not noble- 
origin, corresponding to the Greek hoplites, 
but not so heavily armed. Like the ho'p- 
lites, they fought in a phalanx, but this 
was generally deeper than theirs, being' 
eight and afterwards sixteen men deep,. 
They fell into six taxeis, corresponding, 
to the number of the districts of Mace- 
donia, each of winch was represented by 
one taxis. (See further under Phalanx.) 
The hypaspistm (q.v.) were the eq'uiva- 
lent of the Hellenic peitasts, and w’'ere a 
standing corps of 3,000 men. Besides 
these there were strong contingents of 
other kinds of light infantry, especially 
spearmen and archers. While in 'the 
Greek armies the number of the cavahy 
had always been s3n.aH, they formed nearly 
i one-sixth of the whole army which Alex- 
ander took •with him on his Asiatic expedi- 
tion, and consisted of an equal number of 
heavy and light cavalry. (See further \xnder- 
Hippeis.) The central point in the groat 
battles of Alexander was 'the ‘phaUmx ; on 
the right of this were placed the hypas- 
pistce, the, heavy and light .Macedonian 
cavalry, the .spearme-n, and archers ; on the 
'left, ".the, Thracian peitasts, the Hellenic coxa- 
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tin.^ent of cavalry, together with the Thes- 
sal in r. cavalry, and light troops and horsemen 
and archers. The two wings were reckoned 
from the centre of tho phalanx ; the right 
being generally reserved for the attack, and 
led by the king. The light troops began 
the atteok, which was followed up by the 
heavily armed Macedonian cavalry sup- 
ported by the hypaspistm. The heavy 
infantry came up in detachments to keep 
the line unbroken, and formed an oblique 
battle-array. Thus the main attack was 
made by the heavy cavalry, and no longer 
by the phalanx, as with the Greeks. The 
phalanx formed instead a solid centre of the 
whole array, which it was impossible for the 
enemy to break through, and which, in the 
event of its making the attack, was perfectly 
irresistible. Under the DMddchi, or suc- 
cessors of Alexander, the phalanx of heavy 
infantry formed the centre of the battle 
array, but ie3.s with a view to its taking 
part in the attack than to lengthen out the 
formation and give it a solid basis. The 
battle was decided by the wings, which 
were composed of cavalry, one wing being 
destined for the attack, while the other 
remained on the defensive. The light 
infantry, and the elephants {q.v.) used by 
the DiadocM in war, were incidentally 
brought to bear as occasion required, more 
especially to cover the preparatory move- 
ments of the cavalry on the attacking 
wing. 

In the course of the 3rd century b^, the 
cavalry declined in numbers and impor- 
tance ; and the heavy-armed infantry, 
which was now armed with the long 
sarissa even in Greece itself, became in- 
creasingly effective. The phalanx was 
used independently for purposes of attack, 
and this attack was generally decisive. 
Paring this century, large standing armies 
of mercenary troops became common. In 
Greece proper, the onl}' army of importance 
at this time was that of the Achsean League, 
after its reorganization by Philopcemen. 
Greek warfare succumbed in the struggle 
with the Romans, mainly becau.se the 
limitations attaching to the tactics of the 
phalanx were ili-suited to a hand to hand 
engagement. {8ee Lec 4ION : and cp. Castiia, 
Dileotiis, Sacbamektu.m, and Stipendium. 
8ce also Sit.ges and Snip.) 

War Gods. (1) Greek, See Abes and 
Enyo (1). 

(2) hormn. See Mars and Bellona (X). 

War Trihimes. See Tbibuni Militum, 

Watchmen. See Vigilhs and Vigili^e. 


Water-clock, See Clepsydra. 

Weapons. The weapons of attack and 
defence employed by the Greeks of histmue 
times are essentially the same as those 
with which the Homeric heroes appear 
equipped in an earlier age. The changes 
gradually introduced, especially after the 
Persian %Vars, tended to make the armour 
lighter and to give greater power of nioye- 
ment to the combatants. For defensive 
armour they used a helmet {q.v .) ; a 
cuirass {see Thorax); a girdle {soma) of 
leather or felt, covering the lower part of 
the body, and reaching down to the middle 
of the thighs. Sometimes this consisted 
of narrow strips called ptBryges (wings) 
arranged either in single or double rows, and 
covered with metal. Sometimes it was a 
complete coat plated with bands of metal. 
The greaves {knemls) covered the front part 
of the legs from the ankles to just above 
the knee, and consisting of flexible metal 
lates or leather fastened behind with 
uckles. The weapons of defence were 
completed by the shield {q.v,). 

For offensive weapons they had, beside 
the sword, {q.v.\ the lance {dorft,\ five to 
seven feet long. This was of iron, some- 
times broader, sometimes narrower, and 
sometimes hooked and with an iron joint 
on the butt end which served to fix the 
spear more easily in the ground, or could 
be used as an offensive weapon when the 
regular head was broken off. The cavalry 
used a shorter lance {palton) for hixrling as 
well as thrusting: this was much shorter 
than the Macedonian sarissa (q.v.). The 
other weapons of attack were Javelins 
(dkontwn) of different sizes, the longer 
kinds of which were hurled by means of a 
thong {see Gyacnastics, fig. 1), bows and 
arrows (see Bows), and slings (q.v.). On 
the equipment of the different kinds of 
troops, see Gymnetas, Hippeis, Hoplites, 
Peltastae. 

Among the Romabs the full eqxiipmenii; 
of defensive armour similarly consisted of 
helmet {q,v,\ cuirass {see LoRiCA), greemes 
(ocreJa), and shield {q.vi). 'With, regard to 
the greaves, it must be noted that in later 
times the infantry wore them only on tho 
right , foot, which was unprotected by the 
shield. 

Besides the sword (q,v,% the horse and 
fobt of the legion alike used, as an offensive 
weapon, the lance (see Hasta), It was 
only, the light-armed troops' that fought 
and slings. Then the pUttm 
was introduced first for a part amt 
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finally for ths -whole of the legion. This 
was tluo missile which the Komaas hnrled 
at the commencement of an engagement, 
before coming to close quarters -with 
their swords. For fuller details on the 
changes that took place in the Roman 
arms see Legion. Botos were not a 
national Eoman weapon, and were only 
used by their allies. On the engines of 
war, see Artillery. 

Weaving was practised among Greeks 
and Romans from the earliest times. They 
regarded Athene and Minerva respectively 
as the inventress of spinning and weaving, 
together with the distaff and spindle. 
The weaving of wool ■wa.s more especially 
pursued, because the original (and down to 
late times the ordinary) dress of Greeks and 
Romans was of that material. From the 
earliest date working in wool formed part 
of the household duties of women, who 
either wove with their own hands the greater 
part of the clothing necessary for ordinary 
use, or superintended its manufacture by 
their slaves. Apart from the coarse fabric 
used by the lower classes and slaves, the 
only articles made by tradespeople were 
costly woven stuffs, such as coverlets, 
carpets, curtains, etc., the manufacture of 
which demanded greater practice and more 
complicated processes. 

In spinning, the woman held the distaff 
(Gr, el<Xkdt& ; Lat. cohis) wrapped about 



wifch carded wool in her left hand or under 
the left arm, or fixed it in her girdle. 
With the right she drew out and twisted 
the fibres, and attached them to the spindle 
(Gr. atrakWs ; Lat. fnsus). The latter was 
caused to revolve rapidly, and its rotation 
was made more rapid and steady by means 
of a small wheel called the -whorl (vQTt%- 
celhim), fi-ttad to its lower, extremity, i 
When the spindle was fall, -what was wound ! 


was taken off and placed in the spinning 
basket (kdldthos). 

For weaving, the oldest looms were 
upright with a vertically inserted warp, 
through -which the weaver had to draw the 
woof by passing backwards and foinvards 
across the loom. After the introduction of 
the improved horizontal loom (supposed to bo 
an invention of the Egyptians), at -which the 
weaver worked sitting, the old-fashioned 
looms were retained in Italy only for 
weaving flax and for making what was 
called the tunica recta. According to a 
long-established custom, the boy put this on 
when receiving the toga of manhood : and the 
bride also assumed it on the evening before 
her wedding. As a rule only plain stuffs 
were woven in lengths, and only those of 
one colour were in general use ; but patterns 
were also worn. The ancients were also 
inventors of the peculiar art of weaving in 
colours, the technique of which the Greeks 
had very early borrowed from the Orientals, 
since the Homeric women are well ac- 
quainted with it [H. xiv 178; xxii 440]. 
They were no less skilled in weaving in 
gold, which also came from the East. The 
principal place for silk-weaving -waS, till 
the time of Pliny [A'. H. xi 77], the Greek 
island of Cos, where the fine, transparent 
Coan fabrics were made from the cocoons 
imported thither. Silk-stuffs imported by 
various means from China were also 
taken to pieces, coloured, and then worked 
up with linen yarn, cotton-wool, or sheep’s 
wool to half-silk stuffs, called sericcc vestes. 
Stuffs entirely of silk first came into use in 
the 3rd century a.d. 

Wills. (1) Amongst the Athenians, a 
testator -was not allo-vved, in default of legi- 
timate heirs, to bequeath his property to 
one not of his own family, (See Gennetjc.) 
It was Solon who first legislated for the re- 
moval of this restriction, which custom, lio-vv- 
ever, continued to maintain. Solon , however, 
granted free testamentary powers onij’' in 
those case.s where there were no legitimate 
sons. If there were any such sons, a 
-will could only be made in favour of other 
persons in the event of the sons dying before 
their majority. If a father had daughters 
only, he could make a will in favour of other 
persons only on condition that they married 
his daughters. Children, born out of wed- 
' lock, who had not bean legitimized, were 
only, allowed to have a legacy bequeathed 
' them, which was not to exceed 1,0CX) drachmiB 
(£33) ' in amount. Besides persons under 
age or of - unsound mind, those who held 



ail oiiicia.l post, and had not yet rendered an 
account of their administration, were con- 
sidered incapable of making a will. The 
v.-ill, when drawn up, was sealed in the 
la-esence of witnesses and deposited with 
a responsible person in order that it might 
be opened, also in presence of witnesses, 
immediately on the death of the testator, in 
ease he might have given any special direc- 
tions for his funeral. 

(2) Amongst the Eomans the most ancient 
form of will is the testmnentum comUms 
cdlatts^ called thus, because it was drawn 
up in the patrician comitid ccdata (q.v.) at 
which the pontifes was present. Besides 
this form, of which only patricians could 
avail themselves, one which plebeians could 
use was introduced in the time of the kings, 
the testamentum in procmctu. This con- 
sisted in a verbal declaration made by a 
soldier, who was a citizen, in the presence 
of three or four of his comrades, while 
the general was taking the auspices before 
joining battle. Both these foinns were 
stiperseded by the testamentum per ces et 
lihram or per fdmtliai manctpdtidnem, 
called mancipatio (q.v,), on account of the 
proceedings observed on the occasion. By 
ineans of a feigned sale the testator handed 
over his fortune (familia) to a feigned 
purchaser ( familim emptor fidUctdrtus) in 
the presence of six witnesses, on condition 
that he divided it among those nominated 
as the testator's heirs on his death. This 
process was simplified in later times, al- 
though, for the sake of form, the familim 
emptoT was retained : but a single person 
was appointed heir, and charged with the 
duty of paying the individual legacies. If 
the testamentary di3po.sition was delivered 
in writing, as was regularly the case, the 
witnesses sealed the will, and each one 
signed his name near the seal. The deed 
was deposited with a friend or in a temple, 
or with the Vestal Virgins, and, after it 
had been opened in due course, a copy was 
made and the original placed in the public 
archives. 

The form of the preetorian will was still 
simpler. It was sealed before the prsetor 
in the presence of seven witnesses. In the 
time of the emperors, soldiers enjoyed the 
privilege of making wills in any form they 
pleased, which were perfectly valid if the 
soldier died in the service or within the 
first year of leaving it. The testamentum 
per ces et Ubram was abolished in 439 A.D. 
by Theodosius II, and the form of the 
praetorian will was changed to the simple 


one of the Justinian law, by which a miui 
could legally register his will. The rigiit 
of making a will (ius tesiayyienti factionis) 
was only possessed by independent Eonnin 
citizens and Vestal Virgins, and only those 
women besides who, by the death of the 
person in authority over them, had come 
into the possession of legal rights (sul iuris), 
though only with the approval of their 
guardians. (See Tutor.) Sons who were 
under parental control were granted the 
privilege imder Augustus as a reward for 
their services in the field (pecultum cas- 
trens^. Under Constantine it was granted 
as a reward to persons holding a civil office., 

Slaves and those who were not Eomans 
(peregrtni) had not the right of making a 
will, yet the former might be testamentary 
heirs, if they received their freedom at the 
same time, and the latter might receive a 
bequest in trust. In order to prevent the 
accumulation of property in the hands of 
women, the Lex Voconta (169 B.O,) forbade 
women being appointed heirs [in cases where 
the testator’s property exceeded £1,(XX)], but 
permitted them to receive a legacy that did 
not exceed half the amount of the inheritance. 
In the interest of blood relations the Lex 
Falcidia (40 b.c.) established that only three- 
quarters of the heritage should be distributed 
in legacies, and that at least one-quarter 
should fall to the share of the natiiral heir. 
Augustus ordained that unmarried (cedtbes) 
and childless (orM) persons should only 
inherit from relations within six degree.^. 
The former in particular were to be deprived, 
of the whole of their bequests, unless thej?' 
married within a hundred days ; the latter 
were only to receive half; he also laid a tax 
of five per cent, on testamentary property. 
Not to be mentioned in the will was tan- 
tamount to being excluded from the in- 
heritance ; it was however the custom to 
mention disinherited children esxDecially by 
name, and to add the reason for their being 
disinherited. All those were considered 
the principal heirs (fierSdes), who received 
shares that could be expressed in terms of 
a recognised fraction of the rt.s, which %vas 
divided into twelve uncim. The solo heir 
was called herSs ex asse ; the co-heirs, on 
the other hand, were designated aceordiog 
to the share of their inheritance: for in- 
stance, heres ex triente, heir to a third part. 
(See alsa ' Inherit ance.) 

Winds were regarded by Greeks and 
Eomans alike as divine beings. In Homer, 
who only mentions the four chief winds, 
JB6rSSs (North), ZSphyrus (West), Lums 
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(East), and Notus (Soutli), titey are, accord- 
ing to one account [Od. x 1-75], committed 
by Zeiis to the charge of ^Eolus {q.v.^ 2). 
Bat elsewhere they appear as indepen- 
denl: personalities, who, d welling in Thrace 
[II. ix 5, of Boreas and Zephyrus], display 
their activity at the command of Zeus and 
other gods, and are invoked by men with 
prayers and sacrifices [11. xxiii 195]. 
Hesiod [Theog. S78] calls these winds chil- 
dren of Astrseus and Eos, and distinguishes 
them as beneficent beings from the de- 
structive winds, the children of Tj'phoeus 
[Theog. 869). Some particular myths speak 
only of Boreas and Zephyrus (q.v.)^ from 
whom, on account of their swiftness, famous 
horses were supposed to be desceuded. 
Thus [in II. xvi 150] the horses of Achilles 
are called the children of Zephyrns and 
Podarge, one of the Harpies {see HARPYiifS.). 
The latter, in accordance with their original 
nature, are also deities of the wind, or 
I’ather of the storm. In historical times 
the cult of the winds in general, or that 
of Boreas or Zephyrus in particular, 
flourished at special places in Greece. In 
Italy also they were held in much venera- 
tion, particularly the fructifying wind 
Pavonius, which corresponded to Zephyrus. 
In Home the tempests {tempestdtes) had a 
sanctuary of their own with regular sacri- 
fices at the Porta Cdptma, which was 
founded in 259 b.C., in consequence of a 
vow made for the preservation of a Homan 
fleet in a storm at sea. Homan genei'als 
when embarking usually offered prayers to 
the winds and storms, as well as to the 
other gods, and east offerings and bloody 
sacrifices into the waves to propitiate them. 
To the beneficent winds white animals were 
offered, and those of a dark colour to the 
malignant equinoctial and winter storms. 
The victims were generally rams and lambs. 

In works of art the winds are usually 
represented with winged head and shoulders, 
open mouth, and inflated cheeks. The most 
noteworthy monument, from an artistic 
point of view, is the Tower of the Winds 
Iq.v.) still standing in excellent preservation 
at Athens, on which eight winds are re- 
presented {Boreas.^ N, ; Kaiktas. N.E, ; 
xipcUote.% E. ; Ew'ns, S.E. ; Noius^ S. j 
Lips, S.W. ; Zephyrus, W. ; ArqBstBs or 
8c%rdn, N.W.), ' 

Wine, Prom the veiy ea,rHest times 
wine was the daily beverage of the Greeks, 
and was mads in every Greek country. 
The best was proditced on the coasts and 
islands of the iEgean, such as ThasSs, 


Hhodes, Cypru.s, and, above all, Ghi'us and 
Lesbos. 

The cultivation of the vine was eommnn 
in Lower Italy before its colonization by 
the Greeks, and the Homans had vineyards 
in very early times. Wine was however 
long regarded as an article of luxury, ami 
was limited in its use. The regular pro- 
duction of wine (the method of which was 
imported from Greece, together with the. 
finer varieties of vines) first came in with 
the decline of the cultivation of cereals. 
The home-grown -wines were of little es- 
teem, as compared with the Greek, and 
especially the highly prized island wines,, 
until the 1st century b.C. After this date 
the careful treatment of a number of 
Italian, and more particularly of Campanian 
brands (such as the Palerniah, Csecuban, 
and Massio), procured for them the repu- 
tation of being the first wines of the world. 
They formed an important article of ex- 
port, not merely to the collective provinces 
of the Homan empire, Greece herself not 
excepted, but also beyond the Homan 
frontier. It was to the advantage of Italy 
that, in the western provinces, down to the 
3rd century a.d., the cultivation of the vine 
was subject to certain limitations. No new 
vineyards could be added to those already 
existing, and the Italian vines could not be 
introduced, although Gaul produced many 
varieties of wine. Under the Empire wine 
was the main article of produce and of trade 
in Italy, Greece, and Asia, and the wine 
merchants of Home, who had, from the 
commencement of the 2nd century, formed 
two corporations, one for the eastern and. 
another for the western trade, held an 
important jjosition. In the Ist century 
there were already eighty famous brands in 
the Homan trade. Of this number Italy 
supplied two-thirds. 

The vine was grown partly on poles or 
espaliers, partly on trees, especirdly on elms, 
which, if the ground between were still 
used for agriculture, wore planted at a 
distance of 40, sometimes of 20, feet apart. 
The grapes intended for manufacture into 
wine were trodden with naked feet and then 
brought under the press. The must wa.s- 
then immediately poured into large pitched 
earthenware jars (Gr. pzchSs, Lat. doUum; 
see Vessels). These were placed under 
ground in a wine-cellar, facing the north to 
keep them cool, and kept uncovered for a 
year in order to ferment thoroughly. The 
■inf eriof wines which were of no grea b age were 
dytliik, immediately from the jar [de dolio^ 
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haurvre ; Cicero, Brutus 228], The better 
kinds, which were meant for preservation, 
Vv’ore poured into aurpliorce. These were 
closed with stone stoppers, sealed with pitch, 
claw, or gypsum, marked with a brand, fur- 
nished with a label giving their year and 
measure (tessera or nuta), and placed in the 
apothecd. Thi.s was a room in the upper 
story, built by preference over the bath-room 
in order to catch the smoke from the furnace, 
and thus to make the w’ine more mellowu 

One method of improving tlie wine which 
wos used in the East and in Greece was to 
keep the wane in goat-skins, because the 
leather tended to cause evaporation of the 
w’iiter. In Italy the wine-skins appear to 
have been only used in transport. To pro- 
duce flavour, strength, and bouquet, various 
means v/ere employed, such as adding gyp- 
sum, clay', chalk, marble, resin, pitch, and 
even sea water, the last being especially in 
u.se in Greece and Asia Minor. Bad wanes 
w'ere improved by being mixed with fine 
brands and good lees ; adulteration was 
extremely common. The number of arti- 
ficial wines was very large; e.g. honey 
wine, raisin wine, and boiled must (the 
beverage of the common people and slaves), 
a poor drink prepared by pouring water on 
the remains of the pressed grapes. 

The place of our liqueurs was taken by 
flavoured wines, of which more than fifty ! 
kinds are mentioned. These were simply 
extracted from herbs, flow'ers, or sw'eet smell- 
ing wmods (thyme, myrtle, sw'eet rush, 
rose, hearts-ease, pine-cones and pine- wood, 
cypress, etc.), or mixed with oils, such as 
nard or myrrh. There w'ere also wines made 
from fruits .such as apples, pomegranates, 
])ears, dates, figs, or mulberries. In respect 
of coiour three sorts of wine were dis- 
tinguished: the black or dark red {eOlor 
sangulneits and nigcr) w'hich was con- 
sidered the strongest: the white {albus), 
which w'ns thought thin and w'eak: and the ' 
brown nr amber-colonred (fulvus), which ■ 
w*as considered particularly serviceable for 
promoting digestion. As in its ordinary 
treatmejit the wine often retained much 
sediment, it had to be made clear before 
it was drunk. This was done either with 
yu')!]'; of eggs or by straining the wine 
throitgh a cloth or sieve, which was filled 
vvdth snow" to make it cool. Greeks and, 
Romans alike generally drank their wine 
mixed with -water, (ftp. Meals.) 

Wine-god. Sec Dionysus (Liber). 

Wisdom, Goddess of. See Athene and' 
Minerva. 


Wonders of the World. Seven ancient 
buildings or works of art, distinguished 
either for size or splendour: viz. (1) tlio 
Egyptian pyu-amids; (2) the hanging gar- 
dens of Seiniramis at Babylon; la) the 
temple of Artemis, at Epliesus ; (4) the 
statue of Zeus (q.v.) hj Phidias, at Olympia; 

(5) the Mausoleum (q.v.) at Halicarnassu.s : 

(6) the Cfilossus of Rhodes (sec Chares, 3) ; 
and (7) the lighthouse on the island of 
Pharos, off Alexandria in Egypt. 

Writing Materials. Prom an early date 
the Greeks employed in the production of 
books a paper pi-epared from the Egyqitian 
j)dp[jrus plant. This w'as probably manu- 
factured as follows ; as many strips as 
possible of equal size w'ere cut out of the 
cellular tissue of the stalk; these wnn-e 
laid side by’- side, and crossed by a second 
layer*. The layers were firmly fastened 
together by' being damped with size and 
pressed. The breadth of the scroll de- 
pended on the height of the stalk, while its 
length could be extended at pleasure. After 
the time of Augustus, the preparation of 
the papyrus by a process of bleaching w'as 
brought to such perfection that the best 
Egyptian kind took only' the third place. 
Under the Empire eight different kinds 
were distinguished, the two best of which 
were called the charta Augusta (only' used 
for letters), and the charta Llvla i these 
W'ere 10| inches broad. The w’orst kind 
•was only used for packing. As a rule the 
papyrus-rolls of moderate length were 
-written only on one side, and the writing 
was divided into columns. [Pliny, i'f, PJ. 
xiii 68-83]. For the binding of the 
papyrus-rolls, see Books. 

The use of skins for the purposes of writ- 
ing was at least as old as that of papyi’us. 
The finer method of preparing thorn w'as, 
however, first discovered during the first 
half of the 2nd century' b.C. at Pergamum, 
whence the name charta Pergdmcna.f 
“ parchment.” But as late as the 1 st 
century a.d. papyims was more generally 
employed, probably on account of its 
greater cheapness ; and it was not till the 
4th century that parchment camo into more 
general use, as being more durable, and 
admitting of being w'ritten upon on both 
sides. ■ 

The pen was a split reed {cdldmus). the 
best being supplied by Egy'pt and Cnidus 
Sn Oafia.. 

: . = The ink {dtrumentum) employed was a 
pi;6paration resembling Indian ink, made 
'pf spot "and- gum, or of the juice of the 
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outtle-fisli. Both of theso could be erased together in the form of a book.^ \bi‘e 
with a spongej whereas ink made of oxide Diptyohon.) The writing materials mosu 



IWK-STAN1> WITH IlEEH PEN, ROEL WITH OOBXl/A AND PASCIIMKNT 
1.ABEI., STIIiIIS, WAX TABLET, AND ACCOUNT HOOK. 

(Mural Painting from Pompeii; Mtmo Bovbonioo i 13, 2.) 


■of iron and galluuts, which appears to have 
-been introduced later, and to have been the 
only kind capable of being used for parch- 
ment, left more or less clear traces behind, 
. even if rubbed out with joumice-stone. In 
ordinary life people used for letters, notices, 
and despatches, as also in schools, wooden 
tablets {t&hellca) with a raised rim, within 
which was spread a thin layer of wax. On 
this the characters were scratched with the 
point of a metal or ivory instrument called 
.a stilus ; they could be effaced with the 
•other end of the instrument, which was 
bent or flattened out like a paper-folder. 
'Two or more such tablets could be fastened 



BUNDLE OF REED-PENS, WAX TABLET, AND STILUS. 

' Sepiilobral relief from Ferret, Catacomhus deRoina, Ixxiii 6. 


commonly employed among the Greeks and 
Romans are shown in our outs, 


Xant'iras. A Greek historian. (See . 
Logographi.) ! 

Zenagds. The Spartan commander of the | 
■several contingents in the Peloponnesian ! 
League [Thucydides ii 75 ; Xenophon, Hell. \ 
iv 2 ■§ 19]. I 

XSaarchus. See Sophron. I 

XSuSphanes. A Greek philosopher and l 
poet, bom about 570 b.c. at Colophon in 
Asia Minor. At the age of 25, after the 
-conquest of his native city by the Persians, 
he was expelled from his home, and thence- 
forth led an unsettled and wandering life, 
in the course of which he recited his own 
poems as rhapsodies. Accordingly, he lived 
from time to time at the court of the 
Plsistratidse at Athens, and at that of 
I-Iieron fit Syracuse, and for a longer period 
at ^jancle and Catana in Sicily. His later 
years he apparently spent atElea(Lat.F(?Ha) 
in South Italy, a colony of the Phoegeans, 
in the founding of which he took paift. In 
•one fragment ho describes himself as aJi 


old man of 92 ; according to another account, 
he lived to be more than 100. He is the 
founder of the Eleatic philosophy and of 
pantheism, inasmuch as he combated the 
anthi-opomorphic view of the gods dominant 
in Homer and Hesiod, and in the popular 
belief in general. He asserted the doctrine 
of a one all-ruling divinity, who, as time 
existence, opposed to appearance or non- 
existence, as the One and the All, the 
Whole, undivided, unmoved, and eternoJ, 
underlies the universe and is identical with 
it. He resembles man neither in form nor 
understanding; being all eye, all oar, all 
intellect, by the power of his mind and 
■without extraneous eftbrt he sways and 
governs all things. 

Apart from two elegiac poems, -we 
possess only fragments of the writings of 
Xenophanes : viz. part of the didactic poem, 
Concerning Nature^ his piuneipal work, 
..which he himself recited; part of a-a epic 
poem on the founding of Colophon and 
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Eloa; aiid fragaie-nts of the Silloi, or satires 
iii Vv'iiioli he attacked the opposing views of 
poets and philosophers. 

Ssnoplion. (1) The historian^ son of the 
xitlieniau OrylliiSj born aboixt 431 b.c. He 
was one of the most trusted disciples of 
Socrates. On the invitation of his friend, 
the Theban Gryllus, he betook himself in 
401 to Sardis, in order to make the acquain- 
tance of the younger Cyrus, and attached 
himself without any definite mOitary rank 
to the Greek mercenaries, who formed the 
aio.st important part of the force led by that 
Persian prince against his brother, king 
Artaxerses. When Gyrus had fallen in the 
battle of Cunasa in Babylonia, and the 
Greek commanders had soon after been 
treacherously murdered by the Persians, 
he undertook, together with the Spartan 
Cliirisophus, the leadership of the despair- 
ing forces of the Greeks, and effected the 
memorable retreat of the Ten Thousand 
from the heart of Mesopotamia through the 
high tableiand.s of Armenia to the coast of 
the Black Sea, and thence to Byzantium, in a 
manner as masteidy as that in which he has 
himself described it. After he had helped 
the Thracian prince Seuthes to recover Ms 
paternal kingdom, he led the remainder of 
the army to join the Spartan commander 
Thimbron, who was at war xvith the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor. Banished on this 
account from Athens, he remained in the 
Spartan service, accompanied king Agesi- 
iuus ixi his campaigns in Asia, then returned 
with him to Greece, and took part in the 
war against the Bceobiaus and Athenians, 
and in the battle of Coxnnea in 304. 

In gratitude, for his services, the Spartans, 
at the conclusion of the xvar, gave him a 
coxxntry seat near Scilius, on the land which 
(Jiey had wrested from the Eleans, not far 
from Olympia. He emploxw-d himself in 
agriculture, hxinfciug, and the breeding of 
horaes, and composed some of his extant 
%vri tings. When the Eleans, after the 
battle of Leuctra in 371, again took pos- 
session of Scillus, Xenophon was expelled. 
He then settled at Ooiunth, where he re- 
mained alter the repeal of his sentence of 
baxii-shment froxn Athens. In the battle 
of Man tinea iu 3G2 his sons DiOdorus and 
Grylhis fought in the Athenian army, and 
the former died a heroic death. Xenophon 
elided his life some time after the year 356, 
being more than eighty years of age. 

The principal works of Xenophon are; 
(1) the A'MMszs, m seven hooks, a descrip- 
tion, as already mentioned, of the campaign' 


of Cyrus, and the retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, composed about twenty 5'eai\s alter 
the events naxwated, but founded on moran- 
randa made at the time, as ma,}" bo iiifei’red 
fi'om the minuteness and precision of its 
details. Prom the fact that Xenopilion i.s 
always spoken of in the third person, it has 
been conjectured, without sufficient reason, 
that the writer was really the Syracusan 
ThemistogSues, whom Xenophon incidea-- 
tally mentions as the composer of a histoiy 
of the B-etreat to the Sea. (2) The Ilcllv- 
/mca, in seven books. The first two are a 
continuation of the history of Thixcydides ■ 
from 411 to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War ; and the third is an aecoxmt of the I’eign 
of the Thirty Tyrants, their overthroxv, and 
the restoration by Thrasybulus of the demo- 
cratic constitution at Athens. These are 
■wi’itten in the form of annals. The remain- 
ing books, in which events related to each 
other are grouped togethei*, gix'e the I’est of 
the histoiy of Greece down to the battle of 
Mautinea in 362. (3) The Cfiroyoidla (Gr. 
KUrou paideid), in eight books, containing 
the story of the education and life of Cyrus,, 
resting on a historical foundation of facts- 
thrown into an idealized form. It is, in 
fact, a political and philosophical romance,, 
showing how, according to Socratic piun- 
ciples, one who is to be a ruler must be 
brought up, and how he ro.nst act when on 
the throne. (4) The Apdnmemijneumuta, 
generally called by the Latin title, MS-mu- 
rdhWtu (Memoirs), in four books. These 
are reminiscences of Socrates, and are a 
simple and faithful delineation of his work 
and teaching, composed xtfter 393 B.O. witlx 
the object of defending Socrates against the 
charge of impiety towards the god.s, and of 
corrupting the youth. It seems probable 
that the work as preserved is an abridg- 
ment only. Shorter writings, handed down 
under the name of Xenophon, but the 
genuineness of^ which is parth^ suspected, 
are (5) the AgesildaSy a panegyric on 
Agesilaus II, king of Sparta, written soon 
after the king’s death (361), (G) The-. 

Apology of Socrates. (7) The Symposium 
(banqxiet), an extremely interesting desciip- 
tion of a banquet, at which Socrates sots 
forth his views on beaixty and love. This 
was the model of similar narratives by 
later writers, especially of the Symposium 
of Plato, (8) The CEcoulSmlcMS (on doixiestic 
economy), the merst considerable of the 
smaller workSy and a continxxation in sonxe 
measure of the Memorabilia. .It is a dis- 
coulee of' Socrates on the management of a-. 
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h-ouseliold, especially on Imsbandry. (9) 
Bieron, a dialogue between the poet Sirad- 
mdes and Hisron, tyrant of Syracuse, on 
tliD burden of responsibility that weighs on 
the possessor of royal power, and on the 
happiness caused by wisely administering 
it. (10) De Republica LdcSdiemonwrum 
(On the Spartan Constitution), a glorifi- 
cation of Sparta written soon after the 
battle of Cordnea (394). (11) Be VecU- 

gdlibiis (On the Eevenues), composed after 
the conclusion of the Social War, and there- 
fore, if genuine, in the last years of Xeno- 
plion’s life, containing suggestions to the 
Athenians for the improvement of their 
revenue, without oppressing the allies. (12) 
HipparchiGUS (Directions for an Athenian 
Commander of Cavalry in War and Peace), 
apparently written shortljj- before the battle 
of Mantiiiea in 362. (13) De Rs EquestH 
(On the Management of the Horse), written 
for his youthful friends, with a consider- 
able degree of completeness, and much 
practical knowledge of the subject. (14) 
The CynBgeUcus (On the Chase); judging 
by its lively, spirited tone, one of his 
earliest works. A number of letters are 
ascribed to him, \rhich are undoubtedly 
spurious. The same must be said of the De 
Republica Atheniensium (On the Athenian 
Constitution), which was apparently com- 
posed before b.c. 424 bj^ an Athenian of 
oligarchical views. 

His style, like the man himself, is plain 
and simple, at times even insipid ; it was 
exceedingly admired by the ancients on 
account of its natural charm. His Greek 


Eagreus, A. name of Dionysus {q.v,). 

ESno (Gr. ZBnon), (1) Of Elea; born 
about 4S5 b.c., a disciple of the philoso- 
pher Parmenide.s, whose doctrine he sought 
to prove by indirect arguments. 
PfiiLOSOFHV), Of his writings only iso- 
lated fragments are preserved. 

(2) Of Cittiwn in Cyprus. He came in 
890 B.o. as a merchant to Athens, and 
there, through the study of the wi’itings of 
the Socratic phiiosoph8i'.s, was led to 
devote himself to philosophy. At first he 
attached himself to the Cynic philosopher 
Crates, wliofjc doctrine was, however, too 
unscientific to give him permanent satisfac- 
tion ; he then studied under the ■Megarian ' 
Sttlpo, and the Academics Xenocrates and' 
PolSmon, and founded about 310 a school of 


is certainly not the purest Attic : _ but. 
apparently on account of his long sojourn 
abroad, is frequently mixed with poetical 
and dialectical words and forms. The 
Cyropcedia, the QiJconomicus, and tlie 
Symposium are the most carefully elabo- 
rated of his writings. His practical and 
unimaginative nature shows itself also in 
the style of his historical and philosophical 
books. In the latter he appears throughout 
as a moralist, with no talent for speculation- 
The former are entirely destitute of any 
grand leading idea, or any insight into 
the underlying connexion of events. They 
deal for the most part with wha,t has a 
practical interest only. His preference 
for the Spartan character, which entirely 
controls his representation of the contem- 
porary histor 3 >- of Greece in the Belle^iica, 
is also characteristic of the man. 

(2) A Greek romance-icriter of Ephesus, 
who compo.sed towards the end of the 2ud 
century a.d. his Ephesian Stories, in five 
books, which in a light and simple style 
describe the adventures of a young couple 
named Atheia and Abrocomes. It has 
frequently served as a model for later 
romance-writers, especially for Charlton, 
and apparent^ also for ITeliodorns. 

Xiphos. The straight, two-edged sword 
of the Greeks. (See Sword.) 

Xutlius, Brother of JEolus {q.v., 1), and 
husband of Oreusa, the daughter of Erech- 
theus ; adoptive father of Ion {q.v.). 

Zyele. The short, slightly curved, one- 
edged sword of the Spartans. {See 
Sword.) 


philosophy of his own, which received the 
I name of Stoic from the Stoa Poecile, where 
he held his distiourses. After fifty-eight 
years devoted to the teaching of philosophy, 
he died at an advanced age, held in the 
highest honour hy tire Athenians. Of liis 
numerous writings we possess only a few 
meagre fragments. His doctrine i-eceived 
its complete develojsment from his fol- 
lowers Gleanthes and Chrjsippus, (See 
BHILO.SOPHy.) 

ZenoMus. A Greek Sophist of Antioch, 
who lived at Eome as teacher of rhetoric 
■ in the first half of the 2nd century B.G., 
and availing himself of the works of earlira* 
writers, made a collection of proverbs, still 
■; extant in an abridged form. 

■ '-Eenfidotus. The first considerable philo- 
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iogioal critic of the Alesandriari. school. 
He crane from Ephesus, and lived in the 
first half of the 3rd centuiy b.C, at Alex- 
andria as tutor to the sons of Ptolemy 
PhTiadelphus, and superintendent of the 
library founded by that king. He under- 
took the first critical edition of the Homeric 
poems, and thus laid the foundation for the 
works of Aristophanes of Byzantium, his 
3;Qost celebrated pupil, and of Aristarchus. 

Zep]i;^riis. The West Wind, son of 
Astraius and Eos, the messenger of spring, 
and the lover of the Sower-goddess Ohloris, 
who bore to him Carpus, the god of fruit. 
Spurned by the beautiful Hyaeinthus 
he caused his death, by blowing the quoit 
of his rival Apollo against his head. The 
Romans identified him with FavOmus, the 
breeze of springtide. In art he is repre- 
sented as partly unclothed, and carrying 
liowei-s in the folds of his robe, 

Zetes. Son of Boi'eas and Orlthyla, and 
brother of Calais (q.v,), 

Zethns. Son of Antiope (q.v., 1) and of 
Zeus, brother of Amphion and husband of 
Aedon. (Cp. Aedon and Amphion.) 

ZengitSB. The third of the property- 
classes into which the citizens of Athens 
were distributed by Solon. (See Solonian 
Constitution and Eisphoea.) 

Z6ns. The greatest god in the Creek 
mythology ; according to the common legend 
the eldest son of Cronus (Kronos) and Rhea, 
hence called Crontdes. According to a 
myth indigenous to Crete, he was the 
yoimgest son, and Rhea, in dread of Cronus, 
who had swallowed all his previous children, 
bore him secretly in a cave of the island, 
■where he was suckled by the goat AmaltMa 
(q.v.), while the Curetes (q.v.) drowned the 
cries of the child by the clash of their 
weapons; but Rhea outwitted Cronus by 
giving him a stone to swallow instead. 
When he was grown up, Zeus married 
Metis (q.v.), who, by means of a chaim, 
compelled Cronus to disgorge the children 
he had swallowed. When, with the help 
of his brothers and sisters, Poseidon, Hades, 
Hestia, Demeter, and Hera, he had over- 
thrown Cronus and the Titans, the world 
was divided into three parts, Zous obtaining 
heaven, Poseidon the sea, and Hades the 
lower world ; the earth and Olympus being 
appointed for the common possession of all 
the three. But tho king of the gods is 
Zeus, whose power, as Homer says, is 
greater than that of all the other gods 
together. 

Next to him,, but in a stibordinate 


position, stands, as queen of the gods, his 
sister and consort Hera, the niotJxer of 
Ares, Hephaestus, and Hebe, who was re- 
garded as pre-eminently his rightful wife. 
Not incompatible wdth, this however wms 
the idea that the marriage with Hera was 
the earliest of a series of marriages with 
other goddesses : first, according to Hesiod, 
with Metis, whom he swallowed, in order 
to bring forth Athene from his own head : 
then with Themis, the mother of the Hours 
and the Pates ; afterwards with Eurfmorae, 
the mother of the Graces; .Demeter, the 
mother of Persephone; Mnemosyne, the 
mother of the Biases ; and Leto, the mother 
of Apollo and Artemis. The fact that 
still later, in Dodona, Dnine, the mother of 
Aphrodite, was also honoured as the wdfe 
of Zeus, shows the origin of the legend. 
Originally different wives of Zeus were 
recognised in the different local cults. 
When the legend of the marriage -with Hera 
had become the predominant one, an attempt 
was made to harmonize the different ver- 
sions of the .story by 'the supposition of 
successive marriages. In the same way 
the loves of Zeus with half-divine, half- 
mortal women, of whom Aicmene, the 
mother of Heracles, was said to be the last, 
■were originally rural legends, which de- 
rived the descent of indigenous divinities, 
like Hermes and Dionysus, or of heroes and 
noble families, from the highest god ; and 
not until they had become the common pro- 
perty of the whole Greek people, which was 
practically the case as early as the time of 
Homer, could the love affairs of the greatest 
of the gods become the theme of those 
mythical stories which are so repugnant 
to modern taste. 

The very name of Zeus (Sanskrit, dymis, 
the bright sky) identifies him as the god of 
the sky and its phenomena. As such he 
was everywhere worshipped on the highest 
mountains, on whose summits he was con- 
sidered to be enthroned. Of all places the 
Thessalian mountain Olympus (q.v., 1), even 
in the earliest ages, met with the most 
general recognition as the abode of Zeus anrl 
of the gods who were associated with him. 
Prom Zeus come all changes in the sky or 
the winds ; he is the gatherer of the clouds, 
which dispense the fertilizing rain, while 
he is also the thunderer, and the hurler of 
the irresistible lightning. As by the shaking 
of Ms ceg'is (q.v,) he causes sudden storm 
and tempest to break forth, so he calms 
the elements again, brightens the sky, and 
sends forth favouring winds. The changes 
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ZEUS. 


of tke seasons also proceed from him as the i 
father oi‘ the Honrs. ' 

As the supreme lord of heaven, he vras | 
worshipped under the name of Olympian ; 
Zeus in many parts of Greece, hut especially i 
in Olympia, where the Olyinpian games {q.v.) 
were celebrated in his honour. The cult 
of Zeus at the ancient seat of the oracle at 
Dodona recognised his character as dispenser 
of the fertilizing dew. Among the nume- 
rous mountain-cults in the Peloponnesus, 
the oldest and most original was that of 
the Lycsean Zeus, on Mount Lycaeus in 
Arcadia, where human beings were actually 
sacrificed to him in propitiation. , {See 
Lto^a.) In Attica, again, many festivals 
refer to the god as a personification of the 
powers of nature. Various rites of purifi- 
cation and expiation were observed in his 
honour as the god of wrath (Gr. Maimaktes^ 
in the month Msamacterion (Nov.-Dee.) at 
the beginning of the winter storms ; while 
towards the end of winter he was woi*- 
shipped as the gracious god (Gr. Meiltchzds) 
at the festival of the DZdstet (q.v.). Among 
the islands, Rhodes and Crete were the 
principal seats of the worship of the sky- 
god ; not only his birth, but also his death 
was there celebrated, and even his grave 
was shown, in accordance with the widely 
Sjjread notion that the annual death of 
Nature in winter was the death of the 
god. In Asia, the summit of Blount Ida in 
the Troad was especially and beyond all 
other places sacred to Zeus. 

As he presides over the gods and the 
whole of nature, so also is he the ruler of 
men, who all stand in need of his help, and 
to whom, according to Homer, he weighs 
out their destinies on golden scales [II. viii 
09, sxii 209], and distributes good and evil 
out of the two jars which stand in his 
palace, filled the one with good and the 
other with evil gifts [sxiv 527]. But his 
natural attributes are goodness and love ; 
hence Homer calls him “ the father of gods 
and men.” He gives to all things a good 
beginning and a good end : he is the saviour 
in all distress: to Zeus the saviour (Gr. 
b-dtt!r) it was customary to drink the third 
cup at a meal, and in Athens to sacrifice on 
the last day of the year. Prom him comes 
everything good, noble, and strong, and 
also bodily vigour and valour, which were 
exhibited in his honour, particularly at the 
Olympian and Nemean games. He is also 
the giver of victory ; indeed the goddess of 
victory (see Nice), and her brothers and, 
sister, Perce, Might, and Strife .(Gr. Bidj 


Krc7tGs, ZSl6s\ are his constant compan ions. 
Prom him, as ruler of the world, proct-ru, 
those universal laws which regulate the 
course of all things, and he kno%ys and sees 
everything, the future as well as the past. 
Hence all revelation comes in the first 
instance from him. At times he himself 
announces to mortals his hidden counsels by 
manifold signs, thunder and lightning and 
other portents in the sky, by birds, espe- 
cially the eagle, which was sacred to him, 
by prophetic voices {see Mantike), and 
special oracles. {See Dodona and Ammon.) 
At times he makes use of other deities for 
this purpose, chiefly of his son Apollo, 
through whose mouth, he speaks at Delphi 
in particular. Thus the course of the world 
is ordained by him ; he is the author and 
preserver of all order in the life of men. 
In conjunction with Themis, Dike, and 
Nemesis, he watches over justice and truth, 
the foundations of human society ; in par- 
ticular he is the special god who guards 
the sanctity of the oath; he is also the 
avenger of perjury, the keeper of boundaries 
and of property, the defender of the laivs of 
hospitality and the rights of the suppliant. 
But nevertheless to him who has offended 
against the laws of human life, Zeus, as 
the supreme god of atonement, offers the 
power of expiating his guilt by rites of 
purification. As he presides over the family 
and community of the gods, so also he is 
the chief patron of the family and of all 
communal life. In the former relation he 
was especially worshipped in all branches 
of the family a.s protector of house and home 
(Gr. herkeios), and defender of the doniestio 
hearth {ephestws): in the latter, as the 
shield of the State, e.g. in Athens at the 
Dfipolid {q.v.); as director of the popular 
assembly and of the council ; as the god of 
covenants ; as the source of kingship, whoso 
symbol, the sceptre, was traced back to 
him. From him also proceed both national 
and per.sonal freedom ; hence a sanctuary 
was dedicated at Athens by freedmeri to 
Zeus the Liberator {UmitkSnds) ; and after 
the battle of Platsea a thanksgiving fe.stivaL 
Meutkerm, was instituted by the allied 
Greeks, which was still celebrated by the 
Plateeans in Roman times, and. attended by 
deputies from the other states. Zeus is to 
the Greeks — as Jupiter (q.v.'j^ who in his 

to* him, is to the Romans, --the essence of 
all 'divine power. No deity received ssuch 
’wide-spread worship; all the others were, 
in, the popular belief, subordinated to him 





0 . grei'!,tev or less distance. The active 
’•at ions of most of the gods appear only 
oii oiitcohie of his being, particnlarljr 
se oi his cJuldren, among' whom the 


forth in the spectator the feeling that xi .0 
earthly dwelling wmnld be adequate for 
such a divinity. The bearded head tvas 
ornamented vdth a wreath of olive loaves, 
the victor’s prize at Olympia. The upper 
part of the body, made of ivory, was naked, 
the lower part was wrapped in a golden 
mantle falling from the hips to the feet, 
which, adorned with golden sandals, rested 
on a footstool. Beside this lay golden lions. 
The right hand bore the goddess of victory, 
the left the sceptre, surmounted by an eagle. 
Like the base, and the whole space around, 
the seat of the throne was decorated w-ith 
various works of art. It was supported Iw 
figures of the goddess of victory ; and on 
the back of the throne, which rose above 
the head of the god, were represented the 
hovering forms of the Hours and the Graces 
[Pausanias, v 11 ; Strabo, p. 353]. This 
statue was the model for most of the later 
representatives of Zeus. Among those that 
are extant the well-known bust of Zens 
(fig. 1) found at Otricoli (the ancient Oc.ri- 
ciiiiim in Umbria) and now in the Vatican 
Museum, is supposed (as well as some 
others) to be an imitation of the great work 
of Phidias. In the most direct relation 
to the latter stand the figures of Zeus 
on the coins of Elis (fig. 2). Among the 
standing statues of Zeus the most famous 


(1) BUST OP ZEUS. 

Fonvil at Otricoli^Romo, Vaticiin.) 

nearest to him are Athene and Apollo, his 
favourites, who often seem to be joined with 
their father in the highest union. 

The eagle and the oak were sacred to 
Zeu.s ; the eagle, together with the sceptre 


(•2) THE OLYMPIAN ZEUS. . 

(0<«ns of Elis of the tiaio of Hadrian, from the collociioiiB 
iii Pai'iH and Florence respectively.; 


and the lightning, is also one of his eus- 
toniary attributes. The most famous statue 
of Zens in antiquity was th.at executed by 
Idildlas in gold aud ivory for the temple 
at Olympia. It represented tlte enthroned 
<M 3 ’'urpian god, with a divine expression of 
the highe.st dignity, and at the :same' time 
witii the benevolent nnidness of the deity 
who graciou.sly listens to prayer. The figure 
of the seated god was about forty feet liigh 
and since the base was as high as twelve 
hd.jt, the statue almost touched with' its 
orou'n the roof ot' tho temple, so as to .call 
I>. C. A 


was the bronze colosms, forty cubits (or 
sixty feet) high, by Ly.sippus at Tareutum 
[Pliny, N. II. xxxiv 4(i|, 

Zeuxis. A celebrated Greek jiainter of 
the.' Ionic school, a contemporary of Pai*- 
rhSsius : he was a native oi’ Heriichla iji 
South Italy, aud lived till about lOO B.e. at 
different places in Greece, at last, as it ap- 
pears, settling in Ephesu.s. According to 
the accounts of his W'orks winch haves beau 
preserved, in contrast to the great muj-al 
painter, Polyghdtus, he specially devoted 
himself to painting on panels. Ho endca- 
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ZONAHAS ZOSIMUS. 


Youred above all tilings to make kis sub- 
jects attractive bj/ investing them with 
the charm of novelty and grace. He also 
has the merit of having further improved 
the distribution of light and shade, intro- 
duced by Ms elder comtemporaries. Spe- 
cially celebrated was his picture of Holeii, 
painted for the temple of Hera- on the Laci- 
nian promontory [Cicero, I)e, Invent, ii 1 § 1]. 
He aimed at the highest degree of illusion. 
As is well known, he is said to have painted 
grapes so naturnliy that the birds hew to 
peck at them [Pliny, iV. H. xsxv 61-66]. 
\C'p. Pakrhabil’s.) 

Zonaras (locmnes). A Greek historian, 
who lived at Constantinople as chief of the 
imperial bodyguard and first private secre- 
tary to the emperor under Alexius I, Com- 
nenus. He next became a monk, and com- 
posed a history of the world down to 1118 
A.D., divided into eighteen books. Its value 
consists in its exact quotations from lost 
works of earlier writers, especially from 


those of Dio Cassius, referring- to 'dn-. 
Empire. The hi.story of Ins own time iie 
recorded as an eye-witness. 

Zdsimus. A Greek iiistorian tvho live>.l 
as a high officer of State at ConstrintiTiO|>h- 
in the second half of the 5th century 
and composed a work, distinguished for its 
intelligent and liberal views, on tUo fall of 
the Homan Empire, It is in six books: i, 
giving a sketch of the tirno from A.iui;ustns 
to Diocletian ; ii-iv, a fuller acconnt of 
events down to the division of the Empire 
by Theodosius the Great ; v and vi treat 
in greater detail of the period from B95-4-10 ; 
the conclusion of book vi is probabty want- 
ing, as Zosiraus had the intention of con- 
tinuing the history tip to his own time. He 
attributes the fall of the Empire in part 
to the overthrorv of heathenism, and the 
introduction of Christianity, with \v.hich. of 
course, he was not acquainted in its purest 
form, but only in the degenerate state into 
which it had sunk in the 4th centuiy. 


NOTE ON ELECTION TO THE OF.FICE OF AHOHON (p. 59). 

■The introduction of the lot in the appointment of administrative offices has in rande:’n 
times been generally ascribed to GloisthSnes. Thus E. Curtins in his History of Greece 
(i, p. 478, Ward) observes : “ To the opinion that at all events it belongs to bis peiiod and 
is connected with his reforms I firmly adhere, though many voices have been raised 
in favour of the view of Grote, according to which the election of public olficcu'S by 
lot -was not introduced until the time of Pericles.” But it has been showm by .Fustel 
de Ooulanges {La CiU Antique, p. 213) that the lot, being a religious institution, must be 
of great antiquity. According to Aristotle’s Constitution of Aiiiens (c. 8), it ivas enacted 
by Solon that the nine archons should be appointed by lot out of 40 candidates selected 
by the tribes. From this and other i>as.sages in the same treatise it has been inferred 
that election to the office of archon went through the following stages : “ (1) Prior to 
Draco, the archons tvere nominated by the Areopagus ; (2) under the Draconian constitu- 
tion [about 621 B.C.] they tvere elected by the ecclesia j (3) under the Soloiiian constitution 
[about 59-4 b.c.], so fax* as it was not disturbed by internal troubles and revolutions, the}' 
were chosen by lot from 40 candidates selected by the four tribes ; (4) under the consti- 
tution of Cleisthenes [508 n.G.] they were directly elected by the people in tlio ecclesia ; 
(5) after 487 B.C. they ivere appointed by lot from 100 [or, less probably, 50<,>] ean<,iidatos 
selected by the ten tribes j (6) at some later period (c, 8) the p,rocess of tlio lot was 
adopted also in the preliminary selection by the tribes.” {See also Mr. J. W. Heacllanrs 
Election by Lot at 'Athms, 1891, especially pp. 79, 88, 183.) It was in 457 B.c. {ib. 26) 
that the zcuyitec. first became eligible for the office. The duties of the archons are 
enumerai.ed in Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, chaps. 56-61. 


ox GEEEK MUSICAL NOTATION, ANO ON EXTANT SPECIMENS OP 
CREEK MUSIO (p. 408). 

Tiie ancient Greeks employed annotation of tKeir own. They possessed altogether 67 
.symbols, and each of these appears in. two forms, one for singing and the other for the 
instruments. The instrumental notes were usually placed below the corresponding notes 
for singing, or just after them. Por the vocal notes the twenty-four lettei’s of the com- 
mon later Ionic alphabet were used, and for instrumental notation 15 symbols from 
an old Greek alphabet, wdthout change for the two octaves of the diatonic scale, cor- 
responding to the ■white notes of the modern keyboard ; but the.se letters ■v’ere modified 
by accent or other alteration to represent the enharmonic and chromatic scales. 
These notes onlj’- indicate height and depth of sound ; the duration of each note is 
shown in singing by the length of each syllable, above which the note was placed 
like an accent; but for independent instrumental music five different degrees of length 
w'ere distinguished, and they were designated above the notes themselves. 

[We now have about eight specimens of ancient music : — (1) the beginning of the 
first Pythian Ode of Pijidar, published in the seventeenth century by Kircher, Ilusurgia, 
i 541, and reprinted in Boeckh’s Pindar, De Metris Pindaric iii 12, but generally re- 
garded as destitute of authority ; (2) a hymn to Calliope, and (3) a hymn to Apollo, botli 
composed by one Dionysius {q,v., 4) ; (4) a hymn to Nemesis, ascribed to Mesoraedes 
{q.v ,) ; (5) some short instrumental passages or exercises ; (6) an inscription, found at 
Tralles in 1883, giving a musical setting of four short gnomic sentences; (7) a papyrus 
fragment of the music of a choru.s of Euripides, Orestes, 338-344; (S) fourteen frag- 
ments found at Delphi in 1893, two of them containing a large part of a hymn to Apollo, 
composed after the repulse of the Gauls from Delphi in 279 b.c. (first published in Bulletin 
de coorespondance Jielleniqiic, xvii 569-610). (2), (3) and (4) were published in 1582, and 
may be seen in Bellermann’s Ilymnen des Dionysius %. Mesomedes, 1840, and in Ohap- 
pelPs Ilisfory^ of Music, 1874. (5) may be found in Beliormann’s Anonynius, pj). 94-96. 
(O';, (7) and (8) are printed and discussed in Monro’s Modes of Ancient Greek Music, pp. 
87-94, 130-i4L The Hymn to Apollo (8) appears to be composed in a mode practically 
idanticai with the modern minor.] 
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[fi&jcii£?]s 57 fx, 010 

(if) 

ALas, 4 a, 172 h, 520 a. 
■Abeomi, S19 a. 
[Acaclomy],4Slf), 
Acaiiiaiitis, 483 a. 
aceoimts, 02 a. 

Aeuion. .510®. 
a.:;iions, .330 h. 
actor, 501 5. 
actors, _r. Drama. 
adilictio, ZJah. 

Atlooiia, .jlO a. 
adiikcration, 600 a. 
[/■Ffitfiiasj. .592®, 593 a. 
Aiidou, 28 5. 
iligcis, 4i38 a. 

.'Egtcores. 322 h, -IS" &■ 
,805. 

.-'Egon, 278 5. 

AOllopus, 270 a. 

[fcraiai], 140 a. 
ass at lihram, ampfio 
37.3 a. 

(BS et lihram, iestamen- 
turn per, 007 ®. 
TEtbiops, 274 a. 

Aethlios, 213 h. 

author of, 3(546. 
..rEioius, 2136. 

££A(cfs, 6166. 

Agapsnor, 24 a. 
.'Igatliardiu.^, 443. 
Agathio-s of Myrina, .3.5 a. 
[Aaiitho-daimunj, 172 a. 
Agdislis, 8-4 a, 5-1.2 b. 
wjnomma, 411 b. 

Agon Capitoliuus, IS a, 
40<1 6. 

a^on tiraetos, 333 a. 
agriculture, tv-,>vK'.s ou, 
i.al (I, 252 a, (520 a. 
Agrius, 42-4 0, 425 6. 
Aianteia, 21a. 

Aiantis, 4S8 a- 
aliontismos, 262 6. 
akratkma, .38-4®. 

[a.f6ii)u], ^6. 

,, equitivn, 221 6. 
Alrc’ us — Hcrack-s, 2.S(> h, 
Alcidice, 556 a. 

Aieiir, 015 a. 

Ah-randcrflm Groat, OS a, 
71 a, 182 a, 3136, 35,5«, 
370 tt, 527a, 6306. 
Alexandria a literary 
centre-, 354 h. 

Aloslares, 2S;i 6. [525 h. 

aliens, resident, <391 6, 


cbliies, 80 6. 
allies, 591a. 

Ahna-nest of Ptolemy, 
77 6, 527 6. 

Aloeus, 34 a. [069 h. 
Amasis (vase painter), 
ambassadors, .3-15 6. 
amber, 208 6. 
ammentum, 202 0 . 
atnphi prostylos, 617 a. 
[arnpfioraj, (570®. 
Ainulius, 543 b. 

Amyclas, 311 a. 

Arayatas, 491 u. 

A myntor, 480 a. 
Amytbaon, 1(57 b, 8S6 6. 
Anadyomene, .3!) a. 
Auakes, 194 h. 

Aiiiixibia, 436 6, 530 a. 
Aiichirrhoe, 172 a. 
Audocidas ( va se-painter) , 
671a. 

Androstlienes, 17(>6. 
annalis, lax, 371 6. 
ant(n (in antis), 617 a. 
anihemia, 602 a. 
AntluMnius^ 584 6. 
[anthology], 603 6. 
Anticleia, 342 a. 
Antimaoluis, 398 a. 
Antiochis, 488 a. 
Antioclms of Asealon, 
484 a. 

Antiphates, 422 h. 

Anyte, 4flG a. 

Aoide, 405 6. 
upo.r, 337 6 . 

Aphareus, 19-la. 316a. 
Aphobus, 180 b. 

Apis, 578 O'. 

Apoliinai-is (Sidoiiins), 
6846. 

appeals, .16 a, 525 6, 527 6. 
Appia, via, 54/ b. 
Apulcia, lex, 372 a. 
am, 24 a.. 
aralrum, 497 a, 
arbiter bibciidi, ,385 b, 
arbitrators, 332 a. 
arch, 53 a, 656 6. 
Arebagatbus, 489 a. 
Arebembrotus, 663 6. 
arcliimimiis, 393 6. 
arcldtlieoros, 6306. [6936. 
archon eponymus, 59 6, 
Arcbons, election of, 70(5, 
Aroisins, 342 a. 

A.rene, 3.16 a, 

Argadcb, 3226, 4876- 
Argeia, 0 6. 

Argeiphontes, 636, 287 a. 


wrgentarii, 92 a. 

Argiope, 622 a, 

Ai'isbe, 12 tt, 

Arisba.goras, 250 6. 
[Aristarebns], 77 a. 
Aristodeinus, 313 a. 
Ariatomaebus, 313 a. 
Ariston (toreufes), 642 b. 
Aristyllas, 77 a. 

Armenian blue, 4-1.9 6. 
arms, v. weapons, 
army, 73, *89 6, 145 a, 
186 a, 202 a, 2(336, 29(ia, 
396a, 511 6, 513a, 5756, 
604 6,631.a,65la,692a. 

See also Casta, Oen- 
turiones, Cobors, Di- 
lectus, Hoplites, Legio, 
Loebos, Mercenaries, 
Miasio, Mora, Peitasbs, 
Phalanx. 

Arne, 11 6. 

Arretium ware, 510 a. 
arrogatio, 6 a, 154 6. 
Artemis, 298 6. 

Artemisia, 3826. 
artiasrnos, 247 a, 
artist’s tools. 446 6. 
a/ryhallus, 675 a. 

[as], 147 6. 

asaroton, 399 a. 

Askolia, 190 a. 

Asopus, 28 6. 

Aspasia, 288 6, 29-3 6. 
assemblies (Greek) 626 b, 
V. EcL’lesia. 

assemblies (Roman), v. 

Comitia, Contio. 
asses and Priapus, 515 a. 
Aster ion, 394 a-. 
usiragalos, 184 6. 
Aatyiiche, 2-30 b. 
Astypalma, 2-30 6. 
[Athene], 470 6. 

Athens, trade of, 157 6-_ 
Bee also Acropolisj 
Ereebtheum, Olynn- 
pieum, Parthenon, Prp- 
pylaia, Theatre, Tower 
of the Winds. 
athhtJietas, 454 a, 
atomic pbilogophy, 179 b, 
4806. 

atraMos^QSSa. 
atramentnm, 450 a, 099 6, 
Atras, 29Sa. 466a, 
cwfctomii, 234 a. 
auditors, 861 6, 
[Angustas], 440a. 

,, sepuldirs of, 
3836. 

709 , , 


] aide, '509 b. 
aideticc, 406 6. 
aidos, 239 a. 

Aura, 125 a. 
awreus,14Sh. 
mvripujraentvmi, ■1.-1S6, 
Autolyte, 11 6. 
Automedusa, 22 a. 
Autonoe, 10(5 a. 
mixilmm, 651 6. 
Avitn.s, 5S4 6. 

Axioche, 132 6, -ifCb. 
Asioebus, 13 a. 


B 

, Bticcbanalia, 410 6. 
Bacchantes, 1916. 

Balius, 466 6. 
halnealicura, 9.3 6. 
Lanisbuient, 2326, 4396, 
533 a. 

hnsileus, 59 6. 
basket-work, 686 a, 
Bateia, 224 a, 42-t6, 
[baths], S4l 6. 

Baton, 27 a. 
i batfcerin g-ram, 64 a. 

; Battus of Gyrene, 22S a. 

I beans, 529 6. 

1 beards, 2666. 

I bed-chamber, 168 a, 308 a. 
; BentbesiliT/me, 227 6, 

506 a. 

Beroii, 573 a. 
hestiarii, 6S1 a. 

Bia, (505 6. 

Biantidm, 66. 
birds (omens from), 83 6. 
black pigments, 450 a. 
hlatta, 529 a. 
blue pigments, 449 a. 
Buotbns (tweidrs) , 612 6. 
boots, 1106, 167 tt, 213 a. 
[bottle], 59(5 a. 
boxing, 2626. 
breakfast, 334. 
briliery, 256. 
bricks,* 508 6. 
bride.s, bead-dreas of, 

2076. 

brides, v. Marriage- 
Broniios, 192 a. 
bronzes, 64-4 a. 
brooches, 237 a. 

Bryaxis, 382 6. 

Brygos, 674 a. 

B'acc0,79a, 
budnnin, 5286, , 

Bctpnlns, 293 6. - 
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.■‘‘BnrgQii” ^ 

670 ffl. 

huris, 19"®. 

BybloEi, 6 £8. 


■mdticeus, 288 a. 
cwlaiara. 641 a. 
mrideum, 4 W a. 

CiBsar, 70 h, 135 a. _ 
Otssans of Julian, 558b. 
[ealenclavl v. timo. 
Callicratos (ti/reiUes), 


Chrysosloin,''>s, Dio, 188 b, 
Chtbonia, Deniotef, 178®. 
cinnabar, 449 a;. 

Gisium, 123 b. 

Cisseus, 272b.. 
citbara, playing on, 406 b, 
citizeusbip, Roman, 140 a. 
cifsnis, 610 a. 

Olais, 557 ®. 
classes, 124 a, 155 b. 

,, j^rwto-nCG, 583 a. 
Claudia, aqua,, 4" b, 
clay, nse of, 508 b, 634b. 
Gleo<.iom,45oa.' 
olerks, Atbeniau, 259 b, 

,, Roman, 2G0 Cl, 

CalH senna, 472 a. i OleG, 1297). 

culpis, 676 a. 1 OHto, 229 a. 

Oalimrnia, ha, tyil a. \ Cllbias, 663 a. 

Onlyce, 11 a. ■■ eluafca, cMamy,s, ISl a. 

Galydouia-u boar liunfc, i ,, himation, 29o a. 

S87a. SI lacema, 341 b. 

Oamoira, 455 a. js ;p®n*t7a,^442 a* 

camp, 117 b. „ i)uAa, 451 b, 

Canace, 11a. j, ^pallium, 4~2b. 

Cauonici, 4'l8b, „ paludameukhin., 

cmtica, 4it7 a. . 452 b, 

ewatharus, 676 a,. ,, sa<jum,b6ib. 

cap, ca'icsia, 120 b. „ 4opa, ()39b. 

,, 474a. „ _ trihon, 650b. 

,j piUeus, 4B\) b. Olodiua, 134 b. 

'i?. Olofciiing, 141 a. Gloiias, 419 a. 

capital, Corintliian, 58 a. clubs, 293 b, 594 b. 

„ Doric, 57 a. Olytia, 455 a. 

„ Ionic, 67 b. ccidexIiixUnianeus,16oa. 

„ Roman, 53 a. Cicus, 639 a. 

capiie censi, 626 a. coliiiis, 1020, 557 b, 

“Capitoline Doves,” cognomina, 411 b. 

3995, ooiifuro, 144a, 266a. 601b. 

cajout aquarimi, 4/ b. [coinage], 193 ii, 59.5 b. 

caneres, 138 a. [colonics], 17®, 19 a.. 

; Cariia, Sl9a, coionrs, 44ba. 

Cassius, Dio, 189a. colouring of sbatuos, 

■'Oastellani’* cista, 645b. 570b. 

Catiline, 134®. columns, 57®. 

caBca, 627®. coins, 696 n. 

Ceoropis, 488 a. Comas, 298 b. 

ceilings, 342®. [coni/ttta] cmtiiriata,, 

ceMe,676 a. 333 h. 

Gel mis, 31.6 a. „ poiveos of, ‘164®, 

Gelsua, 489®. „ frihuba, Z34ia. 

ceniuncidiiti, 393 b. commciritim, 160b. 

■ ' cmtiiriata, comitia, else- [comperendlnciUo'], 5326, 

tions by, 371 «• i compita. Sill . 

ccrasi’a, 448 b, 419®. ; cnmpitalicia, coUeijia, 

Cbto, 25Sb, 2.39 b, 48Gb. 1 149®. 

Cliaclirylioti. 072 b. j concilia pleih, 166 a. 

Glimmia, 12.J b. l coneulnues, 3/6 ®. 

Gbrnronea, LSI b. | cua(misitores,186h. 

Oiialciopo, 230 b. 1 consktormm, 16L a. 

chalkeas, Oilb. < 0imsim, 431b. 

Oliarielo, 130 a, 213 a, I Constantine, Arch of, 
014®. 570®, G56b. 

“ Olmroa’a steps,” 626 'i. Goostantimia CepluUas, 

cheirotoniaCM2b. 35®. 

Ohetis, 671 ®. constitution, 59.3 b. 

“ Chiliads,’ ’ 664 b. iconii07ies'\, 153 h. 

obii’omanoy, 375 a, (conti'dierniam], .593 a. 

Olufitile, 229 b. ’Jordan j, 132 a. 

choma, aS5 a. Corinthian vase.s, G66 b. 

choregi, 69b, 1.93b. coru, 159b, 160®. , 

Ohorizontes, 304 a, „ distribution of, 7 7'i 

chresjnologi, o74b. 19b, 34®, 

chresteria, -iS-Lli. „ pfeparatLofl, of,' 

chromatic scale, 4i)7b. 3927). 

chronology, v. time. „ trade, 630®, 

C’nryss, 17-1 a, 485 b. Onrnelfa, lex, 372 a, 

Chryses, 15 b. cormcepia-, Bi h, 472 St,. " 

chrt/socoUa, 4lVk Corynetes, 472®. ’ 


costumes on the stage, ' 
199 6. 

Oofctus, 272 a. 
council, 596 a, 
country towns, 403 b. 
eourtesams, 199 6, 293 a. 
covinnus, 128 b. 

Gratffiis, 571 a. 

Oreon, 385 b. 

Oresphonte.s, 313 a. 
creta anularia , 4 18 ®. 

„ selinusia, 448 a. 

„ Oimolia, 448 b. 

„ viridis,4l9h. 

Cretan syssUia, 609 b. 
crieus, 511 a. 

Orius, 452 6,473.1,639®. 
crowns, LG4b, 432®. 
Ctesiplion, 13®, 182 a. 
Cuba, 819 ®. 
cuirass, 634 a. 
cunei,6Mb. 
cups, 642 b, 

curator aquariim, 47 b. 
ciumle officers, v. Sella 
curulis. 

„ ssdiles, 7 a. 

„ eonsores, 121b, 

,, consules, 161 ®. 

,, dictator, 184 7). 

,, prmtores, 512 b. 
nustom.s, 505 b. 
cylikes, 667 b. 
dyllarnsj 194 b. 

(Jynegetica, 434 b. 
Cyimsiu-ges, 261 b, 2S37i. 
Oytissorus, 79 b. 


dadaclins. 210 b. 
daLniiUica; 604 a. 
Damnameneus, 316®. 
Daunus, 188 h, 660 a. 
day.s, kinds of, 234 a, 378 b, 
504 b, 574 b. 

[Dea Dia], 74 b. 
debt, 416 b. 

decemviri Utihm iitcHcan- 
dis, 124 a, 689 b. 
docies scsteriium, 579 a. 
declamation, .544®. 
decumariJ, 175 a, 52S a. 
[tiecurionos], 404 u. 
dediticii, 110®. 
deification, 4 5 a. 
deipnon, 384 a. 

Deipyle, 6 b. 
delatio wminis, 532 b. 
Demades, 132 a. 
Demodocii.'), 2186, .3017), 

- Demonax, 363 7). 
Demonice, 633 bi 
[dsiianus-j, 143 a. 
dentate, 497 n. 
dstestatin sacrormn, 154 h. 
dentenujonistes, 193 b, 
flewcrsona, 320 b. 
■.diatonic scale, 407 b. 
diavXos, 430 b. 
Didascalia, ‘2 a. 

I diem dicere, 334 a, 532 b. 

! dies fasti etc., 234 a, 594 b, 

j S74b. 

1 difarreatio, 379 a, 
Bmsia, 166 b. 


Diore.s, 89 b. 

Dio-icovides (of Samos), 
402a. 

[Dio.seuri], 316 b. 
diphros, 127 b. 

dirw, Hdb, 8‘J b. 

disperistitnr, 592 h. 
distavi, 696 a. 

Dius, 291®. 

divinatio, 532 h. 
divination, 433.®, (‘lib, 
519 b, 599®. 
divorce, 377 b, 378 a. 
Diylhis, 216 a. 
doctors, -188 a. 

.‘‘ Dad well” pyxis, 667 a. 
daUchos, 262 ?< . 430 b. 
Dolon, 183 a, 122 a, G5S b. 
dome, 53 a. 
dominium, 508 a . : 
Doniitia.n, 409 ®. 
DomusAureu, at Nero, .55®. 
Dorippe, 33 a. 

Dossennus, 79 a. 
dowry, 376 a. 

Dracou, 297 b. 
drains, 142 h. 
dress, 86 a, lOSb, 110 b, 
1.30 b, 131 a, 143®, 
lG7a,199b,2f)6a, 
293 b, 3 1,1 b. 442 ®, 
451b,.1-G8b. t/.l.®., 
490 6,556 6, .59 1®, 
r)95®,G01.a,GJ9?), 
643 ii, 650 b, 6tJi 
696 b. 

, , of actors,! 69 b , 3S L a , 
559 b. 

„ of brides, 377 c, 37Sb. 

„ of equitss, 222®. 

„ of pries! .s,237 b , 515 b, 
516 tt. 

dvinking-horus, 686 fi. 
Dryas, 306 b. 

Dryo, 289 a. 
duos, 505 b. 

duoihciiii sci’ipbo rum 

h'.fhis, 247 <>,. 

Duris, 673 a. 

dwelling houses, 309 a, 

Dv'cus, 455®. 

djm. 5286. _ _ 

“ Dying Cl'uli.itor, o ■/ o. 
Dytiianes, 4Stia. 

Dy raas, 272 b. 


„ trade, 590®, - Digesta, 165 b. 

QorneUa, lex, 372 a. Dike, 77 a, 79 «, 308 a. 

cormcepia, 24h,47$a>. dike^ZSZ h, ■ , 

Corynetes, 472®. dUectatorek, lS6h, 








earthenware, 668 a, 
Dcheinus, 313 a. 
echeble, 497 

echinus, 67 a. 

[BclecLioj school of lue li- 
, cine, i89 7). 
elchijldniiui, ()2G a. 
j ciiilauti, 696®. 

Eleatio philosophy, .ISO a, 

' iJectioas, 371b, 426®, 

, 576 b. 

elmnonts,” 480 a. 

I Elepluiuor, 180 a, 633 a. 

j i3?!/)«a, 497 p, 

{ einbolos, 5327). 

i '[cmmcleia], 132 a. 

PIBWililili 
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Ennrete, 11 W7h. 
cncanstii! p nulhig, 441 &. 
Jjlndiu.-, M7h. 
ensigns, 'nilitary, 3S5?). 
Ephialtes, law of, 60 a. 
MpictjfcnH (vase-paintr-r), 
67i a. 

E; lii-iiir-iiiiiKm, 483 ft. 
Eull/eup, (vaso paiutor), 
671 ft. 

Uunnieletaili, 210 b. 
epistylimi, 57 ft. 

Epir.ideus, lav; of, (-lOOft. 
riiiititalaiiiia,, .376 b. 
Kpitro'iJos, (>61 b. 
ie:piitcs], 122 n, 627 b. 
ICiTisistratus, 4 n1 a. 
Erochtlieis, 48Sa.. 

Ergano (Athone), 81 h. 
Ergotinms, 068 a. 
[Ki'i-mips], 00 ft. 

Eriphyle, 6 ?). 

Ery.'i.ias, 13 ft.. 
etliies, 09«/, 179 b. 
Etruscan mirror.s, 395 b, 

„ waro, 5i0a. 
Eiuucbn.a, 22 a. 

I'huomon, 23U h. 

Euchenor, 502 «. 

Eudoxns, 77 ft, 2.51 a. 
Euenas, 310 a., 376 a. 
Euefes, (>14ft. 

Eugammon, 615 ft. 
Kuippus, 22 a. 

Emtieues II., 409 b. 
Bunions (iorciiU'sf}, 
lupalamnsj 171 ft. 
Enphrados, 02Sb. 
Eupbronius, 072 b. 
Eurybia, '180 b. 
Euryg.ineia, 424 b. 
Eurytion, 281 b, 4(56 a. 
E'.'tidiio, 114 b, 
excubim, 118 b. 
E.’cocebtides, 595 a. 
e-';<3outiou,”for debt, .37.5 b- 
exile, 232 b, 439 b, 533 a. 
expiation, 022 b. 
eye-salves, 439 b. 


tables, 14b, 90 ft. 475 b, 
Fabuliuns, 819 ft, 
Falcidia, Ic.r^ 697 b, 

Jftl'.c mv.raiisi, 64 b. 
[j'lUiiiliaTj, 591 1. 

I'amiLiiv. emptot', 69 / ft- 
fens, 144 b 

fanntii) {tiuiivli'Mi, 618 b. 
Caritiurt, 319 ft. 
hirm, Ibb. 

Farnoso, Bull, 195 b,470a, 
507 ft. 

fashiyimn, 616b, 
Fau.dnlns, 1 b. 

/(■brua, 305 b. 
fiju-sts and festivals, 34 ft, 
41b, 86 ft, 102 a. 113 ft, 
160 b, 162 ft, 178ft, 17.5 b, 
iHOa, 190a, 3776, 27b‘ft, 
2Slb,315?J,844a,S33a, 
373 b, 377 b, 37Sb, 3.81) 

' 8916,420 ft., 453 b, 4726, 

,548 ft., 552 6, SS7 b, 616 a, 
632 b, 631.ft, 037 ft, 655 ft. 

(It. a.lso Ainbarvalia. 
AprOnria, Arrhepboria. 
Boedromia, Callyn- 


teria, Cavnea, Con- 
sualia, Cotyttia, Dib- 
nysia, Eleuainia, Flo- 
ruliu, Gymnopredia, 
Hepumstia, Horaea, 
Luporealia, Lycsea, 
Matronalia, Nomea, 
Nepfcniialia, Olympia, 
Opoeonsiva, Pagatialia, 
Palilia, PanatbeiiEEa, 
Parentalia, Plynteria, 
Porfcunalia, Prometlieia, 
Pyanopsia, Pythia, 
Quinqnatnts, Siacu- 
lares Ludi, Saturnalia, 
Soiropboria, Semen- 
tivas, Termina,lia, 

Thargoiia, Tlieoxenia, 
Theseia, Thesmoplio- 
ria, Tubilufitriuin, 
Vi n alia,. 

“ Fieoroni ” cisfca, 645 b. 
finance, 149 a, 2086, 237 b, 
2X0 b, .505 b, 525 a, 533 a, 
575 b, 603ft,612a,613a, 
61 6 ft, 651 ft. 679 ft. 
fines, 184 b, 331 a, 403 a. 
flour, 392 b. 
food, 384 ft. 
formula, 336 a, 505 a. 
Fratres Arvales, 1 b, 74 b, 
fre-sco, 445 b. 
frieze, 57. 
frigidarium, 93 b. 
fritillus, 184 b. 
funerals. 101 h, 103 a. 
/wstt.'t, 096 a. 

G 

Gab intis ductus, 640 a. 
gardening, 19 a. 

Gallus, 163 b. 
games, 7 b, 43 a, 138ft, 
139 b, 1(53 ft, 183 b, 184 b, 
236a,236b,4l3b,427b, 
430ft, 4,536, 6.316, 554ft, 
637 ft. 

Ge, 471a• 

Geleon, S22b. 

Goleontes, 487 b. 
generals, 604b. 
genius fidcri, 243 b. 
genre painting, 409 a. 
[geogi'apliy], 20«, ISXft, 
19 i ft, 223 ft, 327 b, 
375 b, ‘164 b, 474 b, 
oOxi ft, oO/ b, (>04 ft . 
Geronios, 416 a. 
gods, worship of, 515 a., 
550b, 551ft. 
goldeu age, 5.59 ft. 

“ G oldeii Hi 55 .a. 

“ Gfonzaga ” cameo, 348 b, 
Gra-dias, 392 «. 
governors, 511 b, 522 a, 
524 ft, 622 ft., 603 ft. 
Graces, v. Glmrites. 

I Gradivics, ‘A8t)a. 

1 grammar, 4,50 b. 
i granmatds, 09 a. 
i ‘graphe, 332 a. 

\ greaves, 095 b. 
i G reek, teaching of, 412 ft. 

■' green pigments, 410 b. 
grew, 200 ct. 

groma, grouiatid, 20 a. 
gT)jlli,i7 a. 

. gtiariliiins, 168 b, 250 b, 

' ()6i a. 


Gyes, 272 a. 
gyes, 497 b. 


Hadrian, sopnlehre of, 
383 b. 

hair, of slaves, 590 b. 
“halcyon ’’ days, 127ft. 
Jialma, 262 b. 

[Harmonia], 22b, 27ft, 
106 a. 

Harmoniei, 408 b. 
Harmothea. 455 a. 
harrow, 19 b. 

Imrvest, 81 ft. 
iiastati, 346 a. 
head, coverings for, 1 20b, 
144ft, 266 ft, 474 ft, -1906. 
hearth, 292 a. 

Heeatseus {Lore id ex ) , 642 6 . 
Hedonism, 66 a. 
Hegesippe, 6.35 a. 
heirs, 319 ft. 

Htdena (artist), 399 b. 
Heliades, 476 a. 

Helice, 322 b. 

Heliodorus Periegetes, 
471b. 

Helothale.s, 216 ft. 
Heraithea, 618 b. 
Heosphorus, 77 ft, 127 ft. 
heptachord, 407 b. 
Heraelides Periegetes, 
472 ft. 

Hercules, 230 a, 466 a. 
heres, 319 b. 

\herm(B], 287 a, 515 ft. 
kermaion,, 287 ft. 
Hermogenes (vase- 

painter), 6(>9 b. 

HerofleSj 315 a. 

Herondas, 315 ft. 
Herophilus, 489 ft. 
Herostratns, 187 a. 
Hersephoroi, 70 b. 
[hierodouloi], 177 

flier amnemones, 27 b. 
Hieroii (vase-painter), 
673b. 

Hieron II., 399 «. 
hieroscopia, 375 ft. 

Hilaira, 194 ft. 
f hilar otragesdia], 153 a, 
546b. ' 

[Hipparchus], 77 b. 
liippotes, 385 b. - i 

Hippothontis, 488 a. \ 

Hisohylu.s, 671 ft. S 

Mstohoeus, 497 a. ' 

historical reliefs, 569 b. 
history and historians, 
33 a, 85 ft, 116 b, 16Sa, ' 
169ft,187b,lS9a,23la, ! 
232®, 289a, 294 tt, 330 b, 
364b, 3r>7b, 360 b, 4176, 
499b, 527ft, 553b, 587 ft, 
605b,6i0b,630b,635a, 
6S7b,664a,701ft,70Ga. 
holidays, 236 a, 

Hoples, 322 b. 

Hoplefces, 487 h. 
horsesaud Poseidon, 506 b-. 
itosifd, 177 ft. 

HyUem, 488ft. 

Hymtmeeus, 313 a, 370 a. 

Itymns, 5fS b. 

hynuJis, 497 ft. ■ ' - . 


r7?ypasp/sta’], I/ft, 467 6, 
Hypereia, -(75 ft. 
hypocaustatii, .03 h. 
hypotrac.heiion, b" a. 
hypozoma, 582 a. 
Hypsielos, 227®. 

Hyrieus, 43” a, COO a. 
Hyrmine, 486 ft. 


, I' '■ 

[Taechusl, 192 a, 210 a,. 
-1-72 b. ' 

lardanus, 2,82 b, 433 b. 
Idyia, 8 b, 3856. 

Ikebs, 201 b. 
income tax, 2()Sb. 
indictment (Givck), 208 a,. 

517 ft. 

,, (Roman) , 334 ft. 
indigo, 4X9b. 
ink, 450 a, 699 b. 
insignia, 7 b. 93 b, 161 b, 
102 ft, 1646, 185a,. 
317 6,371 ft, 513 ft, 
573ft,63ob,601a. 

„ of equiteSf 222b. 

,, of prie.sts, . 86 a ,.. . 

2376,515 b, 661 U 
,, of .senators, 574 ft. 
of vestals, 68S ft. 
iiistauratio, 245 b. 
instita, 604 ft. 
Institidiones, 103 b, 
in.strumeiits, musical,. 
408 a. 

insula, 311ft. 
inteveessia, 651b. 
inierrasile, opus, 6i6b. 
Ionic philosophy, 480 ft. 
Iplus, 226 b. 

Ischopolis, 22 a. 

[isoieleia], 391 b, 
ivory blade, 450 a. 
ivory, working in, 257 b. 


ianitor, 592 a. 
ientaciduui, .384 b. 
.jeweflery, 247 b, C4G b. 
.iudge, 15 ft, 330 a. 
judicial courts : Greek, setj- 
Areopagus, 

' Bonle, 
'Bcclesi;i-, 
Ephetis, 
Hclia-'a, 
Hondoka. 

, „ Roman, see 

Oentuinviri,; 
Comitia, 
QuBehtiiuies,. , 

iudicium) (ins, 33.") b. 
luUa, lew, 404 a, 6 41 ft. 
iuSf 140 ft. 

„ ) (iudirimn, 335 h. 

„ conimerdi, 140 a, 
40-3 b. 

„ co-awbw, 140 a, 405 b. 

„ Flmianam, a. 
j, homrtiM, 140 a, 403 h, 

,, prectorimn {Jwnora-- 
n am), 204b. 

, ,, snffmgii, . i. 40 a, 40-3, b. . ... 

dnsihiiau, 16 a, 18 a, 37 b,,, , 
165 ft, 359 ft, 457 b , 664 a. 
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Keres, 135 6.' 

Icerlddes, 6246, 
laerylceion, 288 a. 

Kfiryx, 2106. 

Idihanos, 916. 

Imrykos, 91 6. 
krater, 3S4 6. 

Kratos, 60ott. 
kmbulos, 266 a.. 
kymios, 449. 
kyboBfiSib. 

Kynosarge-;, 37 6. 

Kypris, 39 a. 

L 

lamiindariiim, 1136. 
Larapetie, 476 ci. 
kuce, ooS a. 
land-sarveyorej 20 a, 
la,nd tax, 613 6, 
lapis lamli, 4 19 6. 

), manalis, 373 a. 

,, speculfiris, 'iOOcL. 
LapiUi®, 123 a, 298 a. 
Lavetisius, 80 a. 
latifmdiai 17 b, 
lairunciiLi, 247 a. 
law, di'ohiaiio, 196 b. 

„ dokimasia. VJJa, 

„ edictmi, 204 a. 

„ eisangelia, 2o8 a. 

„ ephetca, 215 a. 

„ of Epbialles, COa. 

„ of Epitadeus, 600 a. 

,, of Gortyn, 259o. 

/leMoea, 273 6, 

„ 'hb/aniia, 310. 

„ of ialieritance, SIS). 

„ intercessio, 320 6. 

„ iutornational, 6O76. 

„ jaderc, 330tt. 

„ judicial pioci.'dure, 
^ _ 330 6. 

„ jarkpradence, 339 a, 
359 a, 664 a. 

,, lex annalis, 371 6. 

„ lex itidicimm of C. 

Gracoluia, 222 a. 

,, h, alalia, 404 a,. 541 a. 

lex Falcidia, (W b. 

„ ka? Voconia, 6976. , 

- mamis and mamts 
irnoctio, 375 b. 
nexvm, 410b. 

,, prdbolc, 0I7 a. 

„ provocutio, 525 b. 

., q>’(Vstio, aPt'lti. 

„ re.siUddir^, oila. 

,, wu, •.•,511a, 

„ seisac/Uhein, t>72 6. 

„ nt'twfdvo tables, G62a. 
leaping, 202 b. 
leather, res.sels of, 6846. 
lerMmrii, 592 a. 
legacy, 696. 

lcin‘surti'>nes, 333 6, 339 a, 
505 a. 

kgi«iii tion, .576 a. 
legitimacy, 376 6, 
fleitoargia], I02a. 
Leoehares, 382 6, 

Leouti."?, 481 a. 

Leontius, 466 a. 

Leptinea, 181 a. 

[tetters], 608 a, 700®, 
Leuoiupus, 173 6. 

Lenlv'c. 36. 


Levana, 319 a. 
lex am utMs, 371 6. 

,, iiulieiariaoi C. Grae- 
oh as, 222 a. 

„ Iidia, 40 i a, .511a. 

,, Falci'dia, 697 6. 

,, Voconia, 697 b. 
[Lexiarclii'}, 202 a. 

Hher in manevpin, 375 6, 
libitinaniflOib. 
libri aurj arales, 86 a. 
Ubripeiis, 373 b. 
linen clothing, 143 a. 

j, euiraase.s, 634 6. 
Lipara, 11 6. 
lithostrotwm, 402 6. 
litis (sstimatio, 5:i3a. 
iodging-lioaseB, 311a. 
logic, 686. 
loom, 696 b. 
lots, 59.9 a. 
limcheoa, 334a. 
[Luijeroalia], 233 a. 
Lyseos, 192 6. 

Lyceum, 686 . 

[Lyourgas], 623 6. 

Lyons, son of Pandion, 
455 a. 

Lygdamis, 289 6. 
Lysimaelie, 6 6. 

Lysippe, 386 6. 

Lysos, 289 a. 


M 

Macaria, 312 6. 

Macam, 79 6. 

Maaiialiau hind, 281 a. 
magic, 271 a. 
maijister equitum, 1S5 a. 
[nnigistrates], 7 a, 15 a, 
41a, 46 a, 59 a, 121b, 
159 6, 161 a, 184 6, 204 a, 
2156,218 a, 318a, 331a, 
335 6, 426 a, 5116,512 6, 
52 la, 525 6, 533a, 573 a, 
674 a, 661 a, 6896. 
Manierins, 31 b. 
manceps, .53/ 6. 
mauojuvres, military, 346a. 
manteui,.4‘l‘ib. 
mantle, cklaniys, 131 a. 

„ liiiiiation, 295 a. 

„ lacoriin. .341 6. 

„ Iceiia, 342 a. 

,, pmivila, 442 a. 

,, paiZa, 4516. 

: „ pallium., 452 h. 

„ paludamentum, 

■ 452 6. 

,, sagum, 5a-ib. 

„ toga, 639 b. 

,, iribon, 6506. 
mappoi, 385 a. 
mans, 20 a, 233 a, 251a, 
328a, 4746, 

munble in sculpture, 563 b, 
570 a. 

Mai-eolluB, theatre of, 
f)27 a. 

3/ama, aqua, 476. 
Marim, 314 6. 

Marinus, 517 b. 
markets, 76, IS 6, 2496, 
420 a, 613 a. 
m.'itecia mediea, 489 6. 
Matheniatiei, 776 .'- 


niatheinatics, '15 a, 19 b. 
05 a, 20,5 6, 227 a, 290 a. 
355 Z), 629 6. 

Mansoliis, 382 b. 

Maximus Plauude.?, 35 a. 
wiasa. 384 a. 

[meals j, 609 a, 653 a. 
measures, amphora, 30 a. 
„ mGdimmi.s, .‘ISO a. 
„ metretes, 392 a. 

,, modius, 397 6. 

,, passu.s, dlVSa. 

„ pLethrarVidd^a. 

„ stadiu7n,G0la. 

,, ZaZenf,14Oa,012a. 
Mecisteus, 612 a. 
medicine, 244 6. 
Melampodes, 9 6. 
Mclampodidia, 6 6, 386 6. 
Melanchrus, 216. 

Melas, 423 6. 

Meleager of Gadara, 35 a. 
Meles, 301 6. 

Meliboaa, 366 a. 
melic poetry, 368 6. 
meliniini, ^Sa. 

Melito, 229 6. 

Melos, vases from, 666 a, 
Memraius, 3646. 
Menippeau Satires, 389 6, 
538 6. 

Motiodice, 3126. 
Menodotus, 316 a. 
merchant-vessels, 881 a. 
Merops, 12 a. 
metce, 138 a. 

Metanira, 179 6. 
metaphysics, 68 6. 
Methodic school of medi- 
cine, 489 h. 

Metiadixsa, 455 a. 

Metion, 171 a. 
meti-onomi, 1.59 6. 
Motroum, 543 a. 
millers, 90 6. 

[mimi], 79 6, 357 a, 5986. 
minium, 449 a. 

Minos, 171a. 

Mnesarehus. 229 a. 

Moera.. 315 b. 

Mcsr<>, 400 a. 

Molus, 390 6. 
money, as, 74 6. 

„ aureus, 88 a. 

„ banks, 91 b. 

„ ■ coinage, 145 6, 
.59.5^6. 

„ elifr'icu.s, i7-la. 

„ denarius, 182 6, 

187 a. 

„ drachma, 198 a. 

„ mina, 393 b. 

,, niimmus, 143 6, 

420 a. 

„ obolf),s,14Sa,42IJff,. 

,, sestertius, 5/86. 

„ stater, 601 6. 

- „ talmit,1436,613a. 

moihopieros, 418 a._ 

' of Lysiorates; 


Moumnentum AueyTa- 
num, 31 6. 

Moros, 135 6. 

Mulciber, 691 6. 
mundm, 373 a . , 
trmrex, 538 6. 

Mu^getes, 43 a, 284 a, 
406 «. 


fniusio], 70a. 139'), 

' ■ 339 6, S IS £1,307 6, 407 6,; 

! 408a, 41!) a, 438 a, 556 6, 

j Much, 26 tt. [709. 

I ■mr.duli, 57 b. 

Mycena) ware, 663 b. 
Myriiiecides (byreutes), 
644 a. 

j)i?/rmi/Zo, 255 a. 

Myr.siins, 21 6. 

Myrtis, 368 6, -loO a. 

N ■■ 

names, Oh. 

„ of sltiwos. -Ill a, 
412 a. 

,, of \vo.ueu, 412 a. 
napkins, 383 a. 
nardinum, 427 a. 
Naimiiuedon. 172 6. 
Mausinicus, areiioit, 2086, 
Nausithons, 475 a. 
naval warfare, 581 a. 

N eoplatouis m, 4S4 a, 196 6. 
Nepos, 163 6. 

Noriene, 379 6. 

Neiio, 379 6. 

Nero, 35 a, 185 a, 474 6, : 
577 a. 

Nestor, cup of, 6-12 a. 
Nicosthenes, 669 a, 671a. 


[Nik-a], 470 6. 

ITike (Athene), SI a.. 
Nikothoe, 370 a. 
nob'iliis, 464 a. 4!) I h. 
nomina, 411 a. 
Nomofchetai, 203 n. 
Nossis, 406 tt. 
notation, mn.sieal, 108 a. 
Novcllce, 165 6, 

710 ras homo, 410 a. 
■tiumitiularii, 92a. 
[7iaf)ti)U<.H], 148 6. 

Nys, 125 6. 


oaths, 431 b, 550 6. 

[o6oZos], ( I'tl b. 
octachord, 40/ 6. 

October eq u us, 380 4 51 u. 
Odeum, 113 h, iUJu. 
Odvssey, landscapes from, 
d'hjZj. 

i eSax, 139 ?J, 1/2 6, 

CEagi'us, 438 ®. • 

I Q!]ueis,48Stt. 
teunckoe., 6/5 a. 

! ritluoue], 458 h. 

CEnopion, 437 a. 
oiferiiigs to god.s, 55i tt. 
[otiicials], 12 a, 78 a, 89a,, 
1216, 126 6,149)4, 159/*, 
lG86,184tt,2it3tf.223tt, 
2.36 a, 276 6, 29 1 6, ,371 a, 
1146,449 a, 503 6, .51 16, 
52 4 tt, 533 a, 53 1 a, 57 2 , 1 , 
571 tt,596 tt, 612 a, 02 1 6, 
6,51 tt, (K) 6. 

Okvpote, 270(1. 

Okyfclmii, 270 a. 

Olorus, 635 ft, 

Onetor, 180 b, 
onyx va.sf‘, 218 6. 

(>Jl.Stt7i, uSltt. 

[oracle] 4 26 Z(, 27 «, 175 6, : 

19/ a,61 1 6, 660 a, 79 1 6. 
orZtfis, fStOtt'. 
ordiuarii, 592 b. 
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'r'Ji.fUf'ol-, 1116 . 

V. Ui' .)iip of. 4 Wu,. 
OrthnrA,\,v Ortln.i., :iHi f>, 

815 1>. 

' i , ri 7 '<a. 
hi, - 11 , 11 “, l«*a, 

OUvr:t, -iu8 h. 

ovile. lija b. 

■ . P ^ ■ 

Praoii, 2136. 

‘'Pfs'itas auil .'ri'in,’’ ijfi/a'. 
[paiijf iiic,-'., 38 t ,-!39 L, 
502 (I, 52 1 0.570 6.705 b. 
Pa](iu)o.lo.s, mb. 
pall-, 2 G 2 b. 

Paltadkm, 81 6, 687 «... 
'innU'ita , 153 h. 357 ti. 
:)S0o. 

f ilnii.?try, 375 
amiiOfflu.'!, 071 n, 
Ptiaiiil’.yli, 388 a. 
Pimi-hni:, (.-Srlo-no), 81 h. 
Pa ! 1 lit 1 le ! i iii c an ‘bni-w. 

m o, 600 h. 

paiici-aikm. 263a-. 

li'icih, 

PaiHliojiiw, '188 a. 
ya udoUeia, 320 a. 
j'paiiesrv’HC-j, 2276, -3506, 
>1006. 
paijifi.s,” 

PaiK»IJOUf!. 659 b. 

Paplio.'i, 530 «, 

Pappus;, 79 a. 

[yin-as/iu/l, SOS b. 
'yai-ivtoiviuni . 4186. 
puralimt-nt, 699 b, 
j'Pan-liasiusJ, 4P1 j 6. 
fPaiihenoaJ, 477 6- 
PartliWKK (Atlieiia), 82a. 
pafer 'pniratun, 2-36 6. 
'jiarrcti cmnenidi, 5736. 
'liatria p'-iteslas, 2-o3 a. 
i'patrokusj, 142 6. 

,5 "oi'pcyejri-ni, 
4*G0 a-. 

f avinieuiitni, 402a, 5076. 

'uvof-, 3S3 ii, 452 6. 
pay of actora, 201a. 

„ of goveroorii, 52." a, 
554 6. 

j, of 27-3 6. 

„ of maL4s!.riiLt’“3, 372 a. 
„ of poel-:;, oSSa. 

5, of phy.'.iniuiisSj -488 6. 

„ of aoldiore, 2316, 

_ 390 a, 603 a. 

: „ for tlieatre ticket, 
625 a, 631a. 
p/'iL'Harii, 528a. 

592 6. 

•pemnia, 147 b. 

piiiJarii, 573 6. 

Pc.>isidicf>, I'j a, 

rieUgiiim-, 528 ?j. 

VolasyuK, 306 a. 
penalties, 83 a, 1846, 319 a, 
33! ft, 377 6, 3796,403a-, 
-160 a, 4086, 533 a, o41a, 
600?;. 

S rdecanioros, 581 a. 
«p7a.s}, of Atliciie, 81a, 
•454 ft. 

IpereurMi'], 6136. 
Periandor, 646. 

D.P.A, 


Pf.-i'ifli a) a, 492 a. 
Purioro.-:, 11 a. 

Pevinjfjdfi, 11 a. 
r Porip;ilp()osj. 686, 482 a. 
Fc,'iplv,< of Hcyi:i.:r. 251 a. 
pcriijii'i'os, 6I7 h, 6iS 6. 
Pevo, 380 6, 611 6. 
'peruiirti, 2.‘i7 a, 3-81 a. 
PutoiiB. 380 h. 

Pluui), 6.32 a, 

Pliiiijii na, .120 6. 
Pkaetliusa. 476 a. 

Pliaou, 557 a. 

PLayllus, 260?). 

Pliemiufi, 21s ?t. 

Piieres, 167 6. 
PkilauimoD, 022 a. 

Philip of Mat-cth >11, 181 a. 
PliilippiiH of 
niea, 35 a. 

Phih.3op])y, .30 6, 31 a, 
376, 66 a, (47 Cl,, 132?), 
1796,212?), 2166, 25S«, 
28n«..351t),.3ti;5?),364/), 
459i(., 4r2a, -470a,402?), 
.505a, 5176, 5306, 630a, 
700 a. 

Philyrii, 130 a. 

Phrr!.?uih-, 103 a. 
Pliyhiclin.-;, 322 6, 386 h. 
Pliyjdo.'i, Zou.?, 183 a. 
piiTiBent.-!, 410 6, -148 a. 
piteniv.m, 128 6 . 
Piiiaeotheoa, 523 a. 
1‘iiiarii, 28-4 6. 
pipes, oOS 6. 

Pirithoiis, 466 a. 

Pi.stmdeT (epic pnot), 
2106. 

piscMtorii huli, 637 a. 
Pityitcampt<’.s, 5S-8 b. 
platiiiies, 39;i a. 

Plata, 481 a. 

pkniytra minim (?), 497 ?'. 

pilebt'iaiir!, -16-1 a. 

‘plehi sciia, 150 a. 
-plectrum; -367 6. 
phy.mcliott, 2 Li 6. 
plinik'iS. aS a. 

Pneumatic school of mudi- 
ciue, 589 6. 
podium, 1:18 a, 6276. 
poetry, and jn lets ; Greek, 
16 6, 2.3 a, 30 a, 
4-46, 40 a, 606. 
00«-,1116, 1-41 a, 
iy6a,2iau,2236, 
:3()la„:353a,38S6, 
,303 6,477 6,562a, 
F)07a,0026,6216, 
620 «, 6. 

Emnitu. 140 6, :306 a, 
310 6,:J566,36Uff-, 
363 a, 361a, 6, 
3806,4:30 6,441 a, 
473 6,475 6,40-3 6, 
512iv,o2l a,572», 
u87a,C02a,6l9a, 
637 a, GSl h. 

„ V. iilso Comedy, 
pi',xinii, Epigium, 
Epos, Iambic] Poetry, 
Satire, Tragedy. 
Polemon, -471 6. 

f olice, 78 a, 572 a, 591a. 
'olim-huB ( Athene), 81 6, 

-too 6. 

Polla., 21) a, 
polydu’omy, 570 6. 


Folycaste, 124 6. 
Polyeidns, 1.06 6. 
FPolygnotiojJ, 443 a.: 
Polyptetes. -456 a. 
Polypheides, :3.87 a. 
PoI5^'^o, 273 a. 

Pompeii, mosiiies at, 
39,0,a,6. 

Pont flu Gard, 47 6. 
porcelain, 404 6. 
Popfcliaon, or Porrheiis, 
425 6. 

portiem Police, 20 a. 
portrait sculpture, 566 6, 
560 h. 

Posidonius (tareutes, 
etc.), 6426. 

[joossessio], 176. 
postulatio, bS2h, 

Potina, 310 a. 

Potitii, 2846. 

['prudectua] i.emrii, 12 a. 
pn<-h,rw,ii)lb, 

513 a. 

„ U'-ld, 204 b, 335 a. 
PrtonesLe, mosaic at, 
390 6,402 a. 
prcenoinina, -411 6. 

21 rcurorf at i vo: centur ! « , 

155 a. 

'projtesta-, 5776. 
preetor, 204 a, 

„ tntclriris,mih. 
Praxias, 176 6. 
[Praxiteles], 220 6. 
prayers, 318 6 . 
fpriej5tsl. So 6, 96 a, 112 b, 
210 6,2-376, 270a, 2016, 
5036,5-l-0rt, 5iia,542 6, 
553 a, 554 6. 

Iprincipes'i 346 a. 
probouteimm, 90 a. 
Proculians, 376, 340 «, 
519 a. 

f proedvia], 6246. 
Prcelidte, 6 6. 
[Pivnuachos], Athene, 
281a, 477 6. 

propi 'I’fcy ciuali hcatii )n , 

574 a. 

prophecy, 270 a, 386 6, 
583 a. 

[ profopcitio'], 518 6. 
prose style, 326 6. 
prose and peetry, mix-. 

tura of, 5386. 
prosecutions, 330 6, 532 a, 
pronopa, 381 a. 

[ 'preiagon'islns S, 198 6. 
proieleia, 376 6. 
[provinces], 162 a,, .576a, 
provisions, prices of , 187 a. 
IpTO.'BeaijjloOa. 

r pri/fanets], 98 6. 
[Prytanouraj, 431 6. 
Psaon, 216 a. 
psephis’ina, 202 6 . 
Ptolemies, 355 6, 

Ptolemy (astronomer), 
77 a, 

pullmuSiSda-, 
pureliase, ©Cfffls et librmn, 
3726 . . 

putimli, 10 - 46 , 

Pylas, 453 a. ' ■ 

Pylia, 45Sa. 

Pyrene, 170 a. 
ijjV/j'i/ns, 18-46. 

' p\jro>n 0 .nt&ia,S 7 ^tti. 


Py th:ig’ore;i.ns, '180 a 
Pytlieus, 251 a. 


Q 

cji'iK-tfionc.-i iicrpotu'i', 

1516, .3:11,6, 512?). 
qmtUuorniri ii-ri di- 
iMiiidi, 680 b. 

„ viis ‘in tirba. -p m-- 
ijfi/ridis, 090 a. 


S 

race course, 137 6, 208 a. 
raco.s. 123 a, \S7h, 262a, 
208 a, -130 0. 

readiug.siu pul)lic. 5:15(1, 
records, ,5 a, ,3:16, 602 a. 
red load, 419 a. 
red pigments. -448 6, 
redu, 1 28 6. 
rclalio, 5746. 

[religion], .575 6. 
repimsse work, 6416, 
645 a. 

-i-cs/Hinsa. 2P'nidi:',itutn, 
-3.306. 

revenue, 5-33 a. 
re.e f‘a<-.i'ont'm,n0ia,oSoh, 
Bhode.s, Yn.scdfroni, 667?). 
rhoxiocfraphiu; 401 6. 
rhyme, in poetry, 5/2 b. 
-ricinitim, 113 a, ]-14a, 
.30.3 6. 

ritual, 540 a. 
roi/aiio, ,573 a. _ 

“ kora'uu” ca-pital, 5.3 a. 
Eomulus and, Benins, 
5-43 6, (>;37 a. 
mat null, 582 6. 

Botonda, La, -136 a, 
Boxana, 15 a. 
r)).6iv:ca (ruddle), 4136. 
rudiarius, 254 h. 
running, 262 a. 

S 

Sohiniani, 79 a, 340 a, 
550 a, 

saci-is jaciiindis, dumn- 
-viri, etc.. 584(6. 
smpta, 150 6. 
sapum, 6-40 a. 
sailors, l-IO ?>. 

[s(6 )))-6 hc(c], 5356. 
saudaraeb, -t-tO ci. 
Sandracu.s, :336 n>, 
sa-iidyM, 4i0 a. 
rsat-ii-e], 364 a,. 

[.suhirai], 1,5:5 a. 
scale, musical, -107 6. 
Seanxande r, 622 n. 
[Scopticisni], ‘48:5 b. 
sclii)l.iast.s, (13 a. 76 a. 107 6, 
2527), 3 11 a, 683 a. 
schools, of medicine. -1,807). 
Sdas, 203 6. 

science, 60 a, 77 a, 300a, 
206 a, ‘i0>5 6, 527 a, 

Seipio Earbiita-j, 557 6. 
[scolia], 69 6, 514 a. 
scripiam, 52Ba,, 070 6. 
[seulpturel, and sculpr(jr.s’, 
33 a, 28 6, 40 a, 4:i 6, 
61a, 73 a, 7?5a, 82 a, 

. ]41a,279 6,2846.3S7 6, 
3406, 3696, 416 a, 418 6, ■ 
3 A 
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4rf{)a,43;> 0, 412 a, <161 ?), 

. 4S9 f), 477 O', 514 a, 550 b, 
561 b, 502 b, 002 1, 004ft, 
705 ft. 

Baythm, 591 a. 
aea-figlits, 412 1. 
seat s, 127 5, 573 ft- 
sect He, pa vi m entu /» ,402 n . 
selino’ii, 32/ 6. 
sella, 1275,300(1-. 
scpulchrea, 382 a. 
serim 'cesfo.', 0005. 
[sestertius}, 148 ft. 
Wevoi'us, Ai’cli, of, 05C b. 
sewage, 142 b. 

SI10C.S, 108 6, 1436, 105 6, 
107 ft, 472 6, 5506, .504 It, 
505 ft. 

aliortband, 088 6. 

Sichmis, 133 ft, 559 6. 
Sicyon, scliool of, 444 6. . 
sil, 448 6. 

Siiiopis porUicch, 443 6. 
siparium, SOS 6, 62S a. 
Sifchon, 4SSct. 

[siiophy la lies} ,1596. 
[slaves], 2086. 

„ names of, 411ft, 
412 ft. 

sleep, 756. 

[Socrates], 4S1 a. 
solarimn, 257 6, 811 «. 
solium, 93 6, 128 a. 
songs, 696, 4066, 614«, 
661a. 

soothsaying, 1966, 374 a, 
3S06. 

sopliistry, 4806. 
soplironistio, 202 a. 

Sosias, 072 ft. 

Sosbratua, 476 6. 
Speusippns, 4S1 6. 
sphendone, 207 a, 5936. 
spltendonefa;, 203 6. 
spina, 138 ft. 
spindle, 696 a, 
spolas, 034 h. 
sportvla, 142 6. 

: stadion,i'62a: 
stage, 146, 166, 52 ft/, 
114 a, 131 6, 198 ft. 381 (J, 
457 ft, 459 6,4870,512./, 
619 6, 546 6, 359 ft, 621 6, 
648 ft. 

stajtmes,S)7h._ 
staudavds, military, 585 6. 
Slatilimis, 319 a. 
statuary, v. Sculpture. 
staLnes of clay, 510 o, 
Stephana, 267 ft- 
Stpropo, 274 a, 125 6. 
Stilicho, 140 6. 

Stilo, 9 6. 

stiva, 497 ft. 

[Stoics], 1326, 4536. 


; Strato, 482 b. 

; Stratnn. of SavdLs, 35 a. 

Stratoniens (torentes), 

1 642 6. 

' Sfcrigae, 115 6. 

! strophe and antistroplie, 
368 a.- . 

' Strophivis, 4-36 6, 530 //. 

' S nil god, 41 cf, 274 ft.. 
surveying of land, 20 a. 
susppiisum,iYAh. 

t suo'cetanrilia}, 25 6, 26 a. 
sword], 256 ft. 
syniposmm, 834 a. 
A'l/mdoi, 193 6. 

[siyrtVi'/j], 453 a. 

T 

iabllimm, 31i)a. 
Tiihularium, 53 6. 
talanton, 145 6,612 a. 
twins, 1846. 

[tamitcj, 488 ft. 

Tarquiiiins Superhus, 
5836. 

Tarutius, 16. 

Tiiumessian fox, 125 6, 
[taxes], 208 6, 2406, 5056, 
5246,5276,591 6, 602 a, 
608 616 ft, 679 ft. 
Telecles, 629 ft. 

Teleon, 105 6. 

Telestes, 196 6. 

Temenus, 313 a. 
j temple], 337 a, 338 a, 
429 6, 432 ft, 455 6, 4606, 
522 a, 504 6, 633 ft. 
ierrn.cotfa, 508. 
tessellatum, pavinwntv.m, 
4026. 

tessm'ce, 184 6, 628 a. 
testament, 696 6. 
testudo,&ib, 584 6. 
tetrachord, 407 6. 
[tetralogies], 37 6. 

Teucer [criistan us) , 0426. 
Teuthras, 014 a, 61.5 a. 
tlialamitie, 581 6. 

Tliales, 480 ft. 
thallophori, 454 6. 

' Tbiilpius, 398 ft. 

th!aik.sgivings, 007 ft. 

: Tbeia, 03»ft. 

Theiodainas, 283 a, 312 6, 

I Themisoii, .189'/.. 

! ihensa, 139 a. 

TlKJodorie, 116 6. 
jV.?/eft?;/£ej, .596, 3-18 6. 
theorie fund, 025 ft. 

Tliera, vase.s from, 005 6. 
rt/Lem.ie],546,.55 6,93 6. " 
I'liiit-cion, OoSft. 

Thes-sahm, 2.07 6. 

[tyiiftSosJ, 191 6. 


Thoosa, 4S66, 5036. 
throTios, 12(8 ft. 
thronifce, 581 6. 
ih'ijmele, 622 6. 
tiles, oflS 6. 

[timema], 2086. 
Tiinochares, 77 a. 
Tisainenus, 288 a, 313 ft. 
tithe, 1746. 

TitH.s, Arch of, 570 
Tleson,6C9 6, 

Tmolus, 282 6, 433 6. 
to?ier(,o,*5856. 
torture, evidenui/ (m, 332 6. 
iOiWtce, 203 6. 
trade, 157 a. 

[tragedy], 13 h, 16 6, 2286 , 
598ft. 

Troian, Arch of, 520 ft, 
056 6. 

Traiana aqua, 476. 
treason, 372 a. 
io'esviri capitales, 089 6. 

„ monetales, 143 6, 
6896, 

„ Hoctiirni, 6S9 b. 
trials, 532 ft, 
tnaW'i, 346 ft. 
tribes, Greek, 487 6. 

,, Roman, 552 6. 
trihuliim, 635 a. 
iribufa, comitia elections 
by, 371 ft. 

tribute, 602 a, 613 ft. 
irigon, 91 a. 

Triopas, 226 6. 
triremes, 581 6. 
tntagonistes, 198 6, 654ft. 
[Tritage'iieial, SO 6.' 
[Tritons], 399 ft. 
tunica, recta, 696 6. 
turricida, 184 6. 

Tyche of Autiocb, 56S 6. 

U 

Udfons, 614a. 

Ulpiii Bibliotheca, Sola-, 
umbrellas, 1446. 

VMciai, 74 6. 
unguent.s, 4266, 
usury, 321 a. 
usus, marriage by, 378ft. 
uteusil-s, 5086. 


yftcfttio, ISOft. 
vasa diatreta, 256 6. 

„ Samia, 510a. 
[vases], 243 6, 404 a, 642 ft. 

„ decoration of, 509ft. 
[pectigal}, 17 a, 
vdaM, 1 6. 

Imnationes]', 236. 
verdigris, 4496. 


vcridimlatv m (pa vuiif !i- 
tuni), 402 6 , 

Vt-iTOs, 133 6. 
vesperna., 38*1 6. 
rve.‘!..i(‘ls], 29.5 ft. 
vestibid'um,8H)h. 
[^vexUIarii], 90a. 
via pi^ntoria., llSi;/. 

„ pviiicijhdis, LI7 6. 

„ quintana, 11,8 a. 

,, sagularis. 1186. 

Vica Folii, .117 ft. 
vicesihia h rml i tai urn, 
0336, 0796. 
„ titan annssiini is, 
613 a, 679 6. 
[virjih’ic], 118 6. 
vil'inis, 591 6. 091 a. 
viricic, 5S5c(. 

Virgo aqua, 47 6. 

Voconia, hnc, 01>7 6. 

■vomer, 497 ft, 

voting, 99a, lone/, 333ft. 

W 

wagons, 129 a. 

[warfare], 5S1 a, 584 b. 
war-tax, at Athens, 2086, 
60S ft. 

watermills, 393 a. 
[weapons], 73 a, 199 6, 
■ 275 a, 490 6, 558 ft, 5806, 
(593 6, 607 ft, 634 ft, 
white pigments, -448 a. 
wigs, 2676. 

wine, 190 a, 191 ft, 3S4 a. 
witnesjaes, 3326, 
women, names of, 41 2 a, 
wool as clothing, 143 a. 
wrestling, 2626, 4506. 

X A" 

Xanthus, 194 6, 460 6. 
Xantippe, 594 a. 
Xenocrates, 481 6. 
Xiphilinus, 1896. 


year, 109. - 

yedlow pigments, AIB 6. 

yoke, l97a. 

Z 

Zf’his, 605 ft. 

Zenoili /ru.s {toreutes), 
042 6. 

zeagitm, oSl 6. 

[Zeus], 470 a. 

Zeuxippe, 1056, 5iSa. 
[Zeuxis], 444 h. 
aophoros, 57 6. 



IXDBX TO ILLUSTIixViTONS. 


' 1. ■' 

account bookj ”00. 
acsrra, IIS ft. 

Acliillea, and Biiseifc', 'tti. 
„ and Troilusj 073. 

,% ai'inour ox, 044 o , 

..tiEgina, c<nn of, 140 a. 

,, figure from, 504 h, 
Agrippina, 248 h. 
ahiniiisnios, 202 6. 
Alcoaus, j>57 ft. 

Alcamenesi, design by, 
420. 

'"Aidobraudini Mari'iage,” 
44e.a. 

Alexander the Great, coin 
of, 147 ft. 

alfcax* of Lares, 343 b. 
ahipliipTostylos, 017 b. 
mnjihom, G77- 

„ Panathenaic, 454 h, 
671 h. 

■undubatce, 256 a. 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 
Horologium of, 648 ft. 
antce, 617 ft- 

Aniiates, Foriuncc, 240 ft. 
Antioch, Tyche of, .568 h. 
Apollo, on miiTor, 395 h. 
5 , of Teiiea, 563 b. 

„ .statuette, 113 a. 

ApoLfyomenos, 370 b. 
Areesilfis, cylle of, 070. 
Arch of Oixnstuntiue, 

6.56 ft., 657 b, 

„ of Titus, 55 ft.. 

„ icdief from, 6.55. 

„ of IVajini. 656 a, 

G37'b. ' 

Ares, 471. 

Aretlmsa (?), 147 5. 
Armeiito, gold crown 
from, 647 b. 

armour of Acliiile.s, nuik- 
ing of, 644 h. 

Arti.'iiiis Agrritexxi, offer- 
ing to, 552 h. 

Artemis, on gem, 248 ft, 
art’a^nios. 240 b. 
ariif'4, painting statue, 
571 h. 

ft.'?, copper, 147, 329 «. 
Aspasios, gem by, 24/ b. 
Athene, ligiu’c from JEgi- 
netiin temple 
of. r>(i4 h. 

„ in h:i,ttli> of 
Giants, 476. 

„ on gesn, .‘24 7 b, 
Athens, Aoropf»li.s, 4, 

5 , ayii'phora from, 
454 h. 


Athens, choragic monu- 
meut at, 369 h. 
,, coin of, 146 a. 

„ hopdite's monii- 

ineut at, 305 b. 
„ Parthenon, 460. 

,j Pi-opylsea, 522. 

„ ThesGum, 53. 

,, Tower of the 

Winds at,648 ft. 
Atlas, 430 h. 

Atreu.s, treasnz*e-houso of, 
50 6. 

airium at Pompeii, 310 6. 
Atropos, 397 6. 

Axjgustus, statue of, 570 ft. 
av/reus, 148 6. 
aurUja, victorious, 138 ft. 

B 

hallista, 74 a. 
harher, 511 u. 

Basilica Ulpia, 56 6. 
baskets, 686 6. 
hattering-ram, 64 a. 
Bellevophon, 463 6. 

“ Borghese Gladiator,” 
16 ft.. 

Bovillae, relief from, 30.3. 
boxer, 263 a. 

Briseis, 4-44'. 

C 

cadKceus, 2SS ft, 

Caerweat, baths at, 94 a. 
Ctesar, coin of, MS a. 
caiueus, 248, 636 6. 
canilelahruDi amphora, 
677- . 

“ Capitoline doves,” 399. 

! Caiiieallii, Circo di, 137 6, 
i „ coin of, 39 ft. 

,, Therm® of, 56 ft. 
airclienmin, 677. 

“ Castcllinii eista,” 646. 
Castor and Poilnx, on coin, 
MS ft. 

catapult, 73 b. 

Centaur.?, 429. 
Oentauro-Ti’iton, 415 b, 
054 b. 

Oerheru.?, 264 a, 473 b. 
Cliiusi, vase from, 6/1. 
choragic monument of 
_ Lysicrates, 36!) b. 
cippiis of a. staaidard- 
bearer, 586 a. 

“ ci.sta Castcdlani,” 640. 
Olotho, 397 h 
Cnidus, Demoter of, 177 b. 
coffin of child, 102 b, 679ft. 
Golog.seum, 54, 65. 


cohimbari'Wiu of Oetavia, 
1506. 

Constantine, Arch of, 
6.56 a, m7 6. 

Corinthian vases, 667 ft. 
cotylus, 675. 
crater, 077. 

,, Koman, 295 a. 
Cronus, head of, on 
theatre-ticket, 625 ft, 
crown, from Armeuto, 
647 6. 

Cybele, 543 6. 
cylia: embossed, 643. 

„ of Arcesilsis, <570. 

,, of Duris, 674. 

,, of Euphi’onins, 673. 
Cyprian coin, 39 a. 

D 

daric, 14,6 6. 

Dai’ius, on mosaic, -401. 
denarixLS, 148 a. 
Diadimmms, 501 «, 56Stf . 
" Diana of Versailles,” 

72 6 . 

Dionysus, 560 6, 587 ft. 

„ ongem, 24Sa. 

„ on mirror, .3956. 

„ .sacred tree of, 

551 6. 

dipf-eros, 617 6 - 
“ Dipylon vase,” 666. 
discobolus of Myron, 
409 ft, 564 ft, 

Dodoiia, flute-plavor from, 
2396,045 6. *. 

drinking horns, 686 a. 
Duris, cylio} of, 674. , 
dying Gaul j 568. 

“ dying hero,” 564 b. 

E 

. Electra, 569 ft,. 

Eli,s, coin of, 127 6, 705. 
enamelled sword, 645 ft. 
Ephesus, gymnasium at, 
261 6. 

Eros, 128 6. _ 

Etruscan mirror, -395 6, 
6466. 

EupbrOnius, cylio} of, 673. 
Eurydice, 438 b. 

P ■ 

“ Farnese Bull,” 195 6. 

” Farnese Biahirhenus** 
501 ft, 565 ft, 

“Fauno eolla nmcchia,” 
560 ft. 


Flavian amphitheatre, 54, 

Forum Somanum, title- 
. pa-f/e. 

“Francois vase,” 671- 

' a 

Ganymede and eagle, 
848 ft. 

Gate of Lions at Mveena?, 
, 50 6. 

“ Gemma Augustea,” 
24S b. 

Giants, Battle of, 469; 
470, 471. 

Gladiator, “ Borghese,” 
16 ft. 

glass cup, 647 6. 

“ Gonzaga ” cameo, 248 6. 
grave column, 102 6, 676 6. 

H 

Hades, 473 b. 

Hadrian, Mausoleum of, 
383. 

Halicarnassus, Mauso- 
leum, 382. 

Earpocrate.s,2496, 325 «, 6. 
‘ ' Ha.rpy m onum ent , ” 

563. 

Hecate, 471. 

Heracles, 147 a, 430 6. 
Hermes, 438 6. 

„ of Praxiteles, 514 6, 
566 6. 

Hesperus, 4*30 6. 

Hesperus, 573 6. 

Hieron, cup of, 675. 
Horologium of Andro- 
nicua Cyrrhestes, 648 a. 
Horns, 325 u, 6. 

"House of the_ Tragic 
Poet,” Pompeii, paint- 
ing from. 444'. 
liydria, 678. 

„ from Yuloi, 669. 

I 

learns, 171 6. 
ink-stand, 7o0- 
Is3u.s, mosaic of Battle of, 
400, 401. 

J 

Janus, 147 a. 

Julia Domna, on coin, 

2676 . 

Lachesis, 397 6, 
ladles, 686 ft. 


Faustina, on coin, 267 6. 

For those cuts only which appear irader a difEerent- heading from their own tirte. 
' 716 ' " 
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71G 

IwnipadaHa, 114. 
landscape from Odyssey, 
417. 

Lapitliffi, 4:19. 

. lecfSdmSfSjGl. 
legiouary, 3C2 b. 

Lion CiatOj 50 «■. 

".'M., ■ , ■ 

Miicodon, coin of, MOb, 

147 n. 

Mffluad, 193 b, 675 b. _ 

‘ Maratlion, tlie inotind at, 
]02b. 

Marcellns, theatre of, 
627 b. 

Marcus Anreiitts, coin of, 
148 b. 

,, coliiiniiof, 

58 b. 

Masontius, circnsol'.lS? b. 
Sfcdusa,, 247 6, 563 a. 
Melos, relief frorti, 557 «. 
memorial bast, 317 b, 
Mcnelaus ■svitli body of 
Patroelns, 507 b. 
metope, 430 b, 402 u-, 503 a. 
Mycense, Cyclopian rrall 
at, 50 a. 

„ sword blade 
frora, 045 a, 
myrniillo, 255 b. 

K 

Xero, 248 b. 

Nike, 198 b, 41.2 b. 

N iines, anipbithf;a.tre ,29 a, 
„ aqueduct at, 48. 


Ocean as, 573 b. 

Odyssey, land.soape from, 
447. 

CErioinaus, 429. 
onager, 74 a. 

Orestes and Elect ra, 509 a. 
Orplieus, 443. 

Otricoli, bust of Zens 
li’oia, 705 a. 

P 

: Pa?.oniu 0 , design by, 429, 
Pie.dmn, tennle of 
Foseidoi!, 51, 52. 
•Panatlienaie amphora, 
434 b, 071 b. 

Pan a til en ai I ; si a ili>i hi, 

_ 601b. 

Pansfi,, bouse of, at Pinn- 
■ poii, 3L9 b, 31L b. 
par inipaT bid ere, 2-]Ji 6. 
Partlieuon, Oguro fr.nn, 
503. 

Peiritlious, 224 b. 

Pelops, 429. 
pdta, 581 «. 

Penelope, 423 b. 


pmiteconforos, 581 b. 
Pericles, 107 tt. 
peripterns, 617 b. 
.Peraepbone {?), 147 b. 
Perseus, on gem, 24S a. 

,5 and Medusa, 563 a. 
phaUroj, 137 a. 

.Pbili-scuB in meditation, 
649. 

I Pbocion, statue of, 131 «■- 
i Pbo.sphorus, 572 b. 
Phrygian flute, 239 a. 
pinaai, llbodiari, 668. 

Pin talus, monument of, 
586 a. 

plan of Aeropolis, 4. 

,, Ijasilica, 93 a. 

„ camp, 117 b. 

,, “Casa de’ Capitelli 
Figurati,” 310. 

„ : circus, 137 b. 

„ Sleusiniau temple, 

211 . 

,, fora, 241. 

„ liouse.GreekjSOyci, 

„ „ lk.inan,310(t, 

690. 

,, Tstbmiau site, 327. 

„ Olynipia, 428. 

55 Propylma, 522. 

,5 stadiH’in, 601. 

„ teinple.s, 211, 617. 

„ theatres, 623, 

627 b. 

„ ihernim, 94b. 

trireme, 502. 

,, villa, 690. 

Pompeii, altar from, 3 13 b. 
„ arms from, 255. 

„ ba.s’ilica at, 93 a. 

„ bas-relief at, 

256, a. 

5 , ‘^Casa de’ Capi- 

telli Pigurati,” 
310 a. 

j, Faustina, on coin 

from,, 267 b. 

,, gears from, 248 a. 

„ hair pins, etc,, 

from, 267 b. 

„ honseof Pausa at, 

31 Ob, 311b. 

,, house in, 691. 

„ ladles from,()S6(!; 

,, mill from, 392 b. 

„ mirror from, 

395 n. 

„ mosaic from , 200, 

400. 

„ relief from, 551 b. 

„ *■ Street of 

Tombs,” 104. 
„ tJiermce at, 94 b, 

j, theatre fiefeefc 

from, .627 b. 

„ vesseIsfrom,6S6bi 


Pompeii, wall pidntiTig.s 
from, 201, 243 b, 323, 
444, 445, 447, 551 6, 
57Ib, 044,b, 691, 70tb 
“ Poniatowski vase,” 677. 
Pont du Gard, 48. 

“ Portland Vase,” 249 a. 
Poseidon, temple of, at 
Pmstnm, 51, 52, 
Praxiteles, Satyr of, 560 si. 
proclums, 077- 
prostylo-s, 617 a. 
pseudodipte,ro.% 617 b. 

Q 

quadriga, 147 b. 
quivers, 99 b, 

E 

reed -pens, 700 b. 
repousse work, 647 b. 
retiarius, 255 ci. 

Ehodian phiuie, 668.’ 
rliyta, 686 a. 
ricmiwm, 113 a. 
rider and torch, 6-40 b. 
Eoinaii coin, 147. 

,, mixing-bowl, 295 a. 
“ E(mdanini ” Medusa,, 
259 a. 

Eu-stia gens, coin of, 
240 a. 


Sabina, on coin, 267b. 
saerilico of Trnjan , 656 a.- 
sarcop h agi is, 405 . 
satyr, 192 b, 193 a. 

,, on gems, 248 fl. 

„ on mirror, 395 b. 

„ with thyrsus, 636 b. 
.scablmrds, 607 a. 

Scipio Barbatus, coffin 
of, 557 b. 

Scorpio, 74 a. 
secutnr, 255 a. 

Segesta, theatre of, 620. 
.Selimis, metope from, 
563 a. 

Seinelo, on mirror, 395 b. 
sestertius, 148 «. 

Severtis, iigurc from zVreh 
of, 362 b. • 
soldier with pelta, 5S1 a. 
i Solon, gem by, 247 b. 
i statue of Philip II. of 
I Maeedon, 146 b. 

■ siihis, 700 . 

“ Stran.gford Shield,” 
flguro from, 477 b. 

“ Stx’eet of Objiubs,” at 
Pompeii, 104. 

“ Stroxzi ” Mt;dn,sa, 247 b. 
.sword-blade Irom My- 
■ ,<5en»e,,645a. 


Syracuse, eo,m of, M7b. 


! tahletsi, 700. 

; Tanagra, figm’e.s from, 
j 510 b, 511a, 

' Tarentinn, (.‘uin of, 6 9] b. 
Tenea, j:^])olli) of, 503 b. 
terminal bust, 5,51 b . 

„ iigure, 256/;. 
tesivdo, 585 a. 
therm sc, a,t Pompeii, 94 b, 
,, of Ciiraealla,5(5b. 
T/icscuiij, 53 b. 

Theseus (?), 505. 
throne, 127b. 
thyrsus, aoi b. 
ticket fur theatre, Odea, 
627 b, 

Titus, Arch of, 35 
,, relief from, 665. 
Tombs, street of, Pom- 
peii, 104. 

Tj:aian, Arch of, 650 a-,. 
657 b. 

„ sacridee of. 656 a.; 
treasure-house of A-treus 

36 b. 

tripod, choragic, 19S 6. 
trireme, 582. 

Triton, 415b, 

Troilns, 073. 
h'ua, 680 a. 

Tyclie of Antioch, 508 b, 
tympanum, 551 b. 

TJ 

Ulpia, Basilica. 56b. 

V 

va.sf!s, 085. 

Venta Siluruni, baths at, 
94 a. 

Verms of Milo. 46 b. 

: Via. Appia, 547 b. 

1 Volterra, gate of, 53 b. 

: Vuki. vases from, 667 a, 
i 009, 070. 

i _ W 

' wur-eljariot, 12Sb. 


Xanthu,?, iiarpy monu- 
: ment at, 568. 


Zethus iiiid Amphion, 
28 a. 

Zeus and the Giants, 469. 
„ enthroned. 127 b. 

,, on coin, 147 a. 

,, temple of, lit Olym- 
pia, 429, 430 b, 
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